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Front Matter 


Macmillan Gift of Author Files, 
1892-1960 


The Macmillan Company, on moving 
this fall from lower Fifth Avenue to el- 
less and renovated upper Third Avenue, 
chose not to take along the “dead files” 
of its editorial correspondence. Instead 
it shipped to the Library, on deposit, 
fifty cartons of letters, manuscripts, type- 
scripts corrected by their authors, and 
publicity materials. The firm’s generosity 
in subsequently changing its deposit to 
a gift has put at the service of historians 
and literary scholars — subject to cer- 
tain basic safeguards — another rich rec- 
ord of New York publishing history. 

The liveliest portion of this addition 
to the collections of our Manuscript Di- 
vision consists of some 14,900 letters 
from 357 authors. Related to these are 
119 volumes of letter-press copies of out- 
going Macmillan Company letters and 
internal correspondence, strongest for 
the period 1891-1914. 

e 357 authors writing Macmillan 
range from Lyman Abbott, editor of The 
Outlook, to Emile Zola, represented 

rincipally by a file of 33 letters from 
his London publisher. Some of the 
names between these are James Lane 
Allen, Gertrude Atherton, Charles and 
Mary Beard, novelist Winston Churchill, 
Robert P. Tristam Coffin, Theodore 
Dreiser, Edna Ferber, Zona Gale, Ham- 
lin Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Thomas and 
Mrs Hardy, Henry and William James, 
Vachel Lindsay, Amy Lowell, Elizabeth 
Mackintosh (Josephine Tey), John 
Masefield, Edgar Lee Masters, Thorstein 
Veblen, H. G. Wells, William Allen 
White, and William Butler Yeats. 
Throughout the correspondence there 
is a running commentary on the times. 
In a letter dated August 22 1927 Felix 
Frankfurter, apologizing for a delay, ex- 
plained: “For weeks everything bad to 


yield to Sacco and Vanzetti. It is the 
most terrible demonstration of blindness 
in men I have ever encountered. They 
think they will have been done with the 
men when they have killed them!” From 
Dublin in July 1940 Sean O’Casey wrote: 
“The one thought here in the minds of 
all is ‘the best way of sheltering from the 
bursting of bombs.’ Eileen (the missus) 
has passed her exam for First Aid; she is 
helping to serve dinner to children sent 
here from London; and she even thinks 
of learning to use a rifle — I wonder if 
she’s thinking of using it on me? For 
myself, I’m just thinking of how a bunch 
of simpletons, picked at random from 
the first asylum met, would have been as 
effective at the head of affairs as those 
who have been there for the last ten or 
fifteen years of this, our Lord’s era... .” 

Margaret Mitchell in 1935 welcomed 
the editor Harold Latham’s interest in 
her manuscript, “Gone With the Wind,” 
with amazement “that you thought there 
was anything at all in my stuff”? — anda 
merry aera HA aad hope that “you 
unearth a Pulitzer prize winner here. ...” 
In 1903 George Bernard Shaw engaged 
in a correspondence of letters and 
cables which eventuated in a decision 
not to publish with Macmillan, Shaw not 
liking what his attempts to unscramble 
the cable code produced. In the same 
year H. G. Wells urged Macmillan to 
“go in for me, not as one of your fourteen 
novels, and one of your six books of 
essays, and so on, but frankly for me as 
mer 


A Cousin at Harvard 


This Bulletin is delighted to welcome 
back to life the Harvard Library Bulle- 
tin, which resumes publication this 
month under its new editor Howard 
Mumford Jones after a six-year suspen- 
sion. The list of articles accepted for the 
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first two or three quarters reveals a 
widely philological approach; the pub- 
lishers announcement quotes a review- 
ers assurance that HLB (entering its 
15th volume) “need not fear comparison 
with any similar publication in the 
world”; and indeed the editors of 
BNYPL (entering its 71st) feel a certain 
frisson of anticipation. 


Shawn Separate Ready 


Professor Christena 
Schlundt’s account and tab- 
ulation of the career and itin- 
eraries of Ted Shawn's Men 
Dancers, in our October, No- 
vember, and December is- 
sues, has now been indexed 
and will shortly be available 
as a separate book: The Pro- 
fessional Appearances of Ted 
Shawn €? his Men Dancers: 
A Chronology and an In- 
dex of Dances 1933-1940 
(80 pages, 23 plates. $3.75). 


In binding and format it 
will be a companion volume 
to Miss Schlundt’s The Profes- 
sional Appearances of Ruth 
St Denis & Ted Shawn: A 
Chronology and an Index of 
Dances 1906-1932 (85 pages, 
$3.00), which is still in 
print. 


Arents Catalogue Supplement to be 
Resumed 


We are happy to report to subscribing 
libraries and individuals that work is 
now in progress on Part VII of the il- 
lustrated supplement Tobacco: A Cata- 
logue of the Books, Manuscripts and En- 
gravings acquired since 1942 in the 
Arents Tobacco Collection at The New 
York Public Library from 1507 to the 
present. Perry O'Neil, present Curator 








of the Arents Collections, is resuming 
the compilation begun by Miss Sarah 
Augusta Dickson, retired. Publication 
is expected some time during 1967. 


Our Annual Need (and New Names) 


The New York Public Library opens the 
year with new names for its two major 
components——-and old needs, 
growing rapidly in intensity. 
The Circulation Department 
(entirely supported by city 
and state funds) is henceforth 
to be known as The Branch 
Libraries. The Reference De- 
partment is henceforth to 
be known as The Research 
Libraries: these receive only 
14% of their income from city 
and state funds and must rely 
for the rest upon income from 
endowments, some miscella- 
neous sources, and the an- 


nual appeal. 


Close readers of the Bulle- 
tin will have learned from the 
Library’s “Annual Report” in 
December (Table 1, pages 
668-869 ) that gifts to the Re- 
search Libraries reached the 
generous amount of $836,660 
(“unrestricted” and “restrict- 
ed”) but that there remained 
an operating deficit of $1,228,365, which 
had to be met by “transfers from... prin- 
cipal,” a recourse which only intensified 
the problem by reducing future income. 
When you have read this far, dear 
reader, pause to consider enlarging 
your New Year's gift. “We have set the 
fund drive goal for $900,000,” says Nor- 
man H. Strouse, chairman of the drive 
last year and this; the figure he calls 
“realistic” — but “desperately” short of 
what we really need. 


A Calendar of Fausts 


By Joan Ico 
Sen Antonio College 


LTHOUGH THE FAUST theme is familiar to most readers and to 

many non-readers, the number of Fausts seldom enters their thinking. 

In this Calendar I have attempted to list meaningfully most of the Fausts 
created in these last four hundred and fifty years. 


Decisions had to be made to keep the list workable: 


1 Not all Pact Literature is Faustian — there are distinctive character- 
istics in the Faustian Pact: 24 years, power, and knowledge. 


2 Merely historical works are omitted — the list deals, with a few care- 
fully marked exceptions, with original Fausts. 


3 Seductive treatments of Faustian elements, such as those in The Pic- 
ture of Dorian Gray or Damn Yankees, had to be excluded. 


4 Slavic and Scandinavian analogues are omitted. 
Critical works, with a few carefully noted exceptions, are omitted. 


Translations as translations are omitted — unless they have a value to 
the history of the theme. 


7 A few accidental similarities were investigated and omitted. 


The annotations have been kept as skeletal as possible and are intended 
merely to show trend, theme, variations, and the like. For ease in compari- 
son, full titles are given in English, within brackets if translations. Original 
titles of books in other languages are indicated briefly where necessary for 
catalogue checking. The opening annotations refer to the original language 
of the version or, in the case of artistic or purely musical compositions, the 
nationality of the artist or composer. All dates are those of first publication 
or first performance unless otherwise noted. 

The Calendar given here makes no claim to being exhaustive or infallible 
but to giving as clearly and economically as possible a full history of the 
treatment of Faust in literature, painting, and music. It is meant as a stimu- 
lus, not as a substitute, for bibliographical scholarship. 
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1493-1503 German 
Doctor Faust [attrib] Héllenzwang 
[Hells Coercion] 

Said to have been printed in Rome, con- 
tains Faust’s magic drawings; another version, 
dated 1407 [sic], printed in Passau. 


1507 Latin 
Johann Tritheim, Abbot of Spanheim. 
[Letter, August 20] 

Mentions Georgius Sabellicus, Faustus 
junior. 
1575 Latin 
Anon. [Life of Faust] 


Basis of the Faustbuch and other early 
compilations. 


1587 German 

Johann Spies [also Spiess, or Spiesz] 
Die Historia . . . [The History of Doc- 
tor Johann Faust] 

Known as Das Volksbuch or Das Faust- 
buch. Frankfort, 69 Chapters; second edition 
with 8 additional chapters, 1587; reprinted 
1588, 1589; and pira 


1587 English 
Anon. The History of Doctor Johann 
Faust, the Notorious Magician and 
Master of the Black Art 

Translation of Spies; known as the English 
Faust-Book or EFB. 


1588 English 
Anon, “A Ballad of the Life and Deathe 
of Doctor FFaustus the Great Cunn- 
gerer” 

Broadside. 


1588 German 
Anon. Faustbuch 
Rhymed version of Spies’ Feustbuch: fre- 
To overlooked because of the confusion 
es, 


cl588 English 
Christopher Marlowe. Tragicall His- 
tory of Doctor Faustus 


Printed 1604: adds Good and Evil Angels 
and the Seven Deadly Sins, borrowed from 


the Moralities; first known dramatic version; 
first performed September 30 1594. 


1589 French 
Victor Palma Cayet. Faust 
Translation of the Faustbuch. 


1592 French 
Anon [?] Faust 

A. translation of the Faustbuch; probably 
the Cayet translation. 


1592 Dutch 
Anon. Faust 


Translation of the second edition of Spies’ 
Faustbuch; gives date of Faust’s being carried 
off as night of October 23-24 1538, 


cl592 English 
P. R., Gent. The Historie of the Damna- 
ble Life and Deserved Death of Dr. 
Iohn Faustus 

Amplified translation of the Faustbuch of 
1587; earliest extant edition, 1592, but evi- 
dence indicates an earlier one, probably 1589 
but possibly as early as 1587. 


1593 English 
Sir Walter Raleigh [attrib] “Dialogue 
Between Meliboeus and Faustus” 

Pastoral lyric printed in The Phoenix Nest; 
reprinted as “The Sheepheards Description of 
Love” in Englands Helicon, 1600, but not 
attributed to Raleigh. 

1593 German 

Fridericus Schotus Tolet [pseud] Ander 
theil D. Johann Fausti historien ... 
[Second Part of D. Johann Faust’s His- 
tory, in Which is Described the Pact 
of Christopher Wagner, Faust’s Former 
Disciple, Contracted with the Devil, 
Called Auerhahn, Who Appeared to 
Him in the Form of an Ape, Also His 
Adventurous Ribaldries and Pranks, 
Which He Performed with the Aid of 
the Devil, and Fearful End Which at 
Last Overtook Him .. .] 

A “memoir” known as the Wagnerbuch, a 
“Wagner version,” the best known of several; 
allegedly translated from a 70- old Span- 
ish work; Wagner's familiar and companion is 
the devil, Akercock. 
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1593 English 

An English Gentleman [otherwise 
anon] Second Report of Dr. John 
Faustus, Containing His Appearances, 
and the Deeds of Wagner 


Sequel to 1592 Historie; Stationer’s Regis- 
ter, 1593, but title-page date is 1594; not a 
translation of the German Wagnerbuch but a 
faint imitation, introducing new material, but 
quoting occasionally from the German ver- 
sion; translated into German in 1680. 


1597 Dutch 
Anon. Die historie . .. [The History of 
Christoffel Wagenaer, Disciple of D. 
Johannes Faustus] 

Evidently a translation of the German ver- 
sion. 
1598 French 
Anon. Faust 


Another French translation of 1587 Spies’ 
Faustbuch. 


1598 English 

Anon [sometimes attributed to Shake- 
speare or others] Merry Devil of Ed- 
monton 


Comedy; not a Faust, but contains a literal 
rendering of a poe of the Faustbuch; pub- 
lished in 1608 


1598 English 
Banan y oe Diana 

astoral poems dealing with 
a ae Paani | Faustus; slight if any con- 
nection with the Faust legends, but indicates 
popularity of the name. 


1599 Latin 
Pietro Crinito. “Ad Faustum, de suis 
studiis, et iniquitate sui temporis” [To 
Faustus, concerning his studies, and 
the injustice of his age] 

Horatian ode; the effect of war on morality 
and upon the life of a humanist and poet. 


1599 German 
George Rudolf Widmann. Erster Theil 
der Wahrhafftigen Historien . . . [The 


First Part of the Veritable History of 
the Lamentable and Execrable Sins 
and Punishments, Together with Many 
Wonderful and Rare Adventures of Dr. 
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Johannes Faustus, a Far-famed Sor- 
cerer and Practitioner in the Black Art, 
Throughout the Whole of His Evil 
Practice Until His Final and Horrible 
Doom. Along with Useful Comments 
and Beautiful Illustrations, With Many 
Matters Interspersed by Way of Warn- 
ing and Instruction. Explained by 
G. R. Widman] 

Allegedly founded n an autograph of 
Pans, found i in his ibay after his death 
sensational but given to moralizing; Faust a 


titanic, but simply led astray by Rome: Helena 
episode a mere ea in a footnote. 


1608 German 
Anon, Faust 


Folkdrama, the Graz performance; comic 
element. 


1612 Spanish 
Antonio Mira de Amescua. El esclavo 
del demonio [The Slave of the Demon] 


A devout play of Gil, a retired religious 
who succumbs to temptation of worldly wis- 
dom, seeks not pleasure but sin, repents, and 
is saved; the battle of the angels for his soul 
is a physical battle, not a debate. 


1623 German 
Anon. Faust 


Folkdrama, the Dresden version; comic 
element. 


1626 German 
Anon. Das Trauerspiel des Doktor 
Faust [Tragedy of Doctor Faust] 


A Dresden performance of a strolling-play- 
ers’ version of Marlowe. 


cl636 English 

Anon. “The Judgment of God Shewed 
Upon [One] John Faustus, Doctor in 
Divini 


Broadside ballad probably dating from six- 
teenth century. 


1637 Spanish 

Calderon de la Barca. El magico pro- 

digioso [The Prodigious Magician] 
Drama; a “Gretchen” Faust set m early 

Christian era; Cipriano [Faust] dies with Jus- 

tina 'Cretchon) on the scaffold but the devil 

loses his soul 


` 
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cl650 German 
Anon. Das Lustspiel des Doktor Faust 
[Comedy of Doctor Faust] 

Folkdrama. 


c1651 Dutch 
Rembrandt. [IX Portraits of Men] 
Contains “Dr. Faustus,” an etching. 


Anon. Faust 
1661 German 


Folkdrama, the Hanover version; comic 
element; Mefisto called Astoroth. 


1674 German 
Johann Nicolaus Pfitzer. Faust 


Narrative; introduced Gretchen character; 
rearranged the Widmann version and restored 
the erotic portions Widmann had omitted; six 
editions, 1874-1726. 


1684 English 
William Mountfort. Life and Death of 
Doctor Faustus, Made into a Farce, 
With the Humours of Harlequin and 
Scaramouche 


AAi 


Wes Nanay: | 


1662 Spanish 
Agustin Moreto. Caer para levantar 
[Fall to Rise] 

Faustlan aspects of Gil treated by a 
Violante [Gretchen] also joins in evil 
but repents and is also saved; battle els 
is verbal duel; written þefore 1655, 24 Fii 
42 scenes are derived from Amescua. 


1664 English 

Anon. History of Doctor John Faustus, 
Compiled in Verse, Very Pleasant and 
Delightful 


Drama; based upon Marlowe's or upon the 
English Chap-book version of Spies. 





Derived from Marlowe’s version; com- 
media dell’ arte elements added; another edi- 
tion, 1688. 


1688 English 
Anon. The Life and Death of the Great 
Arch-Sorcerer Dr. Johannes Faustus 
Drama; an oral tradition corruption of 
Marlowe’s version; advertised as “the incom- 
arable and world-famed play . . . with excel- 
ent Jackpudding tomfoolery from begi g 
to end, In this main performance will be seen 
with wonderment: 


i Se floating through the air on a 


gon 


ba 
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2. Dr. Fausťs sorcery and conjuration of 
the spirits 

3. Jackpudding, whilst he is trying to col- 
lect gold, is tormented by all sorts of 
magic birds in the air 

4. Dr. Faust’s banquet, in which the show- 
dishes are transformed into fantastic 
figures 

5. Marvellous to see will be how men, 
dogs, cats, and other beasts come out 
of pasty and fy through the air 

6. A fire-breathing raven comes flying 
through the air and announces to Faust 
his approaching death 

7. At length Faust is carried away by the 
spirits 


8. Lastly, Hell will be ted adomed 
with beautiful fireworks.” 
1692 German 
Doctor Johannes Faust [attrib] 


Grosser und gewaltiger Meergetst 
[Great and Powerful Sea Ghost] 

One of at least 13 works on magic attrib- 
uted to Faust, most of which have the generic 
title Hélenzwang; printed in Amsterdam by 
or for Holbeck Boecker; Faust gives a sum- 
mary account of his dealings Beelzebub 
and his servant, Mephistopheles, and says, 
“Such a thing will be doubted only by people 
who have entrenched themselves in prejudice 
and who deny that such compacts can be 
made”; it ends with instructions on avoiding 
the penalty of the pact. 


cl700 English 
Anon. “The Just Judgment of God 
Shew’d Upon Dr. John Faustus” 


Broadside ballad; same as anonymous bal- 
lad, ¢1636. 


1711 English 
George Powell. Faustus’ Trip to the 
Jubilee 

Puppet play. 


1712 German 

Christlich Meynenden [pseud] Des 
Durch die gantze Welt beruffenen Ertz- 
Schwartz-Kiinstlers und Zauberers Doc- 
tor Johann Fausts, Mit dem Teufel 
auffgerichtetes Biindntisz . . . [The 
League with the Devil Established by 
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the World-famous Arch-Necromancer 
and Wizard Dr. Johann Faust] 

Known as Faustbuch des Christlich Mey- 
nenden; bore false date of 1525, sometimes 
A tear as 1725, on the assumption that the 
false date is exactly two centuries off; an 
abbreviated form of the Pfitzer work; first 
spelling of “Mephistopheles,” which was fol- 
lowed by Goethe. 
1712 English 
P.S.M. The Life and Actions of Chris- 
topher Wagner, and What He Did by 
Power of Magic by Dr. Scotus Totel 
[sic] 

Prose; a version of the 1593 Tolet work. 


1723 English 
Jobn Rich. The Comical History of 
Doctor Faustus 

Pantomime. 


1723 English 
John Rich. The Necromancer; or, Har- 
lequin Dr. Faustus 


Pantomime; an expanded and elaborated 
version of Rich’s Comical H .++3 Wag- 
ner character replaced by Scaramouche. 


1724 English 
William Hogarth. Masquerades and 
Operas 

Contains engraving, “Dr. Faustus.” 


1724 English 
Thomas Merrivale. The Necromancer, 
or Harlequin Faustus 


Contains a detailed account of the Rich 
production. 


1724 English 
John Rich. Harlequin Necromancer 
and Doctor Faust 


Although the title indicates a different 
treatment, the work is the same as the 1723 
Necromancer. 


1724 English 
John Thurmond. Harlequin Doctor 
Faustus 

Pantomime, Drury Lane; written and pro- 
duced to rival the Rich oe “Harle- 
quin, Mephostophelus, Scaramouch, Pierrot, 


cd 
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Punch, Spirit of Helen . . . With a Grand 
Masque of Heathen Deities.” 


1726 English 
John Thurmond. The Miser, or Wagner 
and Abericock: A Grotesque Entertain- 
ment 

Pantomime; a Wagner ee Faust char- 
acter mostly for of conjuring, i.e., 
stago spectacle. cea 
1730 Austrian 
Anon. Doktor Faust 

A Viennese ballet. 


1738 German 
Anon. Das gottlose Leben... [The 
Wicked Life and Fearful End of the 
Arch-Sorcerer D. Johann Faust] 

A strolling-players’ version performed by 
the Neuber troupe in Hamburg; contains the 
Hans Wurst character, 


1750 English 
Anon. History of Dr. John Faustus. 
Shewing how he Sold Himself to the 
Devil to Have Power to Do What He 
Pleased for Twenty-four Years. Also, 
Strange Things Done by Him and His 
Servant Mephistopholes. With an 
Account How the Devil Came for Him 
and Tore Him to Pieces 

Prose fiction. 


cl759 German 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Faust 
Drama; unfinished; Faust to be saved — 

no punishment for thirst for knowledge; pub- 

Hshed posthumously, 1786. 


1760 English 
Anon. “Dr. Faustus Was a Good Man” 
Nursery rhyme; Faustus as teacher, not 
necromancer; variant reads “Dr. Foster .. .” 
1766 English 
Samuel Arnold. Harlequin Dr. Faustus, 
Altered from the Necromancer 
An opera, libretto by Henry Woodward. 


1768 German 

Anon. Das gottlose Leben ... [The 
Wicked Life and Terrible End of ... 
the Alchemist Doctor Joannis Fausti] 


Prose version. 


1770 German 
Anon. Faust 


Folkdrama, the Hamb version; comic 
element; last recorded performance of the 
folkdrama versions; pirated by Wilkelm 
Hamm. 


1771 French 
Count Anthony Hamilton. L’enchanteur 
Faust [Faust the Enchanter] 

Prose fiction, written about 1700. 


1774-75 German 
Johann W. von Goethe. Urfaust 


Drama; influenced by folkdrama versions 
and puppet shows; no longer a pact, but a 
wager; published in 1887. 


1775 German 
Paul Weidmann. Johann Faust [an 
Allegorical Drama] 


1776 German 

Friedrich Müller. Sttuation aus Fausts 

Leben [Situations from Faust’s Life] 
Dramatic fragment. 


1776 German 
Henrich [sic] Leopold Wagner. Kindes- 
mérderin [The Infanticide] 

Drama; a Gretchen version. 


cl776 German 
Jakob M. R. Lenz. Die Hoéllenrichter 
[Judge of Hell] 


Fragment; farce; Faustus saved from Hell 
by Bacchus, 


1778 German 

J. Friedrich Müller. Fausts Leben 
dramatisiert ... [Faust’s Life Drama- 
tized, First Part] 

1778 German 

Johann F. Schink. Doktor Faust, [A 
Comic Duo-Drama] 

An operetta; Rosalinde disgui Wag- 
ner ea us Mefisto, then a kam 
ending. 
1782 German 
Anon. Johann Faust, [or, Hoaxing the 
Doctor] 

A puppet version of Schink’s New Faust. 


A CALENDAR OF FAUSTS 


1782 German 
Johann F. Schink. Der neue Doktor 
Faust ... [The New Doctor Faust, a 
Pleasantry with Song, in Two Acts] 

An expansion of his 1778 version. 


1790 German 
J. W. von Goethe. Faust 
Drama; first edition, first part; a Gretchen 


1791 German 
Friedrich M. von Klinger. Fausts 
Leben, Thaten, und Hollenfahrt 
[Faust’s Life, Deeds, and Journey to 
Hell] 

Novel with topical political digressions; the 
Prometheus theme; no Helen. 
1791 German 
Aloys Wilhelm Schreiber. Szenen aus 
Fausts Leben [Scenes from Faust’s 
Life] 

Appeared anonymously. 
1792 French 
Anon. Les aventures du docteur Faust 
... [The Adventures of Doctor Faust 
and His Descent into Hell] 

A “translation” of Klinger’s version. 
1793 English 
Anon. The Famous History of Doctor 
John Faustus, the Noted Conjurer and 
Necromancer: Wherein Is Contained 
Many Very Strange Things That Him- 
self Had Seen and Done in the Earth 
and Air: With His Bringing Up, 
Travels, and Last End. Truly Trans- 
lated from the Original Copy 

Abridged from the English chap-book. 


1793 English 
Anon. Harlequin Faustus; or the Devil 
Will Have Its Own 

Pantomime: dialogue and songs. 


1794 German 
Nepomuk Komareck. Faust von Mainz 
[Faust from Mainz] 


Drama; a domestic drama dealing with 
Faust’s daughter; not the Faust theme, but 
based on the printer, Füst. 


li 


1794 German 
Aloys W. Schreiber. Bilder . . . [Pic- 
tures in Softer Colouring from the Life 
of the Black Magician Faust] 

Second edition of his Scenes ... 


1797 German 
F. M. von Klinger. Der Faust der Mor- 
genländer [The Faust of the Orientals] 
Called The Oriental Faust; published in 
“Bagdad,” it deals with Ben ’s stories of 
travels before the Deluge; not a Faust, but a 
Faustian character —- commercial opportun- 
ism exploiting current popularity of Faust. 
1797 German 
Julius Soden. Dr. Faustus 
Folkdrama, 


1798 English 
Anon. Faust, the Great Man, or His 
Wanderings Through the World and 
into Hell 

A version of Von Klinger’s 1791 version or 
of its French translation, 1792; reissued in 
1835. 
1801 German 
Karl Friedrich Benkowitz. Das Jubeln 
der Holle . . . [Jubilation of Hell, or 
Faust the Younger, a Drama of the End 
of the Century] 
‘fs e Par anonymously; acknowledged in 
1801 German 
Ludwig Tieck. Anti-Faust, [or the 
Story of a Stupid Devil, a Comedy in 
Five Acts, with a Prologue and an Epi- 
logue] 


1803 German 
Adalbert von Chamisso. Faust: [an 
Attempt] 

Dramatic fragment of one scene. 


1804 German 

J. F. Schink. Johann Faust, [a Dramatic 
Fantasy Based on a Legend of the Six- 
teenth Century] 


1806 German 
J. J. Engel. Der Travestierte Dr. Faust 
[The Burlesque Dr. Faust] 
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1807 English 

Anon. The Devil and Doctor Faustus. 
Containing the H of the Wicked 
Life and Horrid Death of Doctor John 
Faustus, and Shewing How He Sold 
Himself to the Devil, To Have Power 
for Twenty-four Years to Do What He 
Pleased. Also the Strange Things Done 
by Him and Mephostophiles. With an 
Account How the Devil Came to Him 
at the End of Twenty-four Years and 
Tore Him to Pieces 


A fourteen-chapter abridgment of the Eng- 
lish chap-book version. 


1808 German 
J. W. von Goethe. Faust 

Part I, complete; additions: Dedication, 
Prelude at the Theatre, Prolo in Heaven; 
the Walpurgisnacht was added earlier, prob- 
ably 1794. 


c1808-1825 German 
“Maler” Miller. Faust 

Three parts, six acts, still unpublished; 
Lenchen [Gretchen-Helen], a nun, has a son 
for whom Faust develops an unnatural pas- 
sion; Faust saved. 


1809 German 
Karl Christian Schöne. Faust: [a Ro- 
mantic Tragedy] 

Based on Von Klinger’s version. 
1809 German 
Niklas Vogt. Die Farbenwerke ... |The 
Dye-Works, or, the Printing Press in 
Mayence] 

Drama; Füst the printer, Faust the sorcerer, 
and Don Juan are merged. 
1811 German 
August F. F. von Kotzebue. Die ge- 
schwätzige Taschen [The Loquacious 
Pockets] 


Prose fiction; Faust summons an imp to 
help a lovelorn man. 


1814 German 
Franz Schubert. “Gretchen am Spinn- 
rade” [Gretchen at the Spinning 
Wheel] 

Setting of Gretchen’s Song from Goethe’s 
Faust I; published as Opus 2 in 1821; his set- 


ting of “Gretchen’s Prayer” was left unfin- 
ished. 


1814-1818 German 
Ludwig Spohr. Faust 

; libretto b h Karl Bermhard; 
ie ee 


serious operatic treatment; no Helen. 


1815 German 
Ernst A. F. Klingemann. Faust 
Drama; based on Von Klinger’s version. 


1815 German 
Wilhelm Müller. Doktor Faustus 
Translation of Marlowe’s version. 


1815-24 English 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. Faust 
Translation of scenes from Goethe. 


1817 German 

Ludwig Achim von Arnim. Die Kronen- 

wächter |The Guardians of the Crown] 
Unfinished novel; Faust, a quack; low 

comedy, 

1820 German 

August von Platen. “Fausts Gebet” 

[Faust’s Prayer] 


Poem, 


1820 English 
Charles R. Maturin. Melmoth the 
Wanderer 

Gothic novel; Melmoth [Faust] is granted 
longer life in exchange for his soul; can be 
a by finding someone to take his place; 


1823 German’ 
Karl Christian Schöne. Faust 
A “continuation” of Goethe’s version. 


1824 German 
Julius von Voss. Faust, [a Tragedy with 
Song ard Dance] 


1825 English 

Anon. The Life and Adventures of the 
Celebrated Dr. Faustus; relating his 
First Introduction to Lucifer, and Con- 
nection with Infernal Spirits; His 
Method of raising the Devil and His 
Final Dismissal to the Tremendous 
Abyss of Hell 


Prose. 


=> 
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1825 English 
Washington Irving. “The Devil and 
Tom Walker” 

Comic tale; devil wins; Faust character a 
usurer; not a Faust, but a Faustian antecedent 
of Benet’s version. 


1825 English 
George Soane. Faustus 


A romantic drama in three acts; verse; 
sometimes attributed to Daniel Terry. 


1826 English 
George Borrow. Faust 
Translation of Von Klinger’s version. 


1826 French 
Gerard de Nerval. Faust 

Dramatic fragment of one act and part of 
a second; influenced by Von Klinger and 
Goethe; not to be confused with his transla- 
tion of Goethe’s version. 


1827 French 
Theaulon and Gondolier. Faust 

Drama; “translated” from Goethe’s version, 
with music by Beaucourt. 


1828 English 
Thomas Carlyle, Faust 
Translation of parts of Goethe’s version. 


1828 French 
Eugene Delacroix. Faust 

A series of lithographs as illustrations for 
Goethe’s version. 
1828 French 
Gerard de Nerval. Faust 

Drama; an adaptation af Goethe’s version; 
reworked in 1840. 
1828-1830 French 
Hector Berlioz. “Faust, [Eight Scenes 
from” ] 

Became, later, basis of his The Damnation 
of Faust. 


1829 German 
Christian Dietrich Grabbe. Don Juan 
und Faust 

Tragedy; the Don Juan theme actually in- 
co 
1829 German 
Gustav Albert Lortzing. “Don Juan 
und Faust” 
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Incidental music for Grabbe’s Don Juan 
Und Faust. 


1830 French 
Hector Berlioz. Symphonie Fantastique 


Originally projected as a Faust ballet; the 
movements are related to specific episodes of 
the Faust legend. 


1831 German 

Harro Paul Harring. Faust im mod- 

ernen Anzug .. . [Faust in Modern 

Dress, a Shadow-Play with Light] 
Topical satire. 


1831 German 
Gustav Pfizer. Faust Szene [Faustian 
Scenes] 


Unfinished attempt to complete Goethe’s 
Faust for him. 


1831 German 
Johann Karl Rosenkranz. Geistiges 
Nachwort . . . [Spiritual Epilogue to 
the Tragedy of Faust] 

Another “continuation” of Goethe’s version. 


1832 Italian 

Gaetano Donizetti. Fausta 
Opera. 

1832 German 

[P] Geiselbrecht. Faust 
Puppet drama. 


1832 German 
J. W. von Goethe. Faust IT 


Posthumous; included was incidental music 
for Faust I or Faust II or both by August 
Bungert, Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, Alphons 
Diepenbrock, John L. Hatton, Paul Hoffer, 
Edward Lassen, Sylvio Lazzari, Prince Antoni 
Radziwill, Max von Schillings, and others. 


1832 German 
Karl von Holtei. Doktor Johannes 
Faust, [a Melodrama in Three Acts] 


1832 German 
Richard Wagner. “Faust, [Seven Songs 
from Goethe’s”] 


1833 French 
Adolphe Adam. Faust 
Ballet. 
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1833 German 
Ludwig Bechstein. Faustus 


Dramatic poem; a rhymed version of 
Pfizer’s edition of Widmann’s Faustbuch; 
added two original cantos, 


1833 English 
Abraham Hayward. Faust 


A literal prose translation of Goethe's 
Faust I. 


1833 German 

Jakob Daniel Hoffmann. Faust, [A 
Tragedy by Goethe, Continued by J. D. 
Hoffmann 


Faust, Mefisto, and the author are saved. 


1833 German 
J. G. Seidel. Doktor Faust am Rieder- 
berge [Dr. Faust on the Wild Moun- 
tain] 

The Walpurgisnacht theme. 


1834 English 
Arthur M. Forrester. Faust 


Poem. 


1834 German 
Moritz Retzsch. “Faust,” [Sketches for 
Goethe’s] 

Series of line-drawings; Mefisto dressed as 
a Tyrolean. 


c1834-1844 German 
Theodore von Holst [Mephisto draw- 
ing wine from the table] 

Painting. 


1835 German 
D. Schiff. Johann Faust in Paris, 1463 


1835 English 
John Anster. Faustus, a Dramatic Mys- 
tery 

A “translation” or “imitation” of Goethe’s 
version, expanded by one-seventh. 
1835 German 
Jens Baggesen. Faust complet [Com- 
pleted Faust] 


Satire on Faust in particular and on roman- 
ticism in general. 


1835 German 
Braun von Braunthal. Faust 
Tragedy. 


1835 English 
William Godwin. Lives of the Necro- 
mancers 

Contains “Faustus,” the longest biography 
in the work; devil appears as a gray monk. 
Faust becomes a necromancer after the pact, 
receives the “Black Book” from Mephostoph- 
iles [Godwin conjectures “Nephostophiles,” 
lover of clouds]; Faust is damned by fils own 
despair. 


1835 German 
Karl Gutzkow. Hamlet in Wittenberg 


Hamlet and Horatio meet Faust and 
Mefisto. 


1836 German 
Nikolaus Lenau. Faust 


Epic drama; Faust commits suicide; no 
Helen. 


1838 German 
Anon. Faustus 


Incomplete; scenes from Fausts posthu- 
mous existence. 


1838 German 
Gustav Schwab. Faust 
A popular chapbook. 


1839 English 
Philip James Bailey. Festus 

Reading drama; 30 printings in first six 
years; eleven editions, with expansions and 
in lations from other works, over a period 
oF ity years; final version, the “Jubilee” edi- 
FN 1889, one of the longest works in Eng- 


1839 German 
Th. Scheerer. Stauf, [a Poem] 
A burlesque. 


1839 German 
Ludwig Hermann Wolfram. Faust 
Dramatic poem in three parts. 


1839-1840 German 
Richard Wagner. Faust Overture 


Produced 1844; planned as first movement 
of a Faust symphony; reworked after 1844 


~~ 
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ormance and tentatively retitled “Faust in 
er Einsamkeit” [Faust in Solitude]; reworked 
as “an entirely new score” in 1855. 


1840 French 
Gerard de Nerval. Faust 
A reworking of the 1828 version. 


1841 German 
[P] von der Hagen. Faust 
Puppet-play, the Schiitz-Dreher Berlin 


version, 


1841 German 
Joseph Emil Nürnberger. Faust junior, 
[a Dramatic Sketch] 

A good angel in the place of Mefisto. 


1842 English 
Anon. Faust, or the Demon of Drachen- 
fels 

Drama; “spectacle.” 
1842 German 
Waldemar Nürnberger [pseud: M. 
Solitar] Josephus Faust 


Poem. 


1844-1853 German 
Robert Schumann. 
from Goethe’s”] 

Projected as an opera, but considered an 
oratorio as it stands; no Helen. 


1846 German 
J. Scheible. Das Kloster [The Cloister] 
A 12-volume work on magic; volumes II 


and V contain twelve works attributed to 
Faust. 


1846-1848 German 

Karl Simrock. Doktor Johannes Faust 
Puppet-play in four acts; a poetical “recon- 

struction and restoration” from various 

accounts of the Schiitz-Dreher version and 

from Geisselbrecht’s version [Simrock was a 

scholar who collected puppet plays] 


1846 French 
Hector Berlioz. Faust, [The Damna- 
tion of] 


Opera; libretto by Berlioz and Gaudon- 
nieres, from Nerval’s version of Goethe’s ver- 
sion; no Helen. 


“Faust, [Scenes 
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1846 French 
Eugene Delacroix [Marguerite in 
Church | 
Painting. 
1847 English 


D, J. P. Drakeford. Faust, a Phantasia 
in Three Acts 

-play, from Simrock’s version of the 
slà puppet ly Hedderwick calls it inaccu- 


rate and incomplete. 


1847 German 
Heinrich Heine. Doktor Faust: [A 
Dance Poem] 


A scenario for a mime or a ballet; devil as 
Mephistophela, a dancing female form. 


1847 English 
George W. M. Reynolds. Faust, a Ro- 
mance of the Secret Tribunals 

Novel; Helen replaced by Lucrezia Borgia. 


1847 German | 
J. Scheible. Die Legende .. . [The Leg- 
end of Faust] 


Compendium of variant treatments; in- 
cludes critical studies. 


c1847 French 
Jacques M. J. Gregoir. Faust 
A cantata based on Goethe’s version. 


1848 Italian 

Costa, Panizza, and Bajetti. Faust 
Ballet in seven scenes; choreography by 

Perrot. 


1849 English 
Anna Swanwick. Faust 

The first scholarly and metrical English 
Poe of Goethe's Faust I; notes by Karl 


1850 German 
Wilhelm Hamm. Faust 


Puppet play pirated from Guido Bon- 
neschky’s unpublished version; characters tn- 
clude Wagner and Casper, “a strolling wit”; 
“Subterranean Spirits’; Auerhahn, Haribax, 
Asmodeus, Vitzliputzli; David and Goliath, 
the Chaste Lucretia, Samson and Delilah, 
Judith and the Head of Holofernes, Helen of 
Troy, a Good Genius, and a Dragon. 
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1850-1852 English 
John Brougham. Ye Deville and Dr. 
Faustus 

Burlesque drama. 


1850-1856 English 
George W. M. Reynolds. Faust and the 
Demon 

Gothic novel; same as 1847 publication? 


1851 German 
J. Scheible. Doktor Fausts Bücher- 
schatz [Doctor Faust’s Collection of 
Rare Books] 

Contains the texts of thirteen works attrib- 
uted to Faust, all but one previously printed 
in Das Kloster, 1846. 


1851 German 
Hans Schilf. Faust 
Tragedy. 


1851 German 
Xaver [sic] Schmid. Der neue Faust 
[The New Faust] 


1854 English 

Anon. Faustus and Mefistopheles 
Drama; manufactured to rival a contempo- 

rary production. 


1854 English 
Dion Boucicault [with Thomas William 
Robertson] Faust and Marguerite 

A magical drama in three a i oe 
the Kean production; includes and Bad 
Angels in dispute, not over Faust, but over 
Marguerite. 


1854 German 
Franz Liszt. Faust Symphony 

Chorus added in 1857; from Goethe’s ver- 
sion; movements: Gretchen, Faust, Mephi- 
stopheles, 


1855 German 
Franz Grillparzer. Faust, [a Dramatic 
Fragment] 

Written in 1811, with additions in 1822; 
projected repetition of the Gretchen tragedy. 
1855 English 
Wilhelm Meyer Lutz. Faust and Mar- 
guerite 

Opam performed at the Surrey Theatre; 
based on 


Goethe’s version. 


1856 German 
Oskar Schade. Faust 

Fuppet-play, a collation of two Welmar 
exts, 


1858 Russian 
Ivan Turgenev. “Faust, [A Story in 
Nine Letters” | 

Short story. 


1857 English 
Anon. Faust 


Ballet, as performed by the Ronzani troupe 
in New York. 


1858 German 
E. Jacobsen. Faust und Gretchen 


1858-69 German 
Ferdinand L. Stolte. Faust 

Drama; as “Schiller would have written 
it” — over 1,000 pages long. 


1859 French 

Nicolas-Francois Chifflart. “Faust [at 

the Sabbat”] and “Faust [in Combat”] 
Two drawings. 


1859 French 
Charles Gounod. Faust 
; libretto by Barbier and Carré, from 
es version; a Gretchen version, known 
in Germany as Faust end Margaret or, merely, 
Margaret; no Helen, except in ballet. 


1860 German 
Franz Liszt. “Faust, [Two Episodes 
from Lenau’s” | 

Orchestral works: “Der nächtliche Zug” 
[Night Procession] and “Der Tanz in der 
Dorfschenke” [Dance in the Village Inn] 
(his first “Mefisto Waltz”) 


1861 German 
Adolf Brenglass [pseud: Glassbrenner] 
Elizabeth und Faust 

A reworking of Count Hamilton’s story. 


1862 German 
Carl Engel. Faust 

Puppet-play; an amalgam of Faust and 
Wagner puppet-plays. 
1862 English 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. “Faus- 
tine” 


A CALENDAR OF FAUSTS 


Poem; “the devil threw dice with God / 
For you” — the Job theme; the devil wins; a 
feminine version. 


1862 German 
Friedrich Theodor Vischer. Faust: Der 
Tragoedie dritter Theil ... [Faust: The 


Third Part of the Tragedy written in 
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1864 English 
Abraham Hayward. Faust 


A literal prose translation of Goethe’s ver- 
sion; the eighth edition, amplified. 


1864 Hungarian 
Ödön Mihalovich. “Faust Overture” 
For pianoforte duet; based on Goethe. 





faithful imitation of the spirit of the 
second part of Goethe’s Faust by Deu- 
tobold Symbolizetti Allegoriowitsch 
Mystifizinsky ] 

A parody. 


1864 English 
George Borrow. Faustus: His Life, 
Death, and Doom 


A romance in prose, “translated” from an 
unidentified German work; same as his Von 
Klinger translation of 1826? 


1864 German 
C. E. Mélling. Fausts Tod ... [The 
Death of Faust, a Tragedy] 


1864 German 
Albert Möser. Doktor Faust in Salz- 
burg 


Drama. 


1865 German 
Carl Engel. Faust 
Puppet-play; the Oldenburg version. 


e 
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1865 English 
Sir Theodore Martin. Faust 

Translation of Goethe’s Faust I; technically 
sound. 


1866 Spanish 
Estanislao del Campo. Fausto 

Long poetic dialogue in six episodes; an 
Arcona “Gaucho’s reaction” to Gounod’s 
opera; translation into English in 1947. 


1868 German 
R. Dehnike. Der neue Faust [The New 
Faust] 


1866 French 

Paul Verlaine. “Nuit du Walpurgis 

Classique” [Classical Walpurgis Night] 
From his book, Poémes Saturniens; refers 

directly to Goethe’s Faust IT. 


1867 English 
Adam Linsay Gordon. Ashtaroth 

Long poem, partly founded upon Goethe’s 
version. 


1867 English 
Francis Leon. Faust 


A burlesque drama for the use of a female 


impersonator in the Leon and Kelly troupe, 
New York. 


1867 English 
John F. Poole. Faust 

Burlesque drama for the use of the Wor- 
rells sisters. 


1867 English 
Robert Craig. Faust 

Burlesque, brought out to rival Poole’s and 
Leon’s. 


1868 Italian 
Arrigo Boito. Mefistofele 

Opera; libretto by Boito, from Goethe’s 
Faust I and I; Faust ts and is saved; 


mixes Sabbat and Classical Greece. 
1869 French 
Anon. Faust 
A parody; drama; produced in New York. 
1869 Flemish 


Jan van den Eeden [Faust’s Last Night] 
A. cantata. 


1869 German 

Adolf Müller. Faust, [A Tragedy in 
Five Acts. A Second Part to Goethe’s 
Faust] 


1869 French 
Florimond Ronger [pseud: Hervé] Le 
Petit Faust 

et ee Hbretto by Cremieux and Jaime; 
parody of Goethe’s Faust I and of Gouncd. 


1871 English 
Bayard Taylor. Faust 

Translation of the Goethe version, “in 
original metres”; metrically su r; | 
considered the standard English te 
1874-1892 German 
Carl Engel. Deutsche Puppenkomédien 
[German Puppet-comedy] 

ee in twelve volumes, including: 

The Folkplay of Doctor Johann 


A 
V er, Erstwhile Famu- 
are of ee ieee Faust 
VIX. Doctor Faust 


IX The Two Old German Fo 
Doctor Johann Faust and 
Wagner, Faust’s Famulus 


X Doctor Johann Faust, Folkplay from 
the Plagwitz Summer Theatre. 


1879 German 
A. Fitger. Fausts Schatten [Faust’s 
Shadow] 


1879 English 
William Schwenck Gilbert. Gretchen 
Drama in blank verse. 


lays of 
ph 


1879 Russian 
Modest Petrovitch Mussorgsky. [“Song 
of the Flea”] 

From Goethe's Faust I. 


1880 German 
H. E. Jahn. Faust, [a Satire] 


1881 Italian 
Louise Angelique Bertin. Fausto 
Opera; libretto based upon Goethe’s ver- 


sion; first major version by a woman. 


™ 
® 
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1881 German 
[?] Jacobson. Faust und Gretchen 
Farce; produced in New York. 


1883 English 
S. S. Conant. Faustus, a poem 


1884 English 
Henry W. G. Plunkett [pseud H. P. 
Gratton] Faust 

Play. 


1885 English 
W. G. Wills [with Thomas William 
Robertson] Faust 

Drama; adapted from Goethe’s Faust I for 
Sir Henry Irving; omitted Prologue and 
Witches’ Kitchen scene; omitted the Auerbach 
Cellar scene as “unsuitable”; added Witches’ 
Kitchen scene in 18886. 


1886 English 
E. M. Ayling. Faust 


A poem 


1886 German 
[P] Lübke. Faust 

Puppet-play, a collation of three Berlin 
versions. 


1887 English 
Robert Browning. “Füst and His 
Friends” 

A quasi-dramatic poem; a demonic-bargain 
version of Fiist-the-Printer’s printing ma- 
chine; the Prometheus theme. 


1887 German 
J. W. von Goethe. Urfaust 
First publication. 


1887 English 

Thomas C. H. Hedderwick. The Old 
German Puppet Play of Doctor Faust 
Turned Into English 


Translation of Wilhelm Hamm's transcript 
of the Bonneschky MS. 


1887 German 
K. A. Linde. Faust. [Third Part to 
Goethe’s Faust] 


1887 German 
Adolf Müller. Doktor Fausts Ende 
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1887 German 
Karl Friedrich Zöllner. Faust 

Opera; libretto by Zóllner, based upon 
Goethe’s version. 


1888 English 
Lewis Morrison. Faust 

Drama; called “scenic”; patterned on 
Wills’ version. 


1888 English 
Roden Noel. A Modern Faust 
Updated; no Helen character. 


1888 German 
G. Zapf. Fausts Jugend und Ahasvers 
Tod [Faust’s Youth and the Death of 
Ahasuerus] 

The Wandering Jew theme. 


1889 English 
John Kendrick Bangs. Mephistopheles, 
a Profanation 

Operatic burlesque eee at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, with a cast 
of over 400; Mefisto in love with Marguerite; 
Faust the “principal of the Nuremburg Acad- 
emy for Young Ladies and Gentlemen. About 
to enter his second childhood”; comic charac- 
ter, Mephistopheles, Jr. 


1889 English 
Fred Somomon [with others] Faust on 
Time 

Burlesque dramatic version. 


cl1890 English 
Edwardes, Lutz, and Carr. Faust-up- 
to-Date 

A burlesque in the manner of Gay’s Beg- 


gars Opera, 


cl890 French 
Raoul de Najac. Faust Marié 
Pantomime. 


1891 English 

Arthur Kollmann. Doctor Faust 
Puppet-play. 

1895 German 

Hermann Hango. Faust und Prome- 


theus 
Epic-dramatic poem. 


< 
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1897 French 
Paul Dukas. “L'Apprenti Sorcier” [The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice] 

Scherzo for orchestra, based on Goethe’s 
ballad, “Der Zauberlehrling”; a Wagner ver- 
sion variant. 


1898 French 

Alfred Jarry.. Gestes et Opinions du 
Docteur Faustroll Pataphysicien [The 
Exploits and Opinions of Doctor Faus- 
troll, Pataphysician] 

Rabelaisian prose; Faust combined with 
troll: therefore, Faust character is combined 
with the Homunuculus; Faust, bom full 
grown at the age of 63, travels by sieve, 
accompanied by a summons server who is try- 
ing to collect back rent from him and by a 
monkey, Bosse-de-Nage, a travesty of bie 
ner; the “pataphysics” version of Faust; pu 
lished umously in 1911, 


cl1899-1901 English 

Maud Menefee. “How Margaret Led 

Faust Through the Perfect World” 
Short prose fairy tale. 


1901 German 
Robert Petsch. Faust 


Puppet-play; a corrupt Franconian variant 
from : 


1901 English 
Arthur Symons. Faustus and Helen 
One-act verse tragedy, 


1901-1907 French 

Charles Koechlin. “Nuit de Walpurgis 

classique” [Classical Walpurgisnacht] 
Symphonic poem; “after Verlaine, from 

Goethe. 


1908 English 
Stephen Phillips [with J. Comyns Carr] 
Faust 


Drama in four acts; competition for Irv- 
ing’s production of Wills’ version; em i 
on spectacle; freely adapted from Goethe. 


cl910 Yiddish 
Jacob Gordin. Gott, Mensch, un der 
Taiwel [God, Man, and the Devil] 

A dramatic adaptation of Goethe’s version, 
for Jacob Adler. 


1910 German 

Gustav Mahler [Eighth Symphony] 
2nd Movement: choral, final scene of sec- 

ond part of Goethe’s Faust. 


1912 English 
Max Beerbohm. “Enoch Soames” 


Short fiction concerning “a thurd-rait poit 
hoc . .. maix a bargin with the Devv] in auder 
ter no wot posteriti thinx ov im.” 


1912 German 
Felix Draeseke. “Faust, [Easter Scene 
from” | 

For solo voices, chorus, and orchestra; 
based on Goethe. 


1912 English 

Dora Nussey. The Prodigious and La- 

mentable History of Dr. Johannes Faust 
Puppet-play; translated and adapted from 

“the old German puppet play of Faust.” 


1913 French 
Lili Boulanger. Faust et Helene 
Cantata based on Goethe. 


1913 English 

Arthur Davison Ficke. Mr. Faust 
Drama; five acts of blank verse; contem- 

porary setting. 


1915 English 

Helen Haiman Joseph. Life and Death 
of Dr. Johannes Faust 

oe “from the old German puppet 
piay 


1919 German 
Ferdinand Avenarius. Faust 
Drama. 


1919 English 
James Branch Cabell. Jurgen 


Prose fiction; given back his youth for a 
period, Jurgen [Faust] wanders and wocs and 
rejects Helen; returns gladly to his former 
State. 


1919 English 
Arthur Symons. “Helen and Faustus” 


Poem in thirteen stanzas; not to be con- 
fused with the drama of 1901. 
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1920 German 
Ferruccio Busoni. Doktor Faust 

; libretto by Busoni; completed by 
Jamach, Busoni’s pupil. 


1921 Italian 
Ferruccio Busoni. [Sarabande and 
Cortege] 

Opus 51; orchestral studies dealing with 
Faust’s last entrance and the wedding march 
for the Duke and Duchess of Parma. 


1922 English 

G. Fletcher Clark. Doctor Faustus 
Comedy version of Marlowe's drama; for 

puppets. 


1922 English 

Arthur Davison Ficke. Mr. Faust, an 
Entirely New Version, Reconstructed 
for Stage Production 


Drama; Faust, a modern New Yorker; 
A acts. 


1923 English 

Conrad Aiken. “Pilgrimage of Festus” 
Long ; Faust character, but not Faust 

plot, except for Faustian wanderings. 


1923 Russian 
Anatoli V. Lunacharski. Faust [and 
the City] 

Drama in three acts, by Minister of Educa- 
tion, U.S.S.R; Faust, as benevolent despot, 
rejoices to find “the People” are happy and 
successful in governing themselves. 


1924 English 
Hart Crane. “For the Marriage of 
Faustus and Helen” 

Three-part lyric poem from White Build- 
ings, published in 1926; an Helen work rather 
than a Faust; contemporary. 


1925 English 
Maurice Baring. “Dr. Faust’s Last Day” 
Short story. 


1925 French 

Michel de Ghelderode. La mort du 
docteur Faust [The Death of Doctor 
Faust] 


“A Tragedy for the Music Hall, in a Pro- 
logue and Three Episodes.” 
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cl925 English 
Thomas W. Robertson. Faust and Mar- 
guerite 


Romantic drama in 3 acts; reprint of 1849 
collaboration with Boucicault? 


1926 English 
Stephen Vincent Benet. “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster” 


Short prose fiction; not a Faust, but popu- 
larly considered to be; Faust wins. 


1926 English 
Paul du Pont and Alfred Stury. The 
Tragedy of Dr. Faust 

Puppet-play. 


1926 English 
Angela Marco. Faust in Spring 


Verse. 


1926 French 
Emile Nourry [pseud: P. Saintyves] 
La légende du docteur Faust [The 
Legend of Doctor Faust] 

Adaptation of several early texts. 


1926 German 
Lorenz Schmitt. Doktor Johann Faust 


1927 Russian 
Yevgenil N. Chirikov. “Faust” 
Short fiction. 


cl927 French 
Aragon, Breton, and Antheil. Faust III 
Unrevised libretto for a five-act opera; 


music not written. 


1928 English 
William Spooner. The Comical Trag- 
edy of Dr. John Faust 

Puppet-play. 


1929 German 
Max von Boehn. Dr. Faustus 
Puppet-play. 


1929 English 
Harry L. Wilson, Jr. Faust 

ey: “from the sixteenth century 
legend.” 
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1930 English 
Charles Norman. “Faustus” 

One-act play; poem of approximately 125 
lines; dialogue between Faustus and Mephi- 
stopheles. 


1930 English 

George Madison Priest. Faust 
Translation of Goethe’s Faust I and IT; in 

original meters; follows original rhyme pat- 

terns; scholarly. 

1932 German 

“Kriimmer, poet.” Faust, [a diplomatic 

fragment] 


Drama; a parody or travesty of the Goethe 
version; written for the cast of a successful 
production of the Goethe work. 


1935 English 
Charles B. Nelson. “Faust in Iowa” 


Poem. 


1936 English 
Paul Bowles. “Incidental Music for 
Marlowe's Dr. Faustus” 


1936 German 
Hermann Reutter. Doktor Johannes 
Faust 
Opera; libretto from an old puppet-play. 
1937 Spanish 
Salvador Novo. El tercer Fausto 
Reading drama; author is Mexican. 


1938 English 
Gertrude Stein. Doctor Faustus Lights 
the Lights 

Libretto for an opera; Marguerite and 
Helena are merged in one character, named 
“Marguerite Ida and Helena Annabel”; the 
Prometheus theme, Marguerite does not die, 
but presumably goes off with an anonymous 
“man from overseas,” 
1939 English 
Dorothy Sayers. The Devil to Pay; Be- 
ing the Famous History of John Faustus 
the Conjurer of Wittenberg in Ger- 
many; How He Sold His Soul to the 
Enemy of Mankind, and Was Served 
XXIV Years by Mephistopheles, and 
Obtained Helen of Troy to his Para- 
mour, With Many Other Marvels; and 
How GOD dealt with Him at the Last 


A “stage-play” for the Canterbury Cathe- 
dral Festival. 


1940 English 
Alfred Hayes. “The Imitation of Faust” 
Lyric poem on the modern writer as Faust. 


1943 Dutch 
Pol Heyns. De historie .. . [The His- 
tory of Dr Christoffel Wagenaer] 

A Dutch version of an old Dutch Wagner 


narrative, 


1944 Argentinian 
Alberto Ginastera. [Overture to Creole 
Faust] 

Based on Del Campo’s Fausto. 


1944 English 
Richard H. Ward. Faust in Hell: a 
Melodrama 


1946 English 
Karl Shapiro. “Progress of Faust” 


Short narrative poem; a history of Faust 
as character development. 


1946 French 

Paul Valery. Mon Faust [My Faust] 
Reading drama; but in two 

parts: “Lust, The Girl of C * and “The 

Hermit, or The Curses of the Universe,” a 

comedy and a fairy-play respectively; morality 

play element. 


1948 English 

Basil Ashmore. Doctor Faustus 
Marlowe's drama with comic portions by 

other hands deleted; text slightly rearranged 

to clarify some obscurity to restore it to 

conjectural original form. 


1948 German 
Thomas Mann. Doktor Faustus 

Novel; a Mann “treatment”; Germany is 
Faustus; contains “The Lamentation of Dr. 
Faustus,” su y by Adrian [Faust]; 
ea 27 contains a “free adaptation” of 
the Faustbuch; the oratorio in the novel is 
based on the Faustbuch. 


1949 English 
Charles F. MacIntyre. Faust 

A version of Goethe’s Faust I; lacks poetic 
inversions and uses rhyme only occasionally; 
revised in 1957. 


. 
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1949 English 
Louis MacNeice. Faust 

A translation-adaptation of Goethe's ver- 
sion, with major deletions, mostly from 
Faust II, to clarify dramatic structure; made 
for BBC as a reading drama. 


1950 English 
George Madison Priest. Faust 
A revision of his 1930 edition. 


1950-1952 English 
Wilfrid Mellers. Tragicall History of 
Christopher Marlowe 
Opera; libretto by R. J. White, based on 
Marlowe's Doctor Faustus. 
c1950 Italian 
Mario Monicelli. [Fame and the Devil] 
Italian screen scenario; comedy; Faust 
character unwittingly summons the devil; 
wants to be famous; devil gives him a series 
of bodies, each of a famous person; one, a 
tenor, sings an aria from Boito’s Mefistofele. 


1951 French 

Rene Clair [with Armand Salacrou] 
La Beauté du Diable [American release 
title: Beauty and the Devil] 

French satirical version; based partly on 
Calderon’s Life is a Dream; Faust and Mefisto 
exchange forms; Mefisto loses the bargain; 
first original version for the screen? 


1952 German 
Hanns Eisler. Johann Faustus 

Libretto; Marxist version; Faust is a ae 
ant’s son; Act One based on ie Faustbuch; 
the Walpurgisnacht consists italistic 
es contains Biblical fashbanks: Act 
Three based on the Faustbuch; Faust repents 
but is damned anyway; performed May 11 
1953 in East Germany. 


1952 English 

George Haimsohn. The Bedside Faust 
A cartoon version; a burlesque of Gounod’s 

operatic version. 


1953 English 
J. Owens. Doctor Faust 
“A play based upon old German puppet 
versions.” 
1954 Spanish 
Edgar Neville. Veinte Afiitos [Twenty 
Little Years] 


23 
Comedy; Pepe and Faustina, middle-aged, 
are approached separately by a demon who 


offers youth on the usual terms; both accept, 
fall in love with each other, but ask to return 
to older spouses; the devil is driven from hell 
for failure. 


1955 English 
John Ciardi. “Doctor Faustus” 
Lyric; a chiding character analysis. 


1956 English 
Hyam Plutzik. Horatio 


Part II is entitled “Faustus”; Horatio’s 
recollection of a pre-pact conversation in Wit- 
tenberg between Horatio and Faustus — 
“when I knew him, wiser and more erudite 
than any of E ’s wise”; concerning Ham- 
let, but revealing Faustus’ tendencies and 
foreshadowing his end. 


1957 English 
Robert Wallace. Faust 57 

A “fantasy” written for television; the 
Prometheus, theme; Faust, a modern scientist, 
sells his soul for the one element necessary to 
complete a scientific formula that could mean 
a world of peace and plenty for all; Faust’s 
soul is taken to Heaven when the devil kills 
him; cast includes: the Devil, Pride, Sloth, 
Envy, a Commissar, Marguerite, Helen, and 
Anne Boleyn; produced June 24 1957. 


1958 Russian 
Viktor M. Zhirmunski. Faust, [Legend 
of Doctor] 

Puppet-play. 


1959 English 
John Evelyn. The Tragedy of Faust 
Drama. 


1960 Italian 
Carlo Cassola. Fausto e Anna 


Novel; Faust, rebelHous idealist; Anna, the 
Gretchen character; no Mefisto, no pact. 


1960 English 
Robert Duncan. Faust Foutu 


“A comic masque” in four parts; a Gretchen 
version; uses a Master of Ceremonies as 
chorus; characters include: Helen of Troy, 
Greta Garbo, Brunhild, Fanst’s mother, “the 
author,” and Euphorion, who is murdered by 
Marguerite. 
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1980 German 
Michl Ehbauer. Der Faust in den 
Krachledern 


A Bavarian dialect “tragicomedy”; panne 
title: Faust in Split Pants / Fist in the Split 


1961 English 
John Evelyn. Walpurgis Night 
Drama. 
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1961 English 
Ogden Nash. “The Miraculous Count- 
down: A Christmas Tale” 

Comic poem about “Dr. Faustus Foster... 
a truly incompetent scientist,” who sells his 
soul by mistake to his Guardian Angel. 


1961 German 
Helmut Wiemken. Doktor Fausti 
Weheklag [Doctor Faust’s Lament] 


Prose narrative based on the folkbooks of 
Dr Faust and Wagner. 


1962 English 
Jean Arnaldi. Fausto’s Keyhole 
Novel; faint Faust-Mefisto overtones. 


1962 English 
William Burford. “Young Faust” 


131-line poem in six parts; how Faust came 
to be a seeker of knowledge. 


1962 English 
J. A. Richards. Tomorrow Morning, 
Faustus! An Infernal Comedy 
“Lord Faustus” in Hell undoes Hell. 
1963 English 
Charles Beaumont. Printer’s Devil 
Television scenario; a Printer-Faust; Mr 
Smith [Meflsto] offers assistance to a news- 
paper publisher. 
1963 English 
Robert Nathan. Devil with Love 
Novel; devil wants a human heart, but 


loses it. 


1963 English 
William Tenn. “Bernie the Faust” 

Short story — science fiction; Mefisto Ogo 
Eksar; “Faust” saves the world from the 
threat of invasion from Outer Space. 


1964 English 
Lawrence Durrell. An Irish Faustus 

“A morality in nine scenes”; a non-tragic 
Marguerite version; the Prometheus theme. 
1964 English 
John Igo. A Chamber Faust 


Suite of lyrics; a Gretchen variant; anti- 
heroic. 


Aag 





Mephistopheles, Lithograph by Eugene Delacroix from his Faust (1828). 
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Corporal Trim reading a sermon. Original drawing by William 


Hogarth, ink ard pencil. Berg Collection 


The Journey and the Picture: The 
Art of Sterne and Hogarth 


By Wu.11aM Hotz 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


CeT WOULD GIVE both my Ears,” wrote Laurence Sterne to his new 

acquaintance Richard Berenger in March 1760, “. . . for no more than 
ten Strokes of Howgarth’s witty Chissel, to clap at the Front of my next Edi- 
tion of Shandy. . . . The loosest Sketch in Nature, of Trim’s reading the 
Sermon to my Father &c; w‘ do the Business.” * The gist of this letter, which 
Sterne wrote in his first days of fame as an author, was a plea that Berenger 
(who knew Hogarth) act as intermediary for Sterne (who did not) in 
securing the specified illustration for this second edition of Tristram Shandy 
(Books I & IT), which Sterne’s publisher now undertook on the strength 
of the immediate success of the initial printing. Berenger accepted the mis- 
sion and was successful: the result was the first of two illustrations Hogarth 
did for Sterne’s book. The original drawings for both of these are now part 
of the Berg Collection of The New York Public Library. 

The first will occupy our attention here — the famous scene in which 
Corporal Trim reads the sermon on conscience to the group assembled in 
the Shandy sitting-room to await Tristram’s birth. The passage as it appears 
in Tristram Shandy, even with a paragraph omitted, seems extremely long 
and detailed; but this, as we shall see, is to a purpose: 


He stood before them with his body swayed, and bent forwards just 
so far, as to make an angle of 85 degrees and a half upon the plain of 
the horizon; —- which sound orators, to whom I address this, know very 
well, to be the true persuasive angle of incidence; — in any other angle 
you may talk and preach; — ’tis certain, — and it is done every day; — 
but with what effect, — I leave the world to judge! 

The necessity of this precise angle of 85 degrees and a half to a mathe- 
matical exactness, — does it not shew us, by the way, — how the arts 
and sciences mutually befriend each other? .. . 

He stood, — for I repeat it, to take the picture of him in at one view, 
with his body sway’d, and somewhat bent forwards, — his right-leg firm 
under him, sustaining seven-eighths of his whole weight, — the foot of 
his left-leg, the defect of which was no disadvantage to his attitude, 
advanced a little, — not laterally, nor forwards, but in a line betwixt 


1 Wilbur L. Cross, The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne (3rd ed, revised, New Haven 1929) 
215, 587-588. References to Tristram Shandy will be to the critical edition by James A. Work 
(New York, Odyssey Press 1940). 
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them; — his knee bent, but that not violently, — but so as to fall within 
the limits of the line of beauty; — and I add, of the line of science too; — 
for consider, it had one eighth part of his body to bear up; — so that in 
this case the position of the leg is determined, — because the foot could 
be no further advanced, or the knee more bent, than what would allow 
him mechanically, to receive an eighth part of his whole weight under 
it, — and to carry it too. 

S~ This I recommend to painters: — need I add, — to orators? — I 
think not; for, unless they practice it, — they must fall upon their noses. 

So much for Corporal Trim’s body and legs. — He held the sermon 
loosely, — not carelessly, in his left-hand, raised something above his 
stomach, and detach’d a little from his breast; — his right-arm falling 
negligently by his side, as nature and the laws of gravity ordered it,— but 
with the palm of it open and turned towards his audience, ready to aid 
the sentiment, in case it stood in need. (11.17.122-23) 


Sterne specified this scene in his request to Berenger because in his text he 
had “drawn” the figure of Trim (and, in an earlier passage, that of Dr Slop) 
in playful accord with the theories of form which Hogarth had developed 
several years earlier in his Analysis of Beauty (1753);? and he saw in this 
joining of their talents an opportunity to “transmit us hand in hand together 
down to futurity.” But this union of the painter and writer was in fact also 
sanctioned by the generally received “pictorialist” theory of literature of the 
day, which in turn was grounded in a centuries-old traditional relationship 
between the “sister arts” that dated at least from Simonides’ observation that 
“painting is mute poetry, and poetry a speaking picture,” and which was 
authoritatively reinforced by Horace’s recommendation (seldom quoted in 
context ) that “a poem should be like a painting.” What I should like to exam- 
ine here are certain aspects of the work of Sterne and Hogarth that mutually 
clarify one another when viewed against the background of this close rela- 
tionship between the arts. The illustration by Hogarth will provide a con- 
venient nexus from which to begin this study. 


I 


The tradition that brought Sterne and Hogarth together was nourished 
from two sources: a pictorialist theory of literature and a literary theorv of 
painting; and these in turn rested upon a mimetic theory of art with a strong 
visual bias. The idea that literature somehow imitated the visible surface of 


2 I am engaged in a separate study of Sterne’s actual borrowings from Hogarth. 

8 This tradition is best described in Jean H. Hagstrum, The Sister Arts (Chicago 1958), and 
Renssalaer W, Lee, “Ut Pictura Poesis: The Humanistic Theory of Painting,” Art Bulletin xxu 
(Dec 1940) 197-269, which I draw on here. 
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life is expressed by Plato and Aristotle as well as by Simonides and Horace, 
and the analogy with painting was natural and useful, as was an appeal to 
the assumed “superiority” of the sense of sight. Neoclassical England knew 
well the texts in which these ideas occurred; and the veneration accorded 
classical authority was strengthened by a widespread admiration for Renais- 
sance art and a familiarity with the “literary” theory of painting that 
Renaissance critics had evolved — a body of doctrine that had grown out of 
a search for a theory worthy of the manifest glory of Renaissance painting 
itself. No treatise had survived from antiquity that would serve the painter 
as the Poetics and the Ars Poetica served the poet, and it is not surprising 
that the painter-critics of this period should have appropriated the concepts 
they found in literary theory. The theory they developed was essentially 
humanistic, describing painting as an imitation of human action; and it was 
not uncommon to encounter elaborate prescriptions as to subject, models, 
historical accuracy, decorum, and moral purpose, all based on literary coun- 
terparts. 

In neoclassical England, the man of letters was often a connoisseur of 
painting as well; and the painter was apt to be as concerned with the “his- 
tory” or “fable” of his work as with the technique of painting. “Painting and 
Poesy are two sisters,” Dryden wrote in 1695, translating Dufresnoy’s De 
arte graphica; and Garrick in 1766 simply changed genders in expressing the 
same idea in the prologue to The Clandestine Marriage: 

Poets and Painters, who from Nature draw 
Their best and richest Stores, have made this Law: 


That each should neighborly assist his Brother, 
And steal with Decency from one another. 


Reynolds spoke for the painter when he insisted on “that nobleness of 
conception” which is acquired “by warming his imagination with the best 
productions of ancient and modern poetry”; and his friend Johnson spoke for 
the man of letters when he avowed that “of the parallels which have been 
drawn by wit and curiosity, some are literal and real, as between poetry and 
painting.” * Just how far these parallels extended was not clear — both 
Dryden and Reynolds became involved in some highly dubious analogies 
between diction in poetry and coloring in painting — but there was a broad 
common ground assumed. The painter shared with his audience an immer- 
sion in classical and Christian literature, and the poet shared a familiarity 
with a pantheon of Renaissance and Baroque art. Generally speaking, it was 


4 Reynolds, Third Discourse; Johnson, Idler No 34, 
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accepted that the highest type of painting was the “history,” a scene from 
the literature of antiquity or Christianity which implied the whole of a tra- 
ditional narrative; and that a central aim of literature was, in the words of 
Joseph Warton, to raise “clear, complete, and circumstantial images, and [to 
turn] readers into spectators.” * In such a context must we view this trans- 
action between William Hogarth and Laurence Sterne. 


II 


We first must recognize that both Sterne and Hogarth may seem rather 
out of place in this tradition. For the pictorial tradition was typically heroic, 
idealized, and eminently serious: Hogarth, in his best work, is none of these, 
nor is Sterne. This difference aside, however, both can be seen as centrally 
involved in the literary-pictorial dialogue of their age, each as demonstrat- 
ing a particularly extreme movement of one art toward the other. We will 
consider Hogarth first. 

Hogarth’s work is notable for the attention it has received from literary 
men. Charles Lamb observed that his “graphic representations are indeed 
books; they have the teeming, fruitful, suggestive meaning of words. Other 
pictures we look at — his prints we read.” William Hazlitt included Hogarth 
in his Lectures on the English Comic Writers, and Thackeray, in The English 
Humourists of the Eighteenth Century, pointed out the value of Hogarth’s 
prints as illustrations to Fielding and Smollett. In this century an entire study 
has been devoted to Hogarth’s role as a literary figure, especially to the influ- 
ence his pictorial narratives may have had on Fielding’s Joseph Andrews and 
Tom Jones.® These associations reflect the special nature of his art — dra- 
matic, anecdotal, realistic, topical, and comic, often as concerned with 
narrative content as with visible form. He advertised himself as the “Author” 
of his works,’ and his self-portrait of 1745 (the canvas rests upon volumes of 
“Shakespeare,” “Milton,” and “Swift”) indicates that he saw himself in a 
line with the great English writers. In his memoirs he asserted: 


5 An Essay on the Genitus and Writings of Pope (5th ed London 1806) m 160. Vol II was first 
published 1782. 

8 Charles Lamb, “On the Genius and Character of Hogarth,” The Works of Charles Lamb 
(London 1889) rv 107. William Hazhtt, “On the Works of Hogarth,” Lectures on the English 
Comic Writers (Lecture VII), The Collected Works of Wiliam Hazlitt (London 1903) vm 
133-149. William Thackeray, “Hogarth, Smollett, and Fielding,” The English Humourists cf the 
Eighteenth Century (London 1858 ). Robert E. Moore, Hogarth’s Literary Relationships ( Min- 
neapolis 1948). 


T In the advertisements of a A Harlot’s Progress. Cited in Moore, p vii. 
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I... wished to compose pictures on canvas similar to representations 
on the stage, and further hope that they will be tried by the same test 
and criticized by the same criterion. .. . I have endeavoured to treat my 
subjects as a dramatic writer: my picture is my stage, and men and 
women my players, who, by means of certain actions and gestures, are 
to exhibit a dumb shew.® 


One measure of his success as a “writer” was that his head appeared as a 
signboard not only for several print sellers but for a bookseller as well.° And 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Henry Mackenzie — as well as Sterne 
— all borrowed from his work. 

The works which made Hogarth’s fame, and upon which his reputation 
still largely rests, were his “narrative” series: A Harlot’s Progress, The Rake’s 
Progress, Marriage a la Mode, and Industry and Idleness.” Hogarth referred 
to these as works in a “novel mode”; and although the narrative impulse had 
been latent in art based on saints’ legends and in book illustrations, his claim 
is valid, for there is no real precedent for his self-conscious and determined 
effort to embody a unified, highly detailed narrative in picture. His aim, 
like the dramatic writer he compared himself with, was to present a signifi- 
cant action — a cast of characters involved in a plot with a beginning, mid- 
dle, and end. Not only do successive plates depict stages in this action, but 
the individual scenes themselves are so composed as to suggest prior and 
subsequent events — that is, to be “read” as acts or chapters occupying a 
segment of time. As Moll Hackabout arrives in London, her future is implicit 
in the fulsome greeting of the old bawd and the leer of the middle-aged 
courtier in the background; her background is amply indicated by her plain 
dress, the country wagon which has brought her to town, and the goose hang- 
ing from her basket. As Tom Rakewell carouses in a tavern, the broken 
lantern and staff at his feet reveal that he has fought with and defeated a 
watchman, while in the background stands an attendant with a lighted 
candle and large pewter plate, accessories for an entertainment to be com- 
menced as soon as one of the harlots has finished removing her clothes.™ 

Hogarth achieved a peculiarly temporal dimension by such techniques, 
and this impression is intensified by his fondness for effects comparable to 
those of modern high-speed photography. Often his characters are caught 


8 John Ireland, Hogarth Illustrated (24 ed, London 1804) m 25-26. Cited in Moore 26. 
® Frederick Antal, Hogarth and His Place in European Art (London 1962) 230 n 82. 


10 ‘These works can be found conveniently collected in The Complete Works of William Hogarth, 
introd by James Hannay (London, n. d.). 
11 See Peter Quennell, Hogarth’s Progress (New York 1955) 92-93, 129-131. 
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in a moment of arrested action — Moll as she kicks over the tea-table, Tom 
as he lurches from his sedan-chair — or inanimate objects are suspended in 
mid-fall — a pile of buckets teeters on the point of crashing to the ground, 
money drops from a secret cache in the ceiling, a sword balances on its tip 
before clattering to the floor. And the features of the characters also are often 
frozen in momentary grimaces or transient plays of feeling: as Hazlitt noted, 
“the expression is always taken en passant, in a state of progress or change.” "° 
Typically the whole picture seems to tremble at the edge of motion; it is as 
though Hogarth sought to make the barest of concessions to the limits of his 
medium, to generate for his composition its own continuum of time. Also to 
this end he fixed his “narratives” firmly in historical time: minor figures are 
occasionally recognizable as characters on the contemporary scene; the exact 
date of the harlot’s death is labeled on her coffin, which was supposed to 
indicate also the date Hogarth completed the series; Tom Rakewell's last, 
disastrous night of gambling at White's can be dated by a fire just breaking 
out in the background, presumably the start of an actual conflagration that 
had occurred just two years before the print appeared. And it is but a refine- 
ment of this technique to place an event in horological time. As one of his 
biographers has observed, 


it is noteworthy how many of Hogarth’s scenes, both indoors and out- 
doors, happen to contain a clock, and that the clock he introduces always 
appears to tell the real hour. Time is perpetually moving, as his person- 
ages move."* 


Without attempting to judge the absolute value of Hogarth’s narrative art, 
we can recognize that many of its unique features derive from his efforts to 
transcend the limits of his medium. His work in this respect presents a curi- 
ous and extreme development of the literary theory of painting, a tradition 
analogous to that of pictorial literature and one which found its more con- 
ventional expression in the history of paintings of Reynolds and in Hogarth’s 
own less renowned work in the grand manner. The intermingling of aesthetic 
premises in this period was congenial to such experiments; and the transition 
to Tristram Shandy can be made by way of analogy and contrast, for this 
brief examination of Hogarth’s work enables us to see Sterne’s as a similar 
kind of experiment. Just as Hogarth, aware of limits imposed by the spatial 


12 “On the Works of Hogarth” 145. 
18 Moore 8. 


14 Quennell 133, 179. 
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and static nature of his medium, sought to achieve narrative effects, so Sterne, 
sensitive to the deficiences of narrative, attempted to render effects that may 
well be called spatial and static. 


III 


Sterne was not the first novelist to find inspiration in Hogarth. Fielding 
and Smollett seem frequently to have had Hogarth’s pictures in mind as 
they visualized the characters of their stories, much as Sterne also invoked 
Hogarth when he “drew” the figures of Dr Slop and Corporal Trim. My 
concern here, however, is not with Sterne’s debt to Hogarth, but with the 
way in which Sterne moved toward the painter's domain as he comically 
explored the outer ranges of his own craft. For if the generally accepted 
aesthetic of the day viewed painting and writing each as the exemplar of the 
other, the work of Sterne and Hogarth can be seen as complementary efforts 
to achieve, in the most extreme sense, this obviously impossible ideal. 

We might approach the general problem by considering three passages in 
which a novelist attempts to “depict” a character in the grip of strong feel- 
ing. The first two, by Fielding and Smollett, reveal by allusion to Hogarth 
the pictorial orientation of the writers: the third from Tristram Shandy, is an 
elaborate extension of the pictorial principle of the other two. 


O, Shakespear! had I thy pen! O, Hogarth! had I thy pencil! then 
would I draw the picture of the poor serving-man, who, with pale coun- 
tenance, staring eyes, chattering teeth, faultering tongue, and trembling 
limbs . . . entered the room. (Tom Jones X.8) 


_ It would require the pencil of Hogarth to express the astonishment 
and concern of Strap, on hearing this piece of news. The bason in which 
he was preparing the lather for my chin, dropped out of his hands, and 
he remained some time immovable in that ludicrous attitude, with his 
mouth open, and his eyes thrust forward considerably beyond their 
station. ( Roderick Random 111.47) 


The moment my father got up into his chamber, he threw himself 
prostrate across his bed in the wildest disorder imaginable, but at the 
same time, in the most lamentable attitude of a man borne down with 
sorrows, that ever the eye of pity dropp’d a tear for. — The palm of his 
right hand, as he fell upon the bed, receiving his forehead, and covering 
the greatest part of both his eyes, gently sunk down with his head (his 
elbow giving way backwards) till his nose touch’d the quilt; — his left 
arm hung insensible over the side of the bed, his knuckles reclining upon 
the handle of the chamber pot, which peep’d out beyond the valance; — 
his right leg (his left being drawn up towards his body) hung half over 


15 How very frequently is revealed in the chapters on Fielding and Smollett in Moore’s study. 
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the side of the bed, the edge of it pressing upon his shin-bone. — He felt 
it not. A fix’d, inflexible sorrow took possession of every line of his face. — 
He sigh’d once, — heaved his breast often, — but utter’d not a word. 
( 117.29.215-16) 


The movement through these passages might be described as the expan- 
sion of a static center of interest. The “action” in progress, we must assume, 
is stopped for inspection of its visual detail: the narrative must halt for the 
picture. This is neither an original nor a profound observation, but it is a 
means of getting at a central principle in Sterne’s strange work. For although 
Fielding and Smollett arrest the “movement” of their narratives for a signifi- 
cant image, this momentary stasis is in the interest of, and subordinate to, 
the forward progress of an “action”: implicit are narrative conventions as old 
as the epic —- that the action might be judiciously suspended to permit 
description or analysis, then set in motion again; or that an action so sus- 
pended might be assumed to continue unnoticed, then picked up at a later 
point.’® But Sterne recognized in these conventions an uneasy compromise 
with the nature of life itself, which is lived in time and space simultaneously; 
and in the futile efforts of his hero Tristram to write a “story,” he reveals the 
problems that accrue to the writer from these conventions. 

“Oh ye POWERS? Tristram apostrophizes in a moment of difficulty, 


(for powers ye are, and great ones too) — which enable mortal man to 
tell a story worth the hearing, — that kindly shew him, where he is to 
begin it, — and where he is to end it, — what he is to put into it, — and 
what he is to leave out, — how much of it he is to cast into shade, — 
and whereabouts he is to throw his light! — Ye, who preside over this 
vast empire of biographical freebooters, and see how many scrapes and 
plunges your subjects hourly fall into; — will you do one thing? 

I beg and beseech you, (in case you will do nothing better for us) that 
wherever, in any part of your dominions it so falls out, that three several 
roads meet in one point, as they have done just here, — that at least you 
set up a guide-post, in the center of them, in mere charity to direct an 
uncertain devil, which of the three he is to take. (TII.23.207 ) 


Three things are worth noting in this passage. The first is that Tristram sees 
his dilemma as basically a matter of narrative technique, of selection and 
arrangement of the parts of his tale. The other two are the metaphors, com- 
mon in Tristram Shandy, that intersect here: the narrative as a journey in 
one instance, as a painting in another. Together these embody the essence 
of an aesthetic problem Sterne explored in the pages of Tristram Shandy: 


18 Fielding states these conventions clearly in Tom Jones Ili. 
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how to capture in a narrative form the sense of total and simultaneous 
representation inherent in a painting, how to achieve static effects in the 
medium of time — in short, how to paint the picture of Tristram's journey 
through life. 

In his more optimistic moments Tristram is confident. “The painting of this 
journey,” he says of a suppressed passage, “appears to be so much above the 
stile and manner of anything else I have been able to paint in this book, that 
it could not have remained in it, without depreciating every other scene; and 
destroying at the same time that necessary equipoise and balance . . . betwixt 
chapter and chapter” (IV.25.315). But more typical is his uncertainty which 
road to take: 


The story, in one sense, is certainly out of its place here; for by right it 
should come in, either amongst the anecdotes of my uncle Toby’s amours 
with widow Wadman, in which corporal Trim was no mean actor, — or 
else in the middle of his and my uncle Toby's campaigns on the bowling 
green, — for it will do very well in either place; — but then if I reserve 
it for either of those parts of my story, — I ruin the story I'm upon, — and 
if I tell it here — I anticipate matters, and ruin it there, ( 11.23.207) 


Tristram’s uncertainty stems from his refusal to compromise the integrity of 
his material for the sake of that “equipoise and balance.” For although his 
chosen form offered him conventions for shaping his narrative, to shape 
meant to sacrifice, to select, and, especially, to leave some things behind as 
he followed a given line of progress; and Tristram is loathe to omit anything. 
Very early in his story he warns the reader that “when a man sits down to 
write a history ... he knows no more than his heels what lets and confounded 
hindrances he is to meet with in his way”; and then comes the figure which 
presages the shape of his work in the volumes to follow: 


Could a historiographer drive on his history, as a muleteer drives on his 
mule, — straight forward ... without ever once turning his head aside 
either to the right hand or to the left, — he might venture to foretell you 
to an hour when he should get to his journey’s end; — but the thing is, 
morally speaking, impossible: For, if he is a man of the least spirit, he 
will have fifty deviations from a straight line to make with this or that 
party as he goes along, which he can no ways avoid. He will have views 
and prospects to himself perpetually solliciting his eye, which he can no 
more help standing still to look at than he can fly. (1.14.36-37) 


And late in his book, when the ostensible subject of his narrative coincides 
with his favorite metaphor, that is, when writing of a journey, he contrasts 
mere barren progress with the delights of dalliance: nothing, says Tristram, 
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is more fatal to a travel writer than a plain, for it “presents nothing to the 
eye, but one unvaried picture of plenty,” and after a brief description it is of 
no use to him but to carry him to the next city, then to the next plain, and 
so on. Tristram, however, determines to manage his plains better; by delib- 
erately pursuing variety, he says, he made his journey across the south of 
France “the most fruitful and busy period of my life”; 


for as I had made no convention . . . as to time — by stopping and talking 
to every soul I met who was not in a full trot — joining all parties before 
me — waiting for every soul behind — hailin ing all those who were coming 
through cross roads — arresting all kinds of beggars, pilgrims, fiddlers, 
fryars — not passing by a woman in a mulberry-tree without commend- 
ae her a and tempting her into conversation with a pinch of snuff — 

y seizing every handle, of what size or shape soever, which 
chonco belt out to me in this journey — I turned my p n into a city — 
( VII.43.535-36 ) 


One of the stops he makes on this trip is at an inn, where his encounter 
with the innkeeper’s daughter is recorded in a passage which reveals in 
radical simplicity his desire to salvage from the flux of time something of the 
actual texture of immediate experience. Janatone is a charming beauty; she 
must go into his book; again the pictorial metaphor appears: 

As Janatone ... stands so well for a drawing — may I never draw more 
... if I do not draw her in all her proportions, and with as determin’d 
a pencil, as if I had her in the wettest drapery. — 

* * * 


he who measures thee, Janatone, must do it now — thou carriest the 
principles of change within thy frame; and considering the chances of 
a transitory life, I would not answer for thee a moment; e’er twice twelve 
months are pass’d and gone, thou mayest grow out like a pumkin, and 
lose thy shapes — or, thou mayest go off like a flower, and lose thy beauty 
— nay, thou mayest go off like a hussy — and lose thyself. (VII.9.490) 


And later it is Nanette who diverts his progress, a maid whose slit petticoat 
halts his narrative for a moment of joyous dance. Here the journey-metaphor 
is transformed again, merging into an allusion to his earlier attempt to graph 
the convolutions of his narrative by squiggly lines: the ideal, he had con- 
ceded then, was the straight line, as if drawn by a ruler — or a man planting 
cabbages. Now he pulls out a paper of black lines to remind himself again 
to go straight forwards: but on the next page he gives it up: 


I defy the best cabbage planter . . . to go on coolly, critically, and canoni- 
cally, planting his cabbages one by one, in straight lines, and stoical 
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distances, especially if slits in petticoats are unsew’d up — without ever 
and anon straddling out, or sidling into some bastardly digression. 
( VITI.1.539) 


IV 


To use Sterne’s own metaphors, the tension between the journey and the 
picture in Tristram Shandy is resolved heavily in the latter’s favor. That is to 
say, in Tristram’s refusal, or inability, to pursue “a straight line” in his story, 
Sterne subverts the normal temporal movement of narrative in favor of other 
values. Prime among these is the pictorial: Trim reading the sermon and 
Walter collapsed across his bed we have already noticed, but Tristram 
Shandy is full of such immobilized figures, presented singly and in tableaux: 
Walter and Toby conversing upon the stairway, the death-bed of Le Fever, 
Trim and Toby advancing upon widow Wadman, Trim’s oration in the 
kitchen, Mrs Shandy listening at the doorway. Within the scenes, action is 
largely subordinated to dialogue or limited to the details of gesture and 
expression, while the scenes themselves do not merge into a coherent 
sequence but remain isolated — disconnected fragments of the story Tris- 
tram wants to tell. In varying degrees the effect of each scene is pictorial; 
and Sterne’s request for Hogarth’s drawing of Trim and his audience is but 
a further extension of this recurring attempt in Tristram Shandy to record 
in outline and detail the visible surface of life. And Sterne’s effort in a nar- 
rative-temporal mode to suspend his characters motionless in a moment of 
time is the exact complement of Hogarth’s effort, in a pictorial-spatial mode, 
to make his characters tremble dramatically on the verge of movement. 

But this is only one aspect of a larger problem that Sterne explores in the 
continuing dialectic of the picture and the journey. For we will recall that, 
as Tristram puts it, his problem is not only one of halting for “views and 
prospects” but also of “straddling out, or sidling into some bastardly digres- 
sion.” “Let me stop and give you a picture,” he says (VI.25.451); but when 
he pulls his narrative mule to a halt, it is as often to interpolate comments 
on the action or to pursue a digression as it is to render a static image. For 
just to the extent that the narrative of an action must inevitably scant the 
visible surface of life, so must any analysis from a consistently held perspec- 
tive leave out much of the complex, simultaneously perceived welter of 
life-as-experience. As Tristram often tells us, he has many things on his 
mind at once; and the abrupt shifts and strange veerings of his abortive 
autobiography reflect his pursuit of this elusive wholeness. Although one 
result is a series of spatial images and tableaux, the broader aim (impossi- 
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ble of fulfillment) is to mirror the entire inventory of Tristram’s mind — 
which, alas, increases faster than he can write it down.7” 

So that finally it must be said that Sterne’s quarrel was not merely with 
narrative but actually with the very mode of time itself. His subject was the 
dynamic stasis that is mental life, the sense of immediate wholeness that 
constitutes conscious being. Language, as a series of symbols operating 
through time; narrative, as the abstraction from the flux of life of a causally- 
connected sequence; and logical analysis, as necessarily consecutive infer- 
ences and deductions — all of these conventional tools of the writer were 
inadequate to this design, which the mind weaves by its own laws, obliterat- 
ing time in its fusion of past, present, and future. 

Small wonder, then, that Tristram, in attempting to tell his story, encoun- 
ters “unforeseen stoppages,” “views and prospects” which impede his prog- 
ress; and if we would accompany him we must share his resolve “not to be 
in a hurry” (1.14.37). Our representative is the lady who sometimes appears 
as Tristram’s interlocutor. In a curious merging of his journey-metaphor into 
a dramatic situation, Tristram halts his narrative to discipline her for reading 
on too fast. “I do insist upon it,” he exclaims, “that you immediately turn 
back, that is, as soon as you get to the next full stop, and read the whole 
chapter over again.” She departs, and Tristram addresses himself to the rest 
of his audience: 


I have imposed this penance upon the lady, neither out of wantonness or 
cruelty, but from the best of motives; and therefore shall make her no 
apology for it when she returns back: — ‘Tis to rebuke a vicious taste 
which has crept into thousands besides herself, — of reading straight 
forwards. 


This “vile pruriency for fresh adventures” (as in Fielding and Smollett) 
must be controlled, and even when the lady has trudged back from retracing 
her steps, the narrative hangs suspended while Tristram inserts a document 
on baptism — an expansion of an aspect of Tristram’s thought that had been 
passed over because of the momentum of the narrative. The problem is 
Tristram’s, true, but it is also the reader's if he persists in reading only “in 
quest of the adventures” (1.20.56-57). 


17 See IV.13.285-86, where Tristram considers the problem of giving a minute-by-minute 
account of life. Bertrand Russell, by the way, has proved (for those who can follow him, as I 
cannot) that Tristram would succeed if he persevered. This paradox between “common sense” 
and mathematical demonstration Russell has used to illustrate a general principle, but he names 
it in honor of Tristram. No writer, to my knowledge, has been so persuaded by Russell's proof 
10g) A says can be done. See The Principles of Mathematics (24 ed London 
1 358—360. 
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Implicit in the total “thing” that is Tristram Shandy is an alternative to the 
narrative mode, an alternative demanding that the reader abandon his 
expectation of conventional linear organization (e.g., an ordered plot) and, 
instead, respond to Tristram Shandy “spatially” — suspending any effort to 
relate parts temporally, while attempting to apprehend the whole in a 
moment of time.’* For we must, finally, to make sense of Tristram Shandy, 
ignore the temporal sequence of the passages and assume that the fragments 
so erratically juxtaposed are the mental furnishings of a being like ourselves, 
whose identity comprehends simultaneously all that he recalls, perceives, 
and foresees. Sterne, an amateur painter himself, found in the sister art first 
an ideal toward which to shape his tableaux, and second a metaphor for the 
static, non-temporal quality of subjective life that he strove to imitate. 
“Tis ... a picture of myself,” he wrote to Garrick, describing his strange 
book.** His turn of phrase is at once conventional and revealing. 


y 


The informed reader will wonder at having come this far without encoun- 
tering the name of the German aesthetician, G. E. Lessing. Lessing’s 
Laocoon appeared in 1766, when all but the last volume of Tristram Shandy 
had been published; and although Lessing knew Sterne’s work, his central 
concern was with the major developments of the literary-pictorial tradition, 
descriptive poetry and allegorical painting. Nonetheless, his argument that 
painting and writing should observe the limits of the categories, respectively, 
of space and time, that the writer should bend his efforts to the imitation of 
actions and the painter to imitations of objects, that attempts to represent 
simultaneity by means of language, and consecutiveness by means of pic- 
ture, are violations of natural limits — all of this is obviously relevant to the 
works of Sterne and Hogarth. They illustrate the tendency Lessing sought 
to oppose, while his general principles allow us to see clearly the problems 
they encountered. 


18 I am indebted for this insight to Joseph Frank, “Spatial Form in Modern Literature,” 
Sewanee Review, Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 1945. Two points need be made. First, Sterne 

refigures the form that Frank finds characteristic of modern literature — Proust, Eliot, Joyce. 
Second. this “spatiality” is attributable to literature only metaphorically, not “objectively,” a 
point which Frank neglects but which is made clearly by G. Giovannini, “Method in the Study 
of Literature in its Relation to the Other Fine Arts,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism vim 
(March 1960) 185-195. I have suggested elsewhere (“Field Theory and Literature,” to be 
published in The Centennial Review) that the two kinds of spatiality foin at a higher level of 
abstraction, which might be called a “field” mode of perception. See also Hans Meyerhof, 
Time in Literature (Berkeley 1955) 37. 


19 Cross 586. 
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And more clearly, perhaps, than Lessing himself — or, at least, with a 
greater awareness of their complexity. Bergson has deepened our sense of 
the “experiential” (as opposed to the purely metrical) aspect of time to an 
extent that his earlier counterpart, John Locke, did not do for the eighteenth 
century — except, perhaps, for Sterne, who, as has frequently been noted, 
found in Locke a rationale for his fractured time-scheme. But from other 
sources as well comes evidence to suggest that space and time may in fact 
not be “real” in themselves, but merely ways of talking about things: the 
physicist admits to a principle of “indeterminacy” in his inability to measure 
simultaneously the locus and velocity of a body; he invokes a principle of 
“complementarity” to justify considering light as at once discrete particles 
and continuous waves; and he informs us that if we could traverse space 
fast enough, time itself would stop. The world, we sense, is whole and 
indivisible, but we are forced to limited and distorting perspectives in our 
discourse about it; and although we attribute “time” and “space” to the 
“objective” world, it seems likely that these are merely names for alternative 
modes of organizing our experience, which, at once simultaneous and 
sequential, occurs in a unified time-space.” 

The fact of these limitations, coupled with the special principle of “com- 
plementarity” of the neoclassical literary-pictorial aesthetic, led Sterne and 
Hogarth to the radical departures I have touched on here. Given the objec- 
tive mode of their art, they in some measure achieved a complementary 
mode in the subjective realm. For the captive vibrations of time that we 
find in Hogarth’s pictures, the fluid spatiality of Sterne’s narrative, both 
have their locus in ourselves rather than in the works. The next step, for 
those who wonder at this, is toward psychology, epistemology, and percep- 
tion theory; but this is a direction that will not be pursued here. It is enough, 
perhaps, simply to observe that whatever the world may be, it is for the 
artist (as for all of us) only what his mind makes of it; and the progress from 
this vision to its symbolic objectification involves an increasingly narrow 
perspective. Yet to the extent that art becomes meaningful it transcends 
these barriers, permeating our whole being by means of highly restricted 
sensory stimuli and creating universally valid images from limited personal 
experience. It is a miracle that cannot be too much admired. 

20 They may be necessary (i.e., universal) modes, or they may be merely a function of our 
eee if we follow Benjamin Lee Whorf. See his “Science and Linguistics,” Language, 
Thought, and Reality (Cambridge, Mass 1958), especially his comments on the non-temporality 
of the Hopi language; also Kenneth L. Pike, “Language as Particle, Wave, and Field,” Texas 
Quarterly u (Summer 1954) 37-54. The problems of modern physics are discussed in a lucid, 


non-technical style in the essays comprising Niels Bohrs Atomic Physics and Human Knowledge 
(New York 1958). 


Hogg to Byron to Davenport: 
An Unpublished Byron Letter 


By THomas W. LOMBARDI 
The City College, New York 


N THE AUTUMN of 1814 James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, wrote 
to Byron with two objects in mind. First, Hogg wished to secure Byron’s 
influence with John Murray for Hoge’s Pilgrims of the Sun (1815). Sec- 
ondly, Hogg wished that Byron would contribute poetry to Hogg’s projected 
volume of verse by the most distinguished poets of the day, called at first 
the Repository, then The Thistle and the Rose, and in its final form The 
Poetic Mirror, or The Living Bards of Britain (1816). Hogg was successful 
in attaining the first of his goals, and Pilgrims of the Sun was published 
with a dedication to Lord Byron in which Hogg entreats the Noble Bard: 
“Round Shepherd’s head thy charmed mantle fling.” * But Byron had not 
been able to “fling” any poems to Hogg for the Poetic Mirror, though Hogg 
had continued his correspondence with this issue in mind. On October 11 
1814 he had written to Byron, being careful to mention a recent conversa- 
tion that he, Hogg, had shared with Scott: “At our last meeting it was most 
cordially agreed that he [Scott] was not to appear in the first No. of the 
Repository, but to exert himself for the second. ‘The first,’ said he, ‘is secured 
if Lord Byron sends a piece of any length.’”? In this way Hogg allowed 
Scott to exhort Byron to contribute. Byron had at first been willing to 
contribute. He had written to Murray: “Seriously, I think Mr. Hogg would 
suit you very well; and surely he is a man of great powers, and deserving of 
encouragement. I must knock out a tale for him, and you should at all events 
consider before you reject his suit.” ë But Byron was soon caught up in the 
events that led to his marriage and had little time for Hogg’s projects. 
Perhaps Hogg’s engagement wishes had been inappropriately put. He had 
hoped that Byron’s Annabella would be a “Mill and a Bank both.” Eventu- 
ally, Byron was to send nothing for the Poetic Mirror. Hogg still urged but 
in a resigned way: 
I will not harass nor teaze about poetry any more; but will wait the move- 
ments of the Spirit within you, with a patience and a resignation of which 


1 James Hogg, Pilgrims of the Sun (London, John Murray 1815) dedication. 
2 The Works of Lord Byron, Letters and Journals, ed Rowland E. Prothero, 6 vols (London 
1898-1904) m 393. Hereafter cited as L&J. 


8 L&J m 117. 
[39] 
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you shall be forced to approve, and, to put your heart perfectly at ease 
with regard to the time, I set none; only it shall be welcome when it 
comes, be that when it will. (L&æJ m 392) 


When the volume appeared, at first without Hogg’s name, it contained 
verses, but only in the styles of the “Living Bards” as parodied by Hogg. 
Byron comes first in “The Guerilla,” nor had Hogg spared himself in the 
parody of his own work, “The Gude Greye Katt.” 

At the same time that Hogg was soliciting poetry for an anthology of his 
own, he was busy sending his verse to a different sort of annual collection 
of fugitive and original work — The Poetical Register. Volume eight of this 
verse annual, dealing with the poetry of 1810-1811 but published in 1814, 
contains two poems by Hogg: “A Night Piece, written in Autumn 1811,” 
and “Morning.” * Whether or not Hogg made mention of his plans for the 
Poetic Mirror to the Editor of the Poetical Register is unknown. But the 
Editor of the Poetical Register was certainly not ignorant of Hogg’s plans 
and was determined that they should in no way harm the popularity of his 
own work. 

Either late in 1814 or soon after Byron’s marriage on January 2 1815, the 
Editor of the Poetical Register must have written to Byron, expressing con- 
cern about Hogg’s scheme and Byron’s compliance. Byron replied from 
Seaham where, after their “treaclemoon,” he and Annabella were busy with 
the Hebrew Melodies. 


Seaham — Stockton on Tees 
Feb’ 7 1815- 
Sir — 


The translation from the Romaic is very much at your service — if you 
think it worth insertion. — 

Some time ago I had some correspondence with M”. Hogg on the sub- 
ject of his proposed Miscellany — but I had not the most distant idea — 
nor from what I know of M". H. should I conceive it to be his intention 
to send forth his work in hostility to yours — neither can I suppose that 
a publication so well established & supported as the P[oetical] R[egister] 
will be shaken by any competition whatsoever of a rival nature. — Mr. 
Hogg certainly requested me to contribute to his miscellany and to this 
I intended to accede — but many circumstances have since concurred 
to interrupt the composition of any piece which would have suited his 
purpose — and I am not at this moment in possession of any thing 


4 Poetical Register, 8 vols (London, F. C. & J. Rivington 1802-1814) vm 90, 142. Hereafter 
cited as PR. Both are included among the original verse though their presence has long been 
overlooked. 
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worth insertion or perusal — unless some short things meant to be songs 
(written for a set of Hebrew Melodies} should be thought better of than 
they deserve. — To three or four of these — yet unpublished — you shall 
be very welcome — but if they disappoint yourself and your readers — 
recollect that I hinted as much before hand — and do not hesitate to 
omit any one or all that may appear faulty or unsuitable. — I have the 
honor to be 
Your very ob? 
humble Sevt, 
Byron © 


Given the framework of Hogg’s activities in connection with his forthcoming 
Poetic Mirror, the intent of the letter is clear. Byron seems to refer to the 
lines from modern Greek, beginning “Ah! Love was never yet without / The 
pang, the agony, the doubt,” that had just appeared for the first time in the 
seventh edition (1814) of Childe Harold.* More well known is the “Transla- 
tion of a Romaic Song” that begins: ‘I enter the garden of roses / Beloved. 
and fair Haidee,” first published in Childe Harold (1812).’ But a strong 
objection may be raised to the suggestion that Byron was offering songs 
written for the Hebrew Melodies (1815). Byron had assigned the copy- 
right of this work to Isaac Nathan, and had made a special point of writing 
to Nathan in January 1815 to solicit his permission for Murray’s edition of 
the poems, that to be used in the first British collected edition of Byron's 
works: 
Will you allow him [Murray] that privilege without considering it an 
infringement on your copyright? I certainly wish to oblige the gentle- 
man; but you know, Nathan, it is against all good fashion to give and take 
back. I therefore cannot grant what is not at my disposal. (Lé&J m 68) 


But this letter seems to be prompted more by Murray's concern than Byron’s, 
and may be an ironic reflection upon the poet's financial position. Byron had 
dealt in the same way with Dallas where Childe Harold had been concerned 
and had not experienced any difficulty. The Poetical Register was known to 
publish “Fugitive” as well as “Original” poetry — under these respective 


5 Four pages, quarto, watermark: a crown device above initial E, with a separate wrapper 
addressed in Byron’s hand: “To / The Editor of / The Poetical Register.” Published by permis- 
sion of the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of The New York Public Library, Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden Foundations, from Byron’s holograph. Page two, commencing with “re- 
quested,” was reproduced by facsimile in Catalogue, Sale No 2065 (New York, Anderson 
Galleries April 26 1926). 

6 The Works of Lord Byron, Poetry, ed E. H. Coleridge, 7 vols (London 1898-1904) m 62. 
Hereafter cited as PW. 

T PW m22. 
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headings. Moreover, Byron had written more songs for the Hebrew Melo- 
dies than the twenty-four appearing in the first two numbers of Nathan’s 
edition of the poems and music together. The “Stanzas for Music” beginning 
“They say that Hope is Happiness” were first published in Nathan's Fugitive 
Pieces .. . containing a new edition of the Hebrew Melodies (1829) though 
written at this time. “By the Waters of Babylon” existed in two forms, only 
one of which was to be printed in the first edition of the Hebrew Melodies.° 
“To Belshazzar” (first published in 1831), a variation upon the “Vision of 
Belshazzar” first published in the Hebrew Melodies, is dated “February 12, 
1815” by Coleridge — five days after Byron’s letter. Byron had both the 
opportunity and the motivation necessary to his offer. An examination of the 
ninth or tenth volume of the Poetical Register should be all that is necessary 
to determine which poems were sent. But surprisingly, the eighth volume 
published in 1814 was the last to appear — no more were printed! To bring 
the literary chain of events of which Byron’s letter is but a link to its end it is 
necessary to take a closer look at the Poetical Register. 

The Poetical Register has received little scholarly attention. An annual 
collection of fugitive and original verse containing brief critical notices of 
the year’s major poetical publications, it was published in eight volumes by 
Francis and Charles Rivington (and after 1810, Francis’ son John) between 
1802 and 1814. The work deals with the poetry of 1801-1811, for volumes 
six, seven, and eight each deal with two years. The volumes were prepared 
by an anonymous editor and some of them passed into second and even 
third editions." The third edition of volume I is the last to have passed 
through the press. An “Advertisement to the Third Edition” contained in 
this volume is dated “January, 1815,” and informs us that: “The ninth vol- 
ume is now preparing for the press, and will be published at an early period 
of the Spring.” ** As usual, the ninth volume was coming out behind sched- 
ule; in the preface to volume VIII we are told: “The ninth volume, being 
the volumes for the years 1812 and 1813, will be published on the first of next 
January [1815], and the tenth volume on the first of the following June.” 
The poems which Byron promised in February 1815 must have been meant 


8 PW m 438. 

® See PW m 402n. 

10 A comparison of PR r, first edition, and PR 1, third edition, reveals that the editions (more 
correctly reprints) are genuine and extend beyond the title page. I am indebted to M, J. Harkin, 
Language and Literature Librarian, for information concerning copies in the Manchester Public 
Libraries. 


11 PR third edition, r viji. 
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for either the delayed ninth volume or the tenth volume of the Poetical 
Register — volumes that did not appear. 

The history of the Poetical Register is shadowy at best. No mention is 
made of the work in Septimus Rivington’s The Publishing Family of Riving- 
ton (1919); it is, however, recorded in the Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature, where its editor remains anonymous. Rivington’s did 
publish the work, along with Rivington’s Annual Register and the Brtiish 
Critic. As we should expect, the reviewers of the latter work treated the 
Poetical Register with the kindness that they spared elsewhere, in particu- 
lar singling out the verse of R. A. Davenport and Anna Seward for favorable 
notice.“ “Rivington’s Reviewing Parsons” had the best of reasons for their 
support. From the first, both the Rev William Beloe and the Rev T. Maurice 
had been contributors to the annual. Archdeacon Nares, the editor-in-chief 
of the British Critic, spent two months each year in his prebendal house in 
Lichfield; the house was occupied year round by relatives of the nearby 
Miss Seward. But a study of the table of contents of the Poetical Register 
tells more than the fact that reviewers were contributors. Important poets 
did not scorn the work. Thomas Campbell contributed five fugitive poems 
and Leigh Hunt seven poems (five of them original) to volume one.” Con- 
tributors to the other volumes include Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Hunt, 
Campbell, Crabbe, Lewis, Hogg, and Moore."* If Byron’s songs written for 
a set of Hebrew Melodies had been published in volume eight of the Poeti- 
cal Register, they would have appeared in the company of verse by Thomas 
Moore (Irish Melodies), Horace Twiss (Scotch Melodies), and James 
Hogg, subsequent author of two Hebrew Melodies.° But the bulk of the 
contributions are from the second rank of poets, and it is true that verses 
by the major poets are found only rarely in these volumes. Contributors, 
however, may be editors — as is often the case. Anna Seward and R. A. 
Davenport being the chief contributors to the Poetical Register, we must 
turn to them to learn more of this verse annual. 

Miss Seward (1742-1809), the more well-known of the two, had met Dr 
Johnson and lived to become a friend of Sir Walter Scott. The “Swan of 


13 See British Critic xx 171, xxm 615, xxv 417, xxvm 629, x11 307, ns or 98. The review of PR 
vix was published January 1815. Miss Seward did not always fare so well when venturing 
independently in their columns, 

18 The Hunt juvenilia are recorded in Louis Landre, Leigh Hunt (Paris 1936) m 484. 

14 E, H. Coleridge records the reprinting of “Frost at Midnight,” “France: An Ode,” and “Fears 
in Solitude” in his edition of The Poems of Coleridge. 

18 Hoge’s poems are: “A Hebrew Melody,” Blackwood’s n (January 1818) 400 and “On 
Carmel’s Brow,” Blackwood’s m (April 1818) 90. 
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Lichfield” remained all her life a suburban poetess. Her poetical novel, 
Louisa (1784), is almost unknown today. The most recent full-length study 
of Miss Seward mentions the Poetical Register only in passing: “In July, 
1802, she wrote a review of Southey’s Poems which appeared in the Poetical 
Register.” *° This refers to a letter of Miss Seward’s containing her strictures 
on Thalaba inserted at the close of volume one of the Poetical Register. But 
the five volumes of the annual appearing before her death contain forty-six 
poems, the majority of them original, by Anna Seward. Moreover, the list of 
correspondents found in the last volume of Miss Seward’s letters reads like 
the table of contents of the Poetical Register, and it is in her letters that we 
learn the identity of the Editor to whom Byron had written. Writing to 
Thomas Park (another regular contributor), on September 27 1802, she 
tells us: 


Entirely do I agree with most of your opinions on the Poetical Register, 
concerning almost all the individual poems you praise, and on all you 
censure, as to admission, and arrangement in the plan of the work. .. . 
The editor, Mr. Davenport, writes with Mrs. C. Smith’s elegance, but, 
like her’s his muse is too constantly in the lamentable strain. . . . The com- 
parative quality of mere verses, duller than the plainest prose, is sadly 
preponderant in this miscellany; to compile a metrical collection from 
different sources, is one of the most thorny paths of authorism. .. . 
Dodsley had interest to procure for his first and succeeding volumes, 
contributions from all the first poets of his day. Mr. D. should not have 
opened his compilation till he had procured them from most of the cele- 
brated writers now living. Some of their names, added to those few of 
lustre which he has obtained, would, by their value, have more than 
supplied the place of the shoal of versifiers who have bedimmed the 
tome. 

If, leaning on what he did procure of genuine poetry, he had, with 
firm hand, lopt away the load of useless and barren shoots, this, his first 
volume, would probably have induced, by its reputation, other rightly- 
touched spirits to have adorned its successors. As it is, I am afraid the 
herd of vapid rhymists will make the poets turn disgusted away from such 


fellowship.2" 


As her letters reveal, Miss Seward did not turn away from such fellowship. 
But there is much merit in her comments on Davenport's work as poet and 
editor. Doubtless she would have approved of Hoge’s plans for the Poetic 


16 Margaret Ashmun, The Singing Swan (New Haven 1931) 261. 
17 Letters of Anna Seward, 6 vols (Edinburgh 1811) vr 42—44. 
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Mirror; he had set out in the correct manner. But Davenport's writing to 
Byron shows that the Editor was learning his trade. Miss Seward did approve 
of Hogg; on April 17 1807 she had written to Scott: 


Now to your mountain bard, James Hogg, — luckless name! I am too 
familiar with the ancient Scotch, to find any difficulty in understanding 
him. He is another poetic miracle, rising up from the lowest of your 
peasantry. Though I do not believe that he will ever reach the heights 
which Burns ascended. . . . Yet in some of the original compositions of 
James H., I perceive vivid and not infrequent flashes of real genius. 
(vr 334) 


Perhaps the appearance of Hogg’s work in the Poetical Register was some- 
how connected with Miss Seward’s praise. 

In addressing his letter to the Editor of the Poetical Register, Byron was 
writing to Richard Alfred Davenport (1777?-1852) a miscellaneous writer 
and editor who spent a long, laborious, and secluded life in London always 
engaged in literary work. True to editorial type, Davenport is known to have 
lived alone, working hard, and drinking large quantities of laudanum. His 
death was the result of an overdose. Though Francis Watt's article on 
Davenport in the Dictionary of National Biography makes no mention of his 
involvement with the Political Register, his work on Rivington’s Annual 
Register is recorded. Among other works he wrote: New Elegant Extracts, 
2nd series, 12 vols (1823-7); A Dictionary of Biography (1831); Narratives 
of Peril and Suffering (1840); and edited, with lives, a great number of the 
British poets. John Britton, in his Autobiography, confirms Davenport’s edi- 
torship of numerous works “among which is the ‘Poetical Register’ in 9 vols., 
containing contributions from eminent poets, and numerous pieces, origi- 
nal and translated, from his own pen.” “Yet,” Britton continues, “this labori- 
ous, critical, and acute author is scarcely known to the public, nor even to 
the Literati of the present time.” 1° 

Byron’s letter to the Editor of the Poetical Register came too late. The 
literary chain of events linking Hogg, Byron, and Davenport, perhaps via 
Miss Seward, ends in nothing. In volume eight Davenport had included his, 
“To a Friend, on his asking me why I had not lately written any verse.” In 
1810 John Rivington had entered the House of Rivington, joining Francis 
(then age 66) and Charles (age 55). In 1812 Rivington’s Annual Register 
came to a temporary, but extended, halt. In 1814 the new series of the 


18 John Britton, Autobiography (London 1850) 93n. For Davenport’s editorship of Rivington’s 
Annual Register see p 260. No ninth volume is known. 
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British Critic, under the editorship of the Rev W. R. Lyall, afterwards Dean 
of Canterbury, was commenced. In 1815 Hogg threatened the market for 
verse annuals. In this way the Poetical Register came to an end with volume 
eight. The exact cause for the demise of the work is unknown, but the public 
may have reapplied the Poetical Register’s strictures on Original Poetry by 
Victor and Cazire (Shelley and his sister Elizabeth) to the verse annual 
itself: “There is no ‘original poetry’ in this volume; there is nothing in it but 
downright scribble.” ° — Davenport’s scribble at that. 


19 yrn 617. 
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Mrs Browning’s Contnbutions to the New York 
Independent 


By Rosert W. GLADISH 
University of Ilinois at Chicago Circle 


LTHOUGH IT IS well known that the poetry of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning enjoyed an enormous popularity in England during her life- 
time, it is probably less well known that her fame in America equalled, if 
not exceeded, her reputation there. One of the indications of her popularity 
in the United States is the fact that over two dozen of her poems were first 
printed in American periodicals, a result of earnest solicitation by American 
editors. Eleven of these poems were printed in Graham's Magazine from 1842 
to 1844, when her reputation was just beginning to grow; thirteen more 
appeared in 1860 and 1861 in the New York Independent, during the last 
months of her life when her fame was at its height. 

Mrs Browning’s contributions to the Independent are perplexing on several 
grounds. For some reason difficult to account for, all of the scholars who 
have considered the matter have stated that the Independent published 
eleven poems, ignoring the first and last poems that appeared in the paper.’ 
And these two poems, “A Court Lady” and “The North and the South,” 
present further problems, for it seems difficult to discover how the first 
poem reached the Independent and why the last one appeared there. 

“A Court Lady” was published in Mrs Browning’s Volume, Poems Before 
Congress, which came out on March 12 1860. The American edition of the 
volume, brought out by C. S. Francis of New York under the title Napoleon 
III in Italy, and Other Poems, probably appeared late in March or early in 
April 1860; for the Independent of April 12 (p 8) carried a short notice 


1 'Those scholars who have recorded Mrs E Se poetic contributions to American periodicals 
include the following: T. J. Wise in his Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning (London 1918); Elizabeth P, Gould in The Brownings and America 
(Boston 1904); Hewette E. J in “Mrs. Browning’s Contributions to American Periodicals,” 
MLN xxxv (Nov 1920) 409-405; Gardner B. Taplin in The Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
(New Haven 1957); and Taplin again in “Mrs. Browning’s Contributions to Periodicals: 
Addenda,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America xiv (1950) 275-276. 

poems and the dates of their appearance in the Independent were: “A Court Lady,” 
Mar 29 1860; “First News from Villafranca,” June 7 1860; “King Victor Emmanuel Entering 
Florence,” Aug 16 1860; “The Sword of Castruccio Castrucani,” Aug 30 1860; “Summing Up 
in Italy,” Sept 27 1860; “Garibaldi,” Oct 11 1860; “De Profundis,” Dec 6 1860; “Parting Tov. 
ers,” Mar 21 1861; “Mother and Poet,” May 2 1861; “Only a Curl,” May 16 1861; “The King’s 
Gift,” July 18 1861; “A View Across the Roman Campagna,” July 25 1861; “The North and 
South,” Nov 7 1861. All appeared on the first page. 
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regarding the publication of Francis’ edition.* When Theodore Tilton, the 
young editor of the Independent, published “A Court Lady” on March 29, 
he referred to it as coming “fresh from the pen of one of the most gifted 
women of the age.” 

Now it seems evident that Tilton’s and Francis’ publication of the poem 
must have been virtually simultaneous, or else its appearance in the Inde- 
pendent must have slightly preceded that in the Francis edition. But Francis 
had a written agreement to bring out Napoleon III, it was no piracy. Where 
did Tilton get the poem? It seems hardly likely that Mrs Browning, who 
was well aware of the problems English authors had in getting any pay- 
ment at all for American editions of their works, would have sold Francis 
the American rights to the volume and then sold or given one poem from 
the book to someone else for publication. Did Francis “plant” the poem in 
the Independent as a kind of advertisement for his forthcoming volume? 

The first specific references to Tilton by Mrs Browning do not occur until 
May 1860, when she decided to favor the Independent with new poems for 
$100 apiece. But a rather puzzling letter that Mrs Browning wrote her 
friend Mrs Anna Jameson two months earlier may hold the answer to the 
problem, though it really seems to pose more questions than it provides 
answers. Mrs Jameson had apparently been critical of what she saw. Mrs 
Browning was an ardent admirer of Napoleon III, and she repeatedly 
referred glowingly to his actions in freeing Italy from Austrian domination 
in 1859, while, at the same time, she castigated England for doing nothing 
to help Italy. Poems Before Congress, which was almost completely devoted 
to these political issues, unquestionably found the least critical favor of all 
her volumes, but the reception it met in America provided her some solace. 
She told Mrs Jameson: 


Meanwhile that thin-skinned people the Americans exceed some of you 
in generosity, rendering thanks to reprovers of their ill-deeds, and under- 
standing the pure love of the motive. Let me tell you rather for their 
sake than mine. I have extravagant praises and prices offered to me from 
“over the western sun,” in consequence of these very “Poems before 
Congress.” The nation is generous in these things and not “thin-skinned.” ? 


2 The American edition could not have preceded the English one, since Francis got the proofs 
after Robert Browning sent them back to the publisher in England, Edward Cha with a 
note to forward them to Francis. See W., C, De Vane and K. L. Knickerbocker, san Noo Let- 
ters of Robert Browning (New Haven 1950) 127-128. The final proofs for the volume were not 
sent back to England until February 15, making it virtually impossible for Francis to have got 
the final sheets before the end of the first week in March. 

3 Frederick G. Kenyon, ed, The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning (New York 1899) n 
364-365. 
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Although this letter is undated, it must have been written before March 26, 
when the Brownings received news of Mrs Jameson’s sudden death. Brown- 
ing mentions receiving a letter from Mrs Jameson on March 3 and refers 
to it as her last letter, and this must have been the one to which Mrs Brown- 
ing is replying here.* Thus Mrs Jameson had criticized a volume before its 
official appearance in England on March 12, and Mrs Browning refers to 
receiving “extravagant praises and prices” from America for a volume that 
had not yet appeared there! 

It is quite possible that Mrs Jameson either saw the poems in manuscript 
or else received an advance copy of the book for inspection. Mrs Browning's 
comment about her reception in America is more difficult to account for. 
In 1856, she had written a strongly anti-slavery poem for an American 
Abolitionist annual, The Liberty Bell. The poem, “A Curse for a Nation,” 
was, for some strange reason, reprinted in Poems Before Congress. Mrs 
Browning's letter to Mrs Jameson obviously refers to this poem. If the Ameri- 
cans had not become indignant over the poem, which called down a curse 
on the United States for retaining slavery, why should Englishmen be overly 
sensitive at criticisms of their policy toward Italy? ° 

Though the reference to the “praises and prices” offered her from America 
may have applied solely to Francis and to his delight over the poems he was 
getting, the comment about the “extravagant” prices offered her leads one 
to think that she is referring to Tilton, for $100 a poem was a princely offer 
and indicates very clearly the extent of Mrs Browning’s fame in America. 
One could draw the conclusion that Francis showed the poems to some 
acquaintances while the volume was being set up, for we know that the 
proofs came to him piecemeal from London. Tilton may then have got “A 
Court Lady” from him, perhaps for a fee, and then proposed to Mrs Brown- 
ing that she supply him with new poems for his newspaper. 

Mrs Browning, however, did not refer specifically to Tilton or to an offer 
from him until May, though this does not prove that he did not make her 
the offer before this. Mrs Browning does not indicate how the offer came, 
but it is possible that he got Harriet Beecher Stowe to approach Mrs Brown- 
ing in his behalf. The two women had become warm friends, and Mrs 
Stowe was in Italy at the time, writing descriptions of the Roman scene for 
the Independent. Regardless how the offer came, Mrs Browning had defi- 


4 E. C. McAleer, ed, Dearest Isa (Austin 1951) 58. 


5 It is curious that it was “A Curse for a Nation” that aroused the more violent outbursts which 
Englishmen directed at Mrs Browning. The English thought that “A Curse” was meant for them. 
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nitely accepted it by early May. On May 10, she sent her friend, Isa Blagden, 
a letter with a poem included in it, though she warned her: 
. .. don’t give a copy to anyone (supposing that anyone cared to ask 
for it) because they go straight to my publisher at New York, to be 
printed in the first place in the Independent and then to subside into the 
next edition of “Poems before Congress” — The editor of the Independ- 
ent offered me a hundred dollars for every poem which should pass 
through his hands — as I think I told you — and so I shall give him this 
and another called “First News from Villafranca”. .. .® 


And a week later she wrote another friend, Fanny Haworth, comparing her 
treatment at the hands of Americans with the reception the volume was 
getting in England, mentioning Tilton’s offer as proof of the way her book 
had been received in America: 
For the rest, being turned out of the old world, I fall on my feet in the 
new world, where people have been generous, and even publishers 
turned liberal. Think of my having an offer (on the ground of that book) 
from a periodical in New York of a hundred dollars for every single poem, 
though as short as a sonnet — that is, for its merely passing through 
their pages on the road to the publishers proper. Oh, I shall cry aloud 
and boast, since people choose to abuse me.’ 


When Tilton published “First News from Villafranca” on June 7 1860, he 
noted proudly that the poem had come “direct from Italy, without going 
round by England.” And during the next year that he was publishing the 
poems Mrs Browning sent him, he sometimes quoted parts of her letters to 
him that came with the poems. Tilton was an ardent Abolitionist, and Mrs 
Browning's letters are full of references to the political situation in the 
United States which she watched with great care and concern, drawing 
parallels between Italy’s struggles for independence and the American Civil 
War, just then commencing. Shortly before her death on June 29 1861, Mrs 
Browning sent two final poems to the Independent, and these appeared in 
the July 18 and July 25 issues of the paper, the final poem, “A View Across 
the Roman Campagna,” appearing with an extravagant eulogy on her by 
Tilton. 

The final poem of Mrs Browning’s published by the Independent was her 
tribute to Hans Christian Andersen, “The North and the South,” which was 


6 E. C. McAleer, “New Letters from Mrs. Poe Soe Isa Blagden” PMLA ixvi (September 
1951) 609. The poem referred to here is undoubtedly “King Victor Emmanuel Entering 
Florence.” 

T Kenyon n 387. Mrs Browning is undoubtedly exaggerating the book’s effect in the United 
States, Tilton’s offer was a result of her vast popularity in the United States and not of the effect 
of the book. 
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printed on November 7 1861. The poem was sent to Tilton by Browning, 
and therein lies the second problem concerning the publication of these 
poems. Why did Browning send the piece? Browning always made it a point 
of honor never to write for serial publications himself, and yet not only did 
he send this poem to the Independent after his wife’s death, but he actively 
solicited an offer from Tilton to continue publishing her poems. 

Both of these facts are quite well documented. One of the reasons that 
Mrs Browning’s poetic contributions to magazines slackened to a trickle 
between her marriage and 1860 seems to have been that her husband, with 
what strikes one as a rather stiff pride and excessive scrupulosity, disliked 
the idea of a poet’s exposing his verse to the whims of a magazine buyer who 
might have no interest in him or in his poetry. To Browning, this was gain- 
ing a reader’s notice under false colors. The proper way was to publish one’s 
poetry in a book, thus allowing the reader to pay for the book if he desired 
it or else to shun it. His wife obviously felt different about the issue but was 
willing to abide by her husband’s feelings. In November 1848, she had writ- 
ten her sister Henrietta discussing the matter, since either Henrietta or 
another sister, Arabel, had been approached by Sharpe’s Magazine to solicit 
her for some poetry: 


I quite forgot to speak about Sharpe’s Magazine. Perhaps Arabel will 
say for me, if she is asked or has the opportunity, that just now I can’t 
get up the steam for contributions. Don’t say the absolute truth — that 
Robert doesn’t like my writing for magazines — because it sounds too 
proud, and besides if she (Mrs. J.)® wished it, I would really send her 
something for Sharpe's. He is very proud I tell him: but he maintains 
that it is taking a wrong position with the public, a thing which he him- 
self never did, except when Hood was dying and wanted help; and which 
Tennyson has never done. Blackwood, he says, may be an exception; 
but even Blackwood, I see plainly, is a medium rather excepted than 
acceptable; and Robert would rather, I am quite certain, that I had 
nothing to do even with Blackwood.?® 


Many years later, long after his wife’s death and when his own reputation 
had come to exceed hers, Browning explained his prejudice against writing 
for magazines to an American editor who had offered him the enormous 
sum of £450 for a short poem. Browning explained carefully that he was 
flattered but that the matter was one of principle. He had, he told the Ameri- 


8 Probably Mrs Anna Jameson, an editor of the magazine. 


® Leonard Huxley, ed, Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Letters to Her Sister, 1846-1859 (London 
1929) 98. 
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can, even refused when the editor of an English journal had offered to let 
him fill out a blank check to his own satisfaction for a poem. He continued, 
rather stiffly: 


I cannot bring myself to write for periodicals. If I publish a book, and 
people choose to buy it, that proves they want to read my work. But to 
have them turn over the pages of a magazine and find me — that is to 
be an uninvited guest. My wife liked it. She liked to be with the others; 
but I have steadfastly refused that kind of thing from first to last.?° 


What is one to say, then, when one finds Browning writing Tilton on 
September 11 1861: 


Chapman wrote me nearly two months ago to say that a new edition of 
the Poems was wanted at once. I shall attend to this on my return to Eng- 
land, but I may say something to you at once. There remain unpublished 
a few poems reserved for another volume. Some of them are among the 
writer’s best, she thought, and I think. Do you wish to print these as you 
printed the others? only, I suppose I should add, in closer succession so 
as to enable Chapman to include them in the edition which I should 
retard till the latest possible.” 


Tilton had apparently written Browning a letter of condolence and sent the 
two issues of the Independent that contained the final contributions of Mrs 
Browning. The offer quoted above was contained in a friendly reply writ- 
ten from Brittany, where Browning was resting with his son before going 
on to England. He thanked Tilton for his letter and for his memorial to Mrs 
Browning, stating, with regard to the eulogy, that if the two men ever met 
face to face, Browning would “correct some of the mis-statements which 
have got into currency, and a few of which re-appear in your notice.” * After 
the offer, Browning then noted: “My wife would never, of late years, write 
for any other periodical than yours and Thackeray's... .” * 

It is interesting, to say the least, that Browning’s pride, which was so 
unyielding when it came to offering his own material for serial publications, 
did not prevent his efforts to secure an offer to publish his wife’s poems in 
the same medium. One wonders what Tilton thought of all this, for he had 
urged Mrs Browning to try to persuade her husband to write for the Inde- 


10 T, L. Hood, ed, Letters of Robert Browning, Collected by Thomas J. Wise (New Haven 
1933) 244. 

11 Descriptive Catalogue of the Gluck Collection in the Buffalo Public Library (Buffalo 1899) 
15. Hereafter referred to as the Gluck Catalogue. 

12 Gluck Catalogue 15. 

18 Thackeray was editor of the Cornhill Magazine. 
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pendent, and she had been forced to tell Tilton that her efforts had been in 
vain. She had written: 


Perhaps one of these days bis sense of your generosity and appreciation 
of it as a peculiar expression of kind sentiment towards both of us may 
overcome his disinclination to the periodical channel. Never suppose 
that I have not done my best to send him to you in my stead, — I know 
my place too well as a poet, and my duty too well as your contributor. 
Shall I say that Cornhill and the Atlantic Monthly have hitherto solicited 
him in vain? But I don’t give up hope.1* 


How does one account for the inconsistency? Browning is a difficult man 
to fathom, and in the face of inconsistencies like this, which confront every 
student of the man, one is tempted to become a bit cynical about his ideals. 
One receives the distinct impression that, though he would never accept 
offers to print his own poems in magazines or newspapers, no matter how 
tempting the price, the prospect of getting $100 apiece for his wife’s poems 
offered him the rare and pleasant opportunity of yielding to temptation 
without seeming to compromise his principles. If this seems an unduly harsh 
judgment, one has only to note Brownings comment to Tilton, quoted 
above, when he tells Tilton that, in her last years, Mrs Browning wrote for 
only the Independent and Cornhill. The remark seems to be an appeal to 
Tilton’s sense of gratitude over Mrs Browning’s thus favoring him, making 
it, in fact, quite difficult for Tilton to turn the offer down. Indeed, Browning 
stressed this allegiance of hers to Tilton when he told him: 


' ,,, the last poem she ever wrote, an exquisite one, was sent to his ['Thack- 
eray’s] magazine — but I countermanded it — nor is there any publica- 
tion to which I shall entrust that and the rest unless to yours.1® 


It is true that this interpretation of Browning's aims relies quite heavily 
on evaluating the tone of these passages from his letter to Tilton. It might 
be argued that Browning was merely eager to pay a debt of gratitude to 
Tilton, who had shown, by the manner in which he had treated Mrs Brown- 
ing, his deep respect and admiration for her. Though there obviously could 
have been no contractual obligation that tied Browning to supplying Tilton 
with his wife’s poetry, he may have felt some sort of commitment to Tilton 
in his wife's name, a commitment he chose to honor in this way. 

But if one is to accept this hypothesis, one must account not only for an 
action that was not at all in keeping with Browning’s long-held view of the 


14 Gluck Catalogue 12. 
18 Gluck Catalogue 15. 
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relation of poets to their readers, but also for his apparent desire to make 
money from his continuation of the agreement between Mrs Browning and 
Tilton. Had Browning, as a mark of his wife’s friendship for Tilton, given 
him outright a final poem of hers for his paper, no doubts would arise as to 
Browning's motives in any of this. But even if one balks at viewing Brown- 
ing’s comments about his wife’s allegiance to Tilton as a kind of lever calcu- 
lated to induce him to agree to accept her poems, it is indisputably clear 
that Browning is not talking about a gift but about the continuation of an 
agreement that would be most profitable for him. 

The conclusion that one seems led to accept is that Browning felt that 
he needed money. We know that, despite the royalties from his wife’s and 
his own books, and despite the considerable sum of money that John Kenyon 
had bequeathed them, Browning was sometimes quite worried about his 
finances. Some have seen his proposal of marriage to Lady Louisa Ash- 
burton as stemming directly from his desire to see his son comfortably 
fixed. Certainly his wife's income from her poetry was a great deal larger 
than his own at her death, and he must have wondered in what sort of 
financial condition he would be left. Mrs Betty Miller’s biography of Brown- 
ing, Robert Browning: A Portrait, makes it very plain that he was hardly 
the practical man of affairs that has long been part of his popular image. 
And in the period of shock after his wife’s death, he may have exaggerated 
the consequences of losing the main financial prop to the family. It cer- 
tainly seems obvious, anyway, that Browning was very concerned to make 
sure that his wife’s poetry would continue to yield him some income, for, 
in this same letter to Tilton, Browning asked him: 


I have never heard from Mr. Francis, by the way, since he printed the 
“Napoleon II,” etc. — does he wish me to continue to send him the 
early proof-sheets of whatever may be published in England? 1° 


But if this is the explanation for his offer to Tilton, why was only one 
poem published? Perhaps Browning came to have more confidence in his 
financial stability; possibly he saw more clearly the inconsistency of his 
action in offering his wife’s poetry to the Independent; perhaps the supply 
of his wife’s unpublished poems was not as great as he had supposed. We 
shall probably never know the precise motive for this curious action on 
Browning's part, but it provides an interesting sidelight on Mrs Browning’s 
relations with Theodore Tilton and the New York Independent. 


18 Gluck Catalogue 15. 


Arthur Hugh Clough: A Descriptive Catalogue 
Poetry, Prose, Biography and Criticism 


By Ricwarp M. Goru, WALTER E. Houcaron, AND MICHAEL 'Timxo?* 
Untoersity of Rochester, Wellesley College, and Queens College 


PART II 
THE PROSE OF CLOUGH 
a Supplementary List 


HIS SECTION of the Clough catalogue was published earlier, in 

the Bulletin of July 1960.2 What follows is a list of additional items 
discovered since then, and some corrections or reinterpretations of items 
included earlier. This supplement is keyed to the earlier list; a new item fall- 
ing between earlier Nos 43 and 44 is numbered 43a, for example. 


PPR The Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed by his wife 
(2 vols, London 1869) See Part I, No 87. 


In Vol I are Ae of Nos 20, 34, 39, 46, 52, 59 (incomplete), 61, and 62; and extracts 
from Nos 36, 58, 60. 


PR Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed by his wife (London 1888) 
Except for the omission of No 34, the prose listed in the previous item is here reprinted. 


SPW Selected Prose Works of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed by Buckner B. Trawick 

( University, Alabama 1964) 

This extensive selection, with notes, an dis aah and an introductory essay, is indis- 
pensable for the study of Clough’s prose. Under the heading “On Language and Literature” it 
reprints Nos 3, 6, 11, 141, 14x, 151, 15vii, 19, 35 (lectures I and VI), 38, 42, 44, 54, 56, 57, 64; 
under the heading “On Economics and Politics” it reprints Nos 15fii, 21-26, 28, 29, 32, 47, 48, 
55; under the heading “On Religion and Ethics” it reprints Nos 30, 31, 33, 49a, 49b; and under 
the heading “On Miscellaneous Topics” it reprints Nos 7, 34, 45, part of 53 (“A Passage on 
Oxtord Studies”), and 61. 


1839-40 Undergraduate essays 15 
The Greek quoted as title iii is prose, not verse; perhaps from Plato. 


1841-42? Addenda ad Apocalypsin secundum interpretationem vulgatam 16a 

This was No 68 in the previous list and there dated 1840-41? It was more probably writ- 
ten about the time Clough took his degree rather than before. After the title someone has 
written “Check HFL,” the initials of the American scholar Howard Foster Lowry, who edited 
the Letters to Clough, and not those of a Balliol tutor. 


1 Though Part I was mainly prepared by Mr Gollin, Part H by Mr Houghton, and Part III by 
Mr Timko, we have all contributed to each other’s work. 


2 See “The Prose Works of Arthur Hugh Clough: A Checklist and Calendar, with Some Unpub- 
lished Passages,” by Walter E. Houghton, BNYPL Lxv 377-394. 
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1846 January 23 Letter to the Editor The Balance 21 


The text contains a passage which was not written by Clough: see Trawick, cited above, 
p 210 and 342-343. 


1847 May A Consideration of Objections ... (Oxford 1847) 28 


Dated only “1847 Spring” in previous list. The tract was written in reply to objections 
raised eu na the Association in The Oxonian for May 1847. 

There is a digest and commentary by Godfrey Lushington in Letters and Remains of 
Arthur Hugh Clough (London 1865) 92-99. George David Boyle, Recollections (London 
1895) 124-125, reported that it “had an effect of a certain kind, in moderating expenses and 
making some people save money in the midst of their dissipations in a summer term. 


1850P “Review of Mr. Newman's The Sou! 33 
Six paragraphs, PPR 1 301-302, may not belong to this review. See No 49b below. 


1850-51? A letter contributed to Oxford University Commission . . . 34 


The anonymous reviewer noted, in the North British Review, was Clough’s friend, John 
Conington: see The Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals, ed Walter E. Houghton (Toronto 
and London 1966) 1 676. 


1851-52P Jonathan Swift 36 


The essay appeared only in the American edition of Good Words, to which the citation 
refers. 


—— —— Diogenes 43a 
A similar fragment of a page, using another classical anecdote to question whether sal- 

vation depends on the rites of any religious communion. 

[Bulletin page 388, line 8 of the pecs starting “The next four items,” is a printer's repeti- 

tion of line 5. The text should read: On January 26 1865 Mrs Clough wrote to Norton (Harvard 

MSS) “I have enclosed at last 3 imaginary letters,” etc.] 


1852P “Notes on the Religious Tradition” 49a 


This item is No 62 in the previous list, where it was dated “1853?” The last sentence of 
the note should be cancelled (see No 49b). It belongs here because the date of the Notebook 
makes this the wiser dating. There is a comment on these “Notes” by J. A. Symonds in the Fort- 
nightly Review n.s. tv (Dec 1868) 594-596, reprinted in his Last and First (New York 1919) 
p 77-84. 


1852-53? Paper on Religion 49b 


This 4-page Bodlelan MS is now printed as part of No 33: PPR 1 301 at the break, to 302 
at the fifth lime the bottom; but it contains no reference to Newman’s book and does not 
fit into the context. Perhaps Mrs Clough interpolated it into that essay.8 At any rate, it may be 
complete as it stands, Its skeptical view of the dogmatists and its reference to wider religious 
traditions seem to relate it to the previous item. 


—— —— The Genius of Christianity 49c 


This short statement (Bodleian MSS), drawing an analogy between personal conversion 
and the conversion of the world eee events in the life of Christ, is placed here 
because it seems to illustrate the same e that appears in No 62 (and see No 49a here) — 
that the religious tradition is not to be narrowly identified with the Christian tradition. 


8 For this peiceptive suggestion we are indebted to Buckner Trawick. 
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1853-54? Petition on University Reform 6la 


This Bodleian MS of 4 pages is a rough draft, incomplete, of a petition which claims that 
“the University of Oxford is a National Institution ...a place of general learning and educa- 
tion, not an ecclesiastical seminary,” and that its educational duties are now a “mertly & 
unskilfully performed without respect to the extension of Modern Knowledge & Study.” 


The next two items should replace No 63 in the earlier list. 


1858P Plutarch’s Life 62a 


A Bodleian MS of 7 long sheets containing biographical material which was used almost 
verbatim for the Preface to No 66. 


— The Value of Popular History 62b 


A. Bodleian MS of 13 pages that was later rephrased for the Preface to No 68. Clough 
argues that ancient historians still have their value as historians despite the fact that Niebuhr, 
Arnold, Mommsen, Thirlwall, and Grote have written more scholarly histories by using modern 
methods of research. 


This item and the previous one have been placed together in the Bodleian MSS and 
given by Mrs Clough a single, ambiguous title: “Fragments of History from Plutarch.” The 
titles adopted here were chosen by the present editors. 


1859 Plutarch’s Lives. ... 66 
The following paragraph should be added to this item: 


Specimen Pages of Plutarch’s Lives, with the rest of the title as above, was issued at 
Boston in 1855. These 36 pages, containing most of the life of Pyrrhus, were a trial run-off, we 
assume, not intended for publication. 


APPENDIX 


The list contains essays or speeches which Clough did write, which can- 
not now be found, as well as those he may have written. 


A3 should be cancelled. All notebooks are accounted for. 


1841 autumn On the Character of Saul Asa 


A paper written during the competition for the Balliol Fellowship. Reported by J. C. 
Shairp in R. T. Davidson and William Benham, Life of Archibald Campbell Tait (2 vols, Lon- 
don and New York 1891) 1 72. Tait thought the paper “the best and most original thing he had 
ever known in any examination.” 


Between 1843 and 1848 Speech on “the future politics of the world, the con- 
nexion of the world and of the Church” Adb 


Reported by Frederick Temple to Mrs Clough on Feb 8 1862: see Amold’s Letters to 
Clough, p 21 n 5. Temple said: “The grandeur of the thought and the splendour of the language 
quite carried [me] away.” This item may be No A10. 


Al4 was placed out of chronological order; it should be entered as 46a. 
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1848 Speech on “the social questions so prominent at the time of the Revolution 


of 1848” Alda 
Reported by George David Boyle, Recollections (London 1895) p 124, where he says: 
“It was a marvellous and his words as to the duties of property sank into my soul. I have 


never forgotten them. He concluded with an allusion to a fine passage in Sartor Resartus, where 
the aristocracy are spoken of as preserving their game.” 


1848? Speech on “property and its distribution” Al0b 

In a letter to Mrs Clough, April 16 1866, now at the Bodleian, G. D. Boyle wrote: “Of 
a speech made in the Common Room of Exeter at a meeting of the Decade, on the great ques- 
tion of property and its distribution, I can say with perfect truth, that one hearer at least felt 
that ing that a new view of life and his fellow human beings had been presented to him 
and that a lesson of earnest sympathy with the working man of England had not been read 
in vain.” This speech may be No 10a; if not, its similar subject suggests a similar date. 


1847 and 1848 One or two other speeches at The Decade All, Al2 

AlS should be cancelled and the note should now read: Conington, PPR 1 31-32 and 
PR 33, reported that there were “five” speeches “in 1847 and the early part of 1848.” Three 
have been accounted for (Nos A9, A10, Al0a) and perhaps a fourth (No Al0b). 


1851-52 A lecture on Coleridge at University College Al6a 
See text preceding No 36. 

-—- —— A lecture on Southey at University College Al6b 
See text preceding No 36, 


[Bulletin page 394, Additional sentence at the end:] 


On November lst (1854) Harriet Martineau wrote to John Chapman, 
editor of the Westminster Review, that if he lost some old contributors like 
J. A. Froude, W. R. Greg, and F. W. Newman, “Surely Congreve, Clough, 
Payn, and others will more than compensate.” * 


4 Bodlelan MS Eng Lett d 2 fols 177-178. No 60 in 1853 is Clough’s only known contribution 
to this quarterly. 


(To be continued) 


Shaw on Immortality and on Illustrating his 


Dramatis Personae: Two Unpublished Letters 


By P. A. DOYLE 
Nassau Community College, State University of New York 


LTHOUGH George Bernard Shaw was one of the most prolific letter 
writers of all time, many of his letters have been lost or destroyed,* 
and a considerable amount of this correspondence consists of mere notes and 
etiquette-motivated bread-and-butter scraps. It is an especial treat, then, 
when new unpublished letters come to light whose contents are particularly 
interesting and useful in increasing our knowledge of Shaw's views and 
attitudes. Two recently discovered Shaw letters, now in the collection of the 
present writer, are of value in this regard. 

The first letter was written to Shaw’s bookseller friend Frederick H. Evans 
and is of interest not only in indicating Shaw’s attitude toward the famous 
eighteenth-century philosopher and theologian Emanuel Swedenborg, but 
also for Shaw’s comments on angels and immortality. In Man and Superman 
and in his later play about creative evolution, Back to Methuselah, Shaw 
stessed man’s development and growth to the realm of spirit. In the later 
play, Lilith predicts that man will continue to evolve and eventually con- 
quer Matter and achieve pure intelligence. Two qualifying points appear 
from this letter, however. First of all, man will definitely be a new person 
in the spirit realm, and, secondly, he will be unlike the popular conception 
of an angel — wings, white clothing, etc — held by the man in the street. 
The pertinent parts of the letter in reference are as follows: 


10 Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 

27th. Feb. 1914 
... Swedenborg was an enlightened man for his time, but a frightfully 
muddled one. He had not got away from the Deus ex machina whom 
Blake called Old Nobodaddy, and he really believed in angels. If I were 
to reintroduce that superstition I shall be beginning 100 years ago instead 
of starting level with my date. The ordinary British evangelical believes 
that he will go to heaven — and be an angel (not chargeable with folly); 
and it is with this crude belief that I am dealing. Whether he will be per- 
fect or only nearly perfect, the point is that he will not be the same 


1 Bernard Shaw: Collected Letters 1874-1897 ed Dan H. Laurence (New York 1965) xi-xii 
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person, and therefore he will be mortal & replaced by another person 
whether angel or superman or simply younger man, which will make an 
end to his pretension to immortality. . . . [sic] 

[signed with initials] GBS 


The second letter is written to popular journalist Ralph Watson Hallows 
and comments on what is obviously a request by Hallows for Shaw to help 
illustrate some of the characters in the plays. This letter is of importance 
because it reveals something which the thoroughness of Shaw’s stage direc- 
tions and the liveliness of his characters make one overlook; namely, that 
Shaw, as he remarks in this letter, draws “character, not features.” In the 
stage directions for Major Barbara, for example, we are told that Lady 
Britomart is a woman about fifty, well-bred and mannered, amiable, arbi- 
trary, and a typical matron of the upper class, while her son Stephen is 
described as a grave, correct young man under twenty-five years of age. 
Shaw can be more specific; for instance, Adolphus Cusins is portrayed as 
being bespectacled, slight, thin haired, and sweet voiced. Never, however, 
does Shaw get down to a very detailed and precise visualization of features 
— as, say, most novelists would. The letter to Hallows reads as follows: 

10 Adelphi Terrace. W.C. 2 
November 21st 1922. 
Dear Sir, 

I cannot do what you want because I cannot draw to any purpose 
except in a literary way. I do not visualize pee as a draughtsman does 
and could not tell the color of the eyes of my intimate friends. I draw 
character, not features. And as my works have never been seriously illus- 
trated I cannot compare even another man’s pictures of my characters 
with my own notion of their appearance. So I fear I cannot be of any 
service to you in this matter. 

Faithfully, 
[signed] G. Bennarp SHaw ? 


2 Permission to publish these letters has been granted by the Public Trustee and the Society of 
Authors, London; The Public Trustee as Executor of the Estate of George Bernard Shaw. 
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Two Unpublished Colonial Verses 


By KENNETH SILVERMAN 
New York University 


HE TWO following verses, previously unpublished, highlight some 
important differences between the poetry of the South and of the 
Middle Colonies during the colonial period. 

The first verse, from a manuscript in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
is by Joseph Breintnall (d 1746), co-author of some of the Busy-Body papers 
and founding member of Benjamin Franklin’s Junto. In its fondness for the 
local scene it typifies the verse of Franklin’s group; its allusions to John 
Bartram and Nicholas Scull (another Junto member) acknowledge a sense 
of local tradition duplicated in colonial verse only in some Puritan elegies. 
And by recording with exacting fidelity the “Dwarfish Hairs” and “quinq- 
angular” leaves of American flora, Breintnall was only one of many Phila- 
delphians in his time who wrote verse on scientific themes. Between 1720 
and 1770, Bartram, Franklin, James Logan, and the mathematician David 
Rittenhouse marshalled a scientific avant-garde in Pennsylvania whose extra- 
ordinary achievements in science stimulated verse writing in the colony and 
also shaped it. 


July 1740. On the lately discover'd Wild Raspberries. 


High, on a Mount in Oley, have they grown, 

The Food of Birds; To Fruiterers unknown; 

And hid from Botanists — Rough Rocks surround, 
But black and fertile is th’encumber’d Ground. 

Had Bartram’s Eye been there, it had descry’d 
This curious Plant, which Nature seem’d to hide; 
But, as to Chance great Benefits we owe, 

Scull was the first, this Rarity to know: 

His Business was Dimension to Survey, 

Not Earth’s fair Produce view, and then display; 
As he encounter’d Stones, Weeds, Bushes, Trees, 
He, wond’ring, found, delicious Raspberries: 
Too just his Sense avoid a Fruit so good, 

Or not communicate it, when he coud. 

The Dunbrown Stalk no pointed Prickley wears; 
A long stem’d Leaf, at every Curve, it bears; 

Both Stalk and Stems thickset with Dwarfish Hairs; | 
Tipt with a viscous Drop, right out they stand, 
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And stick, like Bird Lime, to the Touching Hand. 
But touch them gently, or the Stem will break; 
Strong tho’ they look, they are connected weak! 
The Trunk’s first Coat soon rends, and ragged grows, 
And its Successor fresh and smoother shows. 

The Leaves, sharpjagg’d, quinq-angular, pale Green, 
And nobly broad, & rough, might far be seen, 
Seen, to be known from every kind beside, 

Did not th’ obstructing Wildernesses hide. 
Five-petal’d Roses deck the Branches Heads, 

Long in thefr Bloom, and slow they quit their Beds. 
The lovely Berries in rich Purple vye, 

And tempt the Fingers as they charm the Eye; 

But more excel, in Taste and Size, all those, 

That Gard’ners in their choicest Walks dispose. 


The second verse, from the South Caroliniana Library, is no less typical of 


its place. Unlike writers in New England and the Middle Colonies, southern 
verse writers rarely idealized their region or, until late in the eighteenth 
century, indulged grand speculations over what it might become. More often 
than not, they wrote about matters unrelated to the new world, or else they 
dispraised it. Southern dislike for the country radically distinguishes southern 
verse from northern. The following poem belongs with Ebenezer Cook’s 
“The Sot-Weed Factor” and with Jonathan Boucher’s “Pastoral” in declaring 
the discomfort and violence of southern life. 


A Description of Charles Town in 1769 


By Capt. Martin, Captain of a Man of War. 


Black & white all mix’d together, 
Inconstant, strange, unhealthful Weather 
Burning heat & chilling cold 

Dangerous both to young & old 
Boisterous winds & heavy rains 

Fevers & rhumatic pains 

Agues plenty without doubt 

Fever, Boils, the Prickly Heat & gout 
Musquitos on the Skin make blotches 
Centipedes & large Cock-roaches 
Frightful creatures in the Waters 
Porpoises, Sharks & Alligators 

Houses built on barren Land 

No Lamps or Lights, but Streets of Sand 


TWO UNPUBLISHED COLONIAL VERSES 


Pleasant Walks, if you can find ’em 
Scandalous Tongues, if any mind ‘em 
The Markets dear & little money 
Large Potatoes, sweet as honey 
Water bad, & past all drinking 

Men & Women without thinking 
Every thing at a high price 

But Rum, [illegible] and Rice 

Many a Widow not unwilling 

Many a Beau not worth a shilling 
Many a Bargain, if you strike it, 
This is Charles-town, how do you like it. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAZA GALLERY 


Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. 


MEMORABLE MOMENTS PLAZA GALLERY 


Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the 
Theatre, Dance, ond M Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the 
City of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 
1732-1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 


CIRCUS PLAZA GALLERY 


A panoramic nae of posters, pictures, slides, and other records of the world of the 
circus from B.C. to the present. On view for a two-year period. 


CONTEMPORARY THEATRE ARCHITECTURE Vincent Astor GALLERY 


A comprehensive exhibition based on the book, Contemporary Theatre Architecture, 
recently published by The New York Public Library. Through January. 


JOHN WENGER — PAINTINGS FOR THE THEATRE AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
A display of John Wenger’s work for the theatre. Through January 21. 


MADAME KARINSKA AMSTERDAM GALLERY 


An exhibition of costumes designed by Madame Karinska for ballets and operas at 
Lincoln Center. From February 6 through March 18. 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


BIBLES IN MANY LANGUAGES 1455-1968 LOBBY AND LANDING Cases 


An exhibition commemorating the 150th Anniversary of the American Bible Society. 
Through February 13. 


HEROES AND VALENTINES Room 78 


An exhibition of old valentines; and drawings an i for Robin Hood by Howard 
Pyle and N. C. Wyeth. From January 30 AET 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS FROM ISRAEL Room 84 


A wide variety of books and periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, and English on 
view in the Jewish Division. Through March. 


REGINALD MARSH AND PRINT-MAKERS OF HIS TIME Tam FLoor Print GALLERY 
An exhibition of etchings and lithographs by Reginald Marsh and some of his con- 
temporaries. Through January. 
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Exarsrrions, continued 
The Central Building, continued 


FAMOUS POEMS IN MANUSCRIPT Room 318 
A selection from the Berg Collection’s poetry in manuscript, mainly the work of famous 
poets, For several months. 


PENNY DREADFULS AND SHILLING SHOCKERS Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. Through January. 


SHOTA RUSTAVELI SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR 
The Georgian poet’s life and work are described in this exhibition. Through January. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fiast Ftoor Conrmon NORTH 


A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tarp FLoor Cornsimor NorTH 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN Tamb FLoor Corrmor 


The Oscar Lion Collection əf books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tamb FLoon Corrmor 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibiton. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fist FLoor Corripor 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


An exhibition of paintings by members of the Anna E. Meltzer Society in the Art Library 
through January; photographs of “Animal Sculpture of India” by Stella Snead on the first floor 
through January 19. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 


An exhibition of work by Don Benaron, including wood sculpture, woodcuts, drawings, and 
stained glass window designs. Through January 31. 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


An exhibition commemorating Barbados’ independence. Through January. 
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Croves Drai Mask 
Courtesy of Balliol College and the Kensie 


“I md a cast taken of the head — not very good, but I g get fonder of it 


“every day. The features came out so very be aoil after death, thor ough _ 


the width of the e bone sunk.” | | 
— Mrs Croven toC; a és u 610° 





Arthur Hugh Clough: A Descriptive Catalogue 
Poetry, Prose, Biography and Criticism 
By Ricuarp M. Gort, WALTER E. HOUGHTON, AND MICHAEL Trmko 
University of Rochester, Wellesley College, and Queens College 


PART III 
BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


N BRINGING TOGETHER the following biographical and critical 
materials on Clough, we have used all previous bibliographies that have 
carried entries pertaining to Clough: the Ehrsam, Deily, and Smith, Bibliog- 
raphies of Twelve Victorian Authors (No 328 below); the supplement by 
Fucilla (No 337); the two collected Bibliographies of Studies in Victorian 
Literature, one covering 1932-44, the other 1945-54 (Nos 352 and 405); the 
third and fifth volumes of the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature 
(Nos 341 and 414); the chapter by A. McKinley Terhune in The Victorian 
Poets: A Guide to Research (No 407); and the annual bibliographies for the 
Victorian Period since 1956 in Modern Philology, Victorian Studies, and 
Publications of the Modern Language Association. Besides these sources we 
have added from our own research many new articles, essays, and reviews. 
A special feature of the present bibliography is the inclusion of many 
references to Clough in Victorian biographies, memoirs, diaries, and collec- 
tions of letters, some of them unpublished, together with quotations from 
the most important. In addition, we have identified the authors of a large 
number of anonymous articles and reviews, and given the evidence for their 
authorship. In this connection, we have corrected a number of attributions 
that have been wrongly made in the past. 

Two other matters may require a further word. First, our choice of a 
chronological rather than an alphabetical order rests on the belief that the 
former is more helpful to those wishing to trace the historical evolution of 
critical opinion and scholarly investigation and the extent of activity in 
these studies in any given period. Consequently, whenever the same essay 
has appeared in more than one place, the earlier (or earliest) source is 
given first. In addition, when it has proved feasible in the case of letters, 
memoirs, journals, diaries, etc, dates of specific entries concerning particular 
events in Clough’s life or the dates of important letters have been used 
1 Though Part I was mainly by Mr Gollin, Part II by Mr Houghton, and Part IO by 
Mr T , we have all contributed to each other’s work. 
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rather than the publication date. Second, the annotations of selected items 
are meant to supplement the purpose cited for our choice of the chronologi- 
cal method; the comments will, we trust, indicate the particular direction of 
the essay, review, or study, its contribution to Clough scholarship, and its 
value in the light of present-day opinion. 

Finally, we make no claim to have included everything ever printed about 
Clough. We have not searched extensively through British and American 
newspapers; we have omitted many reviews of books like Lowry’s Letters 
of Arnold to Clough and Woodward’s The Doctors Disciples not bearing 
directly on Clough, some notices of books about Clough that seemed per- 
functory, and a few references that were of no scholarly or critical value. 
Some of the items in Part III have already been listed in Innocent Victorian 
(No 499). Anyone who discerns a valuable item which we have missed is 
urged to send it to us so that it may appear in a supplement or later edition. 


Key to Abbreviations in Part III 


Doct Diss Doctoral Dissertation 

MP Modern Philology 

N&O Notes & Queries 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association 
RES Review of English Studies 


TLS Times Literary Supplement 
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BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
1829-61 
Clough, Arthur Hugh. Letters and Remains (For Private Circulation au 

(London 1865) 

Besides the correspondence and poetry, this volume, ed Mrs Clough, apparently in PRE: 
tion with others, contains biographical information by Clough’s wife and sister, recollections by 
his friends, and critical commentary on his poetry and thought. Especially noteworthy are the 
remarks on Dipsychus and the two “Easter Day” poems, 145-146. 


——— The Poems and Prose Remains, with a Selection from His Letters, ed his 
wife (2 vols, London 1869) 2 
In this edition the interspersed biographical material of the previous item has been expanded 

and brought together into a formal “Memoir,” 1 1-54, and the number of letters has been in- 

a (For comment on the “Memoir” itself, see No 112, and for Symonds’ assistance, Part I, 

No 87. 


1830, 1841 
Tait, Archibald Campbell. Life, ed R. T. Davidson and William Benham (2 w 
London and New York 1891) 1 40, 72, 107 
Of special interest is Shairp’s account of Tait’s “furious” reaction to Clough’s second Pi 
degree in 1841: “They had not only a first rate scholar, but a man of original genius before 
them, and were too stupid to discover it.” 


1836 
Northcote, Sir Stafford, First Earl of Iddesleigh, ed Andrew Lang (2 vols, Lon- 
don 1890) 1 26-27 4 


1836-42, 1856 
Lake, William Charles. Memorials, ed Katharine Lake (London 1901) viii, 12, 
22, 26, 29, 35, 37, 47n, 55, 72, 85n, 88, 192 5 
Mainly about Clough’s Balliol career; brief mention is made of his work as Secretary to the 
Military Education Commission: “Clough particularly is invaluable.” 


1837-40 

Jowett, Benjamin. The Life and Letters, by Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell 
(2 vols, London 1897) 1 50, 53, 88 (See also Nos 12, 413) 6 

1837-62 


Clough, Arthur Hugh. The Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed — 
erick L. Mulhauser (2 vols, Oxford 1957 ) 

These volumes contain 279 complete letters and gins rinted letters; the 740 ml 
letters in the Clough collection that have been ei Be edition are listed in the 
“Catalogue of All Known Letters,” Appendix IL, x 822-649. Among the correspondents in- 
cluded in the de, E. E. P blished letters are Emerson, cee Tom and Matthew Arnold, W. G. Ward, 


1838-45 

Ward, William George. In Wilfred Ward, William George Ward and the PA 
Movement (London 1889) 67, 100, 104-112, 397, 405, 429 
Their friendship and Clough’s reaction against Ward are discussed by the latter, esp R 
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1839-43 

Coleridge, John Duke. Life and Correspondence, written and ed by Ernest Hart- 
ley Coleridge (2 vols, London 1904) 1 54, 77, 93, 101, 130, 134, 146 9 

1840-61 


Shairp, John Campbell. In William Knight, Principal Shairp and His Friends 
(London 1888) xiv, 33, 40, 49, 53, 54, 55, 63, 73, 87, 88, 106, 113, 205, 244 10 


Excellent for conveyin lay the deep impression that Clough was able to make on some of his 
contemporaries. “It was for [Clough] more than any of the others that mal then felt that 
idealising hero-worshtp, which generous young men, of imaginative susceptibility, feel for the 
genius of their contemporaries.” In later years, in conversations that went back to his Oxford 
friends, “the name that most affected [Shairp] was Clough’s.” 


1841 
Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn. Life and Correspondence, ed Rowland E. Prothero and 
G. G. Bradley (2 vols, London 1894) 1 306 Il 


Stanley complains of the urcongenial atmosphere at Oxford and indicates his regret over 
Clough’s loss of the Fellowship at Balliol. 


1844, 1862 
Jowett, Benjamin. Letters, arranged and ed by Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Camp- 
bell (London 1899) 159, 177 (See also Nos 6, 413) 12 


The frst reference is to Clough’s approval of Jowett’s candidacy for the Moral Philosophy 
Professorship; the second to Clough’s death and Jowett’s visit to the widow. “He was a real poet, 
and when his remains are published, will be acknowledged to have so been by the world.” 


1845-68 
Arnold, Matthew. The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, 

Howard F. Lowry (New York 1932) 

Letters 1 to 57, covering the period from 1845 to 1861, are, with exception of letter 31, Pied 
Arnold to Clough. {Letter 31 is from Clough to Arnold.] The last five letters (58-62) are from 
Arnold to Mrs Clough, written after the death of Clough, between 1861 and 1868. (For com- 
ment on the introduction by Lowry, see No 311.) 


1847 
Northcote, Sir Stafford. Letter to Gladstone in John Morley, The Life of William 
Ewart Gladstone (3 vols, London 1903) 1 329 14 


Northcote described Clough as “a very favourable specimen of a class, growing in numbers 
and importance among the younger Oxford men, a friend of Carlyle’s, Frank Newman’s, and 
others of that stamp; well read in German literature and an admirer of German intellect, but 
also a still deeper admirer of Dante; just now busily taking all his opinions to pieces and not 
beginning to put them together again; but so earnest and so good that he might be trusted to 
work them into something better than his friends inclined to fear.” 


1847—49 
Morier, Sir Robert. Memoirs and Letters, ed Rosslyn Wemyss (2 vols, London 
1911) 1 37, 75, 76, 82 15 


In a letter from Balliol, dated May 9 1847, Morier cites Clough as the “next best speaker” of 
the Decade, the best being Conington. The subject he heard being debated was the advisability 
of a separation of Church and State, and he was struck by the fact that all these “first-rate 
men, however different in principle, all seemed to ergue that this separation must take place 
sooner or later. Also mentioned in other letters are Clough’s Bothte and his trip to ony 
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1847-72 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. In Emerson-Clough Letters, ed Howard F. Lowry and 
Ralph L. Rusk (Cleveland, The Rowfant Club 1934) 16 


Letters 1-33 are between Emerson and Clough, covering the period from 1847 to 1861. 
Letter 34 (1862) is from Emerson to Mrs Clough; letter 35 (1862), Emerson to C. E. Norton; 
letter 36 (1866), Emerson to Mrs Clough; letter 37 (1872), Emerson to Mrs Clough. Emerson’s 
delight in the Bothie, his disappointment over the ending of the Amours, and his grief at the 
news of the death of Clough are of special interest. 


1848 
[Brief Review of The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich] in “Publications Received,” 
Spectator xx1 (Dec 2 1848) 1166 17 


The entire review is as follows: “A long story of some Oxford students, who went to the 
Highlands of Scotland to combine relaxation and study; but one of them falls in love with a 
Scotch lassie, whom he finally marries. As a tale, the piece has little interest; and the school-like 
incidents and persons by which it is sought to be varied are of an unattractive kind, intended to 
be natural, but only trivial. In prose, such a story, treated in such a way, would scarcely have 
been ventured upon; and it seems difficult to understand why plain prose should be thought the 
better for being turned into prosaic verse. At first view The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich looked 
like some Oxford satire; but if it does cover any occult meaning, it is confined to the initiated.” 
For Clough’s remark on the review, see G 1 240. 


Kingsley, Charles. His Letters and Memories of His Life, ed his wife (2 vols, 
London 1877) 1 181, 191 18 


The first reference is to two remarks about the Bothie in letters to J. M. Ludlow, one dated 
July 1848, the other undated but probably written about the same time; the second is to a letter 
to John Conington, December 19 1848, in which Kingsley refers to reviews that they both were 
doing for Fraser's: “So if you will keep your trumpet for “Ambarvalia,’ I will celebrate the 
birth of the ‘Bothie’ with penny whistle and banjo.” (See Nos 29 and 32.) 


1848-52 
Froude, James Anthony. A Biography, 1818-1856, by W. H. Dunn (2 vols, Oxford 
1961, 1963) 1 95-96, 98-100, 130, 173, 224-295 19 


For comments and letters on Clough’s thoughts and activities during these years; for other 
references of lesser importance see Dunn's index. See also Herbert Paul, The Life of Froude 
(London 1905) 39-40, 41-44, 58, 59, 66, 129, 433. 

Both books, on pages 224 and 40 respectively, contain the informative letter that Froude 
wrote to Clough about the Bothie: “I was for ever falling lines which gave me uneasy 
twitchings. .. . As to the story, I don't the least object to it on the Spectator’s ground [cf No 17]. 
I think it would not have done in prose. Verse was wanted to give it dignity. But if we find it 
trivial, the fault is our own varnished selves. We have been polished up so bright that we for- 
get the stuff we are made of.” 


Robinson, Henry Crabb. On Books and Their Writers, ed Edith J. Morley (3 vols, 
London 1938) x 682, 684, 686, 692, 693, 713-715 20 


Especially a for commentaries on Clough at University Hall. For other more general 
e 


references see index, or 1006. 

1848-53 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Journals, ed E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes (10 vols, 
New York 1909-14) vu 453, 560; vin 16, 375-377, 388 21 


The entries cover the years from Emerson’s first meeting with Clough to his regret over 
Clough’s departure from America. 
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Thackeray, W. M. Letters and Private Papers, ed Gordon N, Ray (4 vols, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 1945) m 456-457, 463-464, 578, 580-581; m 109n, 166n 22 
Pill dias interest are Thackeray's praise of the Bothie; his suggestion that Clough was 
È in love”; and his reference to Clongh’s “religious scruples.” Thackeray wrote to Clough 
on November 24 1848: “I have been reading the Bathy [sic] all the morning and am charmed 
with it... . Your description of the Sky & the landscape — and that figure of the young fellow 
bathing shapely with shining limbs and the blue sky for a background — are delightful to me.” 


1848-56 
Carlyle, Thomas. Life, by David Alec Wilson (6 vols, London 1923-1934) rv 53, 
395; v 33, 174, 221 23 


1848-62 
Allingham, William. Letters to William Allingham, ed H. Allingham and E. B. 
Williams (London 1911) 44, 78, 152-165, 286 24 


1849 
Bagehot, Walter. In William Irvine, Walter Bagehot (London 1939) 21, 40-41, 
64, 138, 164, 173, 200, 206; and in Alastair Buchan, The Spare Chancellor: The 
Life of Walter Bagehot (London 1959) 40, 48-56 passim, 75, 97, 114, 138, 142, 
207 25 
These studies stress the fascination that Clough had for Bagehot. Of special interest in both, 
pages 41 and 50-51 respectively, is the important letter of March 1 1849 in which Bagehot writes 
to R. H. Hutton: “Clough you would like very much, I think. He is a man of strong, and clear 
though not very quick intellect: so that I feel like a gnat buzzing about him. He a great 
deal of imagination, and has written a good deal of pats a proportion of which is good, 
though he unfortunately has been in the Highlands and talks of paral and potato-girls and 
other operative females there in a very humiliating manner as it seems to me though Roscoe 
[William Caldwell] defends it. You would, I think, agree with me in posi that his mind 
was defective in severity of moral feeling and in the conception of law generally as applied to 
morals. But he is evidently a man of great honesty and moral courage with an immense deal of 
feeling. C. Prichard says his mind was injured he thinks by an overstrained asceticism when he 
first knew him at Oxford, and has never recovered from the evil.” 


Bristed, Charles A. “Oxford Hexameters,” Literary World (New York) 1 (June 
1849) 493-494, a review of the Bothie, signed C. A. B.; reprinted in his Pieces 
of a Broken-Doton Critic (4 vols in one, Baden Baden 1858) 1 215-220 26 


Browning, E. B. Letters, ed F. G. Kenyon (2 vols, London 1897) 1 426, 429 27 

In two letters to Miss Mitford, Mrs Browning prefers the Bothie, with its “vigour and fresh- 
ness,” to the poems in Ambarvalia. “[The Bothie] strikes both Robert and me as being worth 
twenty of the other little book, with its fragmentary, dislocated, unartistic character.” 


“Clough’s Poems,” The Rambler tv (July 1849) 201-205 28 
[Conington, John?] [Review of Ambarvalia] in “Recent Poetry, and Recent 
Verse” Fraser's Magazine xxx (May 1849) 580-585 29 


Kingsley’s letter to Conington (cited in No 18) snggests that the latter wrote this article. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. [“Review of “The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich’ ”] Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly Review 1 (March 1849) 249-252; reprinted in Uncollected 
Writings (New York 1912) 23-25 30 
In this very favorable comment on the Bothie, Emerson cites its “solid oe real 

and lifelike figures.” He also recognizes the serio-comic nature of the piece, calling attention to 

the “singular charm” of the Homeric iteration, “half-comic, half-poetic.” 
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“English Hexameters,” The Literary Gazette Lxvı (Aug 18 1849) 606-607 31 

A highly unfavorable review of both the content and form of the Bothie. After quoting some 
lines from the banquet scene, the reviewer comments: “Of such materials is the whole com- 
posed, and often beautiful ideas made almost ludicrous by affectations, absurd terms, and 
ridiculous versifying.” 


[Kingsley, Charles] “The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich,” Fraser's Magazine xxxx 
(Jan 1849) 103-110; same in Living Age xx (May 5 1849) 197-202 32 
For the authorship see Kingsley’s letter to Coni (cited in No 18); Clough’s C 1 240; 

and M F. Thorp, Charles Kingsley, 1819-1875 (Princeton 1937) 91, 92, 192. 
nk ey praises the poem for its subject-matter, form, and spirit; he is particularly impressed 

by the : “There runs through the poem a general honesty, a reverence for facts and nature 

— a belief that if things are here, they are here by God’s will or the devil’s, to be faced man- 

fully, and not to be blinked cowardly; in short, a true faith in God.” His defence of the meter 

is unusual; most critics were annoyed by Clough’s hexameters. 


Martineau, James. Life and Letters, ed James Drummond and C. B. Upton 
(2 vols, London 1902) 1 246 33 
Clough’s appointment as Principal of University Hall is noted. 


Mitford, Mary Russell. Correspondence with Charles Boner and John Ruskin, ed 
Elizabeth Lee (Chicago n.d.) 139-140 34 
In a letter to Boner, September 10 1849, Miss Mitford speaks of Clough’s poems as being 

“painfully skeptical”; but nevertheless he is “a fine poet,” “a poet in the highest sense.” 


[Notice of Ambarvalia] in “Poetry of the Million,” The Athenaeum No 1111 
(Feb 10 1849) 135-136 35 


Powell, Thomas. “Thomas Burbidge and Arthur A. [sic] Clough,” The Living 
Authors of England (New York 1849) 86-04 36 


[Review of Ambarvalia] The Guardian 1v (March 28 1849) 208-209 37 

The writer prefers Clough’s Ambarcalia to the Bothie. If less witty and amusing than the 
pastoral, it is “far more powerful, ... more profound, more interesting, more rich in ‘the thoughts 
that shake mankind, ” Perhaps most significant is the reviewer's recognition of Clough’s par- 
ticularly effective techniques: his apt sare ae precise diction, suitability of style to thought. 
sie s greatest liability is the “morbid self-consclousness” displayed in the poems, from 
which “weariness and vexation can only ensue.” 


[Review of Ambarvalia] The Literary Gazette xv (April 21 1849) 292-293 38 

“Arcades ambo, and a queer couple,” the review begins, and this sets the tone for the entire 
piece. The reviewer quotes “Away, haunt not thou me” as a specimen of Clough’s “passable 
verse,” but then gives Natura Naturans as an example of the “trash” Clough can write. 


[Review of Ambarvalia] Spectator xm (Jan 20 1849) 65 39 
The reviewer sees more promise in Ambarvalia than in the great mass of verses that con- 
tinually comes before him. The main characteristic of each poet is “a crude poetic power, which 
probably seems greater than it really is, from the vagueness both of subject and thought in which 
it is shrouded.” This “careless obscurity” is more visible in the poems of Clough; Burbridge’s 
are more complete as regards structure and form, but whether he has at bottom so much power 
as Clough is “a moot point.” The greatest significance of this “brief notice” lies in the reviewer's 
recognition of what has been to many the chief attraction of Clough’s poetry; a sincere, whole- 
hearted concern with truly significant subjects expressed in subtle, often irregular, verses. The 
question of Clough’s “artistry” has been one of the recurring themes in the critical tradition. 
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Robinson, Henry Crabb. Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence, selected 
and ed by Thomas Sadler (2 vols, London 1869) 1 383, 384-385, 389 40 
Comments on the Bothie and on Clough’s character. 


Trevelyan, G. M. Garibaldis Defence of the Roman Republic (2nd ed, London 
1907) 93, 110n, 147, 150-151, 207 237 4] 


[Whewell, W. H.] “Dialogues on English Hexameters,” Frasers Magazine xxxix 
(March 1849) 342-347 42 
For the authorship see Isaac Todhunter, William Whewell (London 1876) 1 292. 


1849-52 
Bagehot, Walter. Life by Mrs Russell Barrington (10 vols, London 1915) x 180- 
183, 278, 353-354, 361 43 


The first item is an account of Clough’s influence cn Bagehot and their close friendship dur- 
ing the time that Clough was at University Hall. 


1849-58 

Brookfield, Jane Octavia. In Charles and Frances Brookfield, Mrs. Brookfield and 
Her Circle (2 vols, New York 1905) m 295, 389, 400, 458 44 

1849-61 


Espinasse, Francis. Literery Recollections and Sketches (London 1893) 362- 
365 45 


A good description of Clough at the time of his visit to Manchester and Rochdale in 1849: “I 
remember him well with his fresh-coloured face, boyizsh-looking yet anxious, his rather stalwart 
Lancashire figure, encased in a loosely-buttoned black frock coat, and altogether with an aspect 


partly that of a cleric, partly of an athlete.” 


1849, 1861 or 1882 
Carlyle, Thomas, and J. A. Froude. In Froude, Carlyle’s Life in London (2 vols, 
London 1884) 1 457-458; m 243-244; in Chapters XVI and XXV respectively 46 
The first reference (1849) contains both Frouds’s and Carlyle’s favorable estimates of 
Clough, Carlyle regarding him as “a diamond sifted out of the general rubbish-heap.” The sec- 
ond, in either 1861 or 1862, is Carlyle’s reply to Froude’s request for a few words to serve as a 
memorial to Clough; it reads in part: “A man more vivid, ingenious, veracious, mildly radiant, 
I have seldom met with, and in a character so honest, modest, kindly. I expected great things 
of him.” 


1849-62 

Carlyle, Thomas. Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834-1872, ed C. E. Norton (2 vols, London 1883) x 174, 175, 180, 208, 219, 225, 
229, 233, 245, 252, 281; superseded by The Correspondence of Emerson and 


Carlyle, ed Joseph Slater (New York and London 1964) 47 
1850 
[Notice of Ambarvalia] in “Recent Poetry,” Prospective Review vi (1850) 134- 
137 48 


Rossetti, W. M. “The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich,” The Germ 1 (Jan 1850) 36- 
48 (See also No 487.) 49 
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1850-51 
Hodgkin, Thomas. Life and Letters, by Louise Creighton (London 1917) 19- 
20 50 


Hodgkin regarded the “lectures” in Clough’s small class on Aristotle as “the most stimulating 
and fruit-bearing” of his whole college course. 


Fry, Sir Edward. A Memoir, ed Agnes Fry (Oxford 1921) 42 51 


Fry’s account of his reading Aristotle under Clough: “Perhaps no class was ever more enjoyed 
by me or added more to my store of thought and to the cultivation of the habits of my mind. 


1852 
Jevons, W. Stanley. Letters and Journal, ed by his wife (London 1886) 22 52 


A reference to Clough’s lecture on “The Literature of England” (Part II, No 44): “I did not 
make much out of it.” 


1852-53 

Wilson, James Grant. Thackeray in the United States, 1852-53, 1855-56 (New 
York 1904) 112, 13, 15, 16, 155; m 140-143 53 

1853 

Church, Dean [Richard William] Life and Letters, ed Mary C. Church (London 
1894) 144 54 


In a letter to Asa Gray, Church calls Clough “a noble-minded and most able fellow who has 
sacrificed a good deal — on very high principles, if not wisely.” 


Gray, Asa. Letters (2 vols, London 1893) 395-396 55 


Howe, Julia Ward. Reminiscences (New York 1899) 184-187 56 


A description of Clough’s appearance and manner in America. “Mr. Clough was a delightful 
guest in all societies.” 


[Whewell, William] “English Hexameters,” North British Review xix (May 
1853) 143-146 57 


For the authorship see Isaac Todhunter, William Whewell (London 1876) 1 294-295; and 
the Wellesley Index to Victorian Pertodicals. 


1853-54 
Lowell, James Russell. Letters, ed C. E. Norton (2 vols, London 1894) 1 294, 
234 58 


1853-60 

Milnes, Richard Monckton. Life, Letters, and Friendships, by T. W. Reid (2 vols, 
London 1890) 1 463, 489, 490 59 

1853-61 

Norton, Charles Eliot. Letters, with Biographical Comment by His Daughter 
Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolfe Howe (2 vols, New York 1913) 60 


The letters from Norton to Clough, covering the period from 1853 to 1861, are found in 
vol 1; for comments on the relationship between the two men see passim 1 and m, esp 1 86-90. 
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1853-78 
Lowell, James Russell. New Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe (New York 1932) 11, 52, 53, 238 61 


Lowell mentions some lines from Dépsychus in a letter of 1878 to a correspondent (238); 
otherwise, all other references are to the years 1853-54. 


1859-62 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. A Memoir by Hallam Tennyson (2 vols, London 1897) 1 
450, 473-475, 480 62 


The entries deal with Clough’s opinion of Tennyson’s “Idylls,” his brief stays with the Tenny- 
sons during the summer of 1861, and Tennyson’s expression of grief at Clough’s death. One of 
Hallam Tennyson’s statements is worth special notice: “Clough,” said my father, “had great 
poetic feeling: he read me then his ‘In Mari Magno’ and cried a child over it.” According to 
W. M. Rossetti, Pre-Raphaelite Diaries and Letters (London 1900) 239, Tennyson found the 
language of the Bothie to be “execrable English.” 


1860 

Spencer, Herbert. An Autobiography (2 vols, New York 1904) x 70-71 63 
Spencer remembers Clough as a “very reserved, undemonstrative man, who usually took 

little share in general conversation.” 


1860-69 
Eliot, George. Letters, ed Gordon S. Haight (7 vols, New Haven 1954-55) m 
330, 466-467; 1v 17; v 6 64 


This edition supersedes that of J. W. Cross, George Eliot's Life as Related in Her Letters and 
Journals (3 vols, London 1885) 

In a letter to Mrs Richard Congreve on February 23 1862, George Eliot writes: “I was much 
essa with the affectionate respect that was expressed in all the notices of Mr. Clough that I 

ppened to see in the n pers. ... That little poem of his which was quoted in the ‘Spec- 
tator’ [No 67] about parted friendships [Qua Cursum Ventus] touched me deeply.” 


1861 

Arnold, Matthew. On Translating Homer (London 1861) in the Complete Prose 
Works, ed R. H. Super, vol 1, On the Classical Tradition (Ann Arbor, Michigan 
1960) Section II 150-151, 156 65 


“Clough’s Poems,” The Saturday Review xu (Nov 30 1861) 564-565 66 
A review of Ambarvalia and the Bothie. The writer sees the in the Ambarvalia volume 
as indicative of the “keen sense of difficulties,” the “nice regard for the minutiae of truth,” and 
the “manly love of duty” so characteristic of Clough. The Bothle is a “most delightful” 
written in “a lucky hour,” exhibiting a power of graphic descrtption and a hearty love of nature. 


[Hutton, R. H., and Thomas Hughes?] “Arthur Hugh Clough. — In Memoriam,” 
Spectator xxxiv (Nov 23 1861) 1285-1286; same in Eclectic Review u n.s, (Jan 
1862) 27-33 67 
Many paragraphs are reprinted in Hutton’s review of the 1869 volumes. See also R. H. Tener, 

“Richard Holt Hutton,” TLS April 24 1959, p 241 (No 439), in which he presents evidence for 

Hutton’s authorship for at least part of the article. The article is attributed to Thomas Hughes by 

C. E. Norton in his “Memoir” (No 84) and by Waddington (No 154). Lady Chorley (No 459), 

p 25n, follows Waddington in attributing it to Hughes, and then qualifies this in a letter to TLS 

March 9 1962, p 161, by stating that Hutton probably supplied the critical sections and Hughes 

the biographical ones. See R. H. Tener’s letter in TLS March 2 1962, p 137, which called atten- 

tion to Tad Chorley’s attribution and prompted her reply. 

Mainly isgraphical: filled with praise for Clough’s intellectual and spiritual honesty. “He 

never flinched from the worldly loss which his deepest convictions brought on him.” Some of his 

pieces will hereafter “hold their place beside those of Tennyson and Browning.” 
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Stillman, William James. The Autobiography of a Journalist (2 vols, Boston and 
New York 1901) 1 297, 299, 302-303 68 
Clough is described by an artist commissioned by Norton to paint a small ania J ee 

“Of fragile health and with the temperament of a poet, gentle as a woman can be, he often 

reminded me of Pegasus in harness.” 


1862 1 
“Arthur Hugh Clough” [Review of Poems] in Church and State Review 1 (Oct 1 
1862) 240-241 69 


Arnold, Matthew. On Translating Homer. Last Words (London 1862) in The 
Complete Prose Works, ed R. H. Super, vol 1, On the Classical Tradition (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 1960) 215-216 70 


Bagehot, Walter. “Mr. Clough’s Poems,” National Review xm (Oct 1862) 310- 
326; reprinted in Literary Studies (London 1879) m 257-281; and in The Col- 
lected Works of Walter Bagehot, ed Norman St John-Stevas (Cambridge Mass 
1965) m 241-260 71 
Bagehot, who knew Clough personally, spends much of his review of the 1862 volumes dis- 

cussing the balance between Clough’s spiritual and intellectual attitudes, attitudes fostered by 

his earlier years at Rugby and Oxford: “He had... by nature an unusual difficulty in forming 

a creed as to the unseen world; he could not get the visible world out of his head.” His analysis 

of the poetry is limited mainly to the Amours de Voyage, which he cites as “a very remarkable 

description of this curious state of mind,” but he mentions qualities that are found in many of 

Clough’s other poems: his accurate depiction of states of mind, his irony, his “strong realism.” 

The latter characteristic, especially, Bagehot emphasizes. “He saw what it is considered cynical 

to see, — the absurdities of many persons, the pomposities of many creeds, the splendid with 

which missionaries rush on to teach what they i not know, the wonderful earnestness with 
which most incomplete solutions of the universe are thrust upon us as complete and satisfying.” 


Campbell, John McLeod. Memorials, ed by his son the Rev Donald Campbell 
(2 vols, London 1877) x 27 72 
In a letter to Thomas Erskine, October 1862, Campbell speaks of finding in Clough’s poems 

“the instinctive impatience of the doctrine of assurance which we were so familiar with thirty 

years ago.” 


[Chorley, Henry Fothergill] [Review of Poems] The Athenaeum No 1813 (July 26 
1862) 107-109 73 
Attributed to Chorley by Leslie A. Marchand, The Athenaeum (Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

1941) 192, 271. 

Chorley regards the “Memoir” (see below, No 85) as an unsatisfactory apology for Clough’s 
failure and views Clough’s writing as “poor stuff,” characterized by affectation, insincerity, and 

“namby-pamby sentimentalities.” 


[Clough, Anne Jemima?] “MS Life of A. H. Clough” [1862-63?], owned by Miss 
Katherine Duff, now on loan to the Honnold Library, Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, California 74 
This 59-page manuscript, covering the period from 1837 to 1861, is thought to be the 

reminiscence of Clough’s sister, written shortly after her brother's death, at the time when Mrs 

Clough invited people to send her their recollections of her husband. 


1 The volume of Poems under review in this year and the next is the first edition: see Part I, 
No 83 and No 84. 
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“Clough’s Poems,” The Saturday Review xiv {July 26 1862) 109-110 73 


[Collins, W. L.] “Clough’s Poems,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine xcu (Nov 
1862) 586-598 76 


The review is assigned to Collins in “Blackwood's Contributors Book,” National Library of 
Scotland; see also the Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals. 


Curtis, G. W. “Death of Clough,” Harper’s Magazine xxv (Oct 1862) 710-711 77 


[Findlay, John R.] [Review of Poems] The Scotsman (Aug 29 1862) 3 78 


The authorship is revealed in Dr John Brown’s Letters (see No 91), 156-157, where the 


The Guardian xvu (Jan 22 1862) 76; (Jan 29) 100; (Feb 5) 124 79 


The first two writers object to Stanley’s statement (in No 87 below) that Clough broke 
away from the University and the Church with “delight”; the third supports Stanley's use of 
the term, providing that the expression conveys the idea of an intense feeling of relief. For 
further comments on these letters see Katharine Chorley (No 459) 103-104. 


[ Hutton, R. H.] “Mr. Clough’s Long-Vacation Pastoral,” Spectator xxxv (Jan 25 
1862) 104-105 80 


The greater part of this review of the Bothie is reprinted in Hutton’s review of the 1869 vol- 


umes; on the authorship see Tener (No 439). 
[——] “Mr. Clough’s Poems,” Spectator xxxv (July 12 1862) 775-776 8] 

The basis for the attribution is the author's reference to the earlier memorial article on 
Clough (No 67), the central portions of which are acknowledged to be Hutton’s. 

In this review of the 1862 volume Hutton dwells at length on Clough’s “suspense of mind,” 
most evident in his early poetry, a quality which he condemns as “antagonistic to poetry.” How- 
ever, he finds the Mari Mieno ems more harmonious and serene, showing less evidence of 
Clough’s divided intellect; and fe praises as “perhaps most perfect of all” e poems which 
retain traces of the poet’s intellectual hesitancy “half-lost in a firm and certain purpose.” Sig- 
nificant, too, are his comments on Palgrave’s style. “Simpler words, a more natural manner of 
saying what he had to say, would have been far better.” Should be read in conjunction with 
Palgrave’s “Memoir” (No 85). 





[Lewes, G. H.] “Clough’s Poems,” Cornhill Magazine vı (Sept 1862) 398-400 82 


Lewes is listed as the author in the W Index to Victorian Periodicals. 

Lewes insists that to talk of what he might have been, to say that he lived his poem instead 
of writing it, is “mere rhetorical evasion.” As a man, he was doubtless lovable and loved, as a 
writer, he can clatm but a modest place. He cites as the “nearest approach” to poetry the lyric 
Qua Cursum Ventus. 


Masson, David. “The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough,” Macmillan’s Magazine v1 
(Aug 1862) 318-331 83 


a 


Masson views the poems as resentative relics” of Clough’s spirit, and he tries to find in 
them the “peculiar cast” of his polona. the nature of his thoughts. He discerns two 
periods in Clough’s life. The first, the “speculative” or subjective, covers the time from Clough’s 
twenty-first to his twenty-ninth year, the year he left Oxtord; it is characterized by such sub- 
jective and confessional poems as The New Sinai, In a Lecture Room, and The Questioning 
Spirit. The second period, re the rest of his life, is more “objective” than the first, 
and is characterized by poems which are “records cf general feelings and impressions, or even 
small exercises of imagination on selected topics, rather than personal confessions or medita- 
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tions.” The passing of Clough from the “subjective” to the “objective” in the style and aim of 
his Paay i the main theme of the review: “It was as if, considering the nature of the specu- 
la which had so long been occupying him, and which it was now becoming desirable that 
he should have done with in that form, and should pack up into a faculty for working and 
producing, he saw that he could not complete the packing up, or even honestly pack up at all, 
unless he transferred himself from Oxford, where there are rules of contraband, to that more 
general world where everybody may go about with packages and no one has a right to stop or 
examine them.” Masson’s understanding of Clough’s thought and nature is evident throughout 
the essay, particularly in his insistence on the positive nature of at E “scepticism” and his 
concern to emphasize the imaginative and healthy quality of much of his poetry. 


Norton, Charles Eliot. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Atlantic Monthly rm (April 1862) 
462-469; reprinted in slightly different form as “Memoir” to The Poems of 
Arthur Hugh Clough (Boston 1862) i-xxxvi 84 
Even more eulogistic in tone than Palgrave’s memoir, Norton’s essay describes Clough’s writ- 

ings as “among the most precious and origmal productions of the time” and Clough himself as 
one who “lived to conscience, not for show.” It offers the Bothie as evidence of its author’s 
belief that poetry should deal with life in no “constrained, formal, and distant relations,” but 
should “give expression to the pa ae and feelings most natural to us, and afford the solution, 
if it may be found, of our present doubts and daily perplexities.” 


[Palgrave, Francis T.] “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Frasers Magazine Lxv (April 
1862) 527-536; reprinted with some changes by Mrs Clough as “Memoir” to 
The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough (London 1862) v—xxiv; to the second edi- 
tion (London 1863), with some minor variations, and to The Poetical Works of 
Arthur Hugh Clough (London 1906) 85 
Elegiac in spirit and eulogistic in tone. Palgrave at times shows a tendency to praise too 

highly both the content of the writing and the character of the subject and to pass too lightly 

over certain aspects of both. Indicative of the latter is his statement that “one feels a doubt 
whether in verse he chose the right vehicle.” However, for an insight into Clough’s nature and 
for an understanding of the motivation behind many of his acts, the essay is invaluable. Pal- 
grave paints a fully rounded portrait of Clough, bringing out qualities so often missed in later 
ones: “youthful blitheness and boyishness of heart,” “physical resolve and energy,” “the sunny 
glance or healthy homely laughter”; and he clearly recognizes what might be called the guid- 


ing principle of Clough’s life: his early learning to distrust a theory not resting on honest accept- 
ance of our human nature. 


[Sellar, W. Y.] “Clough’s Poems,” North British Review xxxvu (Nov 1862) 323- 
343 


86 

Attributed to o Wiliam G. Blaikie, letter to A. C. Fraser, September 25 1862, Fraser 
Papers ( Ppa owned): “We are to have” a paper “by Prof. Sellar on Clough” in the next 
issue; and by Waddington (No 154), p 148. See the Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals. 


S[tanley] A. P. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Daily News (London) Jan 8 1862, p 2 87 
An extract of this was reprinted in The Guardian xvn (Jan 15 1862) 49, and inspired three 
letters either agreeing or disagreeing with Stanley’s remarks (see No 79 above). 


Symonds, John Addington. A Biography, by Horatio Brown (London 1903) 
132, 197, 310, 478 88 


Whewell, William. “English Hexameters: Mr. Dart’s Translation of the Iliad,” 
Macmillan’s Magazine v ( April 1862) 487-488 89 


Z. “Sonnet on Clough,” Spectator xxxv (July 12 1862) 774 90 
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1862-63 
Brown, Dr John. Letters, ed by his son and D. W. Forrest (London 1907) 156- 
157, 161-162 (Cf No 78) 9I 


In a letter Pi R. Findlay on September 30 1862 Brown writes: “I pa ce Clough very high 
as an intell and moral poet.” To Professor Sellar on July 7 1863 he writes: “I send 
Sellar Clough’s Poems and Memoir, I don’t know when a book and man more laid hold on me.” 


1863 


“Arthur Hugh Clou on ” The lide Review m (March 1863) 132-138 92 
The helio he eek g Clough as a representative doubter, calls the poems “sad” because 
of a “want of Christian faith.” He Anes Clough’s noble honesty, but he regrets the misuse of 


his religious nature and warns against the evil influence of his poetry. “Clough’s poems are often 
ape many of them made obscure by the spirit of restless mental questioning.” He recom- 
the Bothie because it is “full of frolicsome and hearty playfulness. 


[Church, Richard William?] “Clough’s Poems,” Christian Remembrancer xiv 
(Jan 1863) 61-89; same in Living Age Lxxvi (Feb 28 1863) 391-407 93 
Attributed to Church by Waddington (No 154), p 102. 


[Hutton, R. H.] “Mr. Clough’s Poems. New Edition,” Spectator xxxvi (Oct 10 
ee eraser 94 
ay aay att are jos in Hutton’s review of the 1869 volumes; see also Tener 

T 450). on 


1865 
Clough, Arthur Hugh. Letters and Remains (London 1865) (For a description of 
this volume see above No 1) 95 


1866 

[Allingham, William] “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Frasers Magazine xxiv (Oct 
1866) 525-535 96 
A sympathetic survey of Clough’s life and poetry, mostly biographical, based on the Letters 


and Remains (privately printed. 1865) and on Allingham’s acquaintance with Clou 

Clough is described as an “Englishman of our own day with its novelties and problems, intellec- 
tual, cultivated, thoroughly honest and singleminded, and possessing moreover a marked degree 
of originality, which, i akter 2 Allingham views the poetry as an 


all is the truly interestin 

effective and characteristic expression d Clough’s Bought and experience, the emphasis being 

on “the matter and cage a rather than on “mere beauty and mebdy.” “He was comparatively 

inattentive to the subtle effects of language and metre, caring much for conveying his thought 

strongly and clearly, and but little for A nh delight byt the way.” While much of the commen- 
in this essay is conventional ed, Allingham’s recognition of Clough’s 

preference for “intellectual” rather than “musical ssa is worthy of note. 


Allingham, William. A Diary, ed H. Allingham and D. Radford (London eae 

143 

For other less significant references to Clough see 57, 68, 72, 107, 108-109, 109, 129, E 
for Mrs Clough 86, 87, 89, 98, 102, 107, 166. 

The most important entry, dated Monday, October 1 1866, is Allmgham’s critical estimate of 
Clough’s poetry, which is in accord with that given in his Fraser article (see immedia 
above); he finds it “often too truthful to be good as art.” “In everything, indeed, he aims at 
exactness, sometimes with too obvious an effort.” 


Arnold, Matthew. “Thyrsis,” Every Saturday (Boston) 1 (March 10 1866) 278- 
280; and Macmillan’s Magazine xm (April 1866) 449-454; reprinted in New 
Poems (London 1867) 73-85 98 
Arnold’s moving elegiaic tribute to Clough, not to be read as biographical truth. 
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[Lowell, James Russell] “Swinburne’s Tragedies,” North American Review cu 
(April 1866) 544-555 (esp 545); reprinted in My Study Windows (London 
1871) 210-226 (esp 211) 99 
Lowell characterizes Clough’s work as “the truest expression in verse of the moral and 

intellectual tendencies, the doubt and stru towards settled convictions, of the period in 

which he lived.” In two earlier essays Lowell makes mention of Clough. In “Cambridge Thirty 

Years Ago” (1854) he refers to Clough’s finding in its intellectual atmosphere “a repose which 

recalls that of grand old Oxford”; and in “At Sea” (1854) he tells of Clough’s [and Thackeray’s] 

ern driven to five meals a day for mental occupation aboard ship. For three other references 
to Clough see: his “Introduction” to The Biglow Papers (Second Series, 1867); his later essay, 

No 117 below; and his poem “Agassiz,” dated February 1874, section III, stanza 5. 


[Smith, William H.] ““Dipsychus’ and the Letters of A. H. Clough,” Maemillan’s 
Magazine xv (Dec 1866) 89-102 160 
This review is attributed to Smith by Mrs Clough in a letter of Feb 27 1867 to C. E. 

Norton (cited in C m 647). In addition, George S. Merriam in “Preface” to The Story of William 

and Lucy Smith (New York and Boston 1889) cites Smith as the author. Louis Bonnerot, in his 

Matthew Arnold, “Empedocle sur L Etna” (Paris 1947) wrongly attributes the article to Benja- 

min Jowett. (See also Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals. ) 


[Symonds, J. A.] “Clough’s Life and Poems,” Cornhill Magazine xiv (Oct 1866) 
410-421; same in Living Age xcr (Nov 3 1866) 250-266; same in Every Satur- 
day m (Nov 3 1866) 515-520; same in Eclectic Magazine xvu (Dec 1866) 735- 
743 


101 
Symonds is cited as the author in the Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals. 


1867 


Elze, Karl. Der Englische Hexameter, eine Abhandlung (Dessau 1867) 24-25, 
32, 33, 36-37 102 


[Norton, C. E.] “Arthur Hugh Clough,” North American Review ev (Oct 1867) 
434-477 103 


For authorship see the published index of contributors to North American Review. 

This review of the privately printed 1865 volume of Letters and Remains, mainly biographi- 
cal, is highly eulogistic. Norton sees the as “the reflection of his soul”: Clough’s “liberal 
temper, hig questioning habit of mind, fi absolute devotion to truth, and his sense of many 
sidedness, are all expressed in his poems.” 


Swinburne, Algernon C. “Mr. Arnold’s New Poems,” Fortnightly Review vm 
(Oct 1867) 414-445 (esp 434); reprinted in Essays and Studies (London 1875) 
123-183 (esp 164); reprinted in Complete Works, ed Edmund Gosse and 
Thomas J. Wise, Bonchurch edition (London 1926) xv 62-119 (esp 100) 104 


1868 
Curtis, G. W. [Letter concerning Arthur Hugh Clough] in “The Old and the 
New,” Putnam's Magazine n.s. 1 (Jan 1868) 6-7 105 


Macdonald, George. England’s Antiphon (London 1868) 327-328 106 


Symonds, John Addington. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Fortnightly Review x (Dec 
1888) 589-617; reprinted in his Last and First, ed Albert Morell (New York 
1919) 63-137 107 
It is obvious that the author, who aided Mrs Clough with the 1869 edition of the Poems and 

Prose Remains, not only sympathizes with the views of the poet, but is one of the few contem- 
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rary writers who seem to have understood his aims and ideas. Although Symonds states that 
ke will “examine” the works, he concentrates almost solely on the Amours de Voyage, Dipsychus, 
and Mari Magno; and he discusses the matter rather than the manner of the po taking up 
Clough’s treatment of religion, love, and action or work. His analysis of Clough’s religious posi- 
tion, in particular, is incisive and penetrating. In his discussion of Clough’s “artistic qualities,” 
to which he devotes only a little space at the end, he cites his intensity of passion, okadi of 
thought, and simplicity of form. 


1868-69 
Symonds, John Addington. Letters and Papers, collected and ed by Horatio F. 
Brown (London and New York 1923) 17, 18, 19-20, 25-26, 30, 30-31, 35-36, 
39, 114 108 
In a letter of May 14 1868 Symonds writes that Mrs Clough has asked him to help her in 
editing Clough’s “Remains.” “My Clough studies are likely to come to something.” In a letter 
to Henry Sidgwick on September 5 1869 he analyzes a difticulty in criticizing Clough: “Clough 
is the crux of criticism, I am glad you have felt the pinch of him — the absolute impossibility 
of saying even what you think about him. It explains why all the notices he has had are so 
unsatisfactory; it also justifies the less articulate in their misappreciation of him, for where we 
cannot formulate we are apt to think there is nothing worth formulating.” 


1869 ? 
“Arthur Hugh Clough,” Every Saturday vm (Oct 16 1869) 507-508 109 
In this laudatory review of the 1869 edition the reviewer comments favorably on Clough’s 
ability to impress people personally, commends his interesting letters, and praises his literary 
criticism and poetry; although he does find Dipsychus a failure — principally, one gathers, 
because of its sceptical ideas, for his only demurrer is ed those who would sympathize 
with Clough’s unorthodox attitude towards Christianity. The poet’s “exaggerated belief in the 
isolated independence of the human mind” may have value in certain fields of philosophical 
analysis, but does not deserve any respect. 


“Arthur Hugh Clough,” Once A Week xxi (Oct 16 1869) 237-240 110 
“Arthur Hugh Clough,” The Saturday Review xxvm (Sept 18 1869) 383-385 111 


Clough, Blanche Smith. “Memoir of Arthur Hugh Clough” in Poems and Prose 
Remains (2 vols, London 1869) 1 1-54; same in Prose Remains (London 1888) 
1-56 112 
The PE epee of the various excerpts and recollections of the 1865 volume (No 1) 

into the more unified “Memoir” of this edition gives the essay a much more personal tone. 

The effect is that of a tender and sometimes moving memorial, containing a wealth of biographi- 

cal information and supplying an interesting commentary on different facets of Clough’s writings 

and ideas. As one male expect, the approach is mainly eulogistic; but, on the whole, the 
comments on sang life and mind are surprisingly free from excessive sentiment or critical 
bias, There is no doubt that the unfortunate tradition that sees Clough’s life broken off too 
soon “for the work he might have done” was fostered, perhaps even instigated, by this essay; 
but the pictures of Clough during his early years in America, then at Oriel and London, and 
finally in the Education Office and travelling abroad are revealing, and the intimate glimpses 
into his personal relations during his whole life are especially rewarding. One noteworthy 
omission in the 1869 “Memoir” is that of the remarks made on Dipsychus and “Easter Day, 
I and TI, in the 1865 volume, p 145-146, Whether Symonds, who helped to edit the volumes 
cf No 108 and Part I, No 87), was responsible for this omission is not known, but the comment 
in the 1865 volume on the second part of “Easter Day” reveals particulary well Mrs Clough’s 


2 The Poems and Prose under review in this year and the next is the edition of 1869 (No 2) 
edited by Blanche Smith Clough. 
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strong belief in her husband’s own faith: “It shows that whatever his mood, and whatever his 
intellectual perplexities, the faith in God and in good, and the sense of the divine character 
of Christ, survived.” The “Memoir” still remains the starting point for any study of Clough. 


[Collins, Mortimer?] [Notice of Poems and Prose] British Quarterly Review L 
(Oct 1869) 575-576 113 
Attributed to Collins on the basis of the note he wrote to the editor, Henry Allon, on August 

18 1869 (Dr Williams’ Library, London), asking if he might do a short review of the book. 


Dowden, John. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Contemporary Review xu (Dec 1869) 
013-524; same in Living Age, cv (April 2 1870) 56-72 114 
In this review of the 1869 volumes, Dowden’s remarks on Clough’s religious position are 

illuminating. While not denying Clough’s sceptical habit of mind (the balance of the believing 

and the critical), and not agreeing with Clough’s final spiritual position, Dowden does insist 
that Clough was not a “wavering doubter,” as many claim. On the contrary, he finds: “His 

was no life of dreamy inaction, toying, dillettante-like, with the luxury of doubt. Not by a 

single act only, but by labours of his whole brief life, he vindicates for himself the character 

of one who was not a hearer merely, but a doer of the word that God spake to his heart.” (On 

Clough’s religious position, also see Nos 412 and 446.) 


Hollings, H. de B. [Review of Poems and Prose] Academy 1 (Oct 9 1869) 3-4 115 


[Hutton, R. H.] “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Spectator xunu (Sept 11 1869) 1073- 
1075; same in Living Age cur (Oct 23 1869) 197-201; same in Eclectic Maga- 
zine LXXI (Dec 1869) 719-723; reprinted in slightly different form in Essays 
Theological and Literary (London 1871) n 368-391, Chapter VU, and in Literary 
Essays (London 1892) 286-309, Chapter VI 116 
Hutton’s review of the 1869 volumes is a satisfying, well-written one; his criticism of the 

longer poems is sensitive and intelligent, particularly that of Amours de Voyage: “a poem 

brimful of the breath of his Oxford culture, of Cardinal Newman’s metaphysics, of classical 
tradition, of the political enthusiasm of the time, and of his own large, speculative humour, 
subtle hesitancy of brain, and rich pictorial sense.” One regrets that Hutton says so little about 
the lyrics, but even here, while obviously indicating his lack of admiration for them, he 
demonstrates his awareness of the principal appeal they may have for others in their introspective 
questionings and indirect portrayal of emotion. One of the finest contemporary appraisals of 


Lowell, James Russell. “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” Atlantic 
Monthly xxm (Jan 1869) 82-94 (esp 90-91); reprinted in My Study Windows 
(London 1871) 54-82 (esp 73) 117 


Lowell conjectures that one day, perhaps, Clough’s poetry will be found “to have been the 
best utterance in verse of this generation. 


|Mozley, J. R.] “Clough’s Poems and Prose Remains,” Quarterly Review cxxv1 
(April 1869) 348-353 118 
This review is assigned to Mozley in the Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals. 


[Review of Clough’s Poems and Prose] The Athenaeum No 2181 (Aug 14 1869) 
205-208 119 


[Review of Poems and Prose] The Guardian xxv (Oct 6 1869) 1111-12 120 


[Review of Poems and Prose] in “Table-Talk,” Putnam’s Magazine 1v n.s. (Dec 
1889) 752-754 121 
The reviewer finds a wide difference between Tennyson and Clough, precisely because, one 

infers, the latter was “out of tune with his times” in poetry as well as criticism. “Easter Day, 

is cited as the one complete poem of Clough’s which gives expression to the severe and high 
ideal he was growing toward, 
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Sidgwick, Arthur, and E. M. Sidgwick. Henry Sidgwick (London 1906) esp 141, 
142, 193-195, 214-217 122 
Of most importance is Sidwick’s analysis of Amours de Voyage, sent to Mrs Clough as an 

enclosure on April 2 1869, part of which reads: “There are several threads of ticism skilfully 

interwoven in this story; and especially in the controversy which Claude's inte carries on 
with love, on which the main interest centres, there are at least two distinct elements, which 
we may describe as (1) controv with the mode of selection; (2) with the fact of selection. 

The first of these is neatly argued, and the sceptical arguments are reasonable enough; but 

the second, into which the first plays, reveals to us a much rarer and profounder mood. .. . This 

mood is, in the strict sense of the term, philosophic. It consists in devotion to knowledge, abstract 
knowledge, absolute truth, not as a means for living happily, but as offering in its apprehension 

Gis highest Lind of lite. i aspires to central paa Of View ta wich Gao rtion, a 

state of contemplation, in which, by ‘the lumen siccum of the mind,’ everything is seen precisely 


as it is,” 


Sidgwick, Henry. “The Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough,” 
Westminster Review xen (Oct 1869) 363-387; reprinted in Miscellaneous 
Essays and Addresses (London 1904) 59-90 123 
In his review of the 1869 volumes, Sidgwick comes closer than any of the other Victorian 

critics to analyzing the “modern” elements in Clough’s poran He mentions as the reasons for 
the slow growth of Clough’s popularity in his day the subject-matter and the style. The former, 
being sceptical and introspective, was in advance of his age; the latter, having little superficial 
brilliancy, depending for its appeal in a very delicate and precise adaptation of form to matter, 
was slow in making itself felt and known. Caa more to the heart of the matter, Sidgwick 
points out that the complexity of Clough’s thought and the intensity of his feelings, though they 
may have prevented. his practical success in life, are the very sources of his “poetic ori ty 
and importance.” Easter Day is singled out: “The complex and balanced state of Clough’s 
moods shows itself in an irony unlike the frony of any ier writer.” Although Sidwick tends 
to underrate Clough’s Mari Magno, his judicious comments on his earlier poetry make this 
essay an important work among the critical writings on Clough. 


1870 

[Hutton, R. H.] “The Modern Poetry of Doubt,” Spectator xum (Feb 5 1870) 
166-167; same in New Eclectic Magazine vi (April 1870) 490-494; reprinted in 
his Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought, selected from the Spectator, ed 
Elizabeth M. Roscoe (London 1899) 380-381 124 


1871 
Sass, G. H. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Southern Magazine xx (July 1871) 72-88 125 


1873 
eer J. C. “Balliol Scholars 1840-1843,” Macmillan’s Magazine xxvn (March 
1873) 376-382 126 


1874 

[Brown, James B.] “Scepticism and Modern Poetry,” Blackwoods Edinburgh 
Magazine cxv (Feb 1874) 223-231; same in Eclectic Magazine n.s. xxx (April 
1874) 488-495; reprinted in slightly different form in his Ethics and Aesthetics 
of Modern Poetry (London 1878) 1-26 (esp 1, 20-26) where he uses the pseu- 
donym J. B. Selkirk. (See Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals. ) 127 


Dowden, Edward, In Fragments of Old Letters: E.D. to E.D.W., 1869-1892 
(London and New York 1914) 94-95 128 
In this letter of May 15 1874 Dowden says that he is planning a lecture or two on Clough; 

and that he thinks Browning, Wordsworth, and Clough were more beneficent influences on 

young college men ten years ago than Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti are now. 
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1874, 1883 
Domett, Alfred. Diary, 1872-1885, ed E. A. Horsman (London 1953) 126, 275- 
276 129 


After remarking, in 1874, that Southey’s hexameters in his Vision of Judgment were the 
best ever written in English, Domett adds, “except perhaps some of Clough’s in The Bothie.” 
In November 1883 he reports a conversation with Browning on the same topic: “I instanced too, 
Clough’s Bothie, in which the bounding and buoyant fluctuation and fluency of many of the 
verses ... are such as to make them, if not classic hexameters, something at least as good in vivid 
rhythmic dance and music of metre. Clough’s he liked better [than Southey’s], but looked upon 
his poem ‘as not seriously attempting hexameters, but rather as burlesquing them.’ But here 
he was wrong, for Clough certainly attempts them seriously in the serious parts of his poem. 
But he p himself unbounded licensa, often retaining only a remote resemblance to the 
original hexameter.” 


1875 


shay T. S. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Atlantic Monthly xxxv1 (Oct 1875) oe 


1876 
Stedman, Edmund C. Victorian Poets (Boston 1876) 243-244 131 


1877 
“Clough, Arthur Hugh,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed) vı (Edinburgh 
1877) 132 


rary Review xxx (July 1877) 297-318 (esp 309, 315-316); reprinted in S 

in Literature (London 1887) 44-84 (esp 68, 78-80) 

Dowden recognizes the influence of Carlyle on Clough; and he rightfully points to Clough’s 
“susceptibility to various cross and counter influences” as the source of the special virtue of his 
poetry. His later statements on Clough in his “Victorian Literature” (No 162) are essentially 
similar to those in this essay. 


Dowden, Edward. “The Transcendental Movement and Literature,” ee 
133 


Hutton, Richard Holt. “Walter Bagehot,” Fortnightly Review xxvm (Oct 1877) 
453-484 (esp 466-469); reprinted with slight alterations as “Memoir” to Walter 
Bagehot, Literary Studies (2 vols, London 1879) 1 ix-Ixvii (esp xxxiii-xxxviii) 134 


Jerram, C. S. “The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” N@Q Dec 1 1877 p 435 135 


This and Nos 137, 138, 139, 143, 144 discuss the meanings of the original and revised titles 
of the poem (cf Part I, No 70). 


Mayer, S. R. T. “Charles Kingsley and Arthur H. Clough,” St. James's Magazine 
xxxi (March 1877) 265-276 136 


Pickford, John. “The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” N@Q Aug 4 1877 p 88; Sept 8 
1877 p 198-199 137 


Rigaud, Gibbes. “The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” N&Q Nov 17 1877 p 394- 
138 


“Toper-na-Fuosich,” N&Q Nov 17 1877 p 395 139 
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1878 
[Lyttelton, Arthur T.] “The Poetry of Doubt — Arnold and Clough,” Church 

Quarterly Review vi ( April 1878) 117-139; same in Living Age cxxxvm (May 18 

1878) 410—421; reprinted in his Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt, and Paganism 

(London 1904) 73-105 140 

Wrongly attributed by Terhune (No 407 p 108) to John Pickford. 

While Arnold and Clough seem to resemble each other as poets of doubt, they differ in their 
attitudes towards nature, truth and duty, buman relations, and love. In each area, insofar as 
their poetry expresses a “scheme of life,” Arnold in his self-centeredness stands self-condemned, 
while Clough, in proportion as he feels himself able to cling to something extemal to him, is 
“hopeful, energetic, and religious.” Noteworthy, too, is the author’s insistence on “humorous 
irony” as the distinctive quality of much of Clough’s poetry. 


Moggridge, M. W. “Idyllic Poetry,” Macmillan’s Magazine xxxvm (June 1878) 
103 141 
Seeburg, L. Ueber Arthur Hugh Clough (Gottingen 1878) 142 


A cursory survey of Clough’s life and work, of little critical or biographical value. 
Stratton, Thomas. “The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” N@Q Feb 9 1878 p 114 143 


“Tober-na-Fuosich,” N&Q March 9 1878 p 199 144 

1880 

Ward, Thomas H. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” The English Poets ... (London and 
New York 1880, first ed; London and New York 1893) rv 589-592 145 

1882 

Gardiner, Samuel R. “‘Hobbes’ in Clough’s ‘Bothie’,” Academy xxu (Dec 30 
1882) 471 146 


Identifies Hobbes as G. Ward Hunt, a member of the reading-party on which the Bothie 
was founded and afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer and First Lord of the Admiralty. 


Hutton, Richard Holt. “The Unpopularity of Clough,” Spectator tv (Nov 25 
1882) 1507-1509; same in Living Age civ (Dec 23 1882) 764-767; reprinted in 
Brief Literary Criticism, ed E. M. Roscoe (London 1906) 304-315 147 
Raising the question of Clough’s unpopularity, Hutton seeks the answer by contrasting the 

poetry of Clough and Amold. He points out that Clough’s poetry has neither the “fan art” 

nor the lucidity of Arnold’s, two qualities which lead to immediate ie ara . But he agrees with 

Lowell (No 117) that in future generations Clough will rank among the highest of his time, even 

above Arnold, for having found a voice for his self-questioning age, a voice of great range and 

richness and of deep pathos. Clough’s popularity will be as great as Arnold's, for his poetry, 
with its realism, its “direct, home-thrusting’ questioning, its buoyant humor, reaches in its high 
points a rapture and exultation which are beyond those of Amold’s, though its music is “less 
carefully modulated,” and its “pictures less exquisitely framed.” A terse, provocative essay. 


Morshead, E. D. A. [Review of No 154] Academy xxu (Dec 23 1882) 444-445 148 


1883 
Hamilton, A. H. A. “Clough’s Bothie,” Academy xxm (Jan 6 1883) 11 149 


An attempt to identify the men on whom the characters were founded. (Cf Nos 146, 155, 206, 
and C II 621.) 


Haweis, H. R. American Humorists (London and New York 1883) 74 150 


Hutton, Richard Holt. “The Poetry of Arthur Hugh Clough,” Fortnightly Review 
XXXIX (June 1883) 790-807; same in Living Age c.vm (July 7 1883) 3-14 151 
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[Norton, C. E.P] “Clough,” Nation (New York) xxxvi (March 22 1883) 259- 
260 


152 
This review is ascribed to Norton in Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 
The reviewer finds Waddington’s book (No 154) lacking in “keenness of critical insight” 
and failing “alike in vigor and in delicacy of touch.” As for Clough, he was ahead of his time in 
his poetry and ideas. 


| Notice of No 154] in “New English Books,” Literary World (Boston) x1v (Feb 10 
1883) 47 153 


Waddington, Samuel. Arthur Hugh Clough: A Monograph (London 1883; some 
copies appeared in 1882) 154 
Waddington’s study, the first full-length volume on Clough, is a disappointing work. It 

adds nothing substantially to the understanding of either his poetry or his life, and much of 

the interesting information in it is that contained in the extracts that Waddington uses from 
articles by authors who, as he writes in his preface, were personally acquainted with the poet. 

There is little critical discussion of Clough’s poetic theories and techniques, and his comments 

on Clough’s thought and actions are inclined to be overly laudatory. Perhaps the most interesting 

chapter is the first, in which Waddington discusses Clough’s ancestry and the influence of his 
mother. 


— “Clough’s Bothie,” Academy xxm (Jan 6 1883) 11 159 
Identification of characters in the Bothte (see No 149). 

1884 

“Collections toward a Bibliography of Arthur Hugh Clough,” Literary World 
(London) xv (June 28 1884) 213-214 156 


G. S. M. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Literary World (London) xv (Aug 23 1884) 
279 157 


Rhys, Ernest. “Introduction” to The Bothie, and Other Poems. Canterbury Poets 
(London 1884) vii-xxii; reprinted in 1896 158 


1885 

Shepard, William. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Enchiridion of Criticism (Philadel- 
phia 1884) 243-246 159 

1886 


Hutton, Richard Holt. “Amiel and Clough,” Spectator ux (Jan 9 1886) 42-43; 
reprinted in Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers (2 vols, Lon- 
don 1894) 1 204-213; and in Brief Literary Criticisms (London 1906) 316- 


325 160 
1887 
Bynner, C. N. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Harvard Monthly rv (July 1887) 177- 
184 161 


Dowden, Edward. “Victorian Literature,” Fortnightly Review xvu (June 1887) 
835-867; reprinted with some changes in Transcripts and Studies (London 
1888) 152-236 (esp 205-208) (See also No 133) 162 


Hayward, Edward F. “Clough and the Poetry of Reaction,” The Unitarian Review 
xxvii (Aug 1887) 131-142 163 
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Robertson, John M. “Clough,” New Essays towards a Critical Method (London 
1897) 301-330 164 


In this edition Robertson says that the essay on Clough was written in 1887. 

In the preface Robertson indicates that he is clatming “a status and a kind of recognition 
that have not latterly been given” to Clough. In the essay itself he attempts to show that Clough 
was “a great and original artist in fiction.” Clough’s poems in hexameters, the Bothie and 
Amours de Voyage, ought to be classified as fiction rather than poetry. The Bothie, particularly, 
is “an artistic success without parallel in its kind.” There is “no piece of fiction in the language, 
within similar compass, which can compare with this for quantity and q ty, in its combination 
of truth, force, and variety of character-drawing, truth of environment, depth of a 
and range of association and sympathy.” In both of these poems, the author concludes, “the 
versifier has surpassed the existing prose fiction on its own ground.” (For a rejoinder to Robert- 
son’s claims, see No 199 below. ) 


Stephen, Sir Leslie. “Arthur Hugh Clough” in DNB 1v 583-584 165 


1888 
Patmore, Coventry. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” St. James’s Gazette (Aug 10 1888) 7; 
reprinted in Principle in Art (1st ed, London 1889; London 1912) 106-112 166 


“The Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough,” The Saturday Review 
Lxvi (July 7 1888) 25-26 167 


1889 
Bijvanck, Willem G. C. Essay on Clough, in Poëzie en leven in de 19de eeuw 
(Haarlem 1889) 195-218. 168 


Higgs, William. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” New Englander 11 (Oct 1889) 241- 
169 


Mayhew, A. L. “The Etymology of ‘Clough; ” Academy xxxvı (Aug 31 1889) 
137-138 170 


Molloy, J. “Clough,” Academy xxxv1 (Sept 21 1889) 188 171 
Murray, J. A. H. “Clough,” “Clow,” Academy xxxvi (Nov 23 1889) 341 172 
Shairp, John Campbell. Portraits of Friends (Boston 1889) 195-212 173 
Taylor, Isaac. “Clough,” Academy xxxvi (Sept 7 1889) 154 174 
1891 


Johnson, Lionel. [Review of Matthew Arnold's Poetical Works] Academy xxxx 
(Jan 10 1891) 31-32; reprinted with some changes in Post Luminium: Essays 
and Critical Papers, ed by Thomas Whittemore (London 1911; New York 1912) 
293-298 175 
Johnson contrasts Arnold's meditative poems, which reveal his true humanism, with Clough’s, 

which he characterizes as “mournful, homesick, desultory, . . . touched with decay, because 

they are composed without care, in no wide spirit of contemplation.” 


Noble, James A. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” in The Poets and the Poetry of the Cen- 
tury, ed A. H. Miles (London 1891) 1v 597-604; same in The Poets and the 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, ed A. H. Miles (London 1905) 1v 645-652 176 


(Part III to be continued) 


Outram vs Furnivall: 


Dissension within the Browning Society 


By W1.L1AM S. PETERSON 
Andrews University 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW remembered Frederick J. Furnivall 
(1825-1910), the industrious textual editor and founder of Victorian 
literary societies, as “a good sort, but,” Shaw added, “his quarrels were out- 
rageous. ... He could not behave himself in a controversy, always making 
such a fool of himself that it was impossible to feel angry with him.” * Furni- 
vall was indeed a pugnacious scholar, though amiable enough when not 
quarreling. A testimonial volume published after Furnivall’s death? pro- 
vides eloquent and convincing evidence of his capacity for warm friend- 
ships. Yet his volatile temper also earned for him the reputation of being 
the “fightingest” member of his own Browning Society;* J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillips described his language as “coarse and impertinent”;* and Edmund 
Gosse called him a “reckless old bandit.” * What Algernon Swinburne called 
him is perhaps better not repeated. 

It was with Swinburne, of course, that Furnivall traded invectives during 
the eighteen-seventies over the critical assumptions of the latter's New Shak- 
spere Society. Furnivall hoped to establish the chronology of the plays 
through the application of metrical tests; Swinburne was convinced that 
such a mechanical procedure would destroy the spirit of sensitive impres- 


1 Quoted in Wilfred Partington, Thomas J. Wise in the Original Cloth (London 1946) 316- 
317. For a full and amusing record of Shaw’s ae in Furnivall’s Browning Society, see 
Donald Smalley, “Mephistopheles at the Conventicle: G.B.S. amid the Browningites,” Saturday 
Review of Literature xxv Ga 22,1944) 13-15. 

Research for this article was made possible by travel ts from Northwestern University and 
Andrews University, the latter of which also provided a leave of absence from my teachin 
duties. I am indebted to the following libraries for permission to eo unpublished co nd- 
ence: the Armstrong Browning Library, Baylor University; the Jahn M. Olin Research Library, 
Cornell University; the King’s College Library, London; the Rutgers University Library; and 
the Miriam Lutcher Stark Library, University of Texas. 

2 [John Munro, ed], Furnivall: A Volume of Personal Record (London 1911). 


8 The London Star, quoted in The Browning Society's Papers (London 1881-1891) m 296 *. 
According to the Star, Furnivall shared the with Dr Edward Berdoe, author of The Brown- 
ing Cyclopaedia (London 1892). 

4 The phrase is quoted from a letter from Halliwell-Phillips to Robert Browning, Jan 26 1881. 
The letter and two others are printed in Halliwell-Phillips’ angry pamphlet, Copy of Corre- 
spondence . . . (Brighton [P] 1881). Halliwell-Phillips had become involved, unwillingly, in 
the Furnivall-Swinburne quarrel. 

5 MS letter: Gosse to W. Hall Griffin, May 8 1902 (Brit. Mus. Add MSS 45563, fol 147). 
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sionistic criticism which he deemed essential; and the public controversy 
that ensued became the scandal of English literary circles. It embarrassed 
the friends of both men and in the end nearly destroyed Furnivall’s society.’ 

During the following decade, however, Furnivall became involved in 
another furious quarrel — this time within the Browning Society — which is 
equally instructive, though less well known than the Swinburne affair. In 
this instance the antagonist was an obscure actor rather than one of the 
major poets of the age; but this feud, like the earlier one, provides a fascinat- 
ing revelation of Furnivall’s temperament, his capacity for insult, and his 
curious relationship with the societies he had founded. Before it had run 
its course, furthermore, the quarrel attracted the attention of several impor- 
tant figures on the Victorian literary scene. 

Furnivall’s career, though occasionally tempestuous, had been astonish- 
ingly full of fruitful activity. One of the founders of the London Working 
Men’s College in 1854, he soon developed strong literary interests as a result 
of the classes he taught there. Having become convinced that the important 
literary documents of an earlier age should be made more widely available 
to students of English literature, he founded in quick succession the Early 
English Text Society (1864), the Chaucer Society (1868), the Ballad Society 
(1868), and the New Shakspere Society (1873). Later he was also to create 
a Shelley Society (1885) and a Wyclif Society (1882); but it was the Brown- 
ing Society, established in 1881 with the help of Miss Emily Hickey and 
the reluctant consent of Robert Browning, that was the most controversial 
and oddly quixotic of his societies.” Formed in order to popularize and 
explain Browning’s poetry to a presumably indifferent public, the Browning 
Society attracted a heterogeneous membership that included both serious 
scholars and pious spinsters. Within eleven years the society was strangled 
by its theological preoccupations (the pleasant irony of this was that Furni- 
vall was an agnostic ), and its finances were dissipated by sloppy administra- 
tion. It died, however, a prolonged death." 


8 See Oscar E. Maurer, “Swinburne vs, Furnivall,” University of Texas Studies in English xxxx 
(1952) 86-08. 
7 For Furnivall’s own account of how and why the Browning Society was founded, see The 
Browning Society's Papers 1 1*-2*, 
8 Informal meetings continued to be held in members’ homes after the society’s official dissolu- 
tion in 1892, and as late as 1895 Thomas J. Wise, a leading figure in the organization, was 
attempting to raise funds so that the final parts of the Browning Society’s Papers might be 
printed. He was, however, unsucces 

For further biographical information about Furnivall, see Munro, Furnivall; DNB; London 
ae July 4 1910 p 12 col 3; Beatrice White, “Frederick James Furnivall,” Essays and Studies 
v (1952) 64-67. 
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Before its demise, one of the chief activities of the Browning Society was 
the occasional staging of Browning’s plays. On November 19 1885, for exam- 
ple, the society produced Colombe’s Birthday, in which Alma Murray took 
the role of Constance, and Leonard Outram, a struggling young actor, that 
of Valance. The very next day Outram wrote to Furnivall offering to read a 
paper before the society “upon the great scene between Colombe & Valance 
in the 4th Act of Colombe’s Birthday showing the view taken by Miss Mur- 
ray and myself of the poet’s intention.” Furnivall, with characteristic dis- 
patch, immediately scheduled the paper for the Browning Society meeting 
of January 29 1886.° 

Three days later Outram offered his services for the society's next dra- 
matic production,” an offer that was also promptly accepted, and by 
December 5 Outram was enthusiastically promising James Dykes Campbell, 
the society’s honorary secretary, that he would both play the title role of 
Strafford and direct it the following November. He felt confident, he wrote, 
of “a high achievement for the poet and the Society, with a little aspiration 
on my own behalf, since the cause is my cause.” ** When Furnivall sent him 
a circular advertising his newly founded Shelley Society, Outram volun- 
teered to act in its forthcoming performance of The Cenci as well; and again 
his services were accepted.” His roles in the two plays, he told Furnivall on 
December 11, would give him stature as “an intellectual actor.” “I shall 
count the labor I shall give to these tasks,” he added, “as more than recom- 
pensed by the tasks themselves.” # 

But such high-minded idealism had disappeared by the following autumn. 
On September 28 1886 he reported to Furnivall that he was “compelled to 
resign the privilege of doing Strafford for the Society.” A broken arm had 
left him even more impoverished than usual; he was, he said, “now living in 
penury, in a house destitute of furniture, until the day arrives for me to leave 


° MS letter: Outram to Furnivall, Nov 20 1885 (Armstrong Browning Library, Baylor Univer- 
sity [cited hereafter as Baylor] ). 

10 MS letter: Outram to unidentified correspondent, Nov 23 1885 (Baylor). The addressee must 
have been either Furnivall or James Dykes Campbell. 

11 MS letter (Baylor). 

12 Outram was also on the platform at the inaugural meeting of the Shelley Society, Mar 10 
1886. (Shelley Society Notebook [London 1888] 1.) On May 7 1886 he acted the part of Orsino 
in the society's private performance of The Cenci at the Grand Theatre, Islington. 

18 This letter, along with ten others sent iy principal figures in the case, was published 
in pamphlet form by either Furnivall or his ds. The copy owned by the Stark Library, 
University of Texas (cited hereafter as Texas), contains some annotation in the hand of Furni- 
vall and no title page; the last letter printed in it, however, is dated Oct 22 1886, and it 
is reasonable to assume that the pamphlet was printed and distributed within the next week or 
two, while the quarrel was most fively. This be referred to as Pamphlet hereafter. 
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town with the Drury Lane horse-show [A Run of Luck], in which I play a 
subordinate part, at a salary that will be just sufficient for the living expenses 
of my wife and self.” * On October 2, however, Outram wrote to Furnivall 
that he was “sorry to hear you are in trouble with Strafford” and regretted 
leaving “the Society in a lurch.” * He visited Furnivall the next evening to 
discuss the matter, but what took place at the meeting is not clear, except 
that Outram left Furnivall’s flat as director and chief actor of Strafford once 
more. One thing is certain: that neither man understood the agreement they 
had just reached. Outram was under the impression that he was free to raise 
subscriptions by appealing to the entire membership of the Browning Soci- 
ety; Furnivall was equally convinced that he had told Outram to call per- 
sonally upon only a few of the wealthier members of the society for financial 
assistance.*® 

For the moment, Outram was given £10 for expenses, and he again set to 
work on the play, though as a director he was disappointing. When Furnivall 
asked for a list of the seats in the Strand Theatre, where Strafford was to be 
performed, Outram sent a description of its “full accom[odation]” — but 
omitted the 500 seats in the pit.” George Foss, who was shortly to replace 
Outram as both director and actor, went to a rehearsal at his house and 
reported to Alma Murray “that O. did not the least seem to know what he 
wanted to do with the play.” 1° 

But the final exasperating episode began on October 19 when Furnivall 
received in the mail from Dr John H. Clarke, a member of the Browning 
Society, a guinea mysteriously described as “for the Testimonial to Mr. Out- 
ram.” 1° Though Furnivall later insisted that he was “very angry” upon 
receiving this letter, his immediate reaction was rather one of bewilder- 
ment, He confessed to Miss Murray: 


I never heard of it [the Testimonial] till now, but send the cheque 
to O. as if for his benefit. 


14 Pamphlet iif. 
15 MS — card: (King’s College Library, London: Furnivall papers, box 8 [cited hereafter as 
King’s] 

16 Furnivall’s caste uci statements about this interview were not consistent. In his “Warming” 
circular (described below in text), written Oct 23 1886, he admitted he had promised Outram 
£60 for his services. A year later, at the libel trial, he claimed “there was no mention of £50 or 
£60 being paid to plaintiff.” (“Outram v. Furnivall,” London Times Feb 3 1888 p 13 col 4.) 


17 MS post cards: Outram to Furnivall, Oct 11 and 13 1886 (King’s). 

18 MS letter: Alma Murray (Forman) to Fumivall, Oct 24 1886 (Texas). 
19 Pamphlet tv. 

20 “Outram v. Furnivall,” Times, 
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[Thomas J.] Wise [member of the Browning Society executive com- 
mittee] says that O. writes to [Walter B.] Slater [the new honorary secre- 
tary] saying that he’s living in deepest penury, &c. And W|ise] suggests 
advancing him £10 10s. more. But I do not at all incline to this course. If 
we take it, another £10 "ll be wanted before November 5, I fear; and after 
all we may not get our Strafford. 

I hope all will go right; but I feel very uncomfortable.*! 


Well he might, for within a few hours after expressing his apprehension, 
Furnivall saw the circular which had prompted Dr Clarke's gift.” Printed 
by Outram and sent to every member of the Browning Society,” the circular 
expressed the hope that “those who love Browning’s poetry and appreciate 
the advantage of having it adequately rendered upon the stage will acknowl- 
edge Mr. Outram’s services by a supplementary subscription for his bene- 
fit”;°* and, to compound the astonishment and rage of Furnivall, the circular 
appeared to be signed by himself.” 

With explosive vigor, Furnivall at once struck back. Alma Murray, only 
a day later, wrote to Outram that she had “just heard from Dr. Furnivall in 
great indignation” about the circular and that she would be therefore unwill- 
ing to perform in a forthcoming benefit for Outram.** Outram received an 
angry post card from Furnivall the same day at the Strand Theatre. And, 
most significantly — for this brought the differences between the two men 
into the press for the first time — Furnivall also published in the Pall Mall 
Gazette on that day a letter emphatically denying that he had ever author- 
ized Outram’s circular.” A reply from Outram appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette five days later. Calling Furnivall’s letter “a cowardly stab in the 
dark,” he insisted that his circular had been printed with Furnivall’s “general 


21 Pamphlet tv. 
22 Furnivall wrote in his “Warning”: “I never saw the Circular till Dr. Clarke sent me his copy 
on my telling him that I did not know what he alluded to.” 
28 On Oct 4 Outram had written to Slater fe gale inl EE Society members 
(MS post card, King’s). Slater obviously did not suspect the use Outram d make of the list. 
24 I have not seen a copy of this circular; I am quoting from a facsimile (Texas) printed by 
R. Clay and Sons, probably for the Browning Society. 
25 Jt was only an illusion. The last lines of the circular read: 
. . . such subscription to be remitted to 
Dr. Furnivall 
3, St. George’s Square 
Primrose Hill, N. W. 
Furivall’s name, then, was intended to be part of an address to which subscriptions would 
be sent; but the typographical arrangement made it appear to be a signature as all 
26 Pamphlet ix. 
37 Pall Mall Gazette Oct 20 1886 p 8. 
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authority and by the special advice of Mr. J. Dykes Campbell, the ex-secre- 
tary of the society, to whom he had referred me for ways and means of 
raising money.... * 

Dykes Campbell, however, had already denied this allegation privately 
to Furnivall on October 22: 


I so rarely see the P.M.G. now that it was by pure accident I bought one 
of Wednesday [October 20], and saw your disclaimer. Of course I 
“authorized” O. to do nothing — not even to send to Members notifica- 
tion of his own Benefit, without first consulting you and Slater. Such an 
idea as begging for Strafford for his profit, he naturally had not the 
audacity to name to me. I quite agree with you — cut clear of O. at all 
risks and all costs.?° 


He also answered the charge publicly in the Pall Mall Gazette of October 26, 
though here his denial was phrased more politely: “Mr. Outram,” he wrote, 
“must be labouring under some misapprehension . . .” % The editor in the 
same issue also announced that he had received “a long and indignant let- 
ter — far too indignant for publication — from Dr. Furnivall.” In the excerpt 
that the Pall Mall Gazette did publish, Furnivall responded to Outram’s 
“audacious misstatement” by quoting from a circular of his own which he 
had just mailed to the members of the Browning Society. Entitled “Mr. L. S. 
Outram’s Appeal... Warning from Dr. Furnivall” and dated October 23, 
the circular condemned the action of Outram and summarized Furnivall’s 
position in these words: 


Had I seen it [Outram’s circular] before its issue, I would never have 
allowed my name to appear in connection with it; and I look on its issue, 
without my sanction, as a scandalous attempt to get money from our 
Members under cover of my name... . 

You will not wonder that after such an attempt, I have given notice 
to Mr. Outram that I can have nothing more to do with him; that I have, 
with Miss Alma Murray’s cli abil accepted his withdrawal from our 
production of Strafford; and that I have demanded the return of the £10 
advanst to him for preliminary expenses (save £1 for postages, &c.). 

I feel strongly that we must get quit of him. The Tpos of Straf- 
ford will probably have to be put off for a time until another actor of the 
principal part can be found.*t 


28 PMG Oct 25 1886 p 6. 

29 Pamphlet xi. Alma Murray commented upon the letter thus: “I am very glad to see Mr. 
Campbell’s letter as it now proves that Mr. Outram had not the slightest excuse for doing what 
he has done & to my mind proves he knew he was wrong by not sending the circular either to 
Mr. Campbell, you or me. I have heard nothing further from him.” (MS letter to Furnivall, 
Oct 24 1886 [Texas]. ) 

89 PMG Oct 26 1886 p 3. 

$1 Copy at Baylor. 
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At this point the dispute, which was becoming rather tedious, disappeared 
from the pages of the Pall Mall Gazette: these letters from Dykes Campbell 
and Furnivall had, in fact, been introduced by the editor with the wry com- 
ment that “we regret it is not within our power to issue from time to time 
‘Browning Society Supplements, in which the general aspirations and 
mutual aspersions of that worthy body might receive adequate expression.” 
In private, however, the letters continued to fly back and forth. Furnivall was 
still trying to recover the £10, and Outram had hired a solicitor, who wrote 
to Furnivall on October 30 that he must cease all activities which were calcu- 
lated to damage his client’s professional reputation. But Furnivall had just 
warmed up to the fight. “. . . my instructions,” the solicitor warned, “are to 
give you notice that unless these proceedings on your part be at once dis- 
continued [They won't be, reads a note by Furnivall in the margin of the 
letter] I am to take steps against you for their prevention [Furnivall’s com- 
ment: ‘Go ahead! ].®? 

In the meantime, Furnivall and his society tried to struggle on with the 
production of their play. “We are looking forward with pleasure to our 
performance of Strafford on December 21,” Furnivall informed Professor 
Hiram Corson of Cornell University, the leading Browningite in America. 
“Had not Outram behaved so scandalously, we should already have seen the 
play.” Yet this was an oversimplification, for it neglected to mention a 
whole series of difficulties that beset George Foss, the new director.** The 
final blow came on December 12, when Alma Murray wrote to Furnivall: 


It is with real sorrow I am compelled to give up [the role of] Lady 
Carlisle. . . . For the last week or two one of my nervous troubles has 
been a swelling of the lips and eyes ... I cannot tell you how grieved I 
am, especially as Mr Browning is to be present. .. 8 


Strafford was finally performed on December 21 after all, but Furnivall 
never received the £10, and Outram made good his threat by bringing a 
libel suit against Furnivall. The particular libels cited at the trial, which 
was held on February 2 1888, were Furnivall’s angry letter to Outram’s 


82 MS letter: G. Gardner Leader to Furnivall, Oct 30 1886 (King’s, box 9). 


88 MS post card: Dec 10 1886 (Collection of Regional monica and University Archives, John M. 
Olin Research Library, Cornell University: Corson papers, box 20). 


84 A series of seven MS letters from Foss to Slater, Nov 12 — Dec 13, chronicles these problems 
(Texas). 

85 MS letter (Rutgers University Library: S gton Collection F724x). This is evidently the 
letter that Fumivall sent on to Browning, w eee it “with great regret” and urged that the 


play be postponed. (Letters of Robert Browning ed Thurman L, Hood [New Haven 1933] 
259.) Browning did not attend the play after all. 
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solicitor and his “Warning” circular, in which he had described Outram’s 
behavior as “scandalous.” Though serious issues were involved, the trial at 
times acquired the richly comic atmosphere of the more famous case of 
Bardell vs Pickwick. Furnivall was forced to explain, for example, why he 
had communicated with Outram by post cards — a sinister detail which 
doubtless not even Sam Weller could have laughed out of court.*® Walter 
Slater, Dr Clarke, and Dykes Campbell testified on Furnivall’s behalf, and 
the chances of an acquittal were probably good until Furnivall himself was 
cross-examined in the witness box. Once again intemperate language dam- 
aged his cause: “I did intend to make it hot for the plaintiff among my own 
set,” he told the court. “I cannot say that I feel any regret for what I did in 
this matter.” Mr Justice Stephen observed in his instructions to the jury that 
“the defendant by his conduct in the box had turned a mere friction into a 
serious matter.” The jury at once found Furnivall guilty and awarded Out- 
ram £100; the defendant was also made liable for costs.*" 

It was a stunning blow to Furnivall, who was far from a wealthy man. 
When Slater immediately offered financial assistance, Furnivall answered: 


. . « I shall be only too glad of help. My sister lends me £100 to keep 
the Sheriff out of the house tomorrow, & will also advance the costs. I 
shall give her a Bill of Sale of my Furniture & Books. 

She makes the advance out of her Quarter’s income; & if you can 
enable me to give back any of it by March 1, I shall be greatly obliged 
to you, as then she won't have to sell one of her securities. It is most kind 
of you & Wise to come forward thus.** 


He added in a postscript that MacClymont, his counsel, had, along with 
Alfred Forman ® and Dykes Campbell, proposed to start a fund to defray 
the fine and costs. On February 6 Dykes Campbell invited Slater and other 
members of the Browning Society executive committee to discuss the mat- 
ter at his home, at which time it was decided to send yet another circular to 
the society members and “a few outsiders,” this time appealing for subscrip- 
tions to a Furnivall Fund.” The circular, dated February 8, announced that 


88 Furnivall habitually scrawled hasty notes to his friends on post cards, a medium perfectly 
suited to his terse, no-nonsense style of writing; but at this time post cards were still considered 
only marginally respectable as a means of communication. 

87 “Outram v. Furnivall,” Times. 

$8 MS letter: Feb 3 1888 (King’s). 

ee of Alma Murray and elder brother of Harry Buxton Forman, the editor and literary 


40 MS letter: Dykes Campbell to Furnivall, Feb 6 1888 (King’s, box 9). Furnivall read and 
approved a copy before the circular was distributed. 
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Furnivall had been “mulcted in damages and costs amounting in the aggre- 
gate to upwards of £200” and urged his friends to send subscriptions to 
either Dykes Campbell or Slater. 

At about the same time, the Pall Mall Gazette was becoming involved 
in the case again. Though on February 3 it had professed amusement at an 
argument advanced by Furnivall’s counsel (“if the adjectives were taken 
out, there was nothing in what the defendant wrote which the plaintiffs 
circular did not justify” ),** the editor visited Furnivall’s home on February 5 
and saw that he was very close indeed to financial disaster.** As a result, the 
Pall Mall Gazette of February 8 carried a long, eloquent defense of Furni- 
vall. The writer found intense irony in a statement by Mr Justice Stephen 
to the jury: “I would not believe a man on his oath who said he cared noth- 
ing for himself or his own advancement. It is contrary to nature and com- 
mon sense.” ** (This was in response to Furnivall’s insistence that members 
of the Browning Society were expected to give unselfish service, with no 
“sordid motives.” ) Yet, in fact, Furnivall was just such a person. Though the 
Pall Mall editorial did not explicitly say so, it implied what only a few knew: 
that Furnivall’s labors for his many societies were entirely unpaid. Even 
Furnivall once confessed that “no man in England has done so much work 
for nothing, so perseveringly, as I've done.” According to his own estimate 
in 1884, he had personally given over £500 to his societies.** 

Because of this article and the circular which had been distributed earlier, 
subscriptions were soon flowing in. The Pall Mall Gazette announced 
tongue-in-cheek on February 13 that “clearly Dr. Furnivall gave vent to his 
righteous anger against Mr. Outram in order that his friends might after- 
wards pay the costs, and so himself be richer by their expression of sym- 
pathy.” ** Furnivall, too, admitted that the kindness of his friends had been 
“the compensating part of the business.” #4 Among the notable contributors 


41 Copy at Texas. 
43 PMG Feb 3 1888 p 4. 


48 MS note: Furnivall to unidentified correspondent, at bottom of MS letter: Paul L. Harluck 
to Furnivall, Feb 3 1888 (King’s, box 9): “Can you look in on me on Sunday evening or after- 
noon? J shall be in after 4. Proprietor of Pall Mall [W. T. Stead] says he'll come about other 
business between 6 & 6.30.” 


44 “The Hard Case of Dr. Furivall,” PMG Feb 8 1888 p 5. 

45 MS letter: Furnivall to W. C. Hazlitt, Jan 22 1884 (Brit. Mus. Add MSS 38904, fol 40). 
48 PMG Feb 13 1888 p 4. 

47 MS letter to Slater, Feb 14 1888 (King’s, box 9). 
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was Arthur Symons, poet and critic,** who told of his pleasure in sending a 
subscription, “for no one, I am sure, is so indebted to Dr. F. as I am — in an 
infinitude of ways.” *° William Poel, the director,” agreed that “the ‘Brown- 
ing Society’ was certainly never founded for people to make money out of 
it, and no one should have offered to do work for it with that view.” ™ 
William Michael Rossetti, journalist and brother of Dante Gabriel,” sent a 
check, with the hope that Furnivall would find “he himself has little, or even 
nothing, to disburse.” Holman Hunt, the painter,™ contributed a guinea, 
though he asked to remain anonymous.” Some of the other contributors 
were Alma Murray, Frederick Wedmore, Edward C. K. Gonner,” and 
Richard Garnette.™ 

One of the last to send a subscription was James Russell Lowell, who had 
returned to the United States in 1885 from his ambassadorship in England. 
He wrote to Dykes Campbell: 


I have seen your letter in re Furnivall & am much moved by it. I do not 
know the facts of the case (of which I had not heard before), but I do 
know that our friend can ill afford to pay £250 & that chiefly because 
he has devoted himself unselfishly & unflinchingly to the interests of 
scholarship & of other people. No living man has done so much as he to 


48 Symons was a member of the Browning Society committee and delivered two papers before 
the society (Jan 30 1885 and Apr 29 1887). Furnivall gave him important literary assignments 
in the New Shakspere Society as well. 

49 MS letter to Dykes Campbell, Feb 15 1888 (Brit. Mus. Add MSS 49522). 

50 Poel’s most notable achievement was the reconstruction and revival of Shakespeare’s stage 
in the nineteenth century. (See Robert Speaight, William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival 
[Cambridge, Mass 1954].) He describes his own relationship with Furnivall in Munro, Furnivall 
643-647. 

51 MS letter to Furnivall, Friday, n.d. (King’s). Internal evidence suggests that the letter was 
written on Feb 3 1888. 

52 Rossetti served on four occasions as chairman of Browning Society meetings (Oct 31 1884, 
Nov 27 1885, Apr 29 1887, and Nov 29 1889); he was even more active in Fumivall’s Shelley 
Society. 

58 MS letter to Dykes Campbell, Feb 23 1888 (Brit. Mus. Add MSS 49526). 

54 Hunt was chairman of a Browning Society meeting, Feb 23 1883. 

55 MS letter to [editor of PMG] Feb 11 [1888] (King’s, box 9). 


66 Wedmore, novelist and journalist, doubtless took an interest in the Browning Society because 
of his friendship with Browning. (See his Memortes [London 1912] 52-53.) 


6? Gonner was later to distinguish himself as a professor of economics at Liverpool University. 
Though he was a member of the Browning Society committee and was even offered the hon- 
orary secretaryship on one occasion (MS letters: Gonner to Furnivall, Apr 18 1886, and Gonner 
to Dykes Camp Apr 23 1886 [Baylor] ), he had a reputation of irreverence — as did Shaw 
— mong the more religious Browningites. 

58 Garnette, Keeper of the Printed Books in the British Museum, was interested im all of Furni- 
vall's societies. He took the chair at three Browning Society meetings (Nov 23 1883, Oct 30 
1885, and Mar 23 1888). 
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promote the intelligent study of our language by supplying us with the 
necessary material. . . .°° 


Lowell's check for £10 was passed on anonymously, as he had requested. On 
March 20 Furnivall wrote to Dykes Campbell: “Thanks for the cheque 
[Lowell's], & your gratifying extract [from his letter]. Very kind of the 
anonymous Donor. Please tell him that I feel his kindness & delicacy.” ® 

Even Browning took an interest in the case. As early as February 6, Dykes 
Campbell told of discussing the Furnivall Fund with him: “Of course he is 
very sympathetic and he & Miss [Sarianna] Browning [the poet’s sister] 
desire to be associated in any scheme which may be planned.” ** Browning 
later wrote to Furnivall that the trial had confirmed his own “supreme con- 
tempt” for lawyers and added that Outram was “just the fellow to make 
money out of a kick, the beggar!” But he was more candid about Furni- 
vall’s faults in a letter to another friend: 


Do you see what a scrape poor Furnivall’s incontinence of tongue (in the 
witness-box!) has brought him? So can a man be really in the right, as 
to feeling, and the wrong, as to the expression of it... . He was naturally 
angry, but played into the fellow’s hands by folly enough. 


By February 26 Furnivall was able to repay his sister * and F. S. Ellis, who 
had also lent him £100.%° He was, furthermore, “richer by [his friends’] 
expression of sympathy,” as the Pall Mall Gazette had predicted he would 
be. The final comment on the whole episode, however, surely belongs to the 
essayist Augustine Birrell,’ who made this perceptive observation: 


59 MS letter: Mar 2 1888 (Brit. Mus. Add MSS 49525). 

60 MS post card (Brit. Mus. Add MSS 49525. ) 

61 MS letter to Furnivall (King’s, box 9). I have been unable to find any evidence that Brown- 
ing contributed to the fund. 

62 Letters of Robert B 287. The letter is dated Feb 12; on Feb 17 Browning, again in a 
letter to Furnivall, commented: “As for the ‘Trial,’ everybody I have seen takes the right view 
of the subject.” (LRB 287.) 

68 New Letters of Robert Browning ed William C. DeVane and Kenneth L. Knickerbocker 
(New Haven 1950) 356. The letter, dated Feb 8 1888, was to Mrs Charles Skirrow. 


64 A receipt from his sister, Mary S. Davenport, is among the Furnivall papers at King’s. 


65 On Mar 2 Dykes Campbell sent the total figures to Slater; by that date £302 had been 
received. “In a week or two the American nse to our circular will have come in,” Dykes 
Campbell wrote, “and then there will be an end .. .” (MS letter [King’s, box 9].) 


68 Birrell read some poems at a Browning Society entertainment (June 30 1882) and sat in the 
chair at two meetings (Feb 27 1885 and Jan 29 1886). Birrell, however, took a more light- 
hearted view of the society than some of its members would have considered proper. (See his 
“On the Alleged Obscurity of Mr. Browning's Poetry,” in Collected Essays and Addresses [Lon- 
don 1922] 1 109-110.) 
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I am very glad to have an opportunity of sending as I do herewith a 
small sum for the good Doctor’s benefit. None the less I quite agree with 
[the] Jury & with the observation of the plaintiffs Counsel that life 
would be intolerable if people were left free to denounce one another as 
Liars because they happen to be of that opinion. It doesn’t matter how 
well founded the opinion may be. Therefore if the doctor is only taught 
to hold his tongue & withhold his pen the Trial will not have been in 
vain. . 


But, he added, could a man like Furnivall be taught anything? The answer 
is obviously no: one of his last statements about the libel suit was phrased — 
to quote Halliwell-Phillips again — in language as “coarse and impertinent” 
as ever. “I only hope that my Solicitor Il be able to cut the 100 off O's 
sol[icit]or’s costs of £156,” Furnivall declared in a letter to Slater. “The Bill 
is a regular Swindle.” * 


67 MS letter to Dykes Campbell, Feb 11 1888 (Brit. Mus. Add MSS 49525. ) 
88 MS letter: Feb 14 1888 (King’s, box 9.) 

There is an amusing sequel to this quarrel. Though the Browning Society had “got quit” of 
Outram, he did not lose ids interest in, Brownie, By ee ee 
eight plays (Allardyce Nicoll, A A of English Diana, 1660-1900 [Cambridge, England 
1952] v 509), one of which was A Mighty Error, performed at the Avenue Theatre on July 14 
1891. The play was an elaborate reworking of ‘Browning's In a Balcony and was indeed “a 
mighty error.” Its unwieldy plot caused the Athenaeum (xcvuz [July 18 1891] 107) to call the 
attempt “gallant rather than successful.” 
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Pirandello in England and the United States 
A Chronological List of Criticism 


By ANTONIO ILLIANO 
University of Texas 


IRANDELLO’S WORK began to be known through continental 

Europe very early in the century. Some of his short stories were trans- 
lated into Croatian as early as 1903 and by 1910 Il fu Mattia Pascal, one of 
his most original novels, had already been translated into German and 
French. Critics noticed and admired the narrative talent and typical 
“humor” of the brilliant new writer from Sicily. Supposedly, as a result of 
this first wave of interest, Pirandello’s name became somewhat familiar also 
to the more up-to-date reviewers across the Atlantic. At any rate, the first, 
or what is most likely the first, mention of Pirandello in English appeared 
after World War I, in the July 1919 issue of Current Opinion. In an anony- 
mous review of the then “new” Italian drama the author dedicated a para- 
graph to Pirandello and referred to him as “a genuine artist and thinker,” 
“a man of education influenced by R. Bracco and B. Shaw,” a lover of para- 
dox, “an adept intellectual bufoon,” and “too large a man to be cooped up 
with the dogma of any school.” He then went on quoting Mr [Isaac] Gold- 
berg’s interpretation of Maschere nude as plays belonging in the grotesque 
series. 

This was in 1919. Then, two years later, came the Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, an astonishing theatrical creation that was to usher a new era 
in modern drama. When first shown in Rome, on May 10 1921, the play 
caused an unprecedented and most regrettable brawl, but Milan gave it the 
warmest welcome and started it on its first world tour. Pirandello was then 
in his fifties, had been writing for more than three decades and had already 
made lasting contributions to modern literature as poet, essayist, novelist, 
and short-story writer. 

The first English performance of the Six Characters was produced on 
February 27 1922 by the London Stage Society. In October of that same 
year the play was presented in New York at the Princess Theatre in a Brock 
Pemberton production. After the Six Characters soon followed another 
masterpiece, Enrico IV, and late in 1923 the Italian playwright was invited 
to New York for the opening of his new season at the Fulton Theatre, which 
was for the occasion renamed Pirandello Theatre. 


[105] 
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Pirandello’s plays soon gained wide critical acclaim. They had the power 
to stir and capture large audiences. They challenged the spectator, often 
confused him, but seldom left him indifferent or failed to make him think. 
Even less sophisticated theatre-goers could see that something new was 
happening in the theatre. On the other hand, the more sensitive intellectuals, 
not as easily impressed by bold innovations, admired the Italian author for 
his deep-felt and cogent interpretation of the spiritual crisis of modern 
man — a crisis so effectively dramatized by its recurrent and most torment- 
ing themes: conflict between reality and fiction, disintegration of person- 
ality, the absurdity of life, relativism. 

In 1926 Walter Starkie published in London and New York the first long 
study of Pirandello in English — an important work in which he attempted 
to trace the history of the novelist and short-story writer as well as of the 
dramatist. Godfrey W. Mathews, another drama critic of that period, recog- 
nized Pirandello as the greatest exponent of modern thought on the stage of 
that time, and judged him to be a greater artist than Shaw: 


Bernard Shaw has certainly not left his generation in peace, but though 
you may not be able to answer him, you can always avoid the pill in 
Shaw’s work and simply swallow the jam. The jam is the really fine play, 
the pill is the idea embodied in it. 

Pirandello, however, adopts another method. He is a greater artist 
than Shaw; he does not appear to be a propagandist and in the Shavian 
sense he is not. But he has the power of making you feel very uncom- 
fortable about certain things which you had either taken for granted 
or proved to yourself their truth or falsehood... . 


Pirandello’s popularity in England and the United States reached its peak 
in 1934 when he was awarded the Nobel Prize. By 1936, the year of his 
death, the Italian dramatist was widely regarded as one of the masters of 
twentieth-century literature. To be sure, this admiration was never unani- 
mous, never free from skeptical inquiry, dissent or indecision, especially in 
the early twenties. Some critics made it clear that they were not so easily 
dazzled. What is most remarkable, however, is that some of the most obtuse 
and clumsy opposition came straight from Italy: see, e.g., R. Piccoli’s “Italian 
letter” in the January 1925 issue of Dial. 

In the last twenty years, roughly from the end of the war to the present, 
Pirandello studies in English have witnessed a considerable deepening of 
critical and scholarly interest and a widening of methodological perspectives. 
The outstanding Pirandellian critics of this period are Francis Fergusson, 
Eric Bentley, Robert Brustein, and Frederick May. Eric Bentley has made 
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important contributions as translator and editor as well. Frederick May, a 
Professor of Italian literature in the University of Sydney, is also one of the 
best translators of Pirandello into English. He is a scholar with a wide view 
of the Pirandellian world and with a considerable insight into its complex 
symbology. 

The following checklist was compiled as a tribute to the Italian writer on 
the first centennial of his birth. The chronological arrangement is used to 
show the course of his reputation and the shifts in critical interest toward 
his work. In addition, it traces the history of some important biographical 
events (trips to the United States, Nobel Prize, death) and the sequence of 
the most important performances of his plays. This bibliography does not 
list all English translations of Pirandello; it only includes those that have a 
marked critical relevance. The student interested in a complete, or fairly 
complete, survey of the numerous translations and editions should consult, 
in addition to the reference guides and indexes, the bibliographies in the 
following volumes: 

Faxon, Frederick W., Mary E. Bates, and Anne C. Sutherland, editors. 


Cumulated Dramatic Index 1909-1949. 2 vols. Boston, G. K. Hall & Co 
1965 


L. Pirandello. Saggi, Poesie, Scritti vari, a cura di Manlio Lo Vecchio- 
Musti, Milano, Mondadori 1960 


L. Pirandello et al. The Genius of the Italian Theater, edited by Eric 
Bentley, A Mentor Book 1964 


L. Pirandello. Short Stories. Selected, Translated, and Introduced by 
Frederick May, Oxford University Press 1965 


THE LIST 
1919 


“Laughter and Color in the New Italian Drama” Current Opinion xvn (July 
1919) 29 


1920 


Collins, Joseph. “Two Noisy Roman School Masters” Bookman (June 1920) 410- 
416, Printed also as “Two Noisy Italian School-masters (Panzini and Piran- 
dello)” in his Idling in Italy: Studies of Literature and Life (New York, Scrib- 
ner 1920) 107-120 

MacClintock, Lander. The Contemporary Drama of Italy (Boston, Little, Brown 
and Co 1920 ( Bibliography ) 


1921 
Storer, E. “Grotesques of Pirandello” Forum (Oct 1921) 271-281 
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1922 
“Six Characters in Search of an Author” Boston Transcript (Jan 23 1922) 
“Six Characters in Search of an Author” London Telegraph (Feb 28 1922) 


MacCarthy, Sir Desmond. “Something New” New Statesman (Mar 4 1922) 618- 
619. Reprinted as “Pirandello: Six Characters in Search of an Author, 1922” in 
his Theatre (London, Macgibbon and Kee 1954; New York, Oxford Univ Press 
1955) 94-97 - 


“Six Characters in Search of an Author” Spectator (Mar 4 1922) 271 

“Six Characters in Search of an Author” Christian Science Monitor (Mar 21 1922) 
Praz, Mario. “Letter from Italy” London Mercury (Sept 1922) 35-37 

Grey, J.C. “Luigi Pirandello” Theatre Arts Magazine (Oct 1922) 317-328 
Career as Playwright, New York Times (Nov 5 1922) vu 1:4 

“Six Characters in Search of an Author” New York Clipper (Nov 8 1922) 20 


Young, S. “Six Characters in Search of an Author” New Republic (Nov 22 1922) 
335-336, (Dec 20 1922) 97 


Lewisohn, L. “Six Characters in Search of an Author” Nation (Nov 22 1922) 556 
Review of Plays, New York Times (Dec 10 1922) m 6:1 


Goldberg, Isaac. “The “Teatro Grotesco’ [sic]: L. Pirandello et al” in his The 
Drama of Transition: Native and Exotic Playcraft (Cincinnati, Steward Kidd 
1922) 173-204 


1923 


Boyd, E. A. “Unamuno and Pirandello” in “The World of Foreign Books: Spanish 
Books” New York Herald (Jan 21 1923) 


Crawford, J. “Six Characters in Search of an Author’ Drama (Jan 1923) 130- 
131, 156 


Wyatt, E. “Six Characters in Search of an Author” Catholic World (Jan 1923) 
505-507 


“Pirandello and the Press” Saturday Review (London, Mar 3 1923) 286 
Augur, H. “The Mother by L. Pirandello” New York Times (Mar 4 1923) rv 1:1 


Crémieux, B. “Luigi Pirandello and His Writings” Living Age (July 21 1923) 
123-126 


“Six Characters in Search of an Author” Dramatist (Easton, Pa, July 1923) 1177-78 
Williams, D. “L. Pirandello” Cornhill Magazine (Sept 1923) 268-283 

Young, S. “Floriani’s Wife” New Republic (Oct 17 1923) 207 
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Bishop, Thomas. “Playwright Off Stage” Review of Short Stories by Pirandello tr 
by F. May and of L. Pirandello by Walter Starkie Saturday Review (May 22 
1965) 77 


Newberry, W. “Influence of Pirandello in Two Plays of Manuel and Antonio 
Machado” Hispania xvm (May 1965) 255-260 


Pirandello, L. The Merry-Go-Round of Love tr by F. Keene and Selected Stories 
tr by L. Duplaix with a Foreword by I. Howe (New York, American Library 
1964) 


—— Short Stories Selected, Translated, and Introduced by F. May (London, 
Oxford Univ Press 1965) 


1966 
Newberry, W. “Echegaray and Pirandello” PMLA txxxt No 1 (Mar 1966) 123- 
129 


Pirandello, L. On Humor [A passage from L’umorismo] tr by Teresa Novel 
Tulane Drama Review x No 3 (Spring 1966) 46-99 


Bentley, Eric. “Il Tragico Imperatore” Tulane Drama Review x No 3 (Spring 
1966) 60-75 


Squarzina, L. “Directing Pirandello Today” [Interview] Tulane Drama Review x 
No 3 (Spring 1966) 75-86 


—— “Notes on Each His Own Way” Tulane Drama Review x No 3 (Spring 
1966) 87-90 


Herman, W. “Pirandello and Possibility” Tulane Drama Review x No 3 (Spring 
1966) 91-111 


Lane, John Francis. “Pirandello” Plays and Players (April 1966) 49-50 
Markus, Frank. “Pirandello” London Magazine 1 (June 1966) 74~76 


Clark, Hoover W. “Existentialism and Pirandello’s Sei personaggi” Italica xum 
No 3 (Sept 1966) 276-284 


Sogliuzzo, Richard A. “The Uses of the Mask in The Great God Brown and Six 
Characters” Educational Theatre Journal xvi No 3 (Oct 1968) 224-229 


“Right You Are” Time (Dec 2 1966) 84 
“Right You Are” Newsweek (Dec 5 1966) 96 et passim 


Biidel, Oscar. Pirandello (London, Bowes and Bowes 1966; New York, Hillary 
House 1966 ) 


Illiano, Antonio. “Pirandello e la critica” diss Univ of California, Berkeley 1966 


1967 
Italica (March 1967) issue dedicated to Pirandello 


Latest Publications — NYPL 


Available at our sales shops in the main lobby of the Central Building and in 
the plaza entrance of the Library & Museum at Lincoln Center. Address mail 
orders (with payment enclosed) to: Library Sales Office (50A), The New 
York Public Library, 5th Avenue & 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10018. 


Now in Stock 


The Tarot Cards Painted by Bonifacio Bembo for the Visconti-Sforza Family. By 
Gertrude Moakley. 124 pages, 77 black-and-white plates, bound in deep yellow 
cloth, $8.00. See October 1966 Bulletin for full announcement. 


Hymns Unbidden: Donne, Herbert, Blake, Emily Dickinson, and the Hymnogra- 
phers. By Martha Winburn England and by John Sparrow. 153 pages, 5 illus- 
trations, bound in magenta cloth, $5.00. See September 1966 Bulletin. 

Books for the Teen Age, 1967. 50 pages, by mail $1.00 (additional copies over 5, 
50 cents each). The annual list for teen-agers’ leisure-time reading selected by 
our Committee on Books for Young Adults. 


Forthcoming 


The Professional Appearances of Ted Shawn & His Men Dancers: A Chronology 
and an Index of Dances 1933-1940. By Christena L. Schlundt. 80 pages, 
23 plates, paper, $3.75. March. See January Bulletin. 


Military Bibliography of the Civil War: Volume Il — Regimental Publications and 
Personal Narratives: Southern, Border, and Western States and Territories; 
Federal Troops; and Union and Confederate Biographies. By Charles E. Dorn- 
busch, Approx 280 pages, paper, $10.00. March. 


This is a continuation, in the same format, of Mr Dornbusch’s first volume 
which appeared in seven parts from 196] to 1962 (available at $15.00) as Regi- 
mental Publications of the Civil War: A Checklist. The scope has now been ex- 
panded, as the change of title indicates, and this volume includes biographies 
of generals, ministers, doctors, and the like, not connected with individual 
regiments. A third volume is in preparation which will include a bibliography 
of more general references on the war, with a full index of the three volumes. 

A Numerical Finding List of British Command Papers Published 1833-1961/62. 
Compiled by Edward Di Roma and Joseph A. Rosenthal. 160 pages, paper, 
$7.50. April. This finding list is designed to help researchers ascertain the vol- 
ume in the collected series of British Sessional Papers in which any particular 
Command Paper printed from 1833 through 1962 appears without ee to 
refer to the annual numerical lists giving this information. 


Look for announcements next month concerning: 

{| Publication of the Lewanski “Bibliography of Slavic Literatures in English 
Translation” as Volume II in a series of The Literatures of the World in English 
Translation. 


| Publication from the files of the Schomburg Collection of the Federal Writers’ 
Project volume called The Negroes of New York: An Informal Social History. 
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THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


THE PERFORMING ARTS Praza GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. 


MEMORABLE MOMENTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the 
Theatre, Dance, and Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the 
City of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 
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KARINSKA: COSTUMES FOR THE THEATRE ÅMSTERDAM GALLERY 
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MUSIC IN PRINTS VINCENT AsTOR GALLERY 
An exhibition of the origimals of the prints reproduced in the Library’s recent publi- 
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An exhibition of photographs by Edith Worth. Through March. 
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Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


HEROES AND VALENTINES Room 78 


An exhibition of old valentines; and drawings and paintings for Robin Hood by Howard 
Pyle and N. C. Wyeth. Through March 13. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS FROM ISRAEL Room 84 


A wide varlety of books and periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, and English on 
view in the Jewish Division. Through March. 


ARTS OF CHINA AND JAPAN LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 


An exhibition covering the range of sources for the study of Chinese and Japanese art. 
February 15 through May. 


JEWISH FOLKLORE: TRADITION AND TRANSFORMATION Second FLOOR GALLERY 
An exhibition which traces the historical and geographical flow of Jewish tales, 
legends, and customs from post-Biblical times to the present day. Through May. 


SHOTA RUSTAVELI SECOND FLOOR CENTRAL CORRIDOR 
The Georgian poet’s life and works are described in this exhibition. Through February. 
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EXHIBITIONS, continued 


The Central Building, continued 
REGINALD MARSH AND PRINT-MAKERS OF HIS TIME Tmp FLOOR Par GALLERY 
An exhibition of etchings and lithographs by Reginald Marsh and some of his con- 


temporaries. Through February. 
FAMOUS POEMS IN MANUSCRIPT Room 318 
A selection from the Berg Collection’s poetry in manuscript, mainly the work of famous 
poets, Through March. 
Room 324 


CIGAR LABEL ART, 1860-1910 
An exhibition from the Arents Tobacco Collection. Through May. 
TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fimst Firoon Cornivon Norra 
A monthly selection of new books received in the Sclence and Technology Division, 
Main LOBBY 


and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
First FLOOR CORRIDOR 


1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 


e HISTORY OF PRINTING 
= Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
= press work. Permanent exhibition. 
= WALT WHITMAN Tamp FLooR Corrmor 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 
Tarp FLoon Corrinor 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 
Tap FLoon Corrmor Norra 


A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition, 


AMERICAN VIEWS 
DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West S3rd Street 
An exhibition of paintings and drawings by Gloria Wong Louie, Robert Carter, and Robert 
Scott, in the Art Library through February; “Books for the Teen Age,” on the drst floor and in 
Nathan Straus Young Adult Library. Through February. 
HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
An exhibition of oll paintings, pastels, and charcoal drawings by Dorothy Reiner Vogel. Febru- 


ary 15 through 28. 
SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


A photographic exhibition: “US.” February 21 through March. 
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Front Matter 


Gnnounging 





March ¢ spril Gubligationg 
Paper Finder 
Soon off the press will be A Numerical 


Finding List of British Command Pap- 
ers Published in 1833-1961/62, com- 
piled by Edward Di Roma and Joseph 
Rosenthal of The Research Libraries 
staff of The New York Public Library. 

This work was compiled to fill a need 
long felt in our Research Libraries and 
presumably in all other libraries where 
British Command Papers are kept as 
part of the collected series of Parlia- 
mentary or Sessional Papers and are 
used frequently. The need was for a 
one-volume, easy-to-use finding list in 
which librarians or other research 
workers having only a Command Paper 
number could find the year, volume, 
and page of the Parliamentary Papers 
where that Command Paper appears. 

On matters of British domestic and 
foreign policy and of the structure and 
workings of the British government, the 
Command Papers series remains the 
best single source. 

The Finding List is being printed on 
sturdy paper, will run to about 160 


pages, and will be available about as 
soon as this Bulletin, from the Library's 
Sales Shops. Price $7.50. 


“It Was A Famous History” 


The Negro in New York, joint publica- 
tion late April by this Library and 
Oceana Press, constitutes a rescue oper- 
ation of valuable research material 
abandoned in manuscript twenty-seven 
years ago in what was labeled “pre-final 
draft.” Mrs Jean Blackwell Hutson, 
Curator of the Schomburg Collection 
of Negro Literature and History, tells 
in her Foreword how the manuscripts 
compiled by writers in the Work Proj- 
ects Administration in New York City 
came to the Library when the Writers’ 
Program was terminated in 1940. 

“In the process of clearing out a store- 
room of acquisitions I learned that Roi 
Ottley [project Editor] had i a to 
the Schomburg Collection many boxes 
of research papers assembled under the 
Writers Program ... in order that the 
valuable contents should not be lost.” 

Some ten years later Mr Ottley, now 
deceased, told Mrs Hutson the story of 
the deferred publication. “About that 
time,” she continues, “Miss Kathleen 
Hill, who was then cataloger of the 
Schomburg Collection, and I, spent 
about a week arranging these papers in 
thirty-five manuscript boxes. The boxes 
are composed of the basic research ma- 
terials under specific subject headings 
in the form in which the reseach reports 
were submitted to the supervisors of 
the project. These subject divisions are 
listed and described in detail in the 
Dictionary Catalog of the Collection.” 
The materials have served various 
scholars and writers, including Ottley, 
whose New World A-Coming appeared 
in 1943, but have remained unpub- 
lished. 
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The book now being printed consists 
of a composite of several drafts syn- 
thesizing the preliminary research 
memoranda in the numerous subject 
categories. It represents, except where 
chapters were lacking, the draft labelled 
“Complete manuscripts third and pre- 
final draft: Does not include final edit- 
ing and corrections.” Presumably the 
editing was done by Roi Ottley, but 
other names appear as editors in the 
earlier records. “Harlem—‘The Negroes 
of New York (An Informal Social His- 
tory)” was the manuscript title. 

Following Mrs Hutson’s Foreword 
and the original brief Introduction 
by Roi Ottley is an account of “How 
the History was Assembled,” with a 
background interview of Miss Ellen 
Tarry, one of the writers — whose 
topics were Religion and The Under- 
ground Railway. William J. Weather- 
by then explains the present editing, 
which attempts rather to preserve a 
document than concoct a “final draft” 
in modern terms; and James Baldwin 
supplies a Prefatory Essay constituting 
an impassioned contemporary response 
to the document. Baldwin’s reply to an 
invitation to add his own typescript to 
the drafts in the Schomburg Collection 
discloses his close identification: “Being 
a part of that collection is one of my 
earliest childhood ambitions, and that’s 
the library I literally read myself out of. 
The librarian looked a little stunned 
when she gave me my card for 42nd 
Street — I was about thirteen years old. 
And very small for my age.” 

Miss Ellen Tarry’s recollections take 
us back thirty years. “There was a writ- 
ers’ group in Harlem at that time — it’s 
so long ago I can’t remember the name 
— but somebody in this group intro- 
duced me to Claude McKay and he 
asked me to come down and work on 
the Federal Writers’ Project.” She was 
interviewed and showed clippings from 
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her newspaper work in Alabama. “What 
held my appointment up was the re- 
quirement that you had to have relief 
status. At first, when Claude McKay, 
Henry Lee Moon, Ted Poston and Billy 
Rowe and all that crowd were hired, 
you didn’t need it.” She managed to 
prove her need of assistance. The date 
was about 1936. “I can remember that 
just before or just after I began work I 
took candy bars and coffee to my 
friends who were locked in all night” 
during the factory sit-down strikes. 

“We all knew eventually that we 
were writing a history of the Negro in 
New York. But I do not remember that 
anyone showed us the overall plan or 
what anybody else was doing. We were 
just given assignments which we talked 
over with the supervisor. I remember 
Claude and Henry Lee Moon and Ted 
Poston were supervisors; I believe Roi 
Ottley was the last one. After discuss- 
ing assignments with the supervisor, 
we went to the Schomburg Collection 
or the 42nd Street Library for research. 
I practically lived at those two places 
working on my assignments... . My 
memory’s not sharp there but I think 
we completed assignments in the form 
of an essay... . 

“We were paid $27 and maybe some 
spare change. We used our own type- 
writers, pencils and paper. We bought 
these tools out of the $27. When we got 
the pink dismissal slips in 1939, half of 
my Alabama relatives were here visit- 
ing the 1939 World’s Fair. And sud- 
denly I found I no longer had a job. 
... But I never cease to be grateful for 
the opportunity I had to retain my skills 
as a writer because if a writer gets rusty 
there’s a possibility you die from the 
rust. That is why I'm always glad to 
acknowledge the debt I owe the Fed- 
eral Government, the WPA and the 
Roosevelt Administration. If it hadn’t 
been for them, I might have done noth- 
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ing more. Now my ninth book is coming 
out in the spring. 

William J. Weatherby explains the edi- 
torial decision to keep the original “pre- 
final” narrative intact and to preserve, 
in footnotes, even the laconic marginal 
comments of Project readers — and 
scrawled suggestions for the final edit- 
ing. “For a manuscript as famous as this 
one, there was really no choice. To pre- 
pare a final draft would have required 
extensive rewriting and the inclusion 
of new material... to meet the stand- 
ards of later histories . . . having the 
benefit of new sources and our contem- 
porary hindsight.” But this would have 
destroyed what seems now “one of its 
main attractions: its value as a docu- 
ment of the period. The team’s empha- 
sis, its omissions, and even its marginal 
notes reflect an attitude as characteristic 
perhaps of Negro writers in the late 
thirties as James Baldwins foreword is 
eloquently characteristic of the middle 
sixties. The two attitudes together in 
the same book, in fact, show by their 
difference in tone, by the change be- 
tween them, much of what has hap- 
pened in the generation since the his- 
tory was written.” 

The history's own footnotes, how- 
ever, have been checked, by Mrs Mary 
Flad, formerly of the Countee Cullen 
Regional Branch staff, and in many cases 
corrected and rewritten. 

The Negro in New York: An Informal 
Social History will be available in the 
Library Sales Shops in late April, at 
$6.00. (About 352 pages, clothbound. ) 


Another Joint Venture: The Slavic 
Literatures in English Translation 


The New York Public Library and 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Company 
announce April publication of The Lit- 
eratures of ihe W World in English Trans- 
lation: A Bibliography; Volume TII: The 
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Slavic Literatures, compiled by Rich- 
ard C. Lewanski assisted by Lucia G. 
Lewanski and Maya Deriugin (648 
pages, fully indexed, clothbound $18.50). 

The Library had reached the final 
stages of printing this volume (an- 
nounced as “A Bibliography of Slavic 
Literatures in English Translation from 
the Beginning to 1960”) when our atten- 
tion was drawn to the Ungar Company's 
forthcoming series. The Classics and 
Romance Languages volumes were in 
preparation (by Professors George 
Parks and Ruth Temple) but not, fortu- 
nately, the Slavic. To avoid duplication 
of effort it was agreed to join in the pub- 
lishing of the Slavic bibliography as vol- 
ume two in that series. 

This volume attempts to register all 
translations of belles lettres from any 
Slavic language into English, whether 
published separately, or printed in an- 
thologies or periodicals. The term belle 
lettres is interpreted broadly to comprise 
fiction, poetry, drama, juvenilia, folk 
tales, sermons, and proverbs. Scholarly, 
philosophical, political, and journalistic 
writings have also been included when 
felt to possess definite literary value or 
when completeness of the literary sil- 
houette of an author would suffer from 
their exclusion. After a General Anthol- 
ogies section, each language (Belorus- 
sian, Bulgarian, Croatian, Czech, Kash- 
ubian, Lusatian, Macedonian, Polish, 
Russian, Serbian, Slovak, Slovenian, 
and Ukrainian ) is represented by a list- 
ing of anthologies, with tables of con- 
tents given, and of individual authors 
and titles. 

There are two full indexes, one of the 
Slavic authors and their works, with 
variant titles gathered together under 
standard titles; the other of anthologies 
and compilers. 

Copies should be available by the end 
of April in the Library’s Sales Shops. 
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What the Critics Say 
of Some Recent NYPL Books 


I 


“.. . only the New York Public Library 
could have produced such a deep and 
penetrating book about the hymn 
movement...” — Walther M. Liebenow, 
Minnesota, in Library Journal. 


“,.. an uncommonly handsome piece 
of bookmaking, and the contents are 
entirely new and both learnedly and 
invitingly presented” — Douglas Bush, 
Harvard. 

“One lays the book down with a gasp. 
But one puts it on a handy shelf for 
reference” — Erik Routley, Edinburgh, 
in The Hymn Society B ; 

“There is a lot of information here for 
only five dollars.” — Liebenow, loc cit 


DF- They are talking about Hymns 
Unbidden: Donne, Herbert, Blake, 
Emily Dickinson and the Hymnogra- 
phers by Martha England and John 
Sparrow (153 p, cloth $5). 


2 


“,.. faithfully reproduced. It is a charm- 
ing account... . Excellent light reading 
for discriminating undergraduates, it 
has a few nuggets for graduate stu- 
dents... .” 


EF Choice says this of Gansevoort 
Melville's 1846 London Journal and 
Letters from England, 1845, ed by 
Hershel Parker (75 p, paper $3). 


3 
“Franklin Rogers, qui a déjà écrit un 
excellent livre sur Mark Twain, a pati- 
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emment réuni les notes de auteur, 
classé, photocopié les manuscrit, rédigé 
une introduction et produit un luxueux 
volume . . . mais son dernier mot sur la 
question est ‘preposterous’ ” — Bernard 
Poli, in Etudes Anglaises WF refer- 
ring to Simon Wheeler, Detective, by 
Mark Twain, ed by Franklin R. Rogers 
(243 p, cloth $5; 2nd printing). 


4 


“The price is nearly justified by the 
graceful introduction alone; the Direc- 
tory’s value will be considerable to col- 
lections concerned with printing and / 
or industrial history.” 

ge” Library Journal, of A Directory of 
the Book and Printing Industries in 
Ante-Bellum Nashville by David Kaser 
(59 p, paper $5.25). 


The Clough Catalogue 


We are pleased to announce — what 
was not certain when we began its 
serial publication in these pages — that 
Arthur Hugh Clough: A Descriptive 
Catalogue, Professors Gollin, 
Houghton, and Timko, will be pub- 
lished this spring as a clothbound book, 
including incorporation of the earlier 
portion of Part II (i.e. the initial check- 
list of Clough’s Prose that appeared in 
the Bulletin in 1960). Date and price 
to be announced. 


From a review of Part I, in the Lon- 
don Times Literary Supplement: “. . . 
an admirably comprehensive descriptive 
catalogue of the work of that till recently 
underrated writer A. H. Clough... .” 


James Ralph, Prince Titi, and the Black Box 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales 


By Jonn B. Sarerey 
University of Ilinois at Chicago Circle 


OST PEOPLE, it is said, dearly love a mystery; and when this 

mystery envelopes a king, or a would-be, should-be king, the gossip 
and questions and rumors course from privy council to cottage. English 
royalty, though perhaps not so fertile in this way as some others, has yet 
contributed its measure of mystery over the years. Who has not heard, for 
instance, of the royal babes foully and secretly slain and buried, it was 
rumored, in the Tower, though no one knew just where? This was a mystery 
of a tragic cast, one resulting from princely greed. Centuries later, royal 
mystery rested on a warming pan that was fraught with not merely royal, 
but also dynastic issue. Was James Edward the son of James II and Queen 
Mary of Modena, or was the princeling another's child hustled beneath her 
majesty’s bed-clothes? Such was the burning issue of 1688. But with the 
Glorious Settlement of that and the following year there began an abate- 
ment in the royal power and in the ability of majesty to engender thunder- 
ing mysteries. Thus murder and dynastic struggle went out of fashion, to be 
succeeded. with the advent of the Hanoverians by an almost bourgeois 
father-son conflict. Such there was between George I and his heir-apparent, 
later George II. Such there was between George II and his elder son, Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, who never came to enjoy the pleasures of succession. 
And thereby in this clash between father and son hangs the mystery. The 
great royal mystery, it was, of the mid 1700s, with the major roles played 
by Frederick and by one James Ralph, author by profession and friend of 
Ben Franklin and Henry Fielding, with a black box for a prop. What this 
box was thought to contain, what in fact it did contain form part of the 
mystery. One thing is certain, whatever was inside had very much to do 
with the quarrel of king-father and prince-son. It was, one might venture 
to say, of an incendiary nature, tinder in the black box. Also shrouded has 
been Ralph’s role in this strange affair. Confidant of politicians and keeper 
of secrets, personal and royal, he played his part — by remaining silent — 
with all the finesse required of him. All these strands — of the prince, of the 
box, and of the writer — are here to be unravelled as far as their threads 
will carry. But before we can grasp these, we must follow lesser filaments 
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along their way, some misleading and some leading on almost to the heart 
of the mystery. 

This search we may begin in the company of Dr Samuel Johnson, an excel- 
lent guide, a man of common sense and never one to believe in mysteries 
(other than those of revelation). During a visit to the home of Antoine 
René de Voyer, Marquis de Paulmy d’Argenson, one October day in 1775, 
Johnson spoke contemptuously to his friend and companion, Henry Thrale, 
of some books on the Marquise’s table. One among them was Prince Titi.’ 
Johnson perhaps intended his remarks to help scotch the strange, compli- 
cated tale of Frederick and his memoirs entitled the History of Prince Titi 
(or Titus), word of which floated about on the eighteenth-century air. If 
such was Johnson’s intention, there was more to the mystery than he was 
aware of, 

It began in the early 1720s with one of the lesser strands, a literary adven- 
turer from France named Hyacinthe Cordonnier de Saint-Hyacinthe or 
more commonly Thémiseuil de Saint-Hyacinthe. Born at Orleans, Septem- 
ber 24 1684, de Saint-Hyacinthe led a varied literary and amatory career on 
the continent until he eloped to London with Suzanne de Marconnay, a 
young Protestant of good family. There he married her in July 1722, and 
there he remained twelve years, becoming of sufficient moment to be ad- 
mitted to the Royal Society in October 1728, and engaging in a literary and 
personal quarrel with Voltaire during the latter’s stay in England. Early in 
1730, de Saint-Hyacinthe approached various noblemen, including Viscount 
Perceval, later the first Earl of Egmont, with a “design of extracting all the 
foreign journals... ,” but it failed “for want of subscriptions.” As de Saint- 
Hyacinthe informed Lord Perceval on the evening of March 31 1730, he had 
had to “sell his books by auction, and quit his shop, not being able to carry 
on his business, which,” Perceval added, “I was sorry to hear, because of the 
learning, merit, and industry of the man, and that he has a family.” ? Not 
only Perceval, but also, as we will see, the Prince of Wales himself be- 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed George Birkbeck Hill, rev L. F. Powell (Oxford 1934) m 391. John- 
son also mentioned the Bibliothèque des Fées, a selection from the book Magasin des Enfans 
(L 1758) by Jeanne Marie Madame Le Prince de Beaumont, or Le Cabinet des Fées, which 
inchided works by different authors, published from 1731’ with volumes added throughout the 
century. That Johnson and some of Boswell’s editors have confused two books becomes evident 
when we learn from Thémisenil de Saint-Hyacinthe, Le Chef-d'Oeuore d'un Inconnu, ninth 
edition, ed P. X. Leschevin (Paris 1807) 1 xciti, that “Madame Le Prince de Beaumont used this 
story [L Histoire du Prince Titi] to give, in her Magasin des Enfans, that bearing the same 
name.” This edition of de Satnt-Hyacinthe’s work will be cited hereafter as Leschevin. 

2 Historical pase te Commission, Diary of Viscount Perctoal, Afterwards First Earl of 
Egmont (London 1920) 1 '76 and 90. 
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friended de Saint-Hyacinthe. Somehow or other he managed to remain in 
England another four years and departed for Paris only in 1734. 

Certainly before he had left London, however, de Saint-Hyacinthe had 
decided to capitalize on a family quarrel — not his own, but that of the 
Royal Family, George II and Queen Caroline being united in their aversion 
to their son, Frederick. De Saint-Hyacinthe had remained in London long 
enough to perceive the monetary possibilities of exploiting the royal dispute. 
Then, too, he had his own reason for hating King George. For ever since 
coming to London, de Saint-Hyacinthe and his family had enjoyed the 
pension given to French converts to Protestantism, a largesse that the gov- 
ernment had abruptly cut off in the early months of 1730,° the very year of 
his troubles. He had, moreover, equally good reasons for gratitude to the 
Prince of Wales, to whom he dedicated the Recuei de divers ecrits in 1736 
in acknowledgement of having “received, from time to time, gifts and other 
signal marks of favor” * from Frederick. Thus in 1734 de Saint-Hyacinthe 
contemplated a work that would fill his pockets, tick off George I, and puff 
the Prince of Wales all at once. As Leschevin, his editor, put it, “M. de Saint- 
Hyacinthe, wishing to portray the highest degree of perfection to which 
human beings may attain, has described, under the name of Prince Titi, a 
young man who, tried by much unhappiness, and subject to the most shock- 
ing injustice from those from whom he least expected it, heroically over- 
comes the perils, always manifests the warmest sentiments, and punishes his 
enemies only by overwhelming them with gifts.” 5 

The book realizing this aim appeared in 1735 as the Histoire du Prince 
Titi. A[Ilegorie]. R[oyale].° A ridiculous and far-fetched tale, it sought and 
obviously achieved notoriety as a roman a clef. King Ginguet (George IT) 
and especially Queen Tripasse (Caroline) detest their elder son, Titi (Fred- 
erick), whom they humiliate repeatedly in favor of their younger son, 
Triptillon (William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland). Even the rumor that 
George I and Caroline wished to disinherit Frederick so as to raise William 
to the throne or at least make him Elector of Hanover found its way into de 


8 See Wiliam A. Shaw, ed, Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1729-1730. Preserved in 
Her Majesty’s Public Record Office pie . 1807) 1 324, 

4 Leschevin 1 xtvi-xlvii. 

5 í xcli-xcili, 

6 Published at Paris, Chez la Veuve Pissot, Quai de Conti, à la Croix d’or. The 2nd edition, 
Amsterdam (P?) 1736; the 3rd — called the second — in three volumes at Brussels, 1736; the 
4th edition, three volumes, 1752, again by the widow Pissot, who may have sought to turn a 
coin from the death of the Prince of Wales the year before — or, more likely, to exploit his 
death to dispose of remainders, 
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Saint-Hyacinthe’s tale. It pointed, as well, at both the first minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole, and his brother, Horatio.” These and other indications left 
no doubt in the minds of readers as to the drift of the work. But if any Eng- 
lishman failed to mark it, an essay in Fog’s Weekly Journal, emphasizing the 
political overtones of the romance, would have set him straight in declaring 
to “the Publick, that the Author has just finish’d a second Part [i.e., volume], 
which he shortly intends to publish at Paris, which will contain some very 
curious Anecdotes relating to the Conduct of that profound Politician the 
Plowman’s Brother [Horatio Walpole]. As the said Author has been so kind 
as to communicate his Manuscript to me, I don't care if I give the Publick a 
short Specimen of it.” ë Granted the truth of Fog’s word, then de Saint- 
Hyacinthe’s communication with this Tory, if not Jacobite, newspaper asso- 
ciates him even more closely with the Opposition coalesced about Frederick. 
Whatever Madame Le Prince de Beaumont may have made of the story, in 
de Saint-Hyacinthe’s telling the Histoire du Prince Titi rolled hot from the 
presses to join the propaganda war between the Court of St James and its 
adherents and the Leicester House faction and its supporters. But this roman 
à clef sent from Paris to London in the winter of 1735-36 would now make 
dull reading even for children.’ 

Translators did not wait for a second French edition — not even for sub- 
sequent volumes of the work — before hastening to english the Histoire, the 
first upon the bookstalls being The History of Prince TITI, A Royal Allegory. 
... Translated by a Lady. The publisher, none other than that indefatigable 
jackal of the trade, Edmund Curll, put a postscript to the advertisement in 
the Daily Advertiser: “N.B. The Impatience of the Public for this Book, 
obliges me to deliver it at twice [sic]; but next Week the Third and Last 
Part, a Plate, and Key explaining the Names, every Purchaser shall have 
gratis.” ° Perhaps, as Curll asserted, the public eagerly awaited “this Book.” 
But an equally compelling reason for his speed lies in the publication three 
days later on February 19 1736 of The Memoirs and History of Prince Titi. 


T The History of Prince Titi (London 1736) 58. 

8 Fop’s Weekly Journal no 383, March 6 1735/6; reprinted in Gentleman's Magazine vi (March 
1738) 122-123 as “An Account of an Embassy to a F Court, from the History of Prince 
Titi, publish’d in French”; and in London Magazine v (March 1736) 128-130 as “Of long 
Noses, end being led by the Nose.” 

® See Sir Henry Imbert-Terry, “An Unwanted Prince,” Essays by Divers Hands [Transactions 
of the Royal Soctety of Literature], ns xv (1936) 137-138; the discussion of The History of 
Prince Titi in the context of the royal quarrel appears on p 135-140. 


10 Monday, February 16 1735/6. Unless otherwise stated, all dates to be given come from the 
Datly Advertiser. 
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Done from the French. By a Person of Quality — at half the price of Curll’s. 
The very next day Curll launched an advertising campaign, lasting off and 
on through the year, calculated to drive the rival translation from the field. 
The Memoirs and History of Prince Titi was, in his words, “a counterfeit 
and imperfect Edition of this Work . . . without either Cuts or Key.” Now on 
the defensive, Anne Dodd, publisher of The Memoirs, indignantly assured 
the public on the following day (February 21) “that this is a perfect and 
complete Translation of Histoire du Prince Titi, and that the greatest Care 
has been taken to preserve the Spirit and Humour of the Original.” But 
Mrs Dodd, having stood up to Curll this once, could do no more. Conscious 
perhaps of his ungentlemanly part, Curll resigned the task of berating his 
rival over to the Hon Mrs Eliza Stanley, purportedly the flesh-and-blood 
translator of Curll’s History of Prince Titi. 

De Saint-Hyacinthe had struck a rich vein, and other laborers with the 
quill worked it eagerly. The Hon Mrs Stanley proved the most industrious 
of all during 1736, three more related works of hers appearing that year 
under Curll’s imprint. In the advertisement for the first of these, Ismenia and 
the Prince: Or, The Royal Marriage. A Novel. Being, A Sequel to Prince Titi. 
Done from the Italian Original, the Hon Mrs Stanley could not forebear 
from triumphing over her fallen rival: “N.B. The Publick are now fully con- 
vine'd of the Imposition of a Counterfeit and very defective Edition of this 
Book. .. .” +* But this and the Hon Mrs Stanley’s next work, Pausanias and 
Aurora. Being the Conclusion of Prince Titi's History * — two silly, jejune, 
and poorly written love stories — have little to do with Prince Titi. Doubt- 
less, the Hon Mrs Stanley — granted that she actually existed — and Curll 
tagged these pot-boilers as “Sequel” and “Conclusion” to The History of 
Prince Titi, exploited its notoriety to enhance their sales, and thus sought to 
foist off spurious matter on the public. 


11 This translation the British Museum catalogue ascribes to James Ralph on the basis of the 
faulty assertion in Ralph Straus, The U le Curll (Lon 1927) 300. 


12 Mrs Stanley’s name first appears in an advertisement on February 25 1735/6. The next 
morning, as promised, The History of Prince Titi: A Royal Allegory: In 3 Parts. Wh an Essay 
on illegeeloat Writing, and a Key. By the Hon. Mrs. [Eliza] Stanley. The Essay, p xi, is signed 
Eliza Stanley, Whi February 20 1736. 

18 Published April 27 1736. Straus (301) gives May 4 as the publication date. 


14 Published August 6 1736. Straus (304) gives December 7 as the publication date. As 
Arundel] Esdaile, A List of English Tales and Prose Romances Printed before 1740 (London 
1912) 283, noted, Ismerda and Pausanias appear in Lady M Pennyman, Miscellanies in 
Prose and Verse (London 1740); but the title page implies that she did not write these romances, 
as Esdaile tentatively suggests. Straus (308-309) gives December 6 1740, as the publication 
date of Lady Margaret's Miscellanies, another Curll production. 
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Though de Saint-Hyacinthe’s work had told a complete, self-contained 
story, “the great success it obtained,” Leschevin said, “determined the author 
to provide a sequel”; it appeared in 1736, just as Fog’s Weekly Journal had 
announced that March that it would. Here, with this legitimate continua- 
tion, came another chance for the Hon Mrs Stanley, and for Curll. The 
results of her efforts appeared as The Genuine History of Prince Titi, a work 
since described as “almost too stupid to laugh at,” ** though this inanity 
derives not from her, but from de Saint-Hyacinthe. Hers was not the only 
translation. Browsers among the bookstalls had the happy choice of the Hon 
Mrs Stanley’s nonsense or that offered by the plucky Mrs Dodd in The 
Memoirs and History of Prince Titi, Part II, also available during the closing 
weeks of 1736." 

Now that the hacks and the booksellers had wrung what profit they could 
from the prose romances figuring Prince Titi, the theatrical crowd sought to 
channel the flow of shillings their way. And with this shift from the book- 
stalls to the stage we seem to move closer to the heart of the mystery, to the 
secret between Prince Frederick and Ralph. We seem to, but the clues mis- 
lead. The ensuing spring Henry Fielding, then the enterprising manager of 
the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, the most popular and forceful of the 
Opposition playwrights, and Ralph’s close friend, saw in the Prince Titi 
affair still another way of praising Frederick, embarrassing Sir Robert, and 
boosting receipts. Not one to overlook a work or an idea to cry up the 
Opposition and down the ministry, Fielding advertised for performance at 
his theater, in the very teeth of the Licensing Act and at nearly the high- 
point of the royal quarrel, “a new Farce of two Acts, call’d The KING and 
_ TITI: or, The MEDLARS. Taken from the History of King Titi [sic]. Origi- 
nally written in French, and lately translated into English.” 1° Because 
James Ralph joined Fielding in the management of the Little Theatre, “there 
may have been,” one scholar has remarked, “some real basis for associating 
Ralph with the Prince Titi scandal.” 1? Perhaps he sponsored the perform- 


15 y xciil, 

18 The work, Book Four (Le., the second volume), a es satay eared December 11 1736; in the adver- 
tisement Mrs Stanley referred hopefully to remainin ks that would be published “with all 
concentent Expedition,” but none ever appeared. The assessment comes from Edward Solly, 
“Prince Tit,” Notes and Queries 6th ser x (July 26 1884) 71. 

17 London Magazine v (December 1736) 704. There seems to be no advertisement in the Daily 


18 Performances were to begin Monday, May 30 1737, according to the Daily Advertiser, 
Wednesday, May 25 1737, quoted in Emmett L. Avery, “Fielding and the Haymarket Thea- 
ter,” MP xxxvi (February 1939) 290, 


18 Avery, MP xxxvi 291, 
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ance of “The KING and TITT” at the Little Theatre. Perhaps, as someone 
else has asserted, Ralph had actually played a secret part in the preparation 
and publication of the Histoire du Prince Titi and in its English version 
under Anne Dodd's aegis, The Memoirs and History of Prince Titi.» Per- 
haps, indeed, Ralph’s connection with the Prince Titi affair arose during the 
mid 1730s. Yet while none of these possibilities seems at all likely, he most 
certainly became involved in the mystery surrounding some papers or let- 
ters or memoirs labelled “the history of Prince Titus.” 

The attempt to unravel this mystery now leads us to George Bubb Dod- 
ington’s Diary, which plainly reveals that Ralph served as understrapper, 
messenger, and public relations man to various Opposition politicians flut- 
tering about the Prince of Wales. From the early 1740s until the Prince’s 
death on March 20 1751 Ralph hung on at Kew, Norfolk House, and Leices- 
ter House, the various seats of the Prince, in hopes of some minor post and 
security in reversion. Indeed, Ralph made himself so useful to Frederick, 
especially as editor and chief writer of the Remembrancer from December 
1747 into the spring of 1751, that his highness not only spoke with, but 
also consulted, Ralph on occasion. More than that, as a mark of royal favor 
the prince went so far as to touch Ralph for a loan. But the prince dying 
before the king, his father, Ralph found himself without employment, with- 
out hopes in reversion, and without the money.** When added to those in 
Dodington’s Diary, the several references in Ralph’s correspondence with 
Dodington and with John Stuart, third Earl of Bute — a particular favorite 
of the Prince, and the Princess, of Wales — suggest an intimacy between 
Frederick and Ralph deeper than one might surmise from this memoir alone. 
Ralph, who was to live on for nearly eleven years more, dying in the early 
hours of January 24 1762, had rested his hopes on a very material founda- 
tion. Yet just what secret, if any, involving the royal family Ralph had had 
in his keeping had remained well kept to his death. Some time later, how- 
ever, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke noted in his copy of The Case of the late 
Resignation set in a true Light (London 1761) that Ralph had been “prom- 
ised a Place died soon after, a great Scandal [sic] had been in the Secrets of 


20 See Solly, Notes and 6th ser x 72: “It is possible that the Paris book was printed from 
ae ee and. designed to cover and conceal the real MS ..., a severe libel 
on the king. ... 


21 See letter to Dodington, dated February 2 1752/3, in BM Stowe Ms 180 f 115: “His R. H. 
dyed in my Debt 652. . . .” Part of the letter is reprinted in William Lisle Bowles, ed The Works 
of Alexander Pope (London 1806) v 225-226; and in Alexander Chalmers, ed The General 
Biographical Dictionary (London 1816) xxv 520. 
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Leicester House & employed as a political Writer by the late P. of W? 7? 
This “great Scandal,” a guarded reference perhaps to this very mystery of 
the existence of letters or memoirs concerning Prince Titi,” never became 
public knowledge because of Ralph. 

But not everyone was as silent as Ralph or as circumspect as Hardwicke, 
and the secret gradually came out in print, first in one version and then 
another, to the further puzzlement of readers curious about this whole affair. 
Ralph’s part in the mystery — indeed the entire mystery itself — first 
appeared in William Seward’s Supplement to the Anecdotes of Some Dis- 
tinguished Persons in 1797, though this was not a work likely to catch gen- 
eral notice. From it one learns, nevertheless, that Frederick “had written 
those [memoirs] of his own times under the name of ‘Prince Titi:’ they were 
found amongst Ralph the Historian’s papers.” * It was not Seward, how- 
ever, who may be said to have broadcast the story. This distinction lies with 
the Rev Dr Samuel Ayscough, assistant librarian of the British Museum. 
Responding to a query about Ralph in the Gentleman's Magazine in 1800, 
Ayscough submitted to that periodical a lengthy, detailed, highly circum- 
stantial account of Ralph and the memoirs of Prince Titi. Ayscough’s narra- 
tive, a fourth-hand version, came to him in the following way. William Rose, 
the ultimate source of the story, and a reliable one in that he was Ralph’s 
closest friend at the time of his death, first recounted the tale at a public 
meeting and dinner of dissenting clergymen. One of these, described as “a 
worthy Dissenting minister,” then passed on the news to William Martin, 
deputy-master of the office of pleas, in the Court of Exchequer. It was from 
Martin that Ayscough had the account on — Ayscough particularizes the 
exact day — Thursday, July 5 1764, only two-and-a-half years after Ralph's 
death. According to Ayscough’s retelling, Rose had had this to say: 


That Mr. James Ralph, when he was so ill as to apprehend death, 
observed to Mr. R[ose]. whom he left his executor [Ralph actually died 
intestate], that there was in a certain box papers that would prove a 
sufficient provision for his family [a daughter Helen]. Upon Mr. Ralph’s 
death, on the 23rd [sic] of January, 1762, the box was examined by Mr. 
R[ose]. who found in it a bundle of papers, with an inscription on the 
cover, purporting that they were given him by the Prince of Wales’s own 
hand. The title of them was, “The History of Prince Titus; and the piece 
appeared to be the history of the Prince of Wales himself, which had 


22 This copy now reposes in the John Carter Brown Library, Brown University; the note is on 
the title page, 

#8 Robert W. Kenny, “James Ralph: Author by Profession,” unpublished PhD dissertation 
(Brown University, May 1934) 55. 

24 (London 1797) 113, called Volume V of The Anecdotes. See Appendix to this article. 
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been drawn up by his Royal Highness in conjunction with the Earl of 
B[ute], and transcribed from their several papers, which were in a bun- 
dle, by the Prince himself. The chief abeat of the history was, to 
represent how much he had been wronged by his father and his father’s 
ministers, against whom he expressed the deepest resentment, and a 
resolution to revenge himself upon them when he should come to the 
crown. When Mr. Rlose]. had read the piece, he thought proper to 
acquaint Lord B[ute] with what he had in his possession; who declared 

eat satisfaction in knowing where the papers were; and intimated that 

is majesty, the present king [George III, son of Frederick], would be 
equally pleased, and ready to consider Mr. Ralph’s daughter on that 
account, Accordingly, a pension of 150 1. was settled on her, which she 
enjoyed but a short time, dying about a month after her father [March 1 
1762, to be exact]. 


Someone, apparently either the “worthy Dissenting minister” or Martin, 
then went on to comment: 
Mr. R[ose]. has since been more reserved with regard to this story; 
which has occasioned those who heard him tell it, and know how unwill- 
ing he now is to recollect it, to suspect that he has a sufficient considera- 
tion to induce him to silence, especially as he appears to be more affluent 
in his circumstances than he was formerly, before the time of his men- 
tioning the story.” 

This account obviously contains inaccuracies, its telling providing, further- 
more, much room for error and embellishment: William Rose to “a worthy 
Dissenting minister,” to William Martin, and finally to Samuel Ayscough — 
all presumably by word of mouth. Yet the tale agrees in the main with the 
Seward version that at his death Ralph possessed some memoirs written by 
Frederick, Prince of Wales and entitled the History of Prince Titus. 

But the telling of the tale does not end here, for a third version remains to 
spin out yet another thread. On the authority of an unnamed descendant of 
William Rose, Thomas Faulkner contested Ayscough’s narrative at almost 
every material point. The “memoirs,” according to Faulkner's informant, 
consisted of “a private and bitter correspondence between George the 
Second and his son, Frederick ...,” letters that Rose surrendered to the Earl 
of Bute, “neither stipulating for nor receiving fee or reward. . . .” 7° 


45 The Gentleman’s Magazine Lxx (May 1800) 422, and reprinted with the names in full in 
Jobn Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (London 1815) x 591-592. 


38 Thomas Faulkner, The History and Antiquities of Brentford, Ealing, and Chiswick (London 
1845) 355. His attitude is sufficiently clear from the first sentence of the footnote on that page: 
“The true account of this transaction having been given in the text, it seems scarcely worth 
while to notice a very different version in “Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the 18th Century.’ 
Whence Sylvanus Urban procured his information does not appear. . . .” Ayscough’s name may 
not appear in the Literary Anecdotes, but it does in the original account in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, of which Faulkner was obviously ignorant. 
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The three accounts — Seward’s, Ayscough’s, and Faulkner’s — bring us 
closer to solving the riddle of the black box in that they all agree that James 
Ralph died owning papers of some kind relating to George H and his elder 
son. They agree further that William Rose, Ralph’s closest friend, gave up 
these papers to Lord Bute, then enjoying at the time of Ralph’s death the 
full confidence of George ITI.?” Part of the mystery these three commentators 
have thus clarified. From this point on, their stories diverge, their remarks 
again adding to, rather than subtracting from, the mystery: Ayscough inti- 
mates that Rose became affluent; Seward and Faulkner state that Rose made 
no demands and received no recompense for turning the papers over to 
Lord Bute.** 

There have been those, of course, like Dr Johnson, who refuse categori- 
cally to believe in the mystery, to credit the existence of a manuscript by the 
Prince of Wales, the most recent scoffer being Sir George Young in his biog- 
raphy of Frederick. Young ascribed the mystery of “the romantic story of 
James Ralph and the Black Box . . .” to the machinations of a Parson Etofte 
(or Etough), Lord Hervey, and Ralph himself. A strange comment and 
even stranger triad! Lord Hervey, for one, had been dead almost nineteen 
years in January 1762 (the month of Ralph’s death), having died in August 
1743. The Reverend Henry Etough, it is true, lived some years more, until 
1757. But the differences in dates of death count less here than the differ- 
ences in political affiliations. Though Hervey retailed gossip and Etough 
dealt in scandal, neither had any possible connection with Ralph — if indeed 
Lord Hervey had ever had — after the early 1730s. Ralph joined the Opposi- 
tion in 1735 or 1736 and remained there until his death; Hervey and Etough 
never wavered from their support of government and had nothing what- 


47 John Wilson Croker in his edition of John, Lord Hervey, Memoirs of the of George 
the Second (Philadelphia 1848) 1 53, has it that the memoirs of Prince Titi were “given up by 
the executors of Ralph . . . to the Princess-Dowager,” widow of Frederick and mother of George 
IN. To add a fo though unreliable version, I note here the following statement from 
Ralph article in The P Cyclopaedia of the So for the Diffusion of Useful 8 
(London 1841) xm 285: “. .. it is said that he [Ralph] obtained a considerable sum from the 
government for the surrender of an important manuscript written by the prince, or under his 
royal highness’s direction, which had come into his m eaa ...” But Ralph seems never to 
have surrendered any such manuscript during his lifetime. 

28 Seward, Supplement to the Anecdotes 113: Dr. Rose “. . . with a spirit of honour and of 
disinterestedness of which the world has seen few examples, put the MSS, without any terms 
into the hands of a Nobleman then in great favor at Carleton-House, Of this generous beana 
that Nobleman never took the least notice, nor ever made the least remuneration, either pecuni- 
ary or in any other manner w a 

29 Poor Fred: The People’s Prince (London 1937) 8. A more recent biographer, Averyl Edwards; 
has in Frederick Louis: Prince of Wales (London 1947) 158-159 tended to side Macaula 
and provided a brief summary of Seward’s statement, which apparently Edwards accepts in fill 
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ever to do with the Prince of Wales. Young then went on to compound 
oddity with oddity, to complicate the mystery further, and to mislead: The 
History of Prince Titi (London 1736), he said, was Frederick’s autobiogra- 
phy; and this notion Young rested on the authority of the Ayscough narra- 
tive. But Ayscough could not have been clearer in stating that Frederick 
had prepared a manuscript from his own papers and those of the Earl of 
Bute. Thus, in drawing on Ayscough for support, Young laid himself open 
to criticism from those supporting the contentions of Alexander Napier who 
had long since referred contemptuously to that version as “a coq-a-l'dne 
story. ** Paradoxically enough, both Napier and Young discredited the exist- 
ence of memoirs, papers, letters, or anything else relating to Frederick in 
that box belonging to James Ralph. 

There, were they not both wrong, would the mystery still rest, unresolved 
and as much muddled as ever. But what of the principals themselves? What, 
if anything, do Frederick and Ralph, Rose and Bute say of the affair? Fred- 
erick, in brief, never left word; and Ralph never told. As for Rose, he pre- 
served no papers at all, or if he did they have not survived. But Bute is 
known to have kept everything that came his way and because he trans- 
mitted this habit to his descendants the Bute Collection grew to become one 
of the major private archives and libraries in the British Isles. Thus our 
search for a solution to the mystery has led to Scotland and to the archives 
of the Marquess of Bute. And there, so we learn, reposes a letter from Rose 
to the 3rd Earl almost, if not quite, completely solving the whole strange 
affair. It establishes, though unfortunately without going into detail, that a 
manuscript did indeed exist: 

My Lord 

The satisfaction you was pleased to express with my conduct in regard 
to the seed P. Titus, makes me flatter myself that your Lordship 
will not be dissatisfied with the liberty I take in troubling you with a 
few lines. I have no other ambition, my Lord, than to be useful in my 
station as a Schoolmaster, but as it is impossible for an honest man who 
has a family to provide for, and no estate, to be quite easy in so pre- 
carious a situation, or to prosecute his business, indeed, in the manner he 
could wish, I hope your Lordship’s generosity will forgive me, if I 
presume so far as to signify what would make me completely happy in 
my situation. 

There are nineteen King’s Waiters, my Lord; the business is done by 
deputies, and little or no attendance required from the principals, whose 


30 Poor Fred 10, 89 and note. 


81 “Prince Titi” in Appendix to James Boswell, The Life of Samuel Johnson, new edition, 
ed Alexander Napier (London 1884) n 558. Ayscough’s account is reprinted in n 557-558, 
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salary and perquisites, I'm informed, amount, one year with another, 
to about one hundred and ten pounds. Now as such a place would not 
interfere with my business, it would gratify my utmost ambition, and 
enable me to be more useful as a Schoolmaster, than at present I can 
possibly be. I am sensible, my Lord, that I have no claim to your favour, 
but what is founded on your Lordship’s generosity; and if I have been 
guilty of presumption in mentioning what would make me happy, when 
a vacancy happens, the same generosity which inspired this presump- 
tion, will, I hope, forgive it. I shall add no more but my sincere wishes 
that all your Lordship’s designs for the public good may be crowned 
with success, and that you may ever meet with those grateful returns 
from your Country, to which every candid and disinterested person 
thinks you have so just a title. I am, with all due respect 


My Lord 
Your Lordship’s 
much obliged and 
most obedient servant 
Will: Rose.®? 
Chiswic July 14th, 1762. 


Here, despite the indignant denials of Seward and Faulkner, is Rose 
avowedly seeking a place, a sinecure worth about £110 a year, solely on the 
strength of his role in the Prince Titi affair. Though no record shows him 
to have obtained the post in the Customs Office, and by so much Ayscough 
(or Martin) may have erred in claiming that Rose’s financial position 
improved, that question need detain us no more than to regret the absence 
of Bute’s reply.’ Rose’s very request for the post becomes the important 
consideration, for such a request can have stemmed only from an event of 
some consequence. In citing “the history of P. Titus” by title, in referring to 
his own “conduct in regard to” it, and in putting forward a claim to a not 
inconsiderable sinecure, Rose obviously assumed that he had helped those 
in power in a very material way. 

More to the point, Rose inadvertently provides strong circumstantial evi- 
dence to validate Ayscough’s narrative and to silence the scoffers. Ralph 
owned, one may now affirm, a manuscript detailing the family disputes of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales and his royal parents — a manuscript, moreover, 


82 The letter, dated Chiswick July 14 1762, is in the possession of the Marquess of Bute, Mount 
Stuart, Rothesay, Isle of Bute. The transcript was kindly sent me by Miss Catherine Armet, 
Librarian and Archivist to his Lordship, who graciously allowed me to publish the letter. 

83 As Bute resigned the first lordship of the treasury on April 8 1763, not quite nine months 


after the date of Rose’s letter, he may not have been in office when the next vacancy occurred 
among the King’s Watters, 
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not to be confused with the Histoire du Prince Titi or with Madame Le 
Prince de Beaumont’s fairytale of the same name. Had Rose’s “history of 
P. Titus” been merely a manuscript version of de Saint-Hyacinthe’s roman a 
clef, Ralph could not have thought it would bring security to his family and 
Rose would scarcely have dared urge his claim to a lucrative sinecure on 
such a flimsy basis. No wonder, then, that Bute expressed his satisfaction at 
recovering the manuscript in this way, privately and without unwelcome 
publicity. For such disclosures as the “history of P. Titus” contained might 
have proved embarrassing to George III, son and grandson of the principal 
actors, and to the reigning family generally. To have publicized anew the 
disagreeable and dimly remembered events would have served no purpose. 
Thus, as Ayscough concludes, the manuscript undoubtedly was tossed onto 
a fire, and up in smoke went the story of Prince Titi — though not that of 
Frederick, the prince; James Ralph, the pauper; and the black box. It is a 
pity, though, that we cannot undo the mystery to the full extent of learning 
what the “history of P. Titus” was all about. 


APPENDIX 


William Seward’s note led indirectly to a literary quarrel that exploded in 
the nineteenth century, a quarrel of some interest in its own right. The pat- 
tern is as follows. His narrative reappears in Thomas Park’s edition of Horace 
Walpole’s A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of England, the 
“general tenor” of the narrative being purportedly confirmed by William 
Rose’s son, Samuel, with whom the editor had conferred on the matter.” 
Park himself said that Samuel Rose “believed the manuscript [of “the history 
of P. Titus”] to be the composition of Mr. Ralph, who was secretary to the 
prince of Wales.” Seward’s note next turned up in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
edited by John Wilson Croker, who like Park asserted that Ralph, as the 
Prince of Wales’s secretary, had written the memoirs." Appearing early in 


& That some commentators had not confused the various items, printed and unprinted, is indi- 
cated by Philip Bliss’s Ms note in what is now a British Museum copy (Pressmark 10804.c.12) 
of Horace Walpole, A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of England, ed Thomas Park 
(London 1806) v, on recto opposite 354. The note is as follows: “In 1736 ap a fairy tale 
‘Histoire du Prince Titi A. R. A Bruxelles, chez Francois Foppens,’ 12mo: was translated 
into English ‘by a person of quality,’ and printed in the same year, and is doubtless an early 
impression of volume mentioned in the text [x 171 and v 354]. It can have no farther con- 
nexion with the memoirs of the Prince of Wales, than similarity of title.” 

85 (London 1806) 1 171 and footnote 2, Francis Espinasse, “James Ralph,” D.N.B. (London 
1896) xLvn 223—224, gives a fatrly detailed report of this incident, but wrongly ascribes the 
confirmation to William Rose himself. 


88 (London 1831) m 271 note 4. 
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1831, Croker’s edition received vindictive, slashing criticism from Thomas 
Babington Macaulay in a point-by-point refutation in the Edinburgh Review. 
Typical of Macaulay's approach was his remark that “a more absurd. note 
never was penned” than Croker’s on Ralph and the history of Prince Titi.™ 
Needless to say, Croker did not back down from his stand on this matter, 
but rather expanded the note and defended himself when occasion arose 
in the future. 

At this point, the Croker-Macaulay controversy over the 1831 edition of 
Boswell's Life of Johnson, a controversy itself stemming from and exacerbat- 
ing their mutual antipathy, broadened to include other nineteenth-century 
men of letters, First among these, John Gibson Lockhart defended Croker 
in Answers to the Edinburgh Reviewer of Croker’s Boswell, Selected from 
Blackwood’s Magazine. If one may credit the remarks of an anonymous 
correspondent of Notes and Queries, the Reverend John Mitford, connected 
with the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1833 to 1850, and Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, editor of the Athenaeum from 1830 to 1846, also contributed their 
opinions to the dispute.“ Later in the century, when the contestants had 
passed from the field and passions had cooled, Percy Fitzgerald resurveyed 
the story in Croker’s Boswell and Boswell: Studies in the “Life of Johnson,” * 
without producing anything material to tip the balance in favor either of 
Croker or of Macaulay. But four years later Alexander Napier, siding with 
Macaulay in another edition of Boswell’s Life, rekindled the whole contro- 
versy. Though he gave what still remains the most circumstantial account 
of the Prince Titi affair, Napier had the misfortune to be as wrong-headed 


87 “Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson (1831),” Edinburgh Review iv (Septem- 
ber 1831) 3. 
88 See Croker’s second edition of Boswell’s Life (London oe v 5; and his edition of John, 
Lord Hervey, Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second 1 51-53 
89 (London 1831?) 9-11, for the Ralph-Prince Titi matter; printed first in Blackwwood’s Maga- 
zine xxx (November 1831) 829-838, in a briefer version containing reference to the Prince Titi 
episode, 
49 In a letter in Notes and Queries 6th ser rx (June 28 1884) 517, one F. G. wrote: “I do not, 
however, intend here to discuss the question of The History of Prince Titil, which received 
attention from the late Mr. Dilke, Rev. J. Mitford, and other literary men.” But neither I nor 
the staff of the General Reference and Bibliography Divison, The Library of Congress, whose 
help I gratefully acknowledge, has located any re t comments from Dilke or Mitford. None 
of the series of articles on the second edition of Croker’s Boswell (London 1835) that Mitford 
apparently wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine fram November 1835 to April 1840 speaks to 
e controversy between Croker and Macaulay or to the whole question of Prince Titi. Mitford’s 
papers in the is Edward Fitzgerald collection in the Trinity College Library, Cambridge, contain 
nothing relevant. (I wish to thank Mr A. Halcrow, sub-librarian, for this information, which he 
sent me in a letter, dated 4 November 1963.) 
41 (London 1880) 62-68. 
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in his conclusions as Macaulay had been.“ During the year of Napier’s 
edition, 1884, a clutch of writers broke into print in the columns of Notes 
and Queries with little questions and controversies of their own about 
Prince Titi and Ralph’s connection with the memoirs.** Of these, the most 
judicious, most scholarly commentary came from Edward Solly, a man of 
some repute in his day as a literary historian. 

By and large, Macaulay came out best in the dispute, for through Napier 
he influenced Francis Espinasse’s account of the Prince Titi affair in the 
Dictionary of National Biography article on Ralph * and, in more recent 
times, George Birkbeck Hill’s summary in his edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson.* One wishes that Macaulay had also been correct. For Croker, 
though wrong in attempting to link de Saint-Hyacinthe’s Histoire du Prince 
Titi with the papers in Ralph’s possession, had come closer to the truth in 
relying upon Park and through him upon Seward. In the next edition of 
Boswell’s Life, justice should be done to Croker — properly corrected, of 
course, by Samuel Ayscough’s narrative, the most accurate source of all for 
the story of Ralph, Prince Frederick, and “the history of P. Titus.” 


42 “Prince Titi” in Appendix to Napier’s edition of Boswell’s Life n 551-559. 

#8 All the follo entitled “Prince Titi,” are in Notes and Queries, 6th ser rx, except the last 
two cited: E. Cob Brewer (May 17 1884) 389; C.F.S.W. (May 31 1884) 434; F.G. 
(May 31 1884) 434; Henry H. Gibbs (May 31 1884) 434-435; J.W.M.G. (June 21 1884) 
494; F.G. (June 28 1884) 517, in answer to ].W.M.G.; Edward Solly, 6th ser x (July 26 1884) 
70-72; and E. Cobham Brewer, 6th ser x (September 13 1884) 214. 

44 D.N.B. xuvu (1896) 223-224, 


#5 Re-edited by L., F. Powell (Oxford 1934) m 301 note 4, where Birkbeck Hill sides with 
Macaulay in a very brief comment. Powell, who had nothing to add, assumed no doubt that 
Napier had said it all. 
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The Published Letters of Robert Southey: 


A Checklist 


By KENNETH Curry 
Untoersity of Tennessee 


HIS ARTICLE attempts to give a complete listing of all the books 

and articles in which one or more letters of Robert Southey have been 
published for the first time.* Although the list is long, some items must inevita- 
bly have been overlooked. The material is divided into two parts: the first a 
list of books exclusively devoted to Southey’s correspondence; the second a 
list of books and articles containing complete letters or extracts. Cross refer- 
ences are used for letters published in whole or in part in more than one pub- 
lication. An index of correspondents is provided at the end of the article. The 
abbreviation L stands for a complete letter; E for an extract. 


PART I 
Editions of Southey Letters 


1 Southey, Cuthbert C. Life and Correspond- 3 Dowden, Edward. The Correspondence of 
ence of Robert Southey. (London 1849-50) Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles (Dublin 


6 vols (Cited hereafter as Life) 1881) 

TALL 123 L to Caroline Bowles, 2 L to Percy 

oe Shelley 

2 Warter, John W. Selections From the Letters Kenneth. New Letters of Robert 
of Robert Southey (London 1856) 4 vols Sonar (New York 1965) 2 vols (Cited here- 
(Cited hereafter as Letters) after as New Letters) 

S01 L 497 L 

PART II 
Letters in Books and Articles 


5 Barrett, Charlotte, and Austin Dobson, eds. 8 The Autographio Mirror (London 1864) u 
and Letters of Madame D’Arblay (Lon- 161 
don 1904 vr 412-414 1 L to Edward Roberts Dec 16 1814 
1 L to Rev A. P. D’Arblay March 13 1833 9 Selections From the Poems and Letters of 
6 The Ashley Library ... Collected by Thomas Bernard Barton, ed By His Daughter (London 
James Wise (London 1922-36) x1 54 1849) 


1 E to John May Oct 6 1797 (In fall in "oi (2 in Life rv 91-92; 


New Letters 1 152-153) 
10 Baughman, Roland. “Southey the School- 


7 The Athenaeum Oct 20 1900 p. 512 ” Huntington Library Quarterly vn (1943~ 
1 L to Peter Elmsley July 10 1805 44) 247-280 9 

1 Two selections of Southey’s letters, r a ea a John Dennis’ 

Robert Southey: The Story of His Life Written in His Letters (1887) and M. H. FitzGerald’s 

Letters of Robert Southey: A Selection (1912, hit Classics Series). Some 2,000 letters in 

manuscript remain unpu ; but typescripts of several hundred are at the University of 


Tennessee, 
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9 L to Charles Collins 1791-93 (Prose parts 
in full, poetry in extract) 


11 Bell, Mrs G. H. The Hamwood Papers of 
the Ladies of Llangollen (London 1930) 344- 
345 


1 L to the Ladies of Llangollen (Sarah Pon- 
sonby and Lady Eleanor Butler) Oct 31 1811 


12 Betham, Ernest, ed. A House of Letters 
{London 1905) 


16L 4 E to Mary Matilda Betham 


13 Bletham]-E[dwards], M[atilda Barbara] 
“Letters of Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb to 
Matilda Betham” Fraser's Magazine ns xvm 
(July 1878) 73-84 

5L 2E to Mary Matilda Betham (Includes 
passages not in 12) 


14 Betham-Edwards, M[atilda Barbara] “Ma- 
tilda Betham ( Littérateur and Artist)” Six Life 
Studies of Famous Women (London 1880) 


A reprint (with minor changes) of 13 


15 Bodleian Quarterly Record x (1914-16) 29- 
31 


1 L to Richard Duppa Aug 24 1805 


16 Braekman, W. “Letters by Robert Southey 
to Sir John Taylor Coleridge” Studia Germanica 
Gandensia vi ( 1984) 103-230 


44 L to Sir John Taylor Coleridge 


17 Kempe, John A, ed. Autobiography of 
Anna Eliza Bray ( London 1884) 

20 L to Anna Eliza Bray (12 printed more 
fully in Letters) 


18 Brightfield, M. F. John Wilson Croker 
(Berkeley 1940) 
2L 9E to John Wilson Croker 


19 Broughton, L. N. “Some sa argon 
Century s Hitherto Unpub Nine- 
teenth-Century Studies (Ithaca 1840) 47-88 

1 L to John May July 1 1800; 1 L to Sir 
William Knighton Mar 30 1821; 1 L to C. W. 
W. Wynn July 1824; 1 L to William Turner 
Oct 29 1837 


20 Broughton, L. N., ed. “Some Letters of 
Robert Southey Hitherto Unpublished” Some 
Letters of the Wordsworth Family (Ithaca 
1942) 114-129 

1 L to Joseph Cottle April 26 1797; 1 L to 
an unknown correspondent March 16 1833; 3 L 
to Robert Campbell April 5, May 6, Dec 4 
1838 
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21 The Autobiography, Times, Opinions, and 
Contemporaries of Sir Egerton Brydges ( Lon- 
don 1834) m 257-286 


5 L to Sir Egerton Brydges 


22 Bullough, Geoffrey. “Southey and David 
Laing” The (London) Times Literary Supple- 
ment April 19 1934 p 282 

4 E to David Laing 1821-22 


23 Cabral, Adolpho. Southey e Portugal (Lis- 
bon 1959) 

1 L to G. C. Bedford Feb 24~March 2 1786 
424-429; 1 L to the Bishop of Beja April 11 
1801 346-347 (facsimile); 1 L to John May 
Jan 9 1826 


24 Carnal, Geoffrey. Robert Southey and His 
Age: The Development of a Conservative Mind 
(Oxford 1960) 


Many scattered sentences 


25 slip of the Collection of Autograph 
Letters Historical Documents F Be- 
tween 1865 and 1882 by Alfred Morrison ( Lon- 
don 1883-1892) vi 157-165 

2 L to Joseph Cottle; 1 L to S. T. Coleridge; 
1 L to Richard Duppa; 2 L to Anna Seward; 
1 L to Mrs Holmes (L to Coleridge in New 
Letters 1 209-211) 


26 A Catalogue of the Collection of Auto- 
hs formed by Ferdinand Julius Dreer 
(Philadelphia 1890-93) x 126 


1 L to George Dyer Sept 18 1798 


27 Charnwood, Lady. An Autograph Collec- 
tion and the Making of It (London 1930) 


1 L to Miss Nichols Feb 11 1839 


28 Cherel, Albert. “Autour de Bruguière de 
Sorsum” Revue de Littérature Comparée vu 
(1927) 157-158 

1 L to Baron Bruguière de Sorsum Oct 30 
1821 


29 Clayden, P. W. Rogers and His Contem- 
poraries (London 1889) 
2 L to Samuel Rogers 


30 Cline, C. L. “The ndence of 
Robert Southey and Isaac D’Israeli” Review 
of English Studies xvn (1941) 865-79 


11L 1E to Disraeli 


31 Coleridge, B. J. S. The Story of a Devon- 
shire House (London 1905) 


2 E to Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
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32 Coleridge, E. H., ed. Letters of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (London 1895) | 107n-108n 
1 L to Sara Fricker Oct 18 1794 


33 Cottle, Joseph. Early Recollections, Chiefly 


eri PAA ATE lor C 
Fosidenos in Brital (London 
PE vals 


3 L to Cottle a 


34 Cottle, Joseph. Reminiscences of Semuel 
Taylor Ce te ond Robert Southey (London 
1847) 

50 L or E to Joseph Cottle; 1 E to Amos Cot- 
tle; 2 L to George Offor; 1 L to John Major 
(See New Letters for a discussion of Cottle’s 
volumes and the full text of many of these let- 
ters) 


35 Jennings, L. J, ed. The Croker Papers: 
The C A and Diaries of the Late 
Right Honourable John Wilson Croker (Lon- 
don 1884) 3 vols 1 149-150 


1 E to Croker Sept 1813 


36 Curry, Kenneth. “S ’s Visit to Caro- 
line Wordsworth Baudouin” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association LIX (1944) 599- 
602 


1 L to Mrs Robert Southey May 17 1817 
(See New Letiers u 159-163) 


37 Davy, fat ioe aos 
Lear ond Seat, o ir Humphry Davy, 
Bart. ( London 1858 


eet s 


38 Dibdin, T.F. Reminiscences of a Literary 
Life (London 1836) u 855n 
1 L to T. F. Dibdin Sept 3 1829 


39 Festing, Gabrielle. John Hookham Frere 
and His Friends (London 1899) 


5 E to Frere 


40 Fletcher, Ifan Kyrle. “Robert Sou 
Miss Seton” TLS Nov 20 and Dec 4 1 
928 


9 E to Barbara Seton 1801-1810 


41 Forster, John. Walter Savage Landor 
(London 1869) 2 vols 

2 L to Robert Eyres Landor; 28 E to W. S. 
Landor (includes passages not in Life; see also 
New Letters) 


> Garnett, Richard, and Edmund Gosse. 
zna lish LAterature: An Illustrated Record (New 
and London 1904) rv 61 
1 L to Daniel Stuart (facsimile) May 3 1838 
(See 66) 
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43 Garnett, Richard. “Wiliam Gilbert” Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, Suppl One 
1 E to William Sidney Walker 1824 


44 Gaskell, E. C. The Life of Charlotte 
Bronté (London 1857) ch 8 

2 L to Charlotte Brontë ( first ished with- 
out addressee’s name in Life v1 327-31) 


45 Gentleman's Magazine Lxxv Part II (Aug 
1804) 722-723 

1 L by Southey and Cottle accounting for the 
Chatterton subscription 


46 Gray, W. Forbes. “An Unpublished Liter- 
ary ndence” Comhill Magazine Series 
3 uxt (1926) 82-85 

1 E to an unknown ondent March 18 
1813 (actually to Wade Browne given in full 
in New Letters n 49-51) 


47 Green, David Bonnell. “An Uncollected 
Wordsworth Letter on S ” Review 
cf English Studies ns xv (1964) 399—400 

1 L to John Britton March 13 1816 


48 Greever, Garland. A Wiltshire Parson and 
His Friends (Boston 1926) 

12 L to William Lisle Bowles; 1 L to C. T. 
Latrobe 


49 SA “Robert Southey and the Ed- 
inburg Modern hilol xxx (1932) 
100-103 

1 L to S. T. Coleridge Dec 9 1807 


50 Harford, John S. The Life of Thomas Bur- 


gess, Bishop of Salisbury (London 1840) 
3 L to Burgess 


öl Havens, R. D. “A Project of Wordsworth’s” 
Review of English Studies v (1929) 320-322 


I E to Humphry Senhouse Oct 19 1808 ( cor- 
rects Life m 175-177; in full, New Letters x 
483-485 ) 


52 Taylor, Tom, ed. The Autobiography and 
Memoirs of Benjamin Robert Haydon (London 
1926) 1 277-278 


1 L to Haydon March 27 1818 


53 Heraud, Edith. Memoirs of John A. Her- 
eud (London 1898) 
15 L to Heraud 


B4 e TG R. H., ed. The Heber Let- 
ters (London 1850) 
8 E to Richard Heber; 1 E to William Gifford 


55 Hill, G. B. Talks About Autographs ( Bos- 
ton 1896) 

1 L to Miss Maynard (facsimile) Dec 23 
1816 
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56 Historical M Commission, 14th 
Report (1894), Ap ix Part IV 568-569 

1 L to Lord Kenyo yon le Ria as a 
Lord Kenyon; 1 L (probably to Dr Andrew 
Bell) Nov 12 1816 


57 Hodder, Edwin. The Life and Work of the 
Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K. G. (London 
1886) 3 vols 

6 L to Lord Ashley (later the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury); 6 E to Lord Ashley 


58 Garden, Mrs, ed. Memorials of James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd (Paisley 1844) 
73-77; 194-195 

2 L to James Hogg 


59 yni Sydney. “Southey and Gilbert” 
TLS March 20 1943 p 139 
1 L to William Roscoe July 26 1798 


60 Joline, Adrian H. Rambles in Autograph 
Land (New York 1913) 148-149 
1 L to William Webb Nov 8 1824 


1 Knight, William. Memorials of Coleorton 
(Boston 1887) 

16 L to Sir George Beaumont; 4 L to Lady 
Beaumont 


62 Knighton, Lady. Memoirs of Sir William 
Knighton ane 1838) 1 131-133; 141-143 

1 L to Kni March 30 1821 (see item 
19 above); 1 E to Knighton 1817 


63 Lewis, N. B. “The Abolitionist Movement 
in Sheffleld” Bulletin of the John Rylands Li- 
brary xvm (1834) 377-382 

1 L to Mrs W. B. Rawson May 4 1833 


64 Lucas, E. V., ed. Works of Charles and 
Mary Lamb (London 1903) 1 478 
1 L to Charles Lamb Nov 19 1823 


65 Andrew. The Life and Letters of 
John Gibson Lockhart (London 1897) n 101, 
106 

2 E to Lockhart Feb 3 1834; Sept 16 1832 


66 Letters from the Lake Poets, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, William Wordsworth, Robert South- 
ey, to Daniel Stuart (London 1889) 

12 L and 2 E to Stuart 


67 Lucas, E. V. Charles Lamb and the Lloyds 
(London 1898 ) 

1 L to Charles Lloyd the younger April 11 
1813; 2 L to Charles Lloyd, Sr June 15 1808, 
Dec 14 1810 


68 MacColl, D, S. 
July 9 1931 p 547 
1 L to Thomas Southey March 14 1789 
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69 M , E. H. W. The Life of Thomas 
Chatterton (London 1930) 


1 L to C. B. Fripp Feb 23 1838; 1 E to John 
Dix Jan 7 1837 


70 Holland, John, and James Everett. Me- 


morials of the Life Writings of James 
Montgomery (London 1855) 7 vols 


8 L to James Montgomery 1811-1829 


71 National Review xxx (1892) 704-706 

1 L to S. T. Coleridge Jan 1 1800 (in New 
Letters) 
72 Notes and Queries Ist Ser vr (1852) 286 

1 L to an unknown correspondent Sept 2 
1828 
73 N & Q 2nd Ser 1 (1856) 505 

1 L to Edward Roberts (also item 8 above) 


74 N & Q 2nd Ser m (1857) 26-27 
1 L to William Hone April 26 1830 


75 N & Ọ 2nd Ser rv (1857) 325 
1 L to C. B. Fripp (also item 69 above) 


76 N & Q 4th Ser v (1870) 171 
1 L to Fisher, King & Lovell July 29 1818 


TI N & Q 5th Ser v (1876) 123 
1 L to Miss Lovell May 10 1816 


78 N & Q 5th Ser v (1876) 505 
1 L to Mrs Druitt April 22 1819 


79 N & O 6th Ser 1 (1880) 249-250 
3 L to J. Fuller Russell 1831-38 


80 N & Q cxv (1933) 25 
1 E to the Rev Mr Jackson May 1 1833 


81 N & Q crxxvi (1939) 219-221 
1 L to John Wilson April 21 1820 


82 N & QO cxcv (1950) 124-126 

1 L to S. T. Coleridge Oct 11 1799 (in New 
Letters) 
83 N & Q covı (1961) 14-15 

1 L to George Dyer March 27 1800 
84 Brightwell, Cecilia Lucy. Memorials of the 
Life of Amelia Opie (Norwich 1854) 

1 L to Mrs Opie April 11 1822 


85 Quiller-Couch, L. M. Reminiscences a 
Oxford by Oxford Men: 1559-1850 (Oxfor 
Historical Society Publications xxu 1892) 401- 
408 


1 L to Thomas Davis Lamb Nov 23 1792 
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86 Renwick, W. L. “Southeyana” Durham 
University Journal xxxm (Dec 1940) 67-69 

4 E to W. L. Bowles (3 are fully printed in 
item 48 above) 


87 Renwick, W. L. English Literature: 1789- 
1815 (Oxford History of English Literature rx 
1963) 134 

4 E to W. L. Bowles undated 


88 Sadler, T., ed. The , Reminiscences 
and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson 
( London 1869) 3 vols 

3 L to Robinson; 2 L to Elton Hamond; 1 E 
to Bertha Southey 


89 Ross, Janet A. Three Generations of Eng- 
lishwomen (London 1888) 1 88 
1 L to Mrs Sarah Taylor Austin June 1834 


80 Ryskamp, Charles. William C of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. (Cambridge 1959) 141 
1 E to Rev G. C. Gorham Dec 23 1835 


91 Schrickx, W. “Een onuitgegeven brief van 
Robert Southey” Revue des Vivantes 
(Brussels) (1956) 144-146 

1 L to M le Bibliothécaire — Conservateur à 
Gand Oct 24 1815 


92 Scott, Harold Spencer. “Some Southey 
Letters” Atlantic Monthly txxarx (1902) 36- 
45 

27 E to Mary Barker 


93 Grierson, H. J. C., and others, eds. The 
Leiters of Sir Walter Scott (Edinburgh 1932- 
37) 12 vols 

20 E to Scott (all more fully printed in Life, 
New Letters, or Partington, items 94 and 95 
below ) 


94 Partington, Wilfred, ed. The Private Let- 
ter Books of Sir Walter Scott (London and New 
York 1930) 

5 L to Scott 


95 Partington, Wilfred, ed. Str Walter's Post 
Bag (London 1932) 
8 E to Scott 


96 Seary, E. R. “Robert Southey and Ebenezer 
Elliott: Some New Southey Letters” Rewiew of 
English Studies xv (1939) 402-421 

4 L to Ebenezer Elliott 


97 Simmons, Jack. Sout (London 1943) 
Many sentences and briet extracts 


98 Smiles, Samuel. A Publisher and His 
Friends: Memoir of the Late John Murray 
(London 1891) 2 vols 

2L 17E to Murray 
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99 “Some Letters of Robert Southey” Bentley's 
Miscellany xm (1943) 596-605 

4 L to Sir Egerton Brydges (2 with textual 
changes from 21) 


100 Sousa-Leao, Joaquin. “Robert Southey” 
Revista do Instituto Histérico e Geografico Bra- 
sileiro cuxxvi (1943) 33-60 

15 L to John T. Koster and Henry Koster 


101 Cabral, Adolfo, ed. Robert Southey. 
Journals of a Residence in Portugal, 1800-1801, 
and a Visit to France, 1838, Supplemented By 


Extracts from His Correspondence (Oxfor 
1960) 


23 L to G. C. Bedford, C. W. W. Wynn, 
Charles Danvers, H. H. Southey, Bertha South- 
ey, Manuel do Cendculo (Bishop of Beja) 


102 Southey, Robert, and Charles Cuthbert 
Southey. Life of the Reverend Andrew Bell 
(London 1844) 3 vols 


9L 6E to Bell; 1 E to Lord Kenyon; 1 E 
to Mr Cook 


103 , Robert. Robin Hood: Fragment 
by the Late Robert S and Caroline 
Southey (Edinburgh 1847) 

1L 4E to Caroline Bowles Southey 


104 Childers, J. S., ed. The Lives and Works 
of the Uneducated Poets by Robert Southey 
(Landon 1925) 213-214 


1 L to Mrs John Rickman (c1811) 


105 Stewart, J. I. M. “Some Coleridge Let- 
ters” Review of English Studies x (1934) 451- 
456 


1 Lto J. G. Lockhart Dec 14 1828 (see New 
Letters 1 330-331) 


106 Stevenson, T. G. Notices of David Laing 
(Edinburgh 1878) 15 
1 L to David Laing April 17 1837 


107 Super, Richard H. Walter Savage Lan- 
dor: A Biography (New York 1954) 
12 E to Landor 


108 Taylor, Sir Henry. Autobiography (Lon- 
don 1885) ch 17 eae 

4 E to Taylor 
109 Dowden, Edward, ed. Correspondence 
of Henry Taylor (London 1888) 

2 L to Taylor 
110 Taylor, Una. Guests and Memories: An- 
nals of a Seaside Villa (London 1924) 

7 E to Sir Henry Taylor 
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111 Robberds, J. W. A Memoir of the Life 
and Writings of the Late William Taylor of 
Norwich (London 1844) 2 vols 

73 L to Taylor 


112 Thom, John Hamilton, ed. The Life of 
The Reverend Joseph Blanco White (London 
1845) 

12 L to White 


113 Tilney, C. “An Unpublished Southey 

Fragment in the National Library” National 

Library of Wales Journal xx (1955) 149-156 
1 E toC. W. W. Wynn (1794) 


114 TLS April 9 1964 p 300 
1 E to Mrs Anna Eliza Bray 


115 Watts, A.A. Alaric Watts, A Narrative of 
His Life (London 1884) 
4 L to Watts 


116 Wedd, A. F., ed. Love-Letters of Mary 
Hays (London 1925) 
2 L to Mary Hays 


117 West, S. rein “Robert Southey, Her- 
bert Hill, and the Bishop of Beja.” Ninth An- 
nual Report of the Historical Association, Lis- 
bon Branch, 1943, 551-558 

1 L to Manuel do Cendculo (Bishop of Beja). 
(See 23 and 101 above) 


118 Wilberforce, Robert Isaac, and Samuel 
Wilberforce, eds. The Corr of Wil- 
liam Wilberforce ( London 1840) 2 vols 

5 L to William Wilberforce (these letters are 
reprinted virtually complete in the review of 
the book in the "s Magazine cuxvm 
[Aug 1840] 229-241) 


119 Wilberforce, Robert Isaac, and Samuel 
Wilberforce. The Life of William Wilberforce 
(London 1838) 5 vo 

6 E to Wilberforce 


120 Williams, E. Baumer. “Some Unpub- 
lished Letters of Robert Southey” Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine cuxtv (1898) 165-185 

16 E to John May (in full in Letters, but 
supplies a few new readings ) 


121 Williams, Orlo. Lamb's Friend the Cen- 
sus Taker: Life and Letters of John Rickman 
(London and Boston 1912) 

11L 14E to Rickman 


122 Wilson, James. Hawick and Its Old Mem- 
ories (Edinburgh 1858) 

1 L to John Leyden, father of Dr John Ley- 
den Dec 31 1826 
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123 Yonge, Charles D. The Life and Admin- 
istration of Robert Banks, Second Earl of Liver- 
pool (London 1868) 1 298-299 

1 Memorandum to Lord Liverpool March 19 
1817 


124 Zandvoort, R. W. “Two Unpublished Let- 
ters by Robert Southey” English Studies xxv1 
(1944) 6-10 

2 L to the Rev J. H. Halbertsma 
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D’Arblay, Rev A. P. 5 
ord (Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury ) 57 
Austin, Mrs Sarah Taylor 88 


Barker, Mary 92 

Barton, Bernard 9 

Beaumont, Sir George 61 

Beaumont, Lady 61 

Bedford, Grosvenor C. 23, 101 

eset aoa (Manuel do Cendculo) 23, 101, 
11 


Bell, Andrew 56, 102 

Betham, Mary Matilda 12, 13, 14 
Bibliothécaire-Conservateur à Gand 91 
Bowles, Caroline 3, 103 

Bowles, William Lisle 48, 86, 87 
Bray, Anna E. 17, 114 

Britton, John 47 

Bronté, lotte 44 

Browne, Wade 46 

Bru e de Sorsum, Baron 28 
Brydges, Sir Egerton 21, 99 
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Butler, Lady Eleanor 11 


Campbell, Robert 20 
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Cottle, Amos 34 
Cottle, Joseph 20, 25, 33, 34 
Croker, John Wilson 18, 35 
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Elliott, Ebenezer 96 
Elmsley, Peter 7 


Fisher, King & Lovell 76 

Fletcher, Mrs 37 

Frere, John Hookham 39 

Fricker, Sara (Mrs S. T. Coleridge) 32 
Fripp, Charles Bowles 69, 75 


Gentleman's Magazine 45 
Gifford, William 54 
Gorham, Rev G. C. 90 


Haydon, Benjamin Robert 52 
Hays, Mary 116 

Heber, Richard 54 

Heraud, John A. 53 

Hogg, James 58 


Jackson, Rev Mr 80 


Kenyon, Lord 56, 102 
Knighton, Sir William 19, 62 
Koster, Henry 100 

Koster, John T. 100 


Ladies of ae 11 

Laing, David 22, 106 

Lame Charles 64 

Lamb, Thomas Davis 85 

Landor, Robert Eyres 41 

Landor, Walter Savage 41, 107 

Latrobe, C. T. 48- 

Leyden, John 122 

Liverpool, the Second Earl of 123 
Charles, Sr 67 

Lloyd, Charles, the Younger 67 
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Lovell, Miss 77 


Major, John 34 
May, John 6, 19, 23, 120 
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Montgomery, James 70 
Murray, John 98 


Nichols, Miss 27 


Offor, George 34 
Opie, Amelia 84 


Ponsonby, Sarah 11 


Rawson, Mrs W. B. 63 
Rickman, John 121 
Rickman, John 104 
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Rogers, Samuel 29 
Roscoe, William 59 
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Southey, Henry Herbert 101 
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Taylor, Sir Henry 108, 109, 110 
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Webb, William 60 
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Wilson, John 81 
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A Checklist of Works about Truman Capote 


By Ricuanp J. WALL and CARL L. CRAYCRAFT 
Eastern Kentucky Untoerstty; Southeastern Christian College 


HE GREAT difficulty in compiling a checklist on any contemporary 
author with even the slightest claim to fame is simply to keep up with 
all those writings which reflect the interest he generates. With Truman 
Capote the task is magnified by the great popular attention paid him both as 
a personality and as an artist. Indeed, it is often impossible to separate the 
artist from the man in Mr Capote’s case, and the following checklist was 
designed to illustrate the full scope of the interest he commands. Hence, the 
list includes not only books and articles of a scholarly cast, but popular mag- 
azines and newspapers as well. 

It might also be pointed out that Mr Capote’s contemporaneity requires 
that many of the criticisms and analyses of his works appear in the restricted 
and brief columns of book reviews. It seemed advisable, therefore, to include 
all those reviews which were written by critics and scholars of established 
reputation, no matter where they appeared; to include all those which ap- 
peared in scholarly journals, as well as a wide enough selection to indicate 
both the literary and the merely fashionable interest in his work. It did not, 
however, seem necessary to include articles of an obviously trivial nature, 
regardless of their length. 

Cross-references, in abbreviated form, have been used whenever a book 
or article treats at any length more than one work. Full bibliographical infor- 
mation for all shortened forms is given in the General list. 


I General 
John Chamberlain, “Young U. S. Writers,” Life (June 2 1947) 75-78 
Selma Robinson, interview, PM (March 14 1948) 8 
Rochelle Girson, “’48’s Nine,” Saturday Review of Literature (Feb 12 1949) 13 
Current Biography (New York: H. W. Wilson Co, Sep 1951) 


Harry Redcay Warfel, American Novelists of Today (New York: American 
Book Co 1951) 


6 Harvey Breit, “Talk with Truman Capote,” New York Times Book Review 
(Feb 24 1952) 


7 E. J. Kahn, Jr, “Author! Author! Where’s the Author?,” New Yorker (April 19 
1952) 77-80 
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8 Maxwell Geismar, “The Postwar Generation in Arts & Letters,” Saturday Re- 
view (March 14 1953) 11 


9 Cecil Beaton and Kenneth Tynan, Persona Grata (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons 1954) 


10 Frederick Fleisher, “Truman Capote: dekadansens romantiker,” Samtid och 
Framtid No 3 (March 1955) 122-125 


11 Stanley Kunitz (ed), Twentieth Century Authors First Supp (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co 1955) 


12 Harvey Breit, The Writer Observed (Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing Co 
1956) 


13 Martin Bucco, “Truman Capote and the Country below the Surface,” Four 
Quarters vu (Nov 1957) 22-25 


14 Eugene Walter, “A Rainy Afternoon with Truman Capote,” Intro Bulletin 1 
(Dec 1957) 1-2 


15 Frank Baldanza, “Plato in Dixie “Georgia Review xu (Summer 1958) 151-167 


16 Stanley Edgar Hyman, “Some Trends in the Novel,” College English xx (Oct 
1958) 1-9 


17 Paul Levine, “Truman Capote: The Revelation of the Broken Image,” Virginia 
Quarterly Review xxxiv (Autumn 1958) 600-617 


18 John W. Aldridge, After the Lost Generation (New York: Noonday Press 1958 ) 


19 Yves Berger, “Truman Capote: Enfer et Purgatoire,” Critique xv (Jan 1959) 
491-507 


20 J. Winn, “Capote, Mailer and Miss Parker,” New Republic (Feb 9 1959) 27-28 
21 Pietro Cimatti, “Romanzieri Americani,” Fiera Letteraria (May 15 1960) 


Ihab H. Hassan, “The Daydream and Nightmare of Narcissus,” Wisconsin 
Studies in Contemporary Literature 1 (Spring-Summer 1960) 5-21 


Alberto Moravia, “Two American Writers,” Sewanee Review, trans by B. M. 
Arnett Lxv (Summer 1960) 447-481 


22 

23 

24 Thomas F. Curley, “The Quarrel with Time in American Fiction,” American 
Scholar xxx (Autumn 1960) 552-560. 

25 

26 


Pati Hill, “Truman Capote,” Writers at Work: The Paris Review Interviews. 
Ed and with an intro by Malcolm Cowley (New York: Viking Press 1960) 


Thab H. Hassan, “Love in the Modern American Novel: Expense of Spirit and 
Waste of Shame,” Western Humanities Review xiv (Spring 1961) 149-161 


27 Marcel Lemaire, “Fiction in the U. S. A. from the South,” Revue des Langues 
Vivantes xxvn, No 3 (1961) 244-253 


28 Malcolm Cowley, The Literary Situation (New York: Viking Press 1961) 
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Ihab H. Hassan, Radical Innocence: Studies in the Contemporary American 
Novel (Princeton: Princeton Univ Press 1961) 


Guy Le Clec'h, “Truman Capote poursuit à Paris un reportage sur l'Amérique,” 
Figaro Littéraire ( April 7 1962) 3 


Jeanine Delpeck, “Truman Capote et le fantéme de Proust,” Nouvelles Lit- 
téraires ( April 12 1962) 10 


Marc Saporta, “Truman Capote,” Informations et Documents (June 1 1962) 
29-33 


Nona Balakian, “The Prophetic Vogue of the Anti-heroine,” Southwest Re- 
view XLVI (Spring 1962) 131-141 


Charles I. Glicksberg, “The Lost Self in Modern Literature,” The Personalist 
xii (Autumn 1962) 527-538 


Irving Malin, New American Gothic (Carbondale, Ill: Southern Ilinois Univ 
Press 1962.) 


Ihab H. Hassan, “The Way Down and Out,” Virginia Quarterly Review xxxix 
(Winter 1963) 81-93 


Chester E. Eisinger, Fiction of the Forties (Chicago: Univ of Chicago Press 
1963 ) 


Mark Schorer, “Introduction,” The Selected Writings of Truman Capote (New 
York: Random House 1963) 


Mark Schorer, “McCullers and Capote: Basic Patterns,” The Creative Present. 
Ed Nona Balakian and Charles Simmons (Garden City, N Y: Doubleday and 
Co Inc 1963) 


Joseph J. Waldmeier (ed), Recent American Fiction: Some Critical Views 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co 1963) 


Roy Newquist, Counterpoint (Chicago: Rand McNally 1964) 


Pierre Dommergues, “L’Ambiguité de Tinnocence,” Langues Modernes 11x 
(March — April 1965) 54-59 


Paul West, The Modern Novel 2 vols (New York: Hillary House 1965) 


II Individual Works 

Other Voices, Other Rooms (1948) 

J. E. Cross, review, Library Journal (Dec 1 1947) 1685 
Carlos Baker, review, New York Times Book Review (Jan 18 1948) 5 
Lloyd Morris, review, New York Herald Tribune Book Review (Jan 18 1948) 2 
John Farrelly, review, New Republic (Jan 26 1948) 31 
Review, Time (Jan 26 1948) 102 

J. H. Jackson, review, San Francisco Chronicle (Jan 27 1948) 12 
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Diana Trilling, review, Nation (Jan 31 1948) 133 

Ralph Habas, review, Chicago Sun (Feb 1 1948) 7x 

Richard McLaughlin, review, Saturday Review of Literature (Feb 14 1948) 12 
W. E. Harris, review, Commonweal (Feb 27 1948) 500 

Charles Rolo, review, Atlantic cuxxxt (March 1948) 109 

Orville Prescott, review, Yale Review xxxvu, new ser (Spring 1948) 575 

J. S. Shrike, review, Hudson Review 1 (Spring 1948) 136 

Harold Brighouse, review, Manchester Guardian (Oct 29 1948) 

Review, Times Literary Supplement (Oct 30 1948) 609 

Robert Kee, review, Spectator (Nov 19 1948) 674 


John W. Aldridge, “The Metaphysical World of Truman Capote,” Western 
Review xv (Summer 1951) 247-260 


Frank Baldanza, “Plato in Dixie” 
John W. Aldridge, After the Lost Generation 
Nona Balakian, “The Prophetic Vogue of the Anti-heroine’” 


Marvin E. Mengeling, “Other Voices, Other Rooms: Oedipus between the 
Covers,” American Imago xix (Winter 1962) 361-374 


Chester E. Eisinger, Fiction of the Forties 
Mark Schorer, “McCullers and Capote: Basic Patterns” 


A Tree of Night and Other Stories (1949) 


Milton Crane, review, Saturday Review of Literature (Feb 26 1949) 12 
Carlos Baker, review, New York Times Book Review (Feb 27 1949) 7 

Iris Barry, review, New York Herald Tribune Book Review (Feb 27 1949) 2 
Marc Rivette, review, San Francisco Chronicle (March 6 1949) 13 

Review, Time (March 14 1949) 113 

Leslie A. Fiedler, review, Nation (April 2 1949) 305 

Virginia Bennett, review, Commonweal (April 29 1949) 77 

Charles Rolo, review, Atlantic cLxxxm (April 1949) 87 

C. A. Brady, review, Catholic World (May 1949) 156 

Alexander Klein, review, New Republic (July 4 1949) 17 


James B. Hall and Joseph Langland (eds), The Short Story (New York: Mac- 
millan 1956) 


Caroline Gordon and Allen Tate, The House of Fiction Second ed (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 1980) 
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Chester E. Eisinger, Fiction of the Forties 
Mark Schorer, “McCullers and Capote: Basic Patterns” 


Whit and Hallie Burnett, The Modern Short Story in the Making (New York: 
Hawthorn Books 1964) 


Local Color (1950) 

Paul Engle, review, Chicago Sunday Tribune (Sep 17 1950) 4 

A. S. Morris, review, New York Times Book Review (Sep 17 1950) 7 

Review, New Yorker (Sep 23 1950) 123 

John Cogley, review, Commonweal (Sep 29 1950) 610 

Gouverneur Paulding, review, Saturday Review of Literature (Oct 14 1950) 28 
James Hilton, review, New York Herald Tribune Book Review (Oct 15 1950) 16 
Rosemary Paris, review, Furioso v1, No 1 (1951) 69 


The Grass Harp (1951) 
Gene Baro, review, New York Herald Tribune Book Review (Sep 30 1951) 4 
Granville Hicks, review, New York Times Book Review (Sep 30 1951) 4 
Paul Engle, review, Chicago Sunday Tribune (Oct 14 1951) 3 
Oliver LaFarge, review, Saturday Review of Literature (Oct 20 1951) 17 
Richard Hayes, review, Commonweal (Oct 26 1951) 73 
Charles Rolo, review, Atlantic cuxxxvm (Nov 1951) 89 
J. H. Jackson, review, San Francisco Chronicle (Nov 6 1951) 16 
H. P. Lazarns, review, Nation (Dec 1 1951) 482 
Frank Baldanza, “Plato in Dixie” 
Chester E. Eisinger, Fiction of the Forties 
Mark Schorer, “McCullers and Capote: Basic Patterns” 


The Grass Harp (Drama) (1952) 

Wolcott Gibbs, review, New Yorker (April 5 1952) 70 

Review, Newsweek (April 7 1952) 95 

Review, Time (April 7 1952) 77 

Margaret Marshall, review, Nation (April 12 1952) 353 

Eric Bentley, review, New Republic (April 14 1952) 22 

Review, Life (April 14 1952) 142 

John Mason Brown, review, Saturday Review (April 19 1952) 43 

Henry Hewes, “Rebels in the Wings,” Saturday Review (April 19 1952) 45 
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Walter Kerr, review, Commonweal ( April 25 1952) 68 

Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt, review, Catholic World ( May 1952) 147-148 
Norman Shrapnel, review, Manchester Guardian ( Nov 7 1952) 4 

Harold Clurman, review, Nation (May 16 1953) 421 

Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt, review, Catholic World (June 1953) 228 
Theodore Hoffman, review, Theatre Arts xxxvu (July 1953) 16 

Paola Bompard, “L’arpa d'erba,” Fiera Letteraria (July 19 1953) 5 

aa Antonini, “I filtri magici di Capote,” Fiera Letteraria (Nov 22 1953) 
The Muses Are Heard (1956) 

Rod Nordel, review, Christian Science Monitor (Nov 8 1958) 9 

Marc Slonim, review, New York Times Book Review (Dec 2 1956) 20 
Horace Sutton, review, Saturday Review (Dec 8 1956) 16 

Rose Feld, review, New York Herald Tribune Book Review (Dec 9 1956) 15 
J. M. Duffy, review, Commonweal (Dec 21 1056) 318 

Charles Rolo, review Atlantic cic (Jan 1957) 85 


Breakfast at Ttffany’s: A Short Novel and Three Stories (1958) 


John S. Wilson, “Building a House of Flowers,” Theatre Arts xxxix (Jan 1955) 
30-31 


Leslie A. Fiedler, “The Profanation of the Child,” New Leader (June 23 1958) 
26-29 


Charles Rolo, review, Atlantic ccn (Nov 1958) 171 

P. D. Boles, review, Saturday Review (Nov 1 1958) 20 

Paul Engle, review, Chicago Sunday Tribune (Nov 2 1958) 2 

William Goyen, review, New York Times Book Review (Nov 2 1958) 5 


Coleman Rosenberger, review, New York Herald Tribune Book Review (Nov 2 
1958) 3 


Review, Time (Nov 3 1958) 96 


Alfred Kazin, “Truman Capote and the Army of Wrongness,” Reporter 
(Nov 13 1958) 40-41 


A. E. Mayhue, review, Commonweal ( Nov 28 1958) 236 

Jeffrey Nicholson, review, Spectator (Nov 28 1958) 787 

Norman Shrapnel, review, Manchester Guardian (Dec 2 1958) 4 
Gordon Merrick, review, New Republic (Dec § 1958) 23 
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14 Review, Times Literary Supplement (Dec 19 1958) 733 

15 Walter Allen, review, New Statesman (Dec 20 1958) 889 

16 “Golightly at Law,” Time (Feb 9 1959) 90 

17 Paul Levine, review, Georgia Review xu (Fall 1959) 350-352 


18 Ihab H. Hassan, “Birth of a Heroine,” Prairie Schooner xxxiv (Spring 1960) 
78-83 


19 Nona Balakian. “The Prophetic Vogue of the Anti-heroine,” Southwest Review 
xvi (Spring 1962) 134-141 


Knut Hansson, “Tintomar och Holly Golightly,” Samtid och Framtid xx (Spring 
1963 ) 30-34 


20 

21 Mark Schorer, “McCullers and Capote: Basic Patterns” 

22 John Hardy, The Modern Talent: An Anthology of Short Stories (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston 1964 ) 

H Observations (with Richard Avedon) (1959) 

Stuart Preston, review, New York Times Book Review (Oct 11 1959) 6 

Review, Time (Oct 12 1959) 120 

Review, Times Literary Supplement (Nov 20 1959) 678 

Evelyn Waugh, review, Spectator (Nov 20 1959) 728 

Lincoln Kirstein, review, Nation (Dec 12 1959) 447 


Gerald Gottlieb, review, New York Herald Tribune Book Review (Dec 13 
1959) 8 


7 Guy Gravette, review, New Statesman (Jan 16 1960) 80 
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Granville Hicks, review, Saturday Review (Feb 16 1963) 27 
Stanley Kauffman, review, New Republic (Feb 23 1963) 21-22 
Stanley Edgar Hyman, review, New Leader (April 15 1963) 24-25 
David Littlejohn, review, Commonweal (May 10 1963) 187 
Review, Times Literary Supplement (July 12 1963) 505 

Richard Mayne, review, New Statesman (Aug 30 1963) 258 
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J In Cold Blood (1968) 
1 “Romance with Reality,” Newsweek (Feb 5 1962) 85 
2 Mark Schorer, “McCullers and Capote: Basic Patterns” 
3 “Fabulist,” Newsweek (Dec 28 1964) 58 
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“In a Novel Way,” Time (Oct 8 1965) 74 

J. Howard, “Six-year Literary Vigil,” Life (Jan 7 1966) 70-72 

Review, Life (Jan 7 1966) 58-62 

Alfred Chester, review, Book Week (Jan 16 1966) 1 

Conrad Knickerbocker, review, New York Times Book Review (Jan 16 1966) 1 


George Plimpton, “The Story behind a Nonfiction Novel,” New York Times 
Book Review (Jan 16 1966) 2-3 


R. B. Semple, review, National Observer (Jan 17 1966) 25 

Jeremy Tallmer, review, New York Post Weekend Magazine (Jan 18 1966) 2 
M. Maddocks, review, Christian Science Monitor (Jan 20 1966) 7 
E. Lloyd, review, Wall Street Journal (Jan 21 1966) 6 

Review, Time (Jan 21 1966) 83 

H. Frankel, “Author,” Saturday Review (Jan 22 1966) 36-37 

T. Greene, review, America (Jan 22 1966) 142 

Granville Hicks, review, Saturday Review (Jan 22 1966) 35-36 
Stanley Kauffman, review, New Republic (Jan 22 1966) 19-21 
Review, Newsweek (Jan 24 1966) 59-63 

H. Kramer, review, New Leader (Jan 31 1966) 18 

Rebecca West, review, Harper ccxxxu (Feb 1966) 108 

F. W. Dupee, review, New York Review of Books (Feb 3 1966) 3 
Sol Yurick, review, Nation (Feb 7 1966) 158 

Bernard McCabe, review, Commonweal (Feb 11 1968) 561 

A. P. Klausler, review, Christian Century (Feb 23 1966) 237 
James King, review, Canadian Forum vi. (March 1966) 281 
Edward Weeks, review, Atlantic ccxvm (March 1966) 160 

J. D. Dunne, review, National Review (March 8 1966) 226 

John Kenneth Galbraith, review, Reporter (March 10 1966) 58 
Review, Times Literary Supplement (March 17 1966) 215 


D. J. Enright, “Few Dollars and a Radio,” New Statesman (March 18 1966) 
377-378 


Kenneth Tynan, review, New York Herald Tribune (April 3 1966) 20-21 [In- 
cluded are Capote’s reply to Tynan’s review and Tynan’s counter-reply] 


J. McCormick, review, Yale Literary Magazine cxxxiv (May 1966) 22 


Arthur Hugh Clough: A Descriptive Catalogue 
Poetry, Prose, Biography and Criticism 


By Ricaarp M. Goin, WALTER E. HOUGHTON, AND MICHAEL Timko 
University of Rochester, Wellesley College, and Queens College 


PART III (Concrupep) 
BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


Sharp, Amy. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” in Victorian Poets (London 1891) 121- 
137 177 


Swinburne, Algernon C. “Social Verse,” The Forum xn (Oct 1891) 169-185; 
reprinted in Studies in Prose and Poetry (London 1894) 84-109 (esp 104-105); 
reprinted in Complete Works, ed Edmund Gosse and Thomas J. Wise, Bon- 
church edition (London 1926) xv 264-288 (esp 283) 178 
For other references to Clough by Swinburne see the index to Swinburne’s Letters, ed C. Y. 

Lang (Yale Univ Press 1959-1962) 6 vols. No 178 contains Swinbume’s notorious limerick 

on Clough. (For reply see No 308.) 


1892 
Boase, Frederic, “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Modern English Biography (3 vols, 
Truro 1892) 1 654-655 179 


Oliphant, Margaret. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” in The Victorian Age of sk 
Literature (2 vols, New York 1892) u 436-437 


Small, Alex. “The Swan-Songs of the Poets,” Gentleman's Magazine ccuxxmt (Dec 
1892) 574-577; same in Living Age cxcvi (Jan 21 1893) 254-256 181 


Swanwick, Anna. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” in Poets the Interpreters of Their RF 
(London 1892) 367-375 


1893 
Johnson, Rossiter. “Clough and Hare,” Book Buyer n.s. x (June 1893) 215 183 


“The Religious Poetry of A. Clough,” Wesleyan Methodist Magazine cxvi (1893) 
513-520 184 


1894 
[Brief notice of No 186] Nation (New York) vm (June 28 1894) 485 185 


[Clough, Blanche M. S., wife of the poet] “Preface,” to Selections from the Poems 
of Arthur Hugh Clough (Golden Treasury Series, London 1894) v—vi 186 
Signed B.M.S.C. She ap Act also have written the notes, one of which is important: Dipsychus 


is described (p 139) as a gue between “Dipsychus, the double-souled hesitating thinker, 
and the practical cynic, called the Spirit.” 


[173 ] 
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“Clough’s Poems,” Literary World (London) xix n.s. (June 22 1894) 573-574 187 


Mabie, H. W. “A Poet of Aspiration,” Outlook x (June 2 1894) 960-963; re- 
printed in My Study Fire, second series (New York 1894) 101-114 188 


[Notice of No 186] “Minor Notices,” Literary World (Boston) xxv (July 14 1895) 
221 189 


Williams, Francis H. “Clough and Emerson,” Poet Lore v1 (June — July 1894) 
348-356 190 


1895 
Boyle, George Davis. Recollections (London 1895} 95, 123-125 191 
See Part II, Supplement, Nos 28, and A 10a and A 10b for some quotations. 


Hunt, T. W. “Skepticism in Modern English Verse,” Homiletic Review xxx 
(March 1895) 216-221 192 


Murray, J. A. H. “Clough and His Poetry,” Homiletic Review xxx (April Ce 
291-298 


Scudder, Vida. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” in The Life of the Spirit in the aT 
English Poets ( Boston 1895) 265-2868 


1896 

“Five Books of Song,” Literary World (London) tiv n.s. (Nov 27 1896) 449-450, 
includes a notice of The Bothie, and Other Poems (London and New York 
[1896]) (See No 158) 195 


Hudson, W. H. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Studies in Interpretation (New York and 
London 1896) 77-149 196 


A fine survey of Clough’s thought. 
Saintsbury, George. A History of Nineteenth-Century Literature (New York 
1896 ) 309-310 197 


Steede, M. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Temple Bar cvm (May 1896) 35-48 198 


1897 
“Clough and His Defender,” Academy tn (Oct 2 1897) 260-261 (A reply to No 
164 199 


Clough, Blanche Athena. A Memoir of Anne Jemima Clough (London and New 
York 1897) passim 200 


Forster, E. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Academy tn (Oct 23 1897) 331 (A reply to 
No 164) 201 


Guthrie, William N. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Modern Poet Prophets (Cincinnati 
1897) 102-109 202 


Norton, C. E. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” in Library of the Worlds Best Literature, 
Ancient and Modern, ed C. D. Warner (31 vols, New York 1896-1899) vu 
(1897) 3821-3828; (46 vols, New York 1902) x 3821-3898 203 
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Statham, F. R. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” National Review xxx (April 1897) 200- 
212; same in Eclectic Magazine cxxvm (June 1897) 743-751; same in Living 
Age cexm (June 26 1897) 857-885 204 


1898 

Armstrong, Richard A. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” in Faith and Doubt in the Cen- 
tury’s Poets (London 1898) 43-66; a portion of the same reprinted as “Clough, 
Arnold, and Newman,” Living Age ccxrx (Oct 1 1898) 67~ 70 205 


Arnold, Thomas. “Arthur Hugh Clough: A Sketch,” Nineteenth Century and 
After, xru (Jan 1898) 105-116; same in Eclectic Magazine cxxx (March 1898) 
358-364; same in Living Age ccxvi (Feb 5 1898) 382-389 206 
The most interesting portions of this reminiscence are those in which Arnold describes 

Clough as he was “in the brimming fulness of his powers”: facing the rush of the other side and 

struggling for the ball as goal-k at Rugby; “talking very brilliantly” on walking tours and 

long vacations; debating in a “rich, penetrating, original” strain as a member of the Decade; 
skiftn up the Cherwell or breakfasting m his rooms on Sunday morning and discussing the 
events of the day with the other members of the “little interior company” at Oxford. Perhaps 

most striking is the account of his reprimand of Matthew Arnold in 1858, Arnold’s sketch is a 

fitting complement to the “Memoir” in the 1869 edition (No 112). 


Max Müller, Frederick. Auld Lang Syne (New York 1898) 127-128 207 


Max Miiller seems to canfirm the implications of the letter from Clough to his sister, Nov 18 
[1846?], C 1 174-175, about an engagement or soe om Pe But the correct date of the 
letter may be 1851, in which case Blanche Smith would be the young woman referred to. 


Mortimer, John. “Concerning Arthur Hugh Clough,” Manchester Quarterly xvr 
(1898) 374-393 208 


White, Greenough. Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age (New York 1898) 
8-16 209 


1899 
Hale, E. E. James Russell Lowell and His Friends (Boston 1899) 135-137 210 


Lloyd, Richard J. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Proceedings of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Liverpool um (1899) 1-34 211 


Palgrave, Francis Turner. His Journals and Memories of His Life, by G. F. Pal- 
grave (London 1899) 6, 31, 36, 38, 41, 71, 107, 143, 166 212 


Shindler, Robert. “Tennyson, Arnold and Clough,” On Certain Aspects of Recent 
English Literature, Six Lectures (Neuphilologische Vortrage und Abhandlung, 
II, ed Wilhelm Vietor, Leipzig, London, New York 1902) 17-37 213 
These lectures were delivered at Marburg in the summer of 1899 and according to the author 

were meant to present “the fairly accepted views of the subject” rather than to “express any 
original opinions of one’s own.” Clough and Arnold are discussed on p 28ff, most of the space 
being devoted to Arnold. Shindler sees them as both having “pretty much the same views of 
life,” the dominant note of each being what we may call “the nostalgia of unbelief, the pain 
of decaying and dying faith.” 


1900 
Arnold, Thomas. Passages ina Wandering Life (London 1900) 56-64 214 
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Butler, A. G. The Three Friends: Story of Rugby in the Forties (London 1900) 
100-107 (See also No 396) 215 


Gates, Lewis E. “The Return to Conventional Life,” The Critic (New York) xxxvi 
(Feb 1900) 174-177; reprinted in Studies and Appreciations (New York 1900) 
32-38 


216 

Tuckwell, William. Reminiscences of Oxford (London 1900) 97-98 217 
1901 

Bridges, Robert. Miltons Prosody (Oxford 1901) 108-110; also in rev final ed 

(Oxford 1921) 106-109 218 


In his essay on the accentual hexameter, Bridges finds a great deal to praise in Clough’s 
poems: “My quotations are from Clough because I have found him an exception, and am 
charmed with the sympathetic esprit of his Bothte and Amours, in which he has handled a i 
of life, the romance of which is untractable to the Muse, and chosen for them a fairly 
satisfactory, though not a perfected form. If Clough did not quite know what he was doing in 
the versification ..., yet he of all men most certainly knew very well what he was not doing.” 


Marble, Annie Russell. “Messages of the Nineteenth-Century Poets,” Dial xxx 
(Feb 16 1901) 97-99 219 


Mount, C. B. “There Were Giants in the Land,” N&Q Aug 311901 p186 220 


Waugh, Arthur. “Victorian Voices of Doubt and Trust,” Current Literature xxx1 
(Nov 1901) 553-559; reprinted as “The Poetry of Reflection and Doubt” in 


Reticence in Literature (London 1924) 53-60 221 
1902 
[“Clough-Arnold Memorial”] Academy txm (July 12 1902) 51 222 
1903 


Omond, T. S. English Metrists (London 1903) 53, 93, 95, 97, 102, 104; slightly 
expanded in the “recast” volume (Oxford 1921) 40, 156-157, 169n, 177-179, 
284-285, 306, 308 223 
Most of his attention is on Clough’s hexameters: “Clough stands forth as a true though not a 


eat poet and an independent investigator and experimenter; but his experiments were too often 
Forced, | being out of accord with natural English prosody.” 


1904 
_ “Clough and Tennyson,” Academy txvi (Feb 20 1904) 205 224 


Collins, J.C. “Clough and Tennyson,” Academy rxvı (Jan 30 1904) 133 225 


Conway, Moncure Daniel. Autobiography (2 vols, New York 1904) 1 156, 278~ 
280; n 74-108 226 


Lewis, W. A. “Clough and Tennyson,” Academy ixvi (Jan 16 1904) 82; (Feb 20 
1904) 205 227 


Page, Curtis H. “Clough,” in British Poets of the Nineteenth Century (New York 
1904) 687 228 
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1906 

Benn, A.W. The History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century (2 
vols, London 1906) x 46-52, 426 229 
Benn emphasizes Clough ae O Nii and to the extent that Clough refused to accept any 


arbitrary judgments about dy eases hilosophical matters he is right; but he fails to appre- 
ciate properly @ what Matthew Id called Clough's “prophet side.” 


Herford, C. H. English Tales in Verse (London 1906) liv—lvi 230 


Sandford, E. G., ed. Memoirs of Archbishop Temple by Seven Friends (2 vols, 
London and New York 1906) 1 44, 52-53, 90-91, 153, 162n, 242, 297; n 416 (For 
Sandford’s “Appreciation,” see No 233) 231 


Winchester, Caleb Thomas. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Methodist Review txxxvin 
(Sept 1906) 716-732; reprinted in An Old Castle and Other Essays (New York 
1922) 362-380 232 


1907 
Sandford, E. G. Frederick Temple, An Appreciation, with a Biographical Intro- 
duction by William Temple (London 1907) xxv, xxxii, 16 (See No 231) 233 


Smith, Arnold. “Clough,” in The Main Tendencies of Victorian Poetry (London 
1907) 105-115 234 


1908 
Brooke, Stopford A. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” in Four Victorian Poets (New York 
1908) 30-55; reprinted 1910, 1913, 1964 235 
Brooke praises Clough’s for its clarity, its “ceaseless change of mood within ane 
atmosphere,” its excellent, light-flitting, kindly humour, its veracity, its intensely-felt matter. He 
also takes issue with Palgrave’s sree that one feels a doubt whether in verse Clough chose 
the right vehicle. Yet, despite this praise, Brooke denies Clough the name of major poet: he had 
oetic genius, only a gentle and diarning alent and his poetry remains “in the porch, not 
tithe temple of the Muses.” 


Hertwig, Doris. Der Einfluss von Chaucers “Canterbury Tales” auf die englische 
Literatur (Marburg 1908) 57-59 236 


1909 

Kellner, Leon. Die englische Literatur im Zeitalter der Königin Viktoria (Leipzig 
1909) 384-386; revised as Die englische Literatur der neuesten Zeit (Leipzig 
1921) 230-231 237 


1910 
C[hambers], E. K. “Clough, Arthur Hugh,” Encyclopaedia Britannica 11th ed v 
(New York 1910) 238 


Chapman, Edward Mortimer. “The Doubters and the Mystics,” in English Litera- 
ture in Account with Religion (Boston 1910) 426-432 239 


Milford, H. W. “Preface,” to Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough (London 1910) 
i~xiv 240 
Milford’s introductory essay is concerned mainly with a discussion of Clough’s use of the 

hexameter, particularly in the Bothie, which he considers a “noble poem.” He is eager to justfly 
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Clough’s management of the accentual hexameter because he believes that Clough’s importance 
in English poetry is dependent largely on the Bothie, on “his having shown there, cl enough 
if imperfectly, the potentialities of the accentual hexameter.” (For an answer to Milford see 
No 246.) 


Saintsbury, George. A History of English Prosody (3 vols, New York 1910) m 
408-410 241 


Smith, Goldwin. Reminiscences, ed Arnold Haultain (New York 1910) 72-73 242 
Walker, Hugh. The Literature of the Victorian Era (Cambridge 1910) 455- 
465 243 


1911 
Dakyns, Henry Graham. “Tennyson, Clough, and the Classics,” in Tennyson and 
His Friends, ed Hallam Tennyson (London 1911) 188-205 244 


Huth, Alfred O. Uber A. H. Clough’s “The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich.” Inaugu- 
ral Dissertation (Leipzig 1911) 945 
Huth’s study is a useful, if not stimulating or critical, examination of various aspects of the 

poem, He gives some attention to the characters, ideas, natural descriptions, personal and literary 

influences, and the form, often citing what others have said about each oe these. An appendix 
compares the first and the revised forms of the Bothie. 


Omond, T. S. [Review of No 240] MLR vı (Oct 1911) 539-541 246 


Omond thinks that the “true English hexameter” has yet to be written, but he finds valuable 
hints in the Bothie and Amours de Voyage. 


1912 
Dixon, William M. English Epic and Heroic Poetry (London 1912) 278 247 


Jones, Dora M. “English Writers and the Making of Italy,” London Quarterly 
Review cxvm (July 1912) 92-93 248 


Lutonsky, Paula, Arthur Hugh Clough. (Wiener Beitrage zur Englischen Phil- 
ologie, Bd xxxrx) Wien 1912 949 
A competent survey of his life and work; of special interest are the points she makes regard- 
a san of certain scenes in Dipsychus and Faust, and the ence of the Tübingen 
S on Clough’s religious thought as reflected in Easter Day, Epi-Strausstum, and The 
Shadow. 


1913 
[Brief review of No 255] The Athenaeum No 4495 (Dec 20 1912) 724 250 


Cook, Sir Edward. The Life of Florence Nightingale (2 vols, London 1913) 


passim 251 
Guyot, Edouard. Essai sur la formation philosophique du poète Arthur Hugh 
Clough: pragmatisme et intellectualisme (Paris 1913) 252 


Guyot’s demonstration of Clough’s “pragmatism” is too dependent on his own particular 
definitions of terms to be entirely satisfactory; but his examination of Dipsychus as the poem 
best illustrating Clough’s “impassioned” analysis and his refusal to accept any belief m for 
convention's sake is more cogently presented and thus has greater validity. 
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Rhys, Ernest. Lyric Poetry (London 1913) 355 253 
Schelling, Felix E. The English Lyric (Boston 1913) 223 254 


Whibley, Charles. “Introduction” to Poems (London 1913) ix-xxxvii; reprinted 
in 1920 255 
Whibley’s princłpal thesis is that Clough was not a great poetic artist because he was more 

concerned to state his difficulties and ideas accurately than artistically. “His thoughts clamoured 

so loudly for utterance that he could not control them, and instead of a great poet, he became, 
so to say, the mouthpiece of his own doubting age.” The discussion of the longer poems is devoted 

largely to Clough’s use of the hexameter, which he regards as largely unsuccessful. (For a 

rejoinder to Whibley’s estimate of Clough, see the next item.) 


1914 
“Arthur Hugh Clough,” Contemporary Review cv (Feb 1914) 285-288 256 
This reply to No 255 claims that Clough possessed “in wonderful measure” the very qualities 
that give the touch of immortality to Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton: the sense of 
, the critical mind, the human fellowship, the power to subordinate art to creation, the 
seaside ar peteone ep uopaoin “He is a great poet, whose work will still be alive when the 
large mass of nineteenth-century poetry will be as dead as the paper it is printed on.” 


B. “Russell Lowell on A. H. Clough,” Spectator cxa (Feb 14 1914) 263-264 257 
Gill, W. K. “A. H. Clough,” Spectator cxu (Feb 28 1914) 346 258 


“Poetical Works of Arthur Hugh Clough” [Review of No 255] Spectator cx 
(Feb 7 1914) 230-231 259 


Reed, Edward Bliss. English Lyrical Poetry (New Haven 1914) 178, 476-481, 
485, 547 260 


Scott, Dixon. “Clough’s Poems” [Review of No 255] The Bookman (London) xuv 


(Feb 1914) 270-271 261 
“Thyrsis,” TLS June 4 1914 p 271-272 262 
1915 
Hearn, Lafcadio. “Pessimists,” in Interpretations of Literature (2 vols, New York 

1915) 1 338-340, 341, 342, 343 263 
1916 
Clark, J. S. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” A Study of English and American Writers 

(New York 1916) 512-521 264 


Jones, W. Lewis. “Matthew Arnold, Arthur Hugh Clough, James Thomson,” in 
Cambridge History of English Literature (Cambridge 1916) xu Chapter IV; 
bibliography of Clough in the same volume by G. A. B[rown] 265 


1918 
“Eminent Victorians,” Spectator cxx (July 6 1918) 10 266 


Strachey, Lytton. Eminent Victorians (London 1918) 174-175, 187 (in the chap- 
ter on Florence Nightingale); 234-236 (in the chapter on Dr Arnold) 267 
A destructive caricature. (For a reply see No 309.) 
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Ward, Mrs Humphry. A Writers Recollections (2 vols, London 1918) 1 15-18, 
26, 53, 63-64, 113~119 268 
Important for the years at Oxford. 


1919 
Byrde, Margaretta B. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” The Chronicle (NY) xx ( Decem- 
ber 1919) 234-242; reprinted in Modern Churchman x (May 1920) 80-93 269 


Grey, Rowland. “The Poet of the Woman Worker,” Englishwoman (Jan 1919) 
29-33 270 


Hodgson, Geraldine E. Criticism at a Venture (London 1919) 53-57 271 
Nitchie, Elizabeth. Vergil and the English Poets (New York 1919) 217 272 


Osborne, James I. Arthur Hugh Clough (Landon 1919, Boston 1920) 273 

A generally sympathetic study, but undistinguished in both its biographical and critical por- 
tions, As biography, it lacks solidity and thoroughness; as criticism it lacks depth. At best, it may 
be regarded as a useful general introduction to study of Clough’s life and work. 


Shackford, Martha Hale. “The Clough Centennary: His Dipsychus,” Sewanee 
Review xxvn (Oct 1919) 401-410; reprinted with some revisions in Studies of 
Certain Nineteenth-Century Poets (Natick, Mass 1946) 47-55 274 
The first important study of Dipsychus. The author recognizes the source of Clough’s poetic 

power in his “eternal protest against spiritual ease and smugness” and analyzes pas aia from 
this point of view, calling it a “critique of pure worldliness.” E y helpful to the modern 
reader are her remarks on the Byronic elements in the poem and her emphasis on the irony that 
underlies the entire work. “For those who enjoy paradox. anthithesis, feigned cynicism, the play 
of concealed weapons, Clough offers examples of the keenest sort.” An important contribution 
to the canon of Clough criticism. 


1920 

“A Study of Clough,” TLS March 4 1920 p 153 275 
In this incisive review, the writer points out the shortcomings of Osborne's study of Clough 

(No 273), particularly his disincHnation to “dwell on the positive Soe of Clough’s Po 

and he himself stresses the underlyin eal of Clough’s work: “a fidelity of thought and feeling 

which is uncommon and wears w > Another point he makes bears repetition: “If Matthew 

Arnold’s view of poetry as a criticism of life applies to anyone, it certainly apples to Clough.” 


Elton, Oliver. Survey of English Literature, 1780-1880 (4 vols, New York 1920) 
m 260, 302; 1v 3 96-97, 313, 318, 376 276 


Krutch, Joseph Wood. “Log of a Spiritual Voyage” [Review of No 273] The Book- 
man (New York) rx (Aug 1920) 687-689 277 


Roberts, R. E. “Thrysis” [Review of No 273] The Bookman (London) uvm (April 
1920) 23-24 278 
Acknowledging that “Thrysis” gives an ee idea of its subject, Roberts emphasizes 


the modemity of Clough, particularly praising his depiction of the self-analytic, egotistic Claude, 
the hero of Amours de Voyage, who resembles the hero of a modem ao i 


S[tokoe,] F. W. “Dipsychus” [Review of No 273] The Athenaeum No 4687 
(Feb 27 1920) 268-269 279 
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1921 


Gosse, Sir Edmund. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Books on the Table (London 1921) 
127-135 280 


V[an] D[oren], M[ark] “Arthur Hugh Clough” [Review of No 273] Nation 
(New York) cxu (Jan 26 1921) 122-123 281 


1922 

Hewlett, Maurice Henry. “Teufelsdréckh in Hexameters,” Nineteenth Century 
and After xcı (Jan 1922) 68-75; reprinted in Extemporary Essays (London 
1922) p 176-187 282 


A good account of the Carlylian elements in the Bothie and the particular use Clough makes 
of them. 


1923 
Cazamian, Madeleine. Le Roman et les Idées en Angleterre (3 vols, Strasbourg 
1923) 1 260-261 283 


Drinkwater, John. Victorian Poetry (London 1923) 82, 84 284 
aen S. T. “Clough’s Prose,” Studies in Victorian Literature (London 1923) 
235-25 285 


to be read in conjunction with Beatty's (No 289). Williams, unlike Beatty, finds 
that ey prose is stylistically undistinguished; it is laborious, self-conscious, conventional, 
lacks charm. Capable writing, nothing more, it deserves to be forgotten except for one point: 
its relation to Si ough’s poe thought. (Part II of this bibliography indicates its greater range 
and value. ) 


1924 


Hoyt, Arthur S. The Spiritual Message of Modern English Poetry (New York 
1924) 185-195 286 


Kimbro, Gladys Mae. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Master’s Essay, University of Okla- 


homa 1924 287 
1925 
Knickerbocker, W. S. Creative Oxford: Its Influence in Victorian Literature 
(New York 1925) 94-98 288 
1926 
Beatty, Joseph M., Jr. “Arthur Hugh Clough as Revealed in His Prose,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly xxv (April 1926) 168-180 289 
One of the few studies devoted pane da to Clough’s prose, concentrating on his letters but 
touching on his essays and lectures. In discussing the content, the author makes a good case for 


the Straussian influence on alg ae sen ge Thought and skilfully traces his advance from 
spiritual ERUEN to concern welfare. Clough’s prose style is praised for its intel- 
lectual ce, impeccable taste, equability of temper. (Cf No 285.) 


Sprague, Janet Gilbertine. “Arthur Hugh Clough in Relation to the Victorian 
Doubt,” Williams Memorial Prize Essay, University of Rochester 1926. i 
script of 17 pages, plus a one-page bibliograhy 
After reviewing political and religious reform movements of the 1830s and 1840s, the ae 


cites some of Clough’s s poems to show the pathos of his carrying “suspension of judgment to the 
verge of futility.” 
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1927 
Cazamian, Louis. A History of English Literature, tr from the French by W. D. 
MaclInnes and the author (New York 1927) 1m 339, 385-386, 387 ® 291 


Knickerbocker, W. S. “Matthew Arnold at Oxford,” Sewanee Review xxxv (Oct 
1927) 399-418 292 


Sams, Vera E. “Arthur Hugh Clough: A Study of His Thought,” Master’s Essay, 
University of Texas 1927 293 


1928 
Fehr, Bernhard. Die englische Literature des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts ( Wild- 
park-Potsdam 1928) 189-190 294 


Gobrecht, W. R. “Is There a God?” The Gospel Message in Great Poems (New 
York 1928) 161-175 295 


Grierson, H. J. C. Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy (London 1928) 96 296 


Stet. [Welby, T. E.] “Back Numbers, LXXVIII,” The Saturday Review cxuv 
(June 23 1928) 805; reprinted as “Clough” in his Back Numbers (London 1929) 
106-110 297 


1929 

Lucas, F. L. a ” Life and Letters Today u (May 1929) 344-360; same as 
“Clou ht Victorian Poets (Cambridge 1930) 55-74; Ten Victorian Poets 
(1940 ee 298 
This superficial essay abounds in destructive statements made in well-turned phrases: Clough 

suffered from “Rugbeian elephantiasis of the conscience”; “This child of Difidence was bred up 


to Too-good, then sent to live in Doubting Castle”; “He is Hamlet, Hamlet with a touch of 
Polonius — not S 


McCormick, Mary E. “Arnold and Clough: A Comparative Study of Religious 
Thought,” Master’s Essay, Cornell 1929 299 


Meissner, Paul. “Pessimistische Strömungen im englischen Geistesleben des 19. 


Jahrhunderts,” Englische Studien Lxv (1929) 445 300 
Turner, Albert Morton. “A Study of Clough’s Mari Magno,” PMLA xuv (June 
1929) 569-589 301 


An investigation of the autobiographical elements and the influence of Chaucer and Crabbe 
in these last poems of Clough. 


Weatherhead, Thomas E. The Afterworld of the Poets ... (London 1929) 144- 


153 302 
1930 
Kent, Muriel. “A Balliol Scholar,” Criterion rx (July 1930) 675-688 303 


Krahmer, Alfred John. “Arthur Hugh Clough in America,” Masters Essay, 
Columbia 1930 304 


8 The first volume of this book is by Emile Legouis. 
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Wright, H. G. “Clough and Wales,” Welsh Outlook, July 1930, p 194-195 305 


1931 
Garrod, H. W. “Clough,” Poetry and the Criticism of Life (Cambridge, Mass 
1931) 109-127 306 


Gredler, Hazel, R. “Arthur Hugh Clough: A Character Study,” Master’s Essay 
Cornell 1931 307 


King, Carlyle. “Arthur Hugh Clough: A Critical Study,” Doct Diss University of 
Toronto 1931 - 308 


MacCarthy, Desmond. “Clough,” Portraits (London 1931) 63-67 (In the dedica- 
tion MacCarthy indicates that the essay was written earlier. ) 309 


Criticizing the derogatory judgments of both Swinburne and Strachey (Nos 178 and 267), 
MacCarthy Clough “a man of strong will, a steady man with an unusual power of persistence 
and self-control; he was more like a muscle-bound athlete than a g in of will 
power.” As poet, MacCarthy finds Clough “unique” in his own time, particularly in his fidelity 
to facts and his refusal to heighten his own feelings. “We ought to be thankful P did not ride 
off Hke his contemporaries on the high horse of some prophetic cause, or even on Pegasus.” An 
important corrective to much of the unfavorable and eading criticism about Clough. 


1932 
Doorn, Willem van. Theory and Practice of English Narrative Verse since 1833 
(Amsterdam 1932) 116-127 310 


Lowry, H. F. “Introduction,” to The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh 
Clough (Oxford 1932) 1-53 (See No 13 for the letters) 311 
Lowry’s introductory essay not only provides a deeper insight into the relationship between 

the two poets, but a an ee contribution to a better appreciation of ee ae char- 

acter and th t. He stresses Clough’s claim to the name of poet and critic, analyzes his moral 
and aesthetic i and indicates the extent of Clough’s influence on his younger friend, which 
is greater than most scholars have realized. “The depth [in Arnold] was, to be sure, 
already there; it only needed sounding. And in this last work Clough unquestionably had a part.” 


Peake, L. S. “A. H. Clough as a Religious Teacher,” Modern Churchman xxu 
(July 1932) 191-199 312 
A deta: discussion of Clough’s attitude towards nature, God, pain and evil, duty, and 
immortality. The analysis of Clough’s concept of duty is of special value. 


Wolfe, Humbert. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” in The Eighteen-Sixties ed John Drink- 
water (London 1932) 20-50 313 
Dwelling on the unfulfilled promise that many saw in Clough, Wolfe supplies his own thests 

as to why it remained ed. It was not religious difficulty. What absorbed and finally 

destroyed him was the struggle of “the innate satirical genius s g in vain to rid itself of the 
swaddling-clothes of Arno and of all the honourable and clogging pieties of the period.” 


1933 
“Arnold and Clough,” TLS, Jan 12 1933 p 13-14 314 


Bonnerot, Louis. [Review of No 311] Revue Anglo-Américaine x (Aug 1933) 
532-533 315 
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B[rand]] A. [Review of No 311] Archiv für das Studium der Neuren Sprachen 


cLxIv (1933) 138-139 316 
Dodds, J. W. “Arnold and Clough” [Review of No 311] Virginia Quarterly Review 
x (July 1933) 453-457 317 
Harris, Alan. “Matthew Arnold: The Unknown Years,” Nineteenth Century and 
After cxm (April 1933) 498-509 318 
Hartwell, R. M. “Arthur Hugh Clough: An Impression of a Victorian,” Master's 
Essay, McGill 1933 319 
Holloway, Owen E. “Clough and Oriel,” TLS, March 23 1933, p 200 320 


Kingsmill, Hugh. “Matthew Arnold and Arthur Clough” [Review of No 311] The 
English Review Lvi (Feb 1933) 227-230 321 


Knickerbocker, W. A. “Semaphore: Arnold and Clough,” Sewanee Review x11 
(April 1933) 152-174 (Concerned with No 311) 322 


Trilling, Lionel. “The Youth of Arnold,” Nation cxxxvi (Feb 22 1933) 211 (cf 
No 339) 323 
The decided change in Arnold from an “enormously and attractively alive and unhampered” 

individual to the “unattractive,” the “dull, unsparkling n of mediocre emotions” found in 

the Russell letters seems to Trilling clearly discernible in the correspondence A agpeepets by Lowry, 

and the crisis that occurred in his friendahip with Clough is the symbol of that change. pete 5 

was the symbol of Arnold’s youth, and Clough, with his fluctant doubts, was inviting the wor 

to kill him, spiritually and materially, while Arnold was trying to make himself at home in that 


world.” 


Winwar, Frances. Poor Splendid Wings (Boston 1933) 324 324 


Young, Karl. “Matthew Arnold,” Saturday Review of Literature mx (April 15 
1933) 539 325 
Reviewing the Lowry edition of the Arnold-Clough letters, Young traces three phases of their 

friendship: Pest, Clough attempted to regulate the “intellectual waywardness” of Matt; second, 

Arnold assumed the master’s rod; third, a “quiet estrangement” hovered over their friendship. 


Zabel, Morton D. “Corydon to Thyrsis,” Commonweal xvu (April 5 1933) 640- 
641 326 


For Zabel, the Letters to Clough shows that Clough was to Arnold “a mirror of his own pro- 
foundest problems.” 


1934 

Cunliffe, John W. “Mid-Victorian Poets,” in Leaders of the Victorian Revolution 
(New York 1934) 235-236 327 

1936 


“Arthur Hugh Clough,” in Bibliographies of Twelve Victorian Authors, compiled 
by T. G. Ehrsam and R. H. Deily, under the direction of R. M. Smith (New 
York 1936) 68-75 328 
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Roberts, Michael, ed. “Introduction,” to The Faber Book of Modern Verse ( Lon- 
don 1936) 11-14 329 


Quotes selections from Amours de Voyage to illustrate the modernity of Clough’s poetry; shows 
some specific resemblances in tone, intention, and “metaphysical” quality to the poetry of Pound 
and Eliot. 


Scudder, Townsend. “Incredible Recoil: A Study in Aspiration,” American 
Scholar v (Winter 1936) 35-48; reprinted in slightly different form in The 
Lonely Wayfaring Man (London 1936) 154-167 330 


An imaginative re-creation of Emerson’s high expectations of his English friend aroused by his 
reading of the Bothte, and his subsequent grief and disappointment at his later failure, the 
victim of an “extraordinary recoil,” who passed, defeated, “through the portals of his own 
dissolution.” Emerson could only ponder “the ae aspiration, the amazing retreat,” both 
so evident in the poem Amours de Voyage, the ending of which was to him so unsatisfying. Some 
of the imaginative deductions aye at by the author have been corrected by subsequent pub- 
lications, but the essay retains interest as a critical tour de force. 


1937 


Bush, Douglas. Mythology and the Romantic Tradition in English Poetry ( Cam- 
bridge, Mass 1937) 274-275 331 


Routh, H. V. Towards the Twentieth Century (New York 1937) 156, 167-170 332 


As far as Routh is concerned, Clough “resigned himself” when he resigned Oxford; his univer- 
sity career sapped his inspiration, unsettled his thoughts, and oppressed his buoyancy and crea- 
tiveness. Accordingly, the Bothie, the only poem of Clough’s that Routh believes worth any con- 
sideration, takes on great significance; it becomes a symbol of Clough’s own life, partly because 
it is full of promise, and partly because that was not . The other poems have 
some excellent ideas and passages, but “none of them really expresses what the poet was feeling.” 
For this critic, then, Clough “sacrificed his literary career to this concentrated lack of concentra- 
tion.” 


. 


1938 

“Clough, the Minor Prophet: (A Victim of Victorian Malaise)” [Review of No 
334] TLS, Oct 8 1938, p 638 333 

Levy, Goldie. Arthur Hugh Clough: 1819-1861 (London 1938) 334 


An important biographical study of Clough, not superseded by Lady Chorley’s (No 459), 
supplying details of his movements during most of his life, and utilizing much contemporary 
material. Of no critical value. 


MacCarthy, Desmond. “The Modern Poet,” The Sunday Times (London), 
Dec 25 1938, p 6 335 


In this brief notice of Goldie Levy’s biography, MacCarthy’s judgment that Clough was not 

a great poet, but a “rare” one whose contribution to English poetry is “unique and valuable” is 

. He refutes the so-called “failure” of Clough; points out the similar difficulties faced 

by Clough and our modern poets, and how the former met them; and emphasizes the fact that 
Clough wrote some noteworthy poetry. 


1939 


oe Louis. [Review of No 334] Etudes Anglaises m (July 1939) 275- 
6 336 


Largely unfavorable; Bonnerot notes the fine bibliography and wealth of biographical detail, 
but he contests the main thesis of the study — i.e., “Clough is more interesting fen his poetry.” 
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Fucilla, Joseph G. “Bibliographies of Twelve Victorian Authors: A Supplement” 
[to No 328] MP xxxvu (Aug 1939) 89-96 337 


Palmer, F. W. “The Relation of Arthur Hugh Clough to the Intellectual Move- 
ments of His Time,” Doct Diss University of lowa 1939 338 


Trilling, Lionel. Matthew Arnold (New York 1939, reissued with additional 
material in 1949) passim; essentially the same point of view in his “Introduc- 
tion” to The Portable Matthew Arnold (New York 1949) esp 16-19 (Cf No 
323 ) 339 
Trilling sees Arnold’s “long sad personal” battle with Clough, fought “under a cloak af aes- 

thetic discussion,” as a battle against the “driving restless movement of the critical intellect.” 
Knowing that his own poetic genius was not of the greatest, Arnold perceived that it had to be 
ied against the “incapacitating force” which Clough represented. Hence arose their debate 
on poetry and poetic theory, of which, unfortunately, we have only one side preserved in Lowry’s 
edition of the letters. This first chapter of Trilling’s study provides excellent insight into the atti- 
tude of the early aesthetically in Arnold towards his older friend. To Arnold, Clough’s 
poetry is too much “of the head”; he is too much of a “mere d——d depth hunter in poetry” and 
not enough of that cherished ideal of the early Amold — the artist. 


1940 

Rudman, H. W. Italian Nationalism and English Letters: Figures of the Risorgi- 
mento and Victorian Men of Letters (London 1940) 12, 84, 85, 86, 132, 290, 
349, 427 340 


194] 

Brown, G. A. P., (revised by J. P. Curgenven) “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature ed F. W. Bateson (Cambridge 1941) 
mm 264-265 34] 


“Cain in Literature,” N&Q Sept 27 1951 p 187 342 


Carter, John. “Clough to Churchill: A Memorable Experience,” Publishers’ 
Weekly, Aug 2 1941 p 309-311 343 


Morley, Christopher. “Clough and the United States,” Publishers’ Weekly, Aug 16 
1941 p 449 344 
“Purchase of MS of ‘Say Not’ at Sotheby’s,” N&Q July 12 1941 p 15 349 


“Scribner Presents Manuscript to Churchill,” Publishers’ Weekly, July 19 1941 
p 190 346 


1942 

Price, Fanny. “Clough and Patmore,” N&O Dec 19 1942 p 376 347 

Dickinson, Patric. “Books in General,” New Statesman and Nation xvi (Oct 23 
1943) 271 348 

Palmer, Francis W. “Was Clough a Failure?” Philological Quarterly xxu (Jan 
1943) 58-68 349 


PA REE E O R G age Male a en cat So deftned, Palmer answers 
the title question negatively. A “disproportionate” emphasis has given, he thinks, to Clough’s 
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sceptical habit of mind, and his classification as a doubter is, at best, a half-truth. Through a 

y of Clough’s longer poems, particularly the later Mari Magno, and his letters and essays, 
Palmer demonstrates that Clough held positive moral convictions and positive social attitudes, 
and that he gave them full expression in his work and in his own life. The essay is one answer 
to those critics who would follow that tradition that labels Clough a failure. 


1944 

Palmer, Francis W. “The Bearing of Science on the Thought of Arthur Hugh 
Clough,” PMLA rx (March 1944) 212-225 350 
Palmer shows that Clough was not unaware of the scientific movements of his day. He traces 

the poet’s interest in scientilic investigation, the im ce he assigned to objectivity, his concern 

for Biblical criticism, his evolutionary outlook, and his “modern” religious viewpoint. The analy- 

sis of Natura Naturans in relation to evolution is important. 


1945 
Benét, W. R. “The Phoenix Nest,” Saturday Review of Literature xxvm (Jan 20 
1945), 40-41 351 


Benét cites a letter from Eric Underwood telling of the presentation of a bust of Clough to 
the City Hall of Charleston, S.C. 


Bibliographies of Studies in Victorian Literature ... 1932-1944, ed W. D. Temple- 
man (Urbana 1945) 352 


Mulhauser, Frederick, Jr. “Clough’s ‘Love and Reason, ” MP xium (Nov 1945) 
174-186 353 


Using three unpublished versions and the final published one of this poem, Mulhauser makes 
two important points. First, he aP at least a partial answer to those critics who dismiss 
Clough’s love lyrics as “impersonal, stilted, intellectualized” by showing the process by which 
this one became transformed in both language and intent from a al consideration of the 
best time for a young man to marry into an intellectualized and philosophical discussion of the 
relation between love and reason. Second, he sheds some badly needed light on Clough’s method 
of poetic composition. 


Underwood, Eric. “A. H. Clough,” TLS Sept 8 1945 p 427 354 

1947 

Bishop, Morchard. “Thyrsis; or, the Importance of Not Being Earnest,” in The 
Pleasure Ground, ed Malcolm Elwin (London 1947) 61-74 355 


Bonnerot, Louis. Matthew Arnold, “Empédocle sur L'Etna” (“Empedocles on 
Etna”), étude critique et traduction (Paris 1947) 63-68, on similarities and 
differences between Dipsychus and Empedocles 356 


—— Matthew Arnold, Poète: Essai de Biographie Psychologique (Paris 1947) 
passim, esp 20-29, 454—458, 477-482 357 


Etherington, M. “Clough at Oxford,” Church Quarterly Review cxxxav (July 
1947) 184-195 358 


Turner, Paul. “Dover Beach and The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” English 
Studies xxvn (Dec 1947) 173-178 (Cf No 366) 359 
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1948 
Chew, Samuel C. “Matthew Arnold and Arthur Hugh Clough,” in A Literary 
History of England, ed A. C. Baugh (New York 1948) 1405-1407 360 


McAllaster, Elva Arline. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” in “The Oxtord Movement and 
Victorian Poetry,” Doct Diss University of Illinois 1948, Pages 99-113, 276 361 


Norrington, A. L. P. “Say not, the struggle nought availeth,” Essays ... Presented 
to Sir Humphrey Milford (Oxford 1948) 29—41 362 


1949 
Yeoman, John R. H. “Mr. MacNeice’s Poems,” TLS Nov 18 1949 p 751 363 


The writer sees a similarity between the Bothie and MacNeice’s Autumn Journal, and he is 
puzzled why so few people seem to a ae either. “Here are two simple unpretentious 
poems — quietly charming and occasio — which maintain an evenly good standard 
throughout.” The similarity of Clough and bari pen poets is being noticed by many critics: 
see in particular Nos 329, 373, 392, and 499. 

1950 
Heath-Stubbs, John. The Darkling Plain (London 1950) 108-111 364 


Macdonald, Isobel. “Victorian Verse Novels,” Listener Mar 16 1950 p 485-486 365 


Trawick, Buckner, B. “The Sea of Faith and the Battle by Night in Dover Beach,” 
PMLA xxv (Dec 1950) 1282-83 (Cf No 359) 366 


1951 
Badger, Kingsbury. “Arthur Hugh Clough as Dipsychus,” Modern Lengua 
Quarterly xm (March 1951) 39-56 


Brewster, Joan, “Arthur Hugh Clough: His Thought and Art,” Masters m 
University College, University of London 1951 


Buckley, J. H. The Victorian Temper (Cambridge, Mass 1951) 26, 52, 107-108, 
110, 116, 235 369 


Johari, G. P. “Arthur Hugh Clough at Oriel and at University Hall,” PMLA Lxvı 
(June 1951) 405-425 370 
The author supplies further information about Clough’s years at Oxford and University Hall. 

He shows conclusively that Clou ogs resignation from Oxford was of his own choice, but that 

his departure from University Hall was not. His services were terminated because the Council 

felt the affairs of the Hall were not prospering under Clough’s direction. Especially helpful in 
revealing Clough’s difficulties with the members of the Council on moral and religious questions. 


Lovelace, R. E. “Wordsworth and the Early Victorians,” Doct Diss Teya a 
Wisconsin 1951 


Norrington, A. L. P. “Preface” to The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed H. F. 
Lowry, A. L. P. Norrington, and F. L. Mulhauser (Oxford 1951) v—xiv 372 


The “Preface” consists of a very brief biographical sketch, a chronological listing of the 
published editions of Clough’s poetry, an explanation of the editorial practices and standards 
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followed by the editors of the 1951 edition, and a discussion and analysis of Clough’s hexameters. 
(See Part I, No 99, for a critical comment on the 1951 edition.) 


Pritchett, V. S. “Books in General,” New Statesman and Nation x11 n.s. (Jan 6 
1951) 15-16; same as “The Poet of Tourism” in Books in General (London 1953) 
1-6 373 
Pritchett, in an ap tive essay on Amours de Voyage, cites Clough as one of the few Vic- 

torians who seem to belong to our time rather than their own. 


Robertson, D. A., Jr. “Clough’s ‘Say Not’ in MS,” N&Q Nov 10 1951 499-500 (See 
Part I, No 81) 374 


— “Dover Beach’ and ‘Say Not,’” PMLA xvi (Dec 1951) 919-928. (Receipt 
of the offprint of this article noted by the editor in N&O March 1 1952 p 104.) 375 


“The Poetry of Clough,” TLS Nov 23 1951 p 748 376 

The reviewer of the 1951 edition of the Poems ier pe Clough’s modernity, particularly 
evident in Dipsychus and Mari Magno. In his own way Clough, like Browning in another, “admit- 
ted more of the quality of coinage of prose into the currency of poetry.” More im t, this 
technique was a deliberate one, rather than an “exercise” in the tradition of Don Juan; it was 
“a serious integrity of art” regarded as bound, and indeed solely existing, to reveal a psychologi- 
cal stage of human imagination. An important article in recent criticism of Clough. 


Woodham-Smith, Cecil. Florence Nightingale (New York 1951) passim 377 


1952 4 

Abercrombie, Ralph. “Clough” [Review of the Poems] Spectator cuxxxvur (Jan 18 
1952) 86 378 
Abercrombie takes issue with the commonly held notion of Clough as an “earnest eminent 

Victorian.” Lytton Strachey’s account of Clough (No 267) is “a Merce travesty, based obviously 

on distorted secondhand evidence.” There are dull stretches in Clough, but he also at times 

comes to life and writes with “an adult irony and intelligence, a vivacious wordly feeling for 

reality” that must confound anyone who thinks of him as a prig. 


Baum, Paull “Clough and Arnold,” Modern Language Notes txvm (Dec 1952) 
546-547 379 


Curvegnen, John. “Theodore Walrond: Friend of Arnold and Clough,” Durham 
Universtiy Journal xxiv (March 1952) 56-61 380 


Dalglish, Doris N. “Arthur Hugh Clough: The Shorter Poems,” Essays in Critt- 
cism u (Jan 1952) 38-53 38] 


The author is surprised by the neglect into which the shorter poems have fallen and is exas- 
perated at seeing “so much rough-hewn excellence, even loveliness lying unread.” Her incon- 
clusive findings an examination of his religious poems are far from satisfactory; her con- 
clusions about his lyrics on friendship and his satiric pieces on society and human nature are 
more convincing, Worth repeating is her advice on the propér approach to his lyrics: “With 
much of Clough’s poetry a second or a third reading is necessary before one can dig through the 
sheer solidity of thought and discover the spring of imagination. He demands concentrated read- 
ing, for he usually lacks surface attention. 


4 The Poems under review in this year and the next is the 1951 edition referred to in No 372. 
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Mack, Edward C., and W. H. G. Armytage. Thomas Hughes: The Life of the 
Author of Tom Brown's Schooldays (London 1952) 15, 29, 41, 42, 73 382 


Maison, Margaret. “Poetic Melancholy: A Study of Alfred Tennyson, Matthew 
Arnold, and Arthur Hugh Clough,” Master’s Essay, King’s College, University 
of London 1952 383 


[Review of the Poems] The Listener xuvu (April 24 1952) 682, 685 384 


[Review of the Poems] In “Reviews,” Durham University Journal xxiv (March 
1952) 75-76 385 
Clough emerges decisively as “a poet of rank,” for his major poems are full of positive virtues. 

Dipsychus, with its gusto, range of mood, humour, and understanding of the heart of man, will 

probably be counted as his masterpiece. 


Schmezer, Guido. Das poetische Genus in den Gedichten von Matthew Arnold 
und Arthur Hugh Clough, Inaugural Dissertation (Berne 1952) 386 
The author examines twenty-five categories of words, such as earth, nature, water, life, death, 

soul, destiny, hope, fame, to see what “gender” each P uses with that word; because of the 

limited samplings and the uncritical approach the study is of limited value. 


Townsend, F. G. “Clough’s “The Struggle’: The Text, Title, and Date of Publica- 
tion,” PMLA rxvu (Dec 1952) 1191-92. (See Part I, No 81) 387 


Willey, Basil. “Books in General,” New Statesman and Nation, xixu n.s. (Jan 26 
1952) 100-101 388 


Following the lead of the critical tradition, Willey uses the occasion of reviewing the 1951 
Poems to compare Clough with Arnold, to the former’s disadvantage. Clough “suffered all his 
life from an incapacity to make up his mind,” and his life and work leave upon us the impression 
of unfulfilled promise. 


1953 
Berlind, Bruce. “A Curious Accomplishment,” Poetry uxxxu (April 1953) 27- 
34 389 


In this review of the 1951 Poems, Berlind laments the poet’s lack of an “objective grip” on 
reality that would have given him better artistic control, and he cites “Bl are those who 
have not seen” as an example that reveals this particular defect. The poet's ambivalent attitude, 
go Clearly depicted in the , prevents any “total attitude” from emerging. Yet, the reviewer 
concludes: “Perhaps the ultimate twinge of dissatisfaction ... is in part a sense of guilt at our 
own facile disregard of that second thought.” 


Garrod, H. W. [Review of the Poems] RES ww n.s. (Jan 1953) 81-83 380 


“Gift of Manuscripts of Poetical Works of A. H. Clough,” Bodleian Library Record 
tv (1953) 289-290 391 


Jump, J. D. “Clough’s Amours de Voyage,” English xx (Summer 1953) 176- 
178 392 


The author calls the poem “a minor masterpiece,” one of the finest and most readable longer 
poems of the Victorian age. Viewing it as a serio-comic novel in verse, he finds its merits in fhe 
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freedom and confidence with which the hexameter form is handled, the skilful characterization 
of the protagonist, and the treatment of theme in a serio-comic vein instead of the nineteenth- 
century tradition of “elevated” poetry. 


Maxwell, J.C. “Arnold’s Letters to Clough: A Correction,” NéQ Oct 1953 p 440 
393 


Norrington, A. L. P. “Clough and In Memoriam,” RES 1 n.s. (Oct 1953) 364 394 


Rudman, H. W. “Clough: ‘Say not the Struggle,” N@&Q June 1953 p 261-263 
(See Part I, No 81) 395 


Tillotson, Kathleen. “Rugby 1850: Arnold, Clough, Walrond, and In Memoriam,” 
RES wns. (April 1953) 122-140 (See No 215) 396 


Tompkins, J. M. S. [Review of the Poems] Modern Language Review xiv 
(April 1953) 206-207 397 
For Tompkins, the accurate and complete texts of the poems, cularly of Dipsychus, hel 

us to see Fig sides of Clough, rather than only that emphasized by Arnold in Thyrsis. “Clough 

is worth remembering in his totality, for his satire, his gaiety with the thread of twisted steel in 
it, for the ‘spoken’ note of his varied verse, . . . and for the plain, exact and often conversational 
diction, which [his conternporaries] found insufficiently elevated.” 


1954 
“Master and Pupils,” TLS June 18 1954 p 397 [Review of No 401] 398 


[Review of Frances Woodward's The Doctor's Disciples] N@Q Aug 1954 p 368 
399 


The reviewer disagrees with some of the author’s statements about Clough’s poetry and life: 
“He cannot agree that some verses of Clough to his wife were doggerel. He cannot agree that 
Clough’s eventual finding of a sphere of humble usefulness . . . was a declension from writing 


more poems. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. “New Verses by Arthur Hugh Clough,” TLS June 18 1954 
400 400 


Commentary on some translations contained in an article by Clough entitled “Illustrations of 
Latin Lyrical Metres.” (See Part II, No 19.) 


Woodward, Frances, “Arthur Hugh Clough,” The Doctor’s Disciples (London 
1954) Chap I p 127-179 401 
A rapid survey of Clough’s life and work that is largely unfavorable in its conclusions. The 
author Ends Dr Arnold’s influence on the g Clough an enervating one; she agrees with F. L. 
Lucas and Osborne that Newmanism and Ward were difficulties too great for Clough to over- 
come, and that at Oxford his position was “irreparably undermined”; and she believes that his 
last years were spent in drudgery, a poor ending to a life of little “positive achievement.” 


1955 
Jump, J.D. Matthew Arnold (London 1955) passim, esp p 24-32 402 


1956 
Allott, Kenneth. “An Arnold-Clough Letter: References to Carlyle and Tenny- 
son, N&O June 1956 p 267 403 
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Bertram, J. “The Ending of Clough’s Dipsychus,” RES vu n.s. (Jan 1956) 59- 
60 404 


Bibliographies of Studies in Victorian Literature . . . 1945-1954, ed Austin Wright 
(Ur 1956) 405 


Johnson, W. Stacy. “Parallel Imagery in Arnold and Clough,” English ua 
xxxvi (Feb 1956) 1-11 
Shows by numerous nia dias E PET E EET ET 
correspondence or debate in poetic form and affirms that the two poets were more important to 
each other poetically than has often been thought. 


Terhune, A. McKinley. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” The Victorian Poets: A Guide to 
Research, ed F. E. Faverty (Cambridge, Mass 1956) 104-110 407 


Tillotson, Kathleen. “Matthew Arnold and Carlyle,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy xın (London 1956) 133-153 (esp 137) 408 


Timko, Michael. “The Lyrics of Arthur Hugh Clough: Their Background and 
Form,” Doct Diss University of Wisconsin 1956 409 


Willey, Basil. More Nineteenth-Century Studies ( London 1956) 44, 45, 107, 114 
410 


1957 
Cockshut, A. O. J. [Review of Correspondence] Manchester Guardian, Dec 10 
1957 p 4 411 


Fairchild, Hoxie N. “Clough,” Religious Trends in English Poetry (New York 
1957) rv (1830-1880) Chap xvm 505-527 412 
The chapter devoted to Clough ERER SH the spiritual difficulties the poet experienced in his 
life and depicted in his poetry; but 's religious development and final position are blurred 
by the author’s method of bringing in quotations from various poems without any regard to dates 
and a ee g the ideas found in them. To be under- 
aa religious poetry needs to be p the context of his life and thought (cf Nos 
114 and 446 


Faber, Geoffrey. Jowett: A Portrait with Background (Cambridge, Mass 1957) 
30, 108, 112, 126n2, 126-127, 160, 188, 306, 316, 333-334, 335 (See Nos 6, 12) 413 


Gollin, Richard M. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature, supplementary volume, ed George Watson (Cambridge 1957) v 


414 
Houghton, Walter E. The Victorian Frame of Mind, 1830-1870 (New Haven 
1957) 106-109; and see index 415 


Howard, William. “Clough’s Say not the Struggle Naught[sic] Availeth,” ie 
cator ( March 1957) item 59 (See Part I, No 81) 


“If His Hopes Were Dupes Fears May Be Liars,” The Times (London) Oct 31 
1957 p 13 417 
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Macaulay, Rose. “Victorian “Angst’,” The Listener uvm (Dec 5 1957) 9387 418 


In her review of the Correspondence she decides that Clough was a highly intelligent versifier, 
a prig in a quite pleasant sense, and a fairly entertaining letter writer. 


Mulhauser, F. L. “Introduction” to The Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
ed F. L. Mulhauser (2 vols, Oxford 1957) 1 xili-xxiii (See No 7 for comment on 
the letters ) 419 


Rather than pea Aa AP come to any definite conclusions about Clough’s life and work in 
his introductory essay to the Correspondence, the editor is more interested in pointing out various 
aspects that need further study. He suggests, for instance, the qualities of Clough’s personality 
that need more consideration: his shyness and conscientiousness; he finds that the motives for 
Clough’s resignation from Oxford were more complicated than has generally been supposed; and, 
contrary to many criticisms of Clough’s life, he believes that the poet did achieve during his last 
years a pattern of living that brought him satisfaction. 


Nicolson, Harold. “Say Not the Struggle ... ,” The Observer (London) Dec 15 
1957 p 12 420 
To Nicolson, reviewing the Corr , the eni of Clough is unsolved. “His char- 

acter remains a fascinating specimen of an unfulfilled prodigy.” 


Reid, J.C. The Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore (London 1957) 193, 325 421 


Roll-Hansen, Diderik. The Academy, 1869-1879 (Copenhagen 1957) 37, 134, 
208, 207 429 


{ Tillotson, Geoffrey] “A Searcher for the Truth,” TLS Dec 6 1957 p 738 423 

This review of the Correspondence finds that the letters reveal Clough as “one of the most 
searching thinkers” of his time, and as a “strong man.” Although on one occasion Clough referred 
to hi as “weak and sana der was in a “context that towered with strength.” We must 
not make the mistake of judging him “merely on some of his acts.” (The writer acknowledged the 
authorship in a personal letter to the editors. ) 


Spender, Stephen. “The Voice of Honest Doubt,” in “Great Writers Rediscov- 
ered,” The Sunday Times (London) Nov 3 1957 p 10 424 


While Spender rightly states that Strachey’s portrait of Clough (see No 267) is an unfair 
one, his own of Clough as “ apply in love with the Arnolds, who played the role of God to 
him,” and his Te of gh’s main c theme as a “kind of underground protest 
against them and ideas about duty and ty” are T exaggerated, However, his 
analysis of Clough’s poetic method and a ho nd aah main point being that Clou 
was writing at a time when there ifi no BERETA “modernist” form into which 
could fit his poetic ideas. It is against tbis backgroun t Clough’s willingness to sacrifice per- 
fection of form for sincerity of vocabulary, his use of a language which “exactly envoy He 
temperament and his meaning, and which is idiomatically modem,” should be seen. “His poetry 
and his case,” Spender concludes, “do hold our attention: which means that on some level they 
are a success... . Briefly, Tennyson and Browning found forms which they sometimes used per- 
fectly, but the very perfection of the forms inhibited them from using a contemporary idiom in 
which to convey contemporary experience or a discussion of disturbing current ideas.” 


1958 i 

Allott, Kenneth. “Clough’s Letters,” Essays in Criticism vra (Oct 1958) 438- 
446 425 
In his review of the Correspondence, Allott presents a good analysis of the differences in edi- 

torial methods of Mrs Clough and Mulhauser, and the positive gains from those of the latter. He 

also asks if there is not a trace of enon in the “good sense” of contemporaries like Temple 

and Matthew Arnold when it is set beside Clough’s “scrupulous drifting.” 
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Gollin, R. M. “Sandford’s Bid for the Edinburgh Professorship and Arthur Hugh 
Clough’s Expectations,” NQ Nov 11 1958 p 470-472 


Killham, John. Tennyson and “The Princess” (London 1948) 427 
Chapters V and VI on the feminist controversy provide valuable background for the Bothie, 
which is mentioned on p 118, 142. 


Parkinson, Thomas. “The Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough,” Victorian 
Studies 1 (June 1958) 367-369 [Review of the Corr ] 428 


Thompson, Lawrance. “A Hidden, Inner Life, New York Times Book Review 
Jan 26 1958 p 4 [Review of the Correspondence] 429 


Timko, Michael. [Review of the Correspondence] Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology uva (Oct 1958) 825-829 430 


Veyriras, Paul. “Un Regain d’ Intérét pour Arthur Hugh Clough,” oe 
Anglaises x1 (Juillet - Sept 1958) 226-228 


Winther, S. K. [Review of the Correspondence] Modern Language Harien Le RF 
(Sept 1958) 211-272 


1959 
Bertram, James. [Review of the Correspondence] RES x n.s. (Aug 1959) 313- 
316 433 


Gollin, Richard M. “Arthur Hugh Clough: The Formative Years,” Doct Diss 
University of Minnesota 1959; summary in Dissertation Abstracts xx (1959) 
2276 434 


Haight, Gordon S. [Review of the Correspondence] Modern Language Review 
Liv (Jan 1959) 103-104 435 


Houghton, Walter E. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” in Victorian Poetry and Poetics, ed 
W. E. Houghton and G. Robert Stange (Boston 1959) 336-340 436 


This short introduction to Clough’s life and poetry indicates the important influences bearing 
on his thought and art; points out reasons for the past neglect of his work; avid aa the chars 
acteristics renee! at cases baat own time and make it “modern” in ours. Some of 
the extensive notes to poems, pages 340-381, particularly those to Uranus, Jacob, and 
Amours de Voyage, are illuminating. 


Polhemus, George W. “A Clough Epitaph,” N&O Feb 1959 p 65-66 437 
Super, R. H. [Review of the Correspondence] MP uvr (Feb 1959) 213-215 438 
Tener, Robert H. “Richard Holt Hutton,” TLS April 24 1959 p 241 439 


Timko, Michael. “Arthur Hugh Clough: A Portrait Retouched,” Victorian News- 
letter v (Spring 1959) 24-28 440 
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Trawick, Buckner B. “The Moon Metaphor in Browning’s ‘One Word More,’” 
N&O Dec 1959, p 448 44] 


Vanderbilt, Kermit. Charles Eliot Norton (Cambridge, Mass 1959) 25, 49, 53, 
59, 68, 79, 81, 178 442 


1960 

Houghton, Walter E. “The Prose Works of Arthur Hugh Clough: A Checklist 
and Calendar with Some Unpublished Passages,” Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library Lxv (July 1960) 377-394 443 
A supplement to this article forms Part II of the present catalogue. 


Tener, R. H. “Clough, Hutton, and University Hall,” N&O Dec 1960 456-457 444 


Timko, Michael. “Amours de Voyage: Substance or Smoke?” English xm (Autumn 
1960) 95-98; reprinted in revised form in No 499 (See also No 473 for another 
view of Claude. ) 445 


—— “The ‘True Creed’ of Arthur Hugh Clough,” Modern Language Quarterly 
xxi (Sept 1960) 208-222; reprinted in revised form in No 499 (For different 


views of Clough’s “creed” see Nos 114 and 412.) 446 
1961 
Allott, Kenneth. “Thomas Arnold the Younger, New Zealand, and the ‘Old Demo- 
cratic Fervow’,” Landfall xv (Sept 1961) 208-225 447 


The article poren some enlightening references to Clough’s social and political views in the 
late forties. 


Bertram, James. “Claude to Eustace, Temps Modernes: (After Amours de Voy- 
age, by Arthur Hugh Clough),” Landfall xv (Sept 1961) 226-227 448 


Black, Isabella. “Was It Arnold’s Doing? A Psychological Study of Arthur Hugh 
Clough,” Psychoanalysis and the Psychoanalytic Review xxxxvim (Spring 1961) 
104-110 449 
The author’s thesis is that Clough’s admiration for Dr Arnold was a “positive factor in his 

development,” not, as other critics have argued, a negative one. It is to the inadequacies of his 


relationships in his early home life that one must look for the source of Clough’s “recognized 
limitations,” 


[Brasch, Charles] “Notes,” Landfall xv (Sept 1961) 191-193 450 


Some appreciative comments on the subject-matter and form of the Bothie and Amours de 
Voyage. 


Green, David Bonnell. “Arthur Hugh Clough and Francis H. Underwood,” Vic- 
torian Newsletter vu (Spring 1961) 15-17 451 


Houghton, Walter E. “Arthur Hugh Clough: A Hundred Years of i al 
ment,” Studies in English Literature 1 (Autumn 1961) 35-61 
A history of Clough’s reputation designed to show why so fine a pe has been so ss 
or 


damned, or damned with faint praise, and thus to clear the ground for a fresh and open-minded 
reading of his poetry. Reprinted in revised form in No 473, Chapter I. 
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Rudman, Harry W. “Clough and Graham Greene’s The Quiet American,” Vic- 
torian Newsletter vu (Spring 1961) 14-15 453 


Timko, Michael. “Corydon Had a Rival,” Victorian Newsletter vm (Spring 1961) 
5-11 454 


A comparison of the poetic theories of Clough and Arnold indicates that they correspond at 
many points; Clough’s influence on Arnold was greater than most critics are inclined to recog- 
nize. See also No 480. 


1962 
Allott, Kenneth. [Review of No 459] Modern Language Review uvu (July 1962) 
428-429 455 


Alvarez, A. “Conviction of Excellence,” New Statesman and Nation Feb 2 1962 
p 163-164 456 


Armstrong, Isobel. Arthur Hugh Clough (London 1962). A pamphlet in the 
“Writers and Their Work” series, published for the British Council 457 


Burrows, L. R. “A Mid-Victorian Faust,” Westerly 1 (Nov 1962) 97-106 458 


Chorley, Katharine. Arthur Hugh Clough: The Uncommitted Mind (Oxford 


nie 459 
t poe of mo which gives primary attention to the psychological dis- 
t caused his notorious “failure.” The treatment of Clough’s art and thought is 


marian The author makes use of previously unpublished ma particularly the corre- 
spondence between Clough and Blanche; and she has discovered that Dipsychus Continued was 
written between December 1852 and June 1853. 


“Dipsychus Unmasked” [Review of No 459] TLS Feb 2 1962 p 72 460 


Gollin, Richard M. “Clough Despite Himself” [Review of No 459] Essays in 
Criticism xu (Oct 1962) 426-435 461 


The opening pages es of this severe review are a valuable description of the two Cloughs — the 

traditional ima man and poet versus the “real” image that is now coming into view. Belley- 

pa ESR F Chorley’s picture of Clough to be radically misconceived, Gollin finds the psychological 
yses irrelevant. 


—— “The 1951 Edition of Clough’s Poems: A Critical Re-Examination,” MP ix 
(Nov 1962) 120-127 (See Part I, No 99.) 462 


Houghton, Walter E. [Review of No 459] Victorian Studies vi (Sept 1962) 91-92 
463 


Lodge, David. “Religious Bitter” [Review of No 459] Spectator ccvm (Feb 16 
1962) 214 464 


Nicolson, Harold. [Review of No 459] The Observer (London) Jan 14 1962 p 26 
465 
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Timko, Michael. “The Poetic Theory of Arthur Hugh Clough,” English a 
xi (Aug 1962) 240-247; reprinted in revised form in No 499 


—— [Review of No 459] Journal of English and Germanic Philology ux1 (Oct 
1962) 937-940 467 


Willey, Basil. [Review of No 459] Listener Feb 8 1962 p 261-262 468 


1963 

Bertram, James. “Clough and His Poetry,” Landfall xvn (June 1963) 141-155 469 
This review of Lady Chorley’s biography (No 459) is also an appraisal of Clough as a 

“modern” poet who has claims to our attention. See especially Bertram’s support of Amours de 

Voyage as Clough’s masterpiece. 


Borrie, M. A. F. “Three Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough,” British Museum Quar- 
terly xxvn (Autumn 1963) 9-11 (The three poems are “Bethesda. A Sequel,” 
“The Latest Decalogue,” and “O stream, descending to the sea.”) 470 


ars Roger L. “The Genesis of Matthew Arnold’s “‘Thyrsis,'” RES xv n.s. 
ay 1963) 172-174, (See in reply Kenneth Allott’s letter to the Editor, RES xv 
wee 1964) 304-305. ) 471 


Green, D. B. “Arthur Hugh Clough and the Parkers,” N&O Jan 1963 p 24-26 472 


Houghton, Walter E. The Poetry of Clough: An Essay in Revaluation (New 
Haven 1963) 473 
This critical study is mtended to emphasize Clough’s achievement as a poet and to stimulate 

the reading of his work. After a hia of the critical tradition [Cf No 452], it explores the 

shorter poems in a gd chapter on style and form, and then submits the five long poems to 


fairly close analysis. The chapters on Amours de Voyage and Dipsychus are perhaps the most 
important, 


Mazzaro, Jerome L. “Corydon in Matthew Arnold’s ‘Thyrsis, ” Victorian Poetry 1 
(Nov 1963) 304—306 474 


Ryals, Clyde De L. “An Interpretation of Clough’s Dipsychus,” Victorian Poetry 1 
(Aug 1963) 182-188 475 
Drawing an ane Oy. with the progress from “The Everlasting No” through “The Centre of 

Indifference” to “The Everlasting Yea” in Sartor Resartus, Ryals sees the poem as an optimistic 

record of id eons The isolated and introspective Romantic finally learns the value of the 

active life; and the conclusion, far fom presenting the capitulation of the idealist to the hard 
terms of the world, marks their wise “joining together.” For another reading of the text see 

No 473, Chap 6. 


Timko, Michael. “The Satiric Poetry of Arthur Hugh Clough,” Victorian Poetry 1 
(April 1963) 104-114; reprinted in slightly different form in No 499 476 


1964 
Allott, Kenneth. “Rescue Operation” [Review of No 473] Essays in Criticism xiv 
(Oct 1964) 409-416 477 
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Badger, Kingsbury. [Review of No 473] English Language Notes 1 (June 1964) 
310-312 478 


Barish, Evelyn, “A New Clough Manuscript,” RES xv n.s. (May 1964) 168-174 
479 

Four additional previously unpublished stanzas of “Solvitur Acris Hiems” are discussed; they 

e the tone ae the previously published three-stanza poem and further demonstrate the 


“m ” quality of Clough’s poetry. 


Brooks, Roger L. “Matthew Arnolds Revision of Tristram and Iseult: Some In- 
stances of Clough’s Influence,” Victorian Poetry 1 (Winter 1984) 57-63 (See 
also No 454.) 480 


Buckley, J. H. [Review of No 473] Journal of English and Germanic shes 
uxu (April 1964) 378-380 


Cockshut, A. O. J. “Clough: The Real Doubter,” in The Unbelievers: English 
Agnostic Thought 1840-1890 (London 1964) 31-43 (See index for other refer- 
ences to Clough) 482 
For Cockshut, Clough never developed any “coherent attitude” to religion, marriage, work, 


or life itself, and this tailure is reflected in his poetry, in which he was unable to achieve “a 
grand, simple effect.” 


Coulling, Sidney. “Matthew Arnold’s 1853 Preface: Its Origin and a 
Victorian Studies vu ( March 1964) 233-263 


Culler, A. Dwight. [Review of No 473] Yale Review um (Spring 1964) 442 484 
Hill, A. C. [Review of No 459] RES xv n.s. (Aug 1964) 332-334 485 


McCarthy, Patrick. [Review of No 473] Victorian Studies vm (March 1964) 
316-317 486 


Peattie, Roger W. “William Michael Rossetti,” TLS July 30 1964 p 665 (See also 
No 49.) 487 


“Shoring Up Victorian Stays” [Review of No 473] TLS Jan 9 1964 p 22 488 


Timko, Michael. [Review of No 473] Modern Language Quarterly xxv (June 
1964) 226-227 489 


Tobias, Richard. [Review of No 473] Victorian Poetry a (Summer 1964) 209- 
211 490 


Trawick, Buckner B., ed. “Introduction,” in Selected Prose Works of Arthur H ugh 
Clough (University, Alabama 1964) 15-26 
In his introductory comments Trawick emphasizes Clough’s pre-eminence as a “thinker” ar 
his complete intellectual honesty. His on Clough’s ideas about translation (p 20-21) 


are pertinent to a subject that needs further exploration. (Ses Kenneth Allott’s severe review in 
N&O Aug 1965 316-317.) 
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Veyriras, Paul. Arthur Hugh Clough (1819-1861) (Paris 1964: dated so but 
published in 1965) 492 
A large book (605 pages), and one containing a wealth of information on Clough’s life and 
thought. While not extraordinarily illuminating on Clough’s poetry (except for its remarks on 
the hexameter ), this study is especially effective in depicting the milieu in which Clough lived 
and wrote. On the whole, Veyriras adheres to the “traditional” view of Clough the “failure.” 


Williamson, Eugene L. The Liberalism of Thomas Arnold (University, Alabama 


1964) 21, 107, 210, 212, 213-216 493 
1985 
Bowers, F. “Arthur Hugh Clough: Recent Revaluations,” Humanities Association 
Bulletin (Canada) xvz (Fall 1965) 17-26 494 
A brief survey of recent trends in Clough criticism. 
Green, D. B. [Review of No 473] MP ixn (May 1965) 367-368 495 
Miyoshi, Masao. “Clough’s Poems of Self-Irony,” Studies in English Literature v 
(Autumn 1965) 691-704 496 
“The Clough Context” [Review of No 492] TLS Dec 2 1965 p 1104 497 
1966 


Castan, C. “Clough’s ‘Epi-strauss-ium’ and Carlyle,” Victorian Poetry 1v (Winter 
1966) 54-56 498 


Timko, Michael. Innocent Victorian: The Satiric Poetry of Arthur Hugh Clough. 
(Ohio University Press 1966) 499 
Emphasizing what he calls Clough’s “positive naturalism” or “moral realism,” Timko dis- 

cusses the poet’s “liberal” ideas on economics, politics, society, and religion; he then stresses the 

satiric poetry as the means by which Clough was able to show with impressive artistry and 
t force how to overcome the difficulties faced by the age. The shorter satiric poems and the 
important long ones — The Bothie, Amours de Voyage, and Dipsychus — are examined 


in terms of this positive naturalism, cularly the imagery. Includes a chronological bibliog- 
raphy of articles and books on Clou 
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A Checklist of Works by and about 
Isaac Watts (1674-1748) 


By SAMUEL J. RoGAL 
State University College, Oswego 


HE ONE accurate tribute to Isaac Watts that sets the tone for eval- 

uating his contribution to English letters was pronounced by Samuel 
Johnson in a letter to Mr William Sharp (see Boswell’s Life of Johnson — 
entry for Monday July 7 1777): “. .. I wish to distinguish Watts [in Lives 
of the Poets], a man who never wrote but for a good purpose.” This reference 
perhaps justifies Watts’s contribution to literature; rather than an Independ- 
ent minister who penned hymns for children in his spare moments, he must 
be remembered as a hymnographer, essayist, and devotional poet. 

The eldest of eight children, Isaac Watts was born at Southampton on 
July 17 1674 (which happened to be almost three months before the death 
of John Milton). As a dissenter — and the son of a dissenter — his search 
for education led nim from the Latin School at Southampton to Thomas 
Rowe's one-man school in London, where he became steeped in Calvinism, 
Locke, and Cartesian physics. By 1698, he began his ministry under Dr Isaac 
Chauncey at Mark Lane Chapel in Stoke Newington, the residential section 
of London’s affluent dissenter population. Watts succeeded Dr Chauncey 
in 1702. His death in 1748 (November 25), at the age of seventy-five, marked 
the end of a long period of fever, pain, and eventual paralysis. 

Watts wrote approximately 697 hymns, earning him the unofficial title of 
“The Laureate of the Church of Christ.” Such hymns as “O God, Our Help 
in Ages Past,” “Alas, and Did My Savior Bleed,” “Am I a Soldier of the Cross?” 
“There Is a Land of Pure Delight,” and “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” 
have withstood the axe of hymnal editors’ periodic deletions. Yet his prose 
works still remain as prime examples of eighteenth-century didacticism. The 
Improvement of the Mind, A Guide to Prayer, and Logick clearly reveal the 
struggle of one man with the key problems of reason, religion, and language 
that characterized the literature of the Augustan Age. 


PRINCIPAL WORKS 
l Prose 
The First Catechism (1692) 
The Art of Reading and Writing English (1721) 
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Sermons on Various Subjects (1721-1727) 3 vols 

The Christian Doctrine of the Trinity (1722) 

Logick; or the Right Use of Reason... (1725) 

An Essay toward the Encouragement of Charity Schools (1728) 

A Caveat against Infidelity (1729) 

Reliquiae Juveniles (1734) 

Useful and Important Questions Concerning Jesus ... (1748) 


2 Verse 

Horae Lyricae (1706, 1700) 

Hymns and Spiritual Songs (1707, 1709) 
Divine Songs ... for the Use of Children (1715) 
The Psalms of David Imitated (1719) 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON WATTS 


1 Bound Works Entirely Concerning Watts 


Ashworth, Caleb. A Sermon...on...the Death... of Isaac Watts, D.D. Lon- 
don 1749 


Benson, Louis F. -The Early Editions of Dr. Watts's Hymns. Philadelphia (The 
Presbyterian Historical Society) 1902 


Bishop, Selma L. Isaac Watts: Hymns and Spirttual Songs. London (The Faith 
Press ) 1962 


——- “The Poetical Theories of Isaac Watts.” 1957 (Doctoral Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Colorado) 


Carlisle, Henry H. ... Dr. Isaac Watts. . .. London 1874 

Catalogue of Watts Exhibition at Stoke Newington Library. London 1948 
Condor, Josiah. The Poet of the Sanctuary. London 1851 

Davis, Arthur Paul. Isaac Watts. New York (Dryden Press) 1943 

Isaac Watts: His Life and Works. London (Independent Press) 1948 
Emerson, Joseph (ed). Watts’s “Improvement of the Mind.” Boston 1833 
Bo Harry (ed). Isaac Watts’s “A Guide to Prayer.” London (Epworth Press) 








Isaac Watts, Hymnographer. London (Independent Press) 1962 
Gibbons, Thomas. Memoirs of the Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D. London 1780 
Hood, Edward Paxton. Isaac Watts. London 1875 
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Hope, Norman Victor. Isaac Watts and His Contribution to English Hymnody. 
New York 1947 


Jennings, David A. A Sermon Occasioned by the Death of the Late Reverend 
Isaac Watts, D.D. London 1749 


Kell, Edmund. A Lecture on the Life... of the Reverend Isaac Watts, D.D. 
London n.d. 


Lyell, James P. R. (ed). Mrs. Piozzi and Isaac Watts. . . . Grafton 1934 


Milner, Thomas. Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D. 
London 1834 


Nettleton, Asahel Village Hymns for Social Worship... A Supplement to the 
Poems and Hymns of Dr. Watts. Stereotyped Edition. New York (E. Sands) 
1928 


Pratt, Anne Stokely. Isaac Watts and His Gift of Books to Yale College. Yale 
University Library Miscellanies, I. New Haven (Yale University Press) 1938 


Shave, Eric C. L. Isaac Watts. London (Independent Press ) 1948 
Southey, Robert. Memoir of Isaac Watts. Sacred Classics, IX. London 1834 


Stephenson, William E. “The Heroic Hymn of Isaac Watts.” 1964 (Doctoral 
Dissertation, University of California ) 


Stone, Wilbur Macey. The Divine and Moral ae of Isaac Watts. New York 
(The Triptych) 1918. 250 copies privately prin 


Wright, Thomas. Isaac Watts and Contemporary Hymn Writers. London 1914 
—— The Life of Isaac Watts. London 1914 


2 Material in Bound Books 


Bailey, Albert Edward. “The Revolutionary Dr. Watts and His Contemporaries” 
in The Gospel in Hymns (New York 1950) 44-72 


Belknap, Jeremy. Memoirs...of...Dr. Isaac Watts and Dr. Philip Doddridge. 
Boston 1793 


Benson, Louis F. The English Hymn: Its Development and Use in Worship. 
Richmond (John Knox Press) 1962 


—— The Hymnody of the Christian Church. Richmond (John Knox Press) 1927 


Brock, E. E. “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” in Devotional Interpretations 
of Familiar Hymns (1947) 7-11 


Cairnes, William T. “The Constituents of a Good Hymn” in The Religion of Dr. 
Johnson and Other Essays, London (Oxford University Press 1946) 58-80 


Campbell, Duncan. Hymns and Hymn Makers. London 1898 
Colligan, J. Hay. Eighteenth Century Nonconformity. London 1915 
Coomer, Duncan. English Dissent under the Early Hanovarians. London 1946 
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Courthope, W. J. History of English Poetry v (1905) 327-59 
Dale, R. W. History of English Congregationalism. London 1907 


Dobree, Bonamy. English Literature in the Early Eighteenth Century: 1700-1749. 
Oxford (1959) 153-58 


Elledge, Scott (ed.) Eighteenth Century Critical Essays. Ithaca (Cornell Uni- 
versity Press 1961) 148-63 


Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious Trends in English Poetry 1 (New York 1939) 
Fox, Adam. English Hymns and Hymn Writers. London 1947 


Gillman, Frederick John. The Evolution of the English Hymn. London (George 
Allen and Unwin) 1927 


—— The Songs and Singers of Christendom. London (Headley Brothers) 1911 
—— The Story of Our Hymns. London 1921 


Grierson, H. J.C. Cross Currents in English Literature of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. London 1929 


Haeussler, Armin. The Story of Our Hymns. ... The General Synod of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. St Louis (Eden Publishing Company) 1952 


Hemenway, F. D. and Charles M. Stuart. Gospel Singers and Their Songs. New 
York 1891 


Herzel, Catherine. To Thee We Sing. Philadelphia (Muhlenberg Press) 1947 


The Hymnal 1940 Companion (Second Edition). The Joint Commission on the 
Revision of the Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal Church, U.S.A. New York 
1951 


Johnson, Samuel. “Isaac Watts” in Lives of the Poets. The Works of Samuel John- 
son vox ed Arthur Murphy. London 1823 


Julian, John (ed). A Dictionary of Hymnology 2 vols. New York 1915; reprinted 
New York (Dover Publications Inc) 1954 


Laird, John. “Concerning Dr. Watts” in Philosophical Incursions into English 
Literature. Cambridge (1946) 52-73 


McCutchan, R. G. “England’s Development of the Hymn” in Hymns in the Lives 
of Men. Southwestern University Lectures (1943) 138-54 


MacLean, Kenneth. John Locke and English Literature of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. New Haven 1936 


Manning, Bernard Lord. The Hymns of Wesley and Watts. New York 1924; re- 
printed 1954 


Mather, Cotton. Diary of Cotton Mather, 1681-1708. Massachusetts Historical 
Society Collections, Seventh Series =n. Boston 1911 


Nicholas, Sir Harris and Robert Southey. The Poetical Works of Isaac Watts and 
Henry Kirke White. Boston (Houghton-Mifflin Co) 1879 
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Osmond, P. H. The Mystical Poets of the English Church. London 1919 


Pinto, Vivian de Sola. “William Blake, Isaac Watts, and Mrs. Barbauld” in The 
Divine Vision: Studies in the Poetry and Art of William Blake. London (1957) 
68-87 


Rupp, Ernest Gordon. Six Makers of English Religion, 1500-1700. New York 
(Harper Brothers) 1957 


Saintsbury, George. History of English Prosody u London (1908) 508-09 
Sampson, George. The Century of Divine Songs. London 1943 


Shuster, George Nauman. “Ode Writers of the Augustan Age” in English Odes 
from Milton to Keats. Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature, No 150. New York (1940) 146-85 


Wilson, John Dover (ed). Seventeenth Century Studies Presented to Sir Herbert 
Grierson. Oxford 1938 

3 Periodicals: 1800-1809 

“Sermons of Isaac Watts.” Christian Observer xu (1804) 719 


4 Periodicals: 1820-1829 
“Isaac Watts.” Christian Disciple m (1821) 190 


5 Periodicals: 1830-1839 


“Autobiographical Memoranda of Isaac Watts” Congregational Magazine xv 
(1832) 65 


“Catalogue and Sale of MSS” Congregational Magazine xvm (1835) 189 
“Hymns of Isaac Watts” Western Monthly Review 1 (1833) 95 

“Milners Life of Isaac Watts” Congregational Magazine xvm (1833) 39 
Parkman, F. “Isaac Watts” Christian Examiner xvm (1834) 327 

6 Periodicals: 1850-1859 


Buckingham, J. T. “Isaac Watts” Christian Examiner Lxv (1858) 249 


Hall, (Mrs) Samuel Carter. “Residence of Isaac Watts” National Magazine vm 
1859) 394 
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Blake in 1863 and 1880: The Gilchrist Life 


By DeBoran DORFMAN 
Wesleyan University 


HE Life of William Blake, “Pictor Ignotus,” written by Alexander 

Gilchrist and published in 1863, is probably the most influential book 
about Blake ever written. And this is despite the fact that it takes a chary 
view of Blake's difficult writings and a naïve one towards the man himself. 
Gilchrist’s biography, with its companion volume of poems and prose, fanned 
a dying reputation into life, and set in motion a revival of Blake in the middle 
of the last century, which has not ceased. As Blake’s reputation keeps gain- 
ing ground, Gilchrist’s inaugurative biography continues to hold a position 
of respect. In recent years, Northrop Frye and the editors of the 1964 Blake 
Bibliography have approved its completeness and conscientiousness, its good 
balance between criticism and life history. It never has been and probably 
never will be essentially superseded. (This is because Gilchrist’s bias against 
scholarly documentation — there are no notes — makes it nearly impossible 
to verify much presumably first-hand data.) * 

The Life of Blake was revised and enlarged in 1880. In this century the 
first, biographical volume has been published twice; Volume II of “Selec- 
tions” from Blake’s writings along with other materials, has not.? The book 
was of first importance in reviving Blake’s name as an artist and introducing 
him as a poet; through Gilchrist’s initiative, noteworthy persons became in- 
volved in the revival. The work remains readable in addition to being an 
indispensable source book. For all these reasons, the circumstances of its 
composition and the developments that governed the revised version of the 


1 See Northrop Frye, “William Blake” in The English Romantic Poets and Essayists: A Review 
of Research and Criticism, eds C. W. and L. H. Houtchens (New York 1957) 6-7; G. C. Bent- 
ley, Jr, and Martin K. Nurmi, A Blake Bibliography: Annotated Lists of Works, Studies, and 
B (University of Minnesota Press, 1964) 271-272. 

2 The 19th century editions are: 

Alexander Gilchrist, The Life of William Blake, el algal with Selections from His 
Poems and Other Writings ...2 vols (London 1863); h cited as L 1863. 

Alexander Gilchrist, The Life of William Blake: with Selections from His Poems and Other 
Writings, A New and Enlarged Edition ... with Additional Letters and a Memoir of the Author, 
2 vols (London 1880); hereafter cited as L 1880. 

When not otherwise specified, all references to Gilchrist’s Life are to the first volame of L 1880. 
Vol II is referred to as “Selections.” 

The 20th-century editions of the Life appeared in 1006 (ed W. Graham Robertson, reissued 
1922 and 1928) and in 1942 (ed Ruthven Todd, rev ed 1945, Everyman). 

All quotations from Blake are from The Prose and Poetry of William Blake, ed David V. 
Erdman with Commentary by Harold Bloom (New York 1965); cited as Blake. 
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biography hold more than routine interest. Moreover, since the two editions 
of the Life are valid milestones (1863 and 1880) of the Blake revival, a study 
of the changes will illuminate the ground covered by Blake’s mid-nineteenth 
century commentators and their contribution to the long-range project of 
discovering, reclaiming, and understanding his writings. 

Gilchrist, a talented young art critic, was drawn to Blake on being shown 
a set of his engravings to the Book of Job. This was in 1854, at a period when 
next to nothing was known about the painter-poet. There were in effect no 
printed texts of Blake’s poems and therefore no reading public. Most unpro- 
pitious, there was no confidence in Blake himself. Legend held him mad; 
if not the insane genius Blake, then Blake the conceited lunatic. The one 
biography in circulation, Allan Cunningham's Life of Blake in Lives of the 
Painters, had been instrumental in creating the legend, and continued to 
perpetuate it. Hence Gilchrist’s work was cut out for him; his biography 
had first of all to vindicate the man. Such an approach to Blake was congenial 
to Gilchrist, who was from an evangelical and dissenting background; in 
Blake’s career he perceived an earnestness, independence, and devotion to 
the ideal that touched a responsive chord. Gilchrist therefore embarked with 
energy and enthusiasm on research for this, his second full-length biography. 
Then, in November 1861, he died.‘ 

His work was taken up and completed by a number of gifted and keenly 
interested volunteers, including his close friend William Haines, the painter 
Samuel Palmer, the poet-painter D. G. Rossetti, and his brother William 
Michael Rossetti. Swinburne advised in the background. Gilchrist’s widow, 
Anne Burrows Gilchrist (later the author of A Woman's Appreciation of 
Walt Whitman 1870), took over general editorship early in 1862. 

Within eleven years after publication, William Rossetti and Swinburne 
both had written authoritative and influential appreciations of Blake. Swin- 
burne’s William Blake: A Critical Essay, published in 1868, left Blake’s im- 
portance as a poet a settled fact. William Rossetti’s evaluative “Memoir” 
introduced an edition of Blake’s poems (one of the Aldine Poets series), a 
collection long held to be both complete and definitive — The Poetical Works 


8 eee ham, “Life of Blake” in Lives of the... Painters ... n (London 1830) 142-179; 
enl ed (1830) 143-187. Cunnin 3 “Life” is the source of virtually every reference to Blake 
in dictionaries of artists or encyclopedias on art before 1863. On Blake’s reputation for insanity, 


before 1863, see Bentley and Nurmi, page 3 ff. 
4 For Gilchrist and his work on Blake, see the “Memoir of Alexander Gilchrist” b Oy Anne Burrows 


Gilchrist, L 1880 u 365-376, and H. H. Gilchrist, Anne Gilchrist, Her Life nee with 
a Prefatory Notice by William Michael Rossetti ( London 1887) 40~77, hereafter cited as Anne 
Gilchrist. 
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of William Blake, Lyrical and Miscellaneous (or the Aldine Blake) — which 
appeared in 1874." Both writings — Swinburne’s growing directly out of 
dissatisfactions with Gilchrist’s presentation and William Rossetti’s a com- 
mon-sense inventory of Gilchrist, D. G. Rossetti, and Swinburne — supple- 
ment, correct, or enlarge upon the Life. 

Finally, and as one effect of their concerted success, the “enlarged and 
revised” luxury edition of Gilchrist’s Life came out, in 1880. A close colla- 
tion of the first with the second edition shows how this concluding statement 
of mid-century criticism in some instances had to take account of intervening 
works on Blake, or else to respect the legend it had itself given rise to, Apart 
from straight corrections, additions are present some of which may be 
charged to growing interest and new research. The most interesting revisions, 
however, occur in comments on Blake’s prophetic poems, in which it may 
be gathered that more enlightened and sympathetic views are at work on 
Gilchrist’s somewhat Bowdlerized Blake. Knowing which influences colored 
Gilchrist’s picture at the outset, we can more readily appreciate the changes. 
(In the course of study, it has also become possible to identify particular 
passages as the work of Mrs Gilchrist or of D. G. Rossetti.*) 





5 References in Swinburne are from the first edition, William Bloke: A Critical Essay (London 
1868) cited as Swin; The Poetical Works ..., with a Prefatory Memoir by William Michael 
Rossetti (London 1874) is cited as Aldine. 


6 I refer to a small number of lesser passages. Most, though not all, of D. G. Rossetti’s writings 
for the Life, taken from L 1880, are contained in his Collected Works, rev ed, ed W. M. Rossetti 
(London 1911) 587 ff. Kerrison Preston, Blake and Rossetti (London 1944) reprints the Ros- 
setti text from L 1863. For further information on a of passages not by Gilchrist and 
not specifically credited, see letters and data in: Anne Gilchrist; A. H. Palmer, The Life and 
Letters of Samuel Palmer (London 1892); William Rossetti’s editions of the Rossetti family 
pee including Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His Family Letters With A Memoir (2 vols London 
1895) and The Rossetti Papers: 1862-1870 (London 1903), as well as his own memoirs, Some 
Reminiscences (2 vols New York 1906); and also Willam Michael Rossetti, Letters to Anne 
Gilchrist Concerning Whitman, Blake, and Shelley, ed Clarence Gohdes and Paull Franklin Baum 
(Duke University Press 1934). 

I have been aided, in addition, by some manuscripts and thirty unpublished letters of D. G. 
Rossetti, owned by Mrs L. K. Thorne of New York City. Mrs Thorne very kindly has given her 
permission to quote from them; they are cited as Thorne Coll. 
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Gilchrist s Blake, 1868 


Gilchrist’s major sources on Blake’s life were three early accounts (includ- 
ing Cunningham’s) and the personal recollections of two painters, chiefly: 
John Linnell and Samuel Palmer (one of the Shoreham disciples). Unlike 
one another in temperament, both men were exemplary mid-Victorians — 
puritan in character — and very loyal to the memory of Blake. Individualists 
though never bohemians or rebels, they tended to be conservative and even 
narrow on religious and moral issues.’ Linnell sternly regretted that Blake 
“said many things tending to the corruption of Christian morals, . . . occa- 
sionally even indulging in the most lax interpretation of the precepts of the 
Scriptures”; ° at the same time he honored him as “more like the ancient 
patterns of virtue than I ever expected to see in this world” — fearful of 
worldly riches, simple, “sublime.” ° 

Palmer corroborated Linnell’s picture; moreover, he was in himself influ- 
ential. He was still as intense in his veneration of Blake as he had been at 
twenty; his reverential disposition was communicated to Gilchrist, who 
liked him personally. And indeed, Gilchrist’s hero — a noble, other-worldly, 
at times childlike enthusiast — validly may be seen as a full fleshing out of 
the Blake we find described by Palmer in the often quoted memorial letter 
that Gilchrist printed in chapter 33 of the Life.” 


He was a man without a mask; his aim single, his path straightforwards 
and his wants few; so he was free, noble, and happy. 


He was one of the few to be met with in our passage through life, who 
are not “double-minded” and inconsistent with themselves; one of the 
very few who cannot be depressed by neglect, .... Moving apart, in a 
sphere above the attraction of worldly honours, he did not accept great- 
ness, but confer it. He ennobled poverty, and, by his conversation and 


T There are actually four important early biographies, of which Gilchrist consulted three: Cun- 
ningham; Benjamin Heath Malkin, Esq, Letter, A Father's Memoirs of His Child 
(1806); and John Thomas Smith, “Memoir” of Blake, Nolekens and His Times: Comprehending 
A Life of That Celebrated Sculptor; and Memoirs of Several Contemporary Artists, from the 
Time of Roubiliac, Hogarth, and Reynolds, to That of Fuseli, Flaxman and Blake, 2 vols (1828), 
m (1820) 461 Ë. 

Frederick Tatham (a young disciple of Blake) wrote a Memoir of Blake soon after Mrs Blake's 
death in 1831; this was lost until about 1866, and finally published in 1906. (The Letters of 
William Blake, Including A Memotr of Blake by Frederick Tatham, ed A. G. B. Russell [London 
1906].) On Palmer, the Shoreham ar and Linnell, see: Geoffrey Grigson, Samuel Palmer: 
The Visionary Years (London 1947) Chs II and IV; A. H. Palmer; and Alfred T. Story, The 
Life of John Linnell (2 vols London 1892). 


8 Life of Linnell 1 247, from a memoir of Blake that Linnell wrote in about 1855. 
® The Letters of William Blake ... ed A. G. B. Russell, 226-229, dated April 1830. 
10 Palmer's letter, dated Aug 23 1855, appears on p 344-347. 
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the influence of his genius, made two small rooms in Fountain Court 
more attractive than the threshold of princes. 


After Gilchist’s death, Palmer advised Mrs Gilchrist. He counselled her to 
be discreet in the choice of excerpts, not to risk offending her mid-Victorian 
public. ™ 

But at the same time, and dating from late in 1860 when Gilchrist con- 
tacted D. G. Rossetti in connection with Blake’s MS Note-Book (the Ros- 
setti MS},” there were other influences at work; throughout 1861, D. G. 
Rossetti consulted with Gilchrist on the “Selections,” and following Gil- 
christ’s death, William Rossetti became an active participant.” D. G, Rossetti 
(whose wife died in February ) entered into clear collaboration a little later, 
in June 1862; he edited the “Selections” and wrote the introductions to Blake’s 
writings. To the first volume he contributed a critical description of Blake's 
Inventions to the Book of Job (ch 32) and short accounts of the illustrations in 
Jerusalem and Milton, in chapter 21. (This last, the paragraph on designs to 
Milton, has not hitherto been credited to him.'*) He also wrote all but about 
three paragraphs of the concluding “Supplementary” chapter (39). 

Swinburne, then at the height of his intimacy with D. G. Rossetti, was 
eager to provide a short exposition of Blake’s more revolutionary ideas on 
religion and sex. He was discouraged on two fronts, first the forces of moral 
reaction as embodied in the publisher Macmillan and the “virtuous editor” 
— Swinburne’s word for Mrs Gilchrist. 

The second deterrent was the biography itself as it stood in 1862. The 
manuscript had been virtually finished by late 1859.* Only after this did 
Gilchrist read Blake’s MS Note-Book. Moreover, although Henry Crabb 
Robinson read Gilchrist his notes on Blake in 1855, he would not “trust him 
with the manuscript” until 1860 ™ so that this wonderfully vivid record of 


11 A, H. Palmer 243-244 (and see below, fn 30). 
12 On Gilchrist’s dealings with D. G. Rossetti, see: Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William 
Allingham, 1854-1870, ed George Birbeck Hill (New York [1897]) p 237, letter dated Nov 1 
[1860] and William Rossetti’s “Prefatory Notice,” Anne Gilchrist p viil. 

For D. G. Rossetti’s purchase of Blake’s MS Note-Book in 1847, see Geoffrey Keynes’s intro- 
duction, in The Note-Book of William Blake, facsim ed, ed G, Keynes (London 1935). 
18 Anne Gilchrist 86-05; see also 102 and 104, William Rossetti, Some Reminiscences 1 3086. 
14 A MS, Thorne Coll. 
15 Letter to William Rossetti, dated Oct 1862, The Swinburne Letters, ed Cecil Lang (6 vols 
New Haven 19598-1962) 1 50-60. 
16 Anne Gilchrist 74. See too L 1880, 1 397. Work in 1860 and 1861 dealt mainly with the 
“Selections,” or with illustrations for the book and descriptions of Blake’s works. 


17 Henry Crabb Robinson, On Books and Their Writers, ed Edith J. Morley (3 vols London 
1938), entries for June 28 1855 and Nov 3 1860. 
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Blake's opinion, expression, and manner, along with Blake’s annotations to 
Wordsworth’s Preface of 1815, appears in a separate chapter (36); the letters 
to Thomas Butts, obtained by Mrs Gilchrist in 1862, are a last-minute sup- 
plement in the second volume; Blake’s letters to William Hayley came to 
light in 1878, and were incorporated into the second edition of the Life. 
Finally, a serious reading of Blake’s writings, in the end the most authorita- 
tive source for understanding him, was reserved until the last; Gilchrist was 
making notes on the prophecies when he died.’* When we consider the 
paucity of materials Gilchrist had while actually writing (in spite of exten- 
sive research), we come to realize why the influence of Palmers testimony 
— and to a lesser extent Linnell’s — was decisive. And we can understand 
why Swinburne, though filled with missionary zeal, felt that any attempt 
to treat Blake’s ideas fairly and honestly in the Life would have been in 
effect to put new wine into old bottles. 

Poor Mrs Gilchrist, the “virtuous editor,” in all this was not only mediating 
between the Rossetti-Swinburne and Macmillan-Palmer camps of thought. 
She had also to contend with her (extra-Blakean) loyalty to her husband's 
memory. Her first love letter to Walt Whitman ten years after this tells how 
she threw herself into Gilchrist’s unfinished work in a fury of compensation 
and guilt for not having fully loved him.” 

From this confluence and crossing of purposes and unlike persons, there 
emerged Gilchrist’s Blake — pre-eminently a Personality. Aesthetic con- 
siderations and judgment are on the whole irrelevant to determining his ac- 
complishment. (This holds, despite the criticism by D. G. Rossetti.) »° 
Readers were lastingly impressed with Blake’s personal uniqueness and his 
remoteness from any conceivable existing time or place, with the purity of 
his spiritual aim — not with his actual achievement.” The legendary “mad 
Blake” was superseded by Gilchrist’s gentle, unworldly artist in ideal part- 


18 Anne Gilchrist 122-123 and 125~126; also L 1880, I, Preface to the Second Edition. 


19 A. H. Palmer 244. Letters of Anne Gilchrist to Walt Whitman, ed Thomas B. Harned (New 
York 1918) 58-61, dated Sept 3 1871. 


20 Aesthetic criteria are applied in D. G. Rossetti’s Introductory Notes to the “Selections” (and 
here and there in his contributions to the Life). Although it is not in the scope of this essay, we 
might point out that certain comments in his Headnotes are exact correctives to Gilchrist’s literary 
criticism: compare ch 4 (“A Boy’s Poems”) by Gilchrist, with D. G. Rossetti’s introduction to 
the poems from Poetical Sketches. 
21 I do not mean to imply that Gilchrist’s treatment is unique in 19th-century biography. Quite 
the a the (Carlylean) hero-worship of the subject, emphasis upon sincerity and person- 
, and the heavy pro n of anecdote are all typical. Nevertheless for Blake, whose artistic 
and literary reputation had faded or never been properly established, such an approach meant 
more than simply an unfortunate emphasis. Gilchrist extended his defense of the man only to 
certain of his written works — Poetical Sketches, Songs of Innocence, and possibly the Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell. The rest were sompassionstely deilsod. a 
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nership with his devoted wife Kate, leading a life dedicated to the truer 
realities of the imagination, an “enthusiast” — not a madman. Such exposi- 
tion of Blake’s actual ideas as does exist in the biography is cast in the form 
of apology: more extreme assertions (“I was Socrates, or a sort of brother” 
[382]; “I touched the sky with my stick” [371]; and so forth) are presented 
as wilful (and childlike) perverseness defending itself against hostile tem- 
peraments.™ 

Most mid-Victorian reviewers and a majority of readers were so taken 
with the sincerity of Gilchrist’s noble, frugal, and monogamous engraver 
who died chanting hymns, with all his debts paid up, that there was real 
danger of their forgetting that he actually painted and wrote. “However we 
may have spoken of him as a painter, a poet or a... thinker, we can only 
speak of him as a man with praise. . . .”* 





Gilchrist’s Blake, 1880 


Although the revised Life of Blake (with the title-phrase “Pictor Ignotus” 
dropped) was in essential respects left the same, the complexion of the 
biography was definitely altered. New coloration was due to influences from 
the then established aesthetic movement. Blake in 1880 held a recognized 
place among pure lyric poets; he enjoyed worshipful allegiance from a coterie 
that comprised aesthetes, radicals, and radical aesthetes. Apart from the 
testimony of such exponents of art for art's sake as D. G. Rossetti and of 
course Swinburne, the poet-painter James Smetham and the radical aesthete 


22 “I was Socrates .. .” is quoted from H. C. Robimson’s Reminiscences of Blake; Gilchrist 
remarks, “Many of the extravagances and incoherences .. . falling from Blake’s lips at these 
interviews indicate . . . that he was often . . . ruffled by his friendly but very logical and cool- 
headed interlocutor into extreme statements” (1 381). 

28 Review of L 1863, New Monthly Magazine cxxx (1864) 318. One reviewer, unconvinced 
by Gilchrist’s defense, paid warm tribute to Blake’s “temperate” life with “one woman.” Black- 
woods Magazine xcvm (Mar 1865) 291. 
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James Thomson had written sympathetic and influential appreciations (in 
1869 and 1866 respectively ). Quotations from Smetham are among additions 
to the 1880 Life. A personal friend and follower of D. G. Rossetti, F. J. Shields, 
worked on the new edition, as did Mrs Gilchrist’s son, also a Rossetti-admirer. 
Of the original collaborators, only D. G. Rossetti actively advised Mrs Gil- 
christ and contributed to the second edition. (Linnell was close to ninety 
in 1880, and Palmer took no direct part in the work.) ™ 

For Mrs Gilchrist, there was a consideration that carried over from the 
sixties, that the book remain Gilchrist’s.** It is therefore in the passages that 
were originally her own writing that we ought to look first for changes and 
particularly significant revisions. She wrote the accounts of the text in the 
engraved prophecies when, as she confessed to a friend in 1862, she found 
that “some account of Blake’s mystic writings, or ‘Prophetic Books ” was 
“an absolute blank in the MS.” 78 D. G. Rossetti advised her, in 1880, that 
her “best course” in such sections “might be to admit their authorship in 
preface or footnote, and refer readers to Swinburne as to views.” ° In ac- 
cordance with her wifely intention, Mrs Gilchrist did not explain what she 
had done years before. Moreover, she either simply dropped her own anal- 
yses or else made substitutions without noting down the changes. Though 
fairly inconspicuous, these are nevertheless revelatory. 

In discussions of two works particularly, Jerusalem and The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell (both accounts written by Mrs Gilchrist in 1862), we find 
revisions which would seem to show that Blake’s prophecies demanded more 
serious consideration than they had received in 1863, and these two works 
more than some others. For Jerusalem there was a new biographical interpre- 
tation. The Marriage, through successful propagandizing on the part of 


24 James Smetham, “Gilchrist’s Life of Willam Blake” London Quarterly Review xxxx (Jan 
1869) 265-311; quoted in L 1880 x chs 7 (55) and 35 (364-365) and reprinted nearly in full 
in the “Selections” (311 f). (This last was done at D. G. Rossetti’s suggestion. A L to Mrs 
Gilchrist, Apr 26 1880, Thorne Coll.) 

“B. V.” [James Thomson] “The Poems of William Blake” National Reformer n s vn (Jan 14, 
21, 28 and Feb 4 1866) 22-23, 42—43, 54-55, 70-71. 

F. J. Shields wrote the “Descriptive Notes of the Designs to Young's Night Thoughts” L 1880 
I copied drawings by Blake for the illustrations. 


25 Indication of indebtedness in L 1863 occurs in a general preface. The last Headnote in Vol H 
is signed “[D. G. B.],” and W. M. Rossetti is credited with an explication of “The Mental Tray- 
eler” (Vol II). In 1880 D. G. and W, M. Rossetti’s names are in' the Lists of Contents, and most 
of their work is specified in the “Memoir of Gilchrist.” 


26 Anne Gilchrist 125-126, letter dated Aug 25 1862. See too The Rossetti Papers: 1862-1870 
p 8, letter from Mrs Gilchrist to William Rossetti, dated May 1862, asking for “a brief descrip- 
tion” of the Marriage, The Book of Ahania, and the Song of Los. 


27 A L PMar 8 1880, Thome Coll. 
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Swinburne and William Rossetti, in 1880 actually had an independent repu- 
tation. *° 

Unlike Jerusalem, Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell had been virtu- 
ally unknown before the publication of Gilchrist’s Life. Gilchrist had 
intended to print the work in full and had left some notes on it. He was 
doubtless influenced in his intention by D. G. Rossetti, and Rossetti in 
his turn was urged on by Swinburne, who considered the Marriage Blake’s 
most important book: a “work indeed which we rank as about the great- 
est produced by the eighteenth century in the line of high poetry and 
spiritual speculation”; and the “high-water mark of Blake’s intellect” 
(Swin 204). 

There are in fact very substantial excerpts from the Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell in the Life (ch 10); commentary on the work is, in Swin- 
burne’s words, “painstaking,” “well-meant,” and culpably “insufficient” 
(Swin 187). Protective and apologetic in tone, Mrs Gilchrist’s remarks 
work to disarm the revolutionary force of Blake’s arguments. At the same 
time, they reinforce the biography’s indulgent view of the unworldliness 
of the Man.” 


As the title [of the Marriage] dimly suggests, # is an attempt to sound 
the depths of the mystery of Evil: to take a stand out of and beyond 
humanity, and view it, not in its relation to man here and now, but to the 
eternal purposes of God. Hence old words are wrested to new meanings 
(angel, devil &c.), for language breaks down under so bold an enterprise. 
And we need hardly observe that Blake does not set up as an instructor 
of youth or of age either, but rather as one who loves to rouse, perplex, 
provoke; to shun safe roads and stand on dizzy brinks; to dare anything, 
and everything, in short, if peradventure he might grasp a truth beyond 
the common reach, or catch a glimpse ‘behind the veil. Nor could there 
well be a harder task than the endeavour to trace out any kind of system, 
any coherent or consistent philosophy in this or in any other of Blake’s 
writings. He laid to heart very zealously and practically his favorite doc- 
trine, that ‘the man who never alters his opinion is like standing water, and 


28 We ought to keep in mind that Blake’s prophetic books were seldom read in full, since there 
were printed texts for only four relatively slight prophecies, before 1893. (The Book of Thel 
was inted first in L 1863 1; The Ghost o Abel in Swin 295-297, and then in L 1880 u; 
Tiriel in the Aldine Blake; and Gates of Paradise first in L 1863 1 ch 12.) There were only the 
extracts in Gilchrist and Swinburne. In speaking of an independent reputation, therefore, we 
mean that the Marriage was believed to be important on the authority of Swinburne and the 
widely circulating Aldine “Memoir.” 


29 Italics in quotations from the 1863 text (as here) indicate passages that were later dropped; 
in quotations from the 1880 text they indicate words added or substituted for omissions. 
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breeds reptiles of the mind.’ Hence antagonistic assertions may be found 
almost side by side. 


The considerably shorter introduction written in 1880 is not simply a cut- 
down version. A fresh element is present: 


The title dimly suggests an attempt to sound the depths of the mystery 
of evil, to view it in its widest and deepest relations. But further examina- 
tion shows that to seek any single dominating purpose, save a poetic and 
artistic one, in the varied and pregnant fragments of which this wonder- 
ful book consists, were a mistake. The student of Blake will find in Mr. 
Swinburne’s Critical Essay on Blake all the light that can be thrown 
by the vivid imagination and the subtle insight of a Poet on this as on the 
later mystic or ‘Prophetic Books, 
(ch 10, 78) 


In a book meant originally to portray a sincere and harmonius Life, Mrs 
Gilchrist’s advice not to look beyond a “poetic or artistic” purpose is definitely 
notable; and reflects an approach to Blake which coincided with the aes- 
thetic position. She may have had in mind an actual passage from Swinburne, 
introducing his account of the apparently blasphemous “Everlasting Gospel”: 


Readers must be recommended for the present to look at these things as 
much as possible from what we will call their artistic or poetic side, and 
bring no pulpit logic to get chopped or minced on the altar of this proph- 
et’s vision. 
(Swin 148, italics mine) 
Swinburne advanced aesthetic justification for all the potentially offensive 
moral and religious heterodoxies in Blake's writings, and in the course of this 
pleading he tried to re-focus his readers’ image (formed by Gilchrist’s Life) 
of the man and his work. The passage which states his theme, important not 
only to Blake criticism but a central statement of the English aesthetic move- 
ment, introduces a section on Blake's lyric poetry. Swinburne proclaims the 
autonomy of art and of the artist, in the face of prevailing utilitarian theories 


30 In “one who loves to rouse, perplex, provoke,” there are reverberations of a letter in which 
Samuel Palmer, after reading the Marriage for the first time, urged Mrs Gilchrist to suppress it: 
Blake wrote often in anger and rhetorically; just as we might speak if some 
pretender to Christianity whom we knew to be hypocritical, were canting to us 
in a pharisaical way. We might say this in temper, but without the least 
meaning that that was our delibera te preference, 
The Proverbs of Hell left him feeling “like a child for the first time in Madame Tussaud’s 
‘Chamber of Horrors’ ”: so much so, fe “felt it a duty to a you my opinion. ...I speak of 
what I think will be the prudential proceeding relative to the public, and reviewers .... 1 will 
say at once that I think the whole page at the top of which I have made a cross in red chalk 
would at once exclude the work from every drawing-room table in England.” (A. H. Palmer 
243-244, letter dated July 2 1862.) 
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concerning art on the one hand and requirements of sincerity from the artist 
on the other:** 


Art for art’s sake first of all, and afterwards we may suppose all the rest 
shall be added to her (or if not she need hardly be overmuch concerned); 
from the man who falls to artistic work with a moral purpose shall be 
taken away even that which he has. ... A living critic [Baudelaire] of 
Tne delicate insight . . . calls this “the heresy of instruction”... 
one might call it... the great moral heresy. 


Thus much it seemed useful to premise, by way of exposition . . . so as 
once for all to indicate beyond chance of mistake the real point of view 
taken during life by Blake, and necessary to be taken by those who would 
appreciate his labours and purposes. 

(Swin 91-93) 


In a word, art and no longer “enthusiasm” was to shape a vision of Blake. 

This said, Swinburne went on to assert and then to show that, if it could 
not be successfully argued that Blake’s writings individually are continuously 
coherent, even so there surely exists an impressive body of ideas (or “teach-' 
ings”) in the whole of the Blake canon. This, Blake’s “evangel,” is consist- 
ent, and may be found in part in each one of his works. Thus the “wrested 
... meanings” (for “angel, devil &c.”) and the seemingly “antagonistic as- 
sertions” in the Marriage that signified confusion to Mrs Gilchrist, are in fact 
strategic inversions, and contributions to one, high, comprehensive argument. 
The essence of the doctrine, for Swinburne, is individual liberty — especially 
“sensual indulgence,” with an accompanying rejection of repressive agencies 
(the abstinence, religious mystery, and moral law represented by Urizen- 
Jehovah). Swinburne attended most and gave fullest appreciation to the 
works that best satisfied his undeniably self-involved definitions and inter- 
pretation: the Marriage, Songs of Experience, “The Everlasting Gospel,” and 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion. 


81 Sharing and helping to formulate the aesthetic position, though from a somewhat different 
et of view, D. G. Rossetti wrote a vindication of the art critic, painter, and murderer Thomas 
riffths Wainewright. The passage, not hitherto collected with Rossetti’s writings or identified 
as his, appears in L 1863 1 ch 31, 281. After com Wainewright’s essays on art favorably 
with Ruskin’s, and wondering optimistically about his (mainly untraceable) cee Rossetti 
concluded that despite revulsion from Wainewright’s “great criminality,” “art 
as absolute as that of life itself, and demanding a wholly independent verdict, not to be appealed 
against on any ground of good deeds, and which not even the sternest personal censure can 
annul.” (See graph beginning “Complete oblivion . . . doomed.” “But the truth .. .” to the 
end of the following paragraph was cut in L 1880.) 

Swinburne says essentially the same things about the artist-criminal, and probably tt was he 
who instigated Rossetti’s paragraph. In 1880 D. G. Rossetti asked Mrs Gilchrist to omit his crit- 
icism because it had been “founded on mistaken views (as I since find) of W's powers as an 
artist.” (A L Mar 2 1880, Thorne Coll) 
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Swinburne (with William Rossetti) earned Blake a certain fairly limited 
following as a prophet of liberty. Mrs Gilchrist positively allows the Marriage 
no more than her willingness to defer to aesthetic judgment. Her rather 
skeptical little paragraph — note the term “fragments” to characterize the 
work — shows her simply following the advice of D. G. Rossetti: “The 
Marriage of H & H will... be best treated by extract, as you propose. 
Some safe word of introduction you wd be able to prefix & refer again to 
Swinburne.” ® 

On the whole, Mrs Gilchrist’s deletions are frequently more expressive 
than the matter she substituted. This passage, cut from the second edition, 
instances her evasiveness with respect to Blake’s opinions on morality. She 
wrote in 1863 concerning Proverbs of Hell that “if some indeed contain the 
Wisdom of the Serpent, there are others wherein the wisdom is of a more 
terrestrial and innocent sort, while not a few possess a truly celestial meaning 
and beauty. These Proverbs we give almost entire” (80). Most of the Proverbs 
were given, we might add, but certain ones touching on repressive religions 
and the evils of unacted desire, were cut. (Subsequently, Swinburne printed 
the Marriage almost in full, and including everything not in Gilchrist, espe- 
cially the offending Proverbs. ) 

A description of the Visions of the Daughters of Albion (ch 12) and a 
remark on some lines of The First Book of Urizen (ch 14) were dropped 
because, as in 1863 criticism of the Marriage, the tone had become dated. 
Moreover, Blake’s unorthodox views on marriage and free love were generally 
known by this time. Originally, back in 1862, William Rossetti had sent Mrs 
Gilchrist some helpful criticism on the Visions: “The pervading idea . . 

. the unnatural and terrible result in which, in modern society, ascetic 
doctrines in theology and morals have involved the relation of the sexes.” 
Fearing the censorship of Macmillan, who was “inexorable against any shade 


82 A L Mar 11 1880, Thorne Coll. Mrs Gilchrist sent readers to Swin also on Milton; she writes, 
“The latter part [sic: remainder] of the ee book eae pone of iia Milton,” 


says Mr. siete a Eagan LO desirous of testing 
La ilies anak sagt Aae lel naa A woe 
labyrinthine ooks, is c — “is a vision of nature, 
a (sic: Nature and] prophecy hecy of the gathering of the harvest of Time and 
treading of sad Dect war [sic: S War], k which harvest and vintage- 
work [sic] Fi loing eg ina, e their share for good or evil.” 
(243; Swin 269) 
For Milton, there are forty-nine lines added to the 1863 extracts, all y reprinted in 


Swin. (These and some new lines from Jerusalem which D. G. Rossetti chose, are the only new 
excerpts from the engraved books, in L 1880.) 
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of heterodoxy in morals,” she wrote a tepid adaptation of Rossetti para- 
graph: ° 


Formidable moral questions are in an enigmatic way, occasionally opened 
up through the medium of this allegory, and in many another of Blake’s 
writings: questions on which he had his own views, and gave fearless 
and glowing expression to them, — as the exemplary man had good right 
to do. But we will not enter on them here. 

(108) 


It was cut in 1880, along with this comment on extracts from Urizen (pl 18.6- 
pl 19.9). 


It [the passage quoted] throws however, some vivid though confused 
glimpses of light upon the speculative conceptions of Blake himself — 
conceptions not essentially undevout, but much the reverse, in their own 
audacious, inconoclastic way. 

(130-131) 


In 1863 the piety of the Personality Blake might rightfully exact such cov- 
ering comments on the prophecies. In 1880 we find another concession to a 
newer view in the dropping of a passage not on the prophecies. This is a 
defense, quoted from Blake’s early biographer John Thomas Smith, of Blake’s 
Christian orthodoxy. It occurs at the end of chapter 35 (“Mad or not Mad?P”), 
in a paragraph on “Blake’s daring heterodoxy.” 


I have spoken of Blake’s daring heterodoxy ... he would often hazard 
wild assertions about the Sacred Person; yet would consider that a believer 
only in His historical character, in pA denied Christ. [L 1880 has 
“Christ” for “Sacred Person” and “Him” for “Christ.”] “I have unspeak- 
able pleasure,” says Smith, “in being able to state, that though I admit 
he did not, for the last forty years, attend any place of Divine worship, 
yet he was not a Free-thinker, as some invidious detractors have thought 
proper to assert, nor was he ever in any degree irreligious. Through life, 
his Bible was everything with him.” 


By 1880 Bible-reading could no longer be cited (without complex qualifica- 
tion) in evidence of Blake's religious conformity; hence this cut. A view more 
acceptable to the new audience of the eighties was that Blake “for the last 


88 Anne Gilchrist 127—128, letters from William Rossetti (dated Sept 1862) and Mrs Gilchrist 
(dated Oct 3 1862). The full text of William Rossetti’s description is: “The pervading idea of the 
‘Daughters of Albion’ is one which was continually seething in Blake's mind, and flusterin 
Propriety in his writings; or rather would have flustered Propriety, if she had either troubl 
herself to read the oracles, or succeeded in understanding them. It is the idea of the unnatural 
and terrible result in which, in modern society, ascetic doctrines in theology and morals have 
involved the relation of the sexes. A great deal of his most powerful, appealing, incisive, odd, 

rovoking, and enigmatic writing is expended upon this formidable question, in whose cause 
he is never tired of uprearing the banner of heresy and non-conformity.” 
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forty years of his life . . . never entered a place of public worship,” as W. M. 
Rossetti had written in 1874 (Aldine, p lxxvi). Swinburne had pointed out 
that the cornerstone of Blake’s belief is found in “The Everlasting Gospel,” 
where ‘The Vision of Christ that thou dost see / Is my Visions Greatest Ene- 
my /....../ Both read the Bible day & night / But thou readst black where 
I read white” (Blake p 516). 

The 1863 passage continues, 


And to the same effect, another friend of Blake’s [Palmer, without ques- 
tion] writes to me: “If it must be told, that he did not go to church, tt 
should also be told that he was no scoffer at sacred mysteries; and, al- 
though thus isolated from the communion of the faithful, ever professed 
his preference of the Church to any sort of sectarianism. On one occasion, 
he Neues the uneasiness he should have felt (had he been a parent) 
at a child of his dying unbaptized. One day, rather in an opposing mood, 
I think, he declared that the Romish Church was the only one which 
taught the forgiveness of sins.” 
(329-330 ) 


Such deletions are a silent triumph for Swinburne, William Rossetti, and 
religious atheism. By the seventies Blake was commonly cited in company 
with the atheistical visionaries Shelley and Whitman. Most of his important 
critics (Thomson, Swinburne, William Rossetti) wrote on the same three 
poets. And on the whole, the direction of avant-garde critical thought with 
respect to Blake was towards his early twentieth-century position among 
Eastern-style mystics. Blake’s relationship to the English Protestant literary 
tradition, pointed out and developed by students in the twentieth century, 
was hardly explored in the nineteenth. (In fact, a comparison with John Bun- 
yan was dropped from the second edition, though not for any ideological 
reasons. This occurs in chapter 21, where Blake’s choice of “homely familiar 
things as symbols” in Jerusalem is seen as at times having “a quaint felicity 
... Which calls John Bunyan to mind” [185]. The deletion was made to ac- 
commodate D. G. Rossetti’s newly-injected remarks on Blake’s mixture of 
Biblical with British place names. ) 

In Cunningham’s “Life of Blake” and even earlier, Jerusalem, though un- 
read, had been pointed to as proof of Blake’s insanity. The tendency of Gil- 
christ’s book was to take it as the bad psychic outcome of long neglect and 
intellectual loneliness. (An allusion to all the prophetic books as Blake’s 
“incoherent rhapsodies of later years” in chapter 4 [1 26] foreshadows Gil- 
christ’s likely tack.) Of course this approach vindicates only Blake; it under- 
mines attempts — apparently never seriously considered anyway by Gilchrist 
— at direct literary or aesthetic valuation. 
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The account written by his wife accorded with Gilchrist’s biographical 
approach: 


It were scarcely honest to call these extracts, specimens of the Jerusalem. 
They are exceptions, rather than specimens; and occur for the most part, 
in the midst of such a chaos of words, names, and images, that, as the eye 
wanders, hopeless and dispirtted, up and down the large closely-written 
pages, the mind cannot choose but busy itself with the question, how a 
man of Blake's high gifts ever came to produce such; nay, to consider this, 
as he really did, his greatest work. It must have been that, conscious of 
the deaf ear so resolutely turned towards him by the public, ‘charmed he 
never so wisely,’ he cared no longer to address tt; but, casting away all 
idea of ordering and shaping his thoughts and imaginations in such wise 
that other minds could lay hold upon them he followed the less laborious 
and more exciting pleasure of pouring his conceptions freely forth, all 
crude and inchoate, in words so vaguely and arbitrarily expressive of his 
meaning, that to himself alone could they suggest tt. 
(ch 21, 192) 


The paragraph was dropped; and, earlier in the chapter, lines from Jerusa- 
lem which in 1863 were introduced as “dark oracles, words empty of mean- 
ing to all but him who uttered them” (184), were termed in 1880 “dark 
oracles, words presenting endless obstacles” (228). Both the cut and the 
change are certain gain over an indulgent dismissal of the work; and may 
be traced to developing recognition of Blake as a teacher. Swinburne had 
even objected to Jerusalem on the score of “monotonous consistency” in its 
“main symbols” (p 286). (In accomplishing such recognition, Swinburne’s 
Essay cannot be overestimated as an influence on later views of Blake as 
mystic and systematic thinker.) But as far as acceptance of Jerusalem as a 
work of art went, there was little change from 1863. In the long run Swin- 
bumne’s criticism may even have held back an appreciation of the poem: he 
is a formalist, regarding “the material forms of art” as one thing an artist 
“must certainly not play with” (p 198). Blake’s “absurdly familiar” street 
names (p 197), his “windy mythology (p 196), and especially his “twelves, 
twenty-fours, and twenty-sevens” (p 282) repelled him. 

Treating Jerusalem in 1880, Mrs Gilchrist was helped by D. G. Rossetti; 
he wrote about six new paragraphs in all, which incorporate interpretation 
and speculation based on new materials. For an overall view of the poem, 
Rossetti relied on his brother’s interpretation. (In print, William, quoting 
Swinburne, had warned readers off the “newly divided shires and counties” 
of Jerusalem, Aldine, p cxxviii.) D. G. Rossetti’s own interest in Blake’s 
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literary work lay primarily in the lyrical poetry — witness his editing. Writ- 
ing to Mrs Gilchrist in 1880, he confesses, 


S[winburne] is however a downright enthusiast through thick & thin; and 
thick is the Jrsalem [sic] at any rate, whatever the Heaven & Hell may be. 
My brother, who has as analytical a mind as I know for such purposes 
(and an absolutely safe one) admits the continual & inscrutable incoher- 
ence of the Jerusalem. I only heard him say so the other day. I myself can- 
not tackle such a book at all. 

(A L Mar 8 1880, Thorne Coll) 


This tone of mind is perceptible in the short introduction that Rossetti wrote 
for Blake’s lyric poem, an “Address” “To the Jews” (Jerusalem pl 27), which 
both editions of the Life print in full. In 1863 the poem had been prefaced 
by this unencouraging comment from Mrs Gilchrist: 


Far more curious is the following song, which let who can interpret. 
( L 1863, ch 21, 186) 


The second edition has a full stop after “song”; D. G. Rossetti’s somewhat 
equivocal description follows.™ 


It seems to indicate again that Jerusalem may have with Blake, in a wide 
acceptation, its not unusual significance of “The True Church;” seeing that 
the portion of the poem in which this song occurs is addressed “To the 
Jews,” and that the British nation, nevertheless, seems here as elsewhere 
in Blake’s writings, to be “the chosen people,” or as one may say, “the Jews 
regenerate.” This song is given as an example of what Blake could do in 
his most exacting moods, if indeed he really expected any listener other 
than a “spectre” or “emanation” of his own to hearken to such strains; 
combining as they do, localities familiar only to penny-a-lining with con- 
ceptions “pinnacled dim in the intense inane.” The early part of the song is 
included, indeed, not without hesitation, lest the reader should laugh at 
one whose creation was not for laughter; but it had better speak as a whole 
for itself, and for tts author’s wildest exigencies. The inmost cell of the 
poetic mind will not find the familiar names in such connexion altogether 
unwelcome; and after the stanza commencing, 
“The Rhine was red with human blood,” 
the verse opens out into reaches of utterance much nobler, and surely, 
here and there, not unsuggestive of prophecy. 
(ch 21, 231-232) 


84 Apparently, Mrs Gilchrist considered omitting the lyric; in a letter dated Mar 1880, D. G. 
Rossetti su d she retain it and enclosed “a short passage which you might, if you think fit, 
use as introduction” (A L, Thorne Coll). 
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(Surprisingly, there is something said in behalf of the “familiar names in 
such connexion.” ) * 

For some of the jarringly English-sounding names mixed in with the in- 
ventive and exotic nomenclature of Jerusalem (Scofield, Hand, Kwantok, 
Peachey) as well as for actual places in England, there was enough biograph- 
ical material available so that parts of the poem could be specifically illu- 
minated either as they referred to Blake's trial for sedition in 1804 — accused 
by a soldier named Scholfield, or “Scofield,” of saying “Damn the King,” 
Blake was brought to trial and acquitted — or else as they seemed to refer 
to his relations with a periodical that attacked him in its columns (Leigh 
Hunt’s Examiner). These autobiographical meanings are explored by D. G. 
Rossetti in five new paragraphs, beginning “There is an ominous sentence 
in one of the letters to Mr. Butts, where, speaking of the Jerusalem, 
[Blake] says, ‘the persons and machinery [are] entirely new to the inhab- 
itants of earth (some of the persons excepted)’ ” Rossetti italicized the last 
four words. 


The ttalics are mine, and alas! to what wisp-led flounderings of research 
might they not lure a reckless adventurer. The mixture of the unaccount- 
able with the familiar in nomenclature which occurs towards the close 
of the preceding extract from the Jerusalem * is puzzling enough in itself; 
but conjecture attains bewilderment when we realize that one of the 
names, “Scofield” (spelt perhaps more properly Scholfield, but pronounced 
no doubt as above), was that of the soldier who had brought a charge of 


sedition against Blake at Felpham ... 
(228-229 ) 


This is the first occasion of specific autobiographical incident being read 
out of Blake’s poetry. The poet is not shown to advantage — as Rossetti is 


85 In appealing to “the inmost cell of the poetic mind,” D. G. Rossetti apparently recognizes 
poetic pees in isolation from the poem. An analogous distinction, between vention and 
execution, was axiomatic in Blake criticism; and partly in reaction, Rossetti, sometimes expressly 
and as a rule implicitly, repudiated this approach in L 1863. However, for better and worse both, 
Swinburne honored the separation in dealing with Blake’s hecies, and went so far as to 
point out in Blake “the powers and the faults of elemental eternal things” without which 
mere “grace or charm” are “superfluous and perishable” (p 303). Also, by 1880, Blake’s fame 
was secure enough for Rosetti to | praise poetic content apart from style, without undermining the 
explicitly formal defense in the “Selections.” 


86 Pl 5:23-28: 
Guide thou my hand which trembles exceedingly upon the rock of ages, 
While I write of the building of Golgonooza, & af the terrors of Entuthon: 
Of Hand & Hyle & Coban, of Kwantok, Peachey, Brereton, Slayd & Hutton: 
Of the terrible sons & daughters of Albion, and their Generations. 
Scoffield! Kox, Kotope and Bowen, revolve most mightily upon 
The Furnace of Los.... 
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aware. He notes down Blake’s apparent warnings to Scholfield, and connects 
these with an illustration (at plate 51) of three figures titled “Vala Hyle 
Scofield,” where Vala and Hyle are “pretty clearly . . . prostrate at the discom- 
future of Scholfield, who is finally retiring fettered. .. .” He writes concerning 
“Hyle,” who is being maligned if we take the design literally — or, as Ros- 
setti terms it, as a “historical picture’: 

Who “Vala” and “Hyle” may personify I do not pretend to conjecture, 

though dim surmises hurtle in the mind, which ...I shall keep to myself. 


Later he identifies “Hand” with Leigh Hunt, and suggests that “we are 
evidently to look (or sigh in vain) for some indication of Blake’s wrath against 
the Examiner in the vast Jerusalem.” 

Conscious that such analysis would work against the argument for Blake’s 
sanity, Rossetti was less thorough in pursuit of this particular autobiograph- 
ical gloss than he could have been. For instance he had guessed, rightly, 
“Who knows if “Hyle’ may not be Hayley?” (Hayley is the friendly patron, 
and mediocre poet, who brought Blake down to Felpham in 1800 to illustrate 
his, Hayley’s, biography of Cowper.) But in print Rossetti kept his “dim sur- 
mises” to himself. He had also identified “Kox,” and wondered about the 
family name of the Duke of Richmond who presided at Blake's trial, “& 
whether any metamorphosis of it cd be found among the first list [of judges, 
accusers, and so forth].” “But,” he had concluded, “I don’t know that more 
on this head is desirable” (A L Mar 22 1880, Thorne Coll). 

Some weight, it is true, he allows to real names being used in a symbolic 
or allegorical sense; but his interest is in the representational meanings. 
Blake's “personal grudges” are “shadowed in Jerusalem’; the book is an “irate 
allegory.” Or, if taken as symbolic, such usages are psychologically suspect. 


When we consider the mystical connection.in which this name of Scofield 
is used [“mystical” meaning “symbolic” or “allegorical” in accordance 
with common usage at the time], a way seems opened into a more per- 
plexed region of morbid analogy existing in Blake's brain than perhaps any 
other key could unlock. 

(228-231 ) 


A suspicion of paranoia in Blake (not so-called) had come up in the Aldine 
Preface where William Rossetti tried to resolve the still unresolved issue 
“Was Blake Mad?” His answer was “Yes” and “No” — in effect, “Yes,” as 


evidenced in the seemingly unjust and irrational attacks on friends that 
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Blake wrote down in the MS Note-Book. Two lines in Blake’s rhyme “On 
H[ayley]’s Friendship” are particularly damaging: 
And when he could not act upon my wife 
Hired a Villain to bereave my Life 
( Aldine xciii-xcv ) 

As Rossetti saw it, Blake's accusations of actual murder-attempts or adul- 
tery were written in definitely psychotic moments. To us, it seems that D. G. 
Rossetti’s way of seeing Jerusalem in 1880 — as a rather unpleasant outlet 
for personal resentments and generalized hostility — proceeds along a track 
similar to the one set down in the Aldine Preface. (It also shows with dreary 
clarity that the persisting and dominant question of madness still could not 
be pried loose from a consideration of Jerusalem. Indeed new light might be 
made obscure. ) 

A few minor changes were made, more or less on the style of the one from 
“empty of meaning” to “presenting endless obstacles,” doubtless also to ac- 
commodate Rossetti’s interpretation. And Mrs Gilchrist’s conjecture that 
“Perhaps abstract qualities of some kind or other, may be the things signified 
[by the unaccountable strings of names],” in the 1863 Life (185), was en- 
tirely dropped, superseded by the rather clinical prognosis implied in D. G. 
Rossetti’s phrase “morbid analogy.” 





Remaining for consideration are some explicitly biographical additions 
and adjustments. These considerably enlarged the original book, and bear 
interest because they now show, either directly or negatively, how Blake’s 
biography as told in Gilchrist’s Life had rapidly become a legend. Blake had 
come to stand for an ideal of a certain life-style, in the mind of virtually any- 
one who had heard of him, including conservatives and radicals, ethical 
thinkers and aesthetes, students of his writings and those who never read past 
“The Lamb.” ** 


87 The style of life in question, comprising poverty, work, and vision, and the conscientious 
avoidance of all forms of worldliness, was not universally or recommended. I mean 
to stress only that in the 19th century this view was essential in an idea of Blake. 
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Predictably, we find new anecdotes which in all likelihood came to light 
expressly because they corroborate Gilchrist’s Blake. One, from an ancient 
eye-witness of Blake’s trial, is a personal memory of the poet’s unforgettable 
“flashing eye” (ch 19, 197). A report that “but for this commission of Mr. 
Linnel?s [the Job engravings], Blake’s last years would have been employed 
in engraving a set of Morland’s pig and poultry subjects!” (ch 32, 329) is 
yet one more exhibit instancing the neglect of Blake's genius. Barone Sey- 
mour Kirkup’s testimony that Blake’s manner was not that of a man obsessed 
or a “thwarted fanatic” (ch 35, 371, first printed in Swin 81-82) supports 
Gilchrist’s fundamental argument, stated in the next sentence: “After all, 
no candid person would have taken Blake for mad.” 

There is a new story in chapter 34 (“Personal Details”) of Blake’s (some- 
what ambiguous) compliment to an unnamed “historical painter” on “some 
favourite specimen of hopeless hugeness,’ “Ah! that is what I have been try- 
ing to do all my life — to paint round and never could” (356).** This probably 
canny response has been assimilated: “This may be taken as an instance of 
the courteous care with which Blake would find some agreeable word for an 
inoffensive inferior in art. . . .” Other anecdotes from Kirkup, first printed in 
Swinburne (81-82), are also incorporated: his memory of Blake’s Exhibi- 
tion in 1809 (ch 25, 277) and — a choice Blake story — his recollection of 
Mrs Blake's complaining that she seldom had her husband's society, he was 
so often in Paradise (ch 38, 410). 

Unassailably, Paradise was where Blake lived and worked, and Mrs Gil- 
christ went carefully when it came to modifying even a detail of the picture. 
For instance, Gilchrist had told the tale of Mr Butts’s chancing on Blake 
and his wife unclothed in a summer house behind their lodgings in London 
and being hailed by the bard, “It’s only Adam and Eve you know.” This 
apocryphal item, couched by Gilchrist in observations about enlightened 
philosophical nudity, was dearly cherished by indulgent Blakeans. (The less 
indulgent read it as clear proof of insanity.) Linnell said flatly the story was 
“entirely unlike everything I have known of [Blake], . . . and... if anything 
like [it] had been true, he would have told me. ... I am sure he would have 
laughed heartily . . . if it had been told of him or of anyone else, for he was 
a hearty laugher at absurdities.” Linnell’s Blake, much more robust than 
Gilchrist’s, knew foolishness when he saw it. Palmer thought it “unlike” 
Blake. Swinburne vehemently supported Linnell. In 1880, D. G. Rossetti 


88 The story is D. G. Rossetti’s contribution, and has not hitherto been noted as his writing 
(A MS, Thorne Coll). 
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advised Mrs Gilchrist to cut what was “a great deal too much of a good 
story.” 8° Apparently, it was too good to give up. Allowing Linnell’s objection 
but crediting Butts’s word “on the middle period of Blake's life” (ch 12, 112), 
she altered only the frequency with which the Blakes played Adam and Eve, 
cutting “a little to the scandal of wondering neighbors, on more than one 
occasion.” She left out the next sentence also: “However they knew sufficient 
of the singleminded artist not wholly to misconstrue such phenomena” 
(L 1863, ch 12, 115).*° 

Blake when “in This World” — a phrase from the title of an image-assault- 
ing life of Blake which came out in 1925 — *" gave his nineteenth-century 
commentators moments of perplexity. His thirty-four ingratiatory and friend- 
ly letters to Hayley the patron whom he by all other evidences found con- 
temptible, are a case in point, as we shall see. Forming a bulky addition in 
1880, these letters with the ones to Mr Butts (in L 1863 u App) also pre- 
sented an editorial problem. To keep alterations at a minimum, Mrs Gilchrist 
incorporated them into material on the Felpham years which Alexander 
Gilchrist had written. Chapters 16-20 are proportionally longer than the 
rest. Their effect is, as Mrs Gilchrist observed in her Preface to the Second 
Edition, “mainly autobiographical.” There are certainly not more than fif- 
teen actually new paragraphs, apart from letters, most of them transitional 
or else introducing fresh data on Blake’s engravings. 

Mrs Gilchrist wrote about a page and a half all told, tracing an up-and- 
down friendship in which Blake’s conduct is shown openly at odds with 
prevalent and cherished notions of his sincerity, simplicity, and disinterested- 
ness. Gilchrist, writing, we repeat, without the Butts letters or the Note-Book 
invective at hand, had shrewdly conjectured about the likelihood of friction 
in Blake's 

... daily contact with so essentially material and eighteenth century a 
mind as Hayley’s, which must have had its benumbing influence on the 


visionary or imaginative faculty, THOUGH PERHAPS UNRECOGNIZED. ... 
(ch 21, 183, emphasis mine) 


The letters and Note-Book documented the conjecture and cancelled the 
notion that the friction was unrecognized. Swinburne’s Essay lashed the 


89 Life of Linnell x 160-161; A. H. Palmer 256; Swin 299; also D. G. Rossetti to Mrs Gilchrist, 
AL Mar 22 1880, Thorne Coll. For W. M. Rossetti’s view of the story, see Aldine xxx—xxxi fn. 


49 For more recent scholarship further discrediting the story, see Ada Briggs, “Mr, Butts, the 
Friend and Patron of Blake” Connoisseur xxx (1907) 92-96. 


41 Harold Bruce, William Blake in This World (New York 1925). 
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fatuous dilettante-poet Hayley with his unpardonable condescensions, stress- 
ing the unworldliness of Blake. 

On reading Blake’s letters to Hayley, Mrs Gilchrist and D. G. Rossetti 
concurred in thinking they would be a “dissatisfaction to lovers of Blake 
... the admiration expressed for Hayley’s works must surely be “turned on.’ 
Alms for dire necessities! Even Blake, I suppose, could not be above them.” * 
Rossetti favored cutting out the headings (“Dear Sir”) and formal endings 
(“Your obliged and humble servant”): “if... you cd reduce the first appear- 
ance of praise &c in them, it wd be a good thing to do” (AL PApr 1800, 
Thorne Coll). 

Conscientiously, Mrs Gilchrist printed them, headings and all. A good 
portion of her additions to these chapters are apologetic in tenor and are 
phrased in specifically aesthetic terms. Gilchrist’s more general defense had 
emphasized Blake’s “imaginative faculty.” Apart from this, her remarks am- 
plify Gilchrist’s suppositions, tracing out an actual deterioration in relations 
between Blake and Hayley: by the second winter in Felpham, “constant 
intercourse with the well-meaning literary squire” was becoming “baneful.” 
She judges, 


It was not possible for the ardent and exalted nature of Blake, to whom 

poetry and design were the highest expression of religion, to breathe 

freely in an atmosphere of elegant trivialities and shallow sentiment. 
(ch 18, 171-172) * 


Then in chapter 19, after the narration of Blake's trial, in which Hayley 
actively defended him, Mrs Gilchrist sums up the progress of the friendship 
and clarifies the troublesome over-respectfulness: 


The net result of this startling close to the tranquil episode of the life at 
Felpham was to revive, in Blake’s generous heart, warm feelings of 
gratitude and affection towards Hayley, whose conduct on the occasion 
certainly had the ring of true metal in tt. For a time, at any rate, it oblit- 
erated the sense of irritation and the intellectual scorn which had been 
engendered in Blake's mind, — witness various jottings in his note-book 
to be quoted hereafter [at the end of ch 20], — by a too close companion- 


#2 For a sympathetic treatment of Hayley, see Morchard Bishop, Blake’s Hayley: The Life, 
Work, and Friendships of William Hayley (London 1951). 

48 Anne Gilchrist 256-258, D. G. Rossetti to Mrs Gilchrist, dated Apr 1880. 

4t See two paragraphs beginning “Before the second winter .. . writes to Mr. Butts:”. For 
related additions, see: ch 17, 161-162, a abe beginning “Hayley .. .” — the addition 
begins at “Blake, indefatigable in toil . . .”; 18, 178, paragraph beginning “Here again 
happily . . .”; and 184, paragraph beginning “The next two letters... . 
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ship bringing into harsh prominence the inevitable yet ludicrous soctal 
inversion of their true natural relations. 
i (199) 
Although these letters may have diminished conviction as to the absolute 
simplicity of Gilchrist’s Blake, Mrs Gilchrist found a way to capitalize on the 
loss. Introducing the letter of “23 October, 1804,” she observes, 


In the midst of these business details, valuable as showing Blake's pa 
sanity and prudence in the conduct of practical affairs, it is refreshing to 
come upon a letter written in his visionary vein. 

(ch 20, 215) 
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Changes in Gilchrist’s Life, examined in the perspective of a developing 
body of criticism, have been shown to underline clearly the real and lasting 
accomplishments of the Blake revival. By 1880, Blake was a household idol 
among English aesthetes, and known in most intellectual circles. His enter- 
prise was understood to be serious and authentic in itself — quite apart from 
matters of personal sincerity or extravagant manner. More sophisticated stu- 
dents tended to admit the fact of a coherent doctrine in, or at least under- 
lying, the writings, and there were those who with Swinburne would see in 
Blake a messiah for the times, a poet-prophet with a mystical gospel embrac- 
ing art and liberty. 

A second (and also developing ) tendency in criticism is reflected in D. G. 
Rossetti’s intimate autobiographical glossing — and not only of Jerusalem. 
Rossetti’s introduction to Blake’s manuscript poetry in Volume II, 1880, 
contains a new reading of “William Bond,” a poem from the Pickering MS: 
Rossetti suggests that an actual scene of marital crisis is being re-enacted in 
the piece — “may not ‘William Bond thus be William Blake .. . P” Subse- 
quent exegetes would go further, taking the poems as personal history in 
disguise. The commitment to drastically special approaches —- by way of 
the altogether private or the wholly transcendent — bears out the mid- 
century's emphasis on Blake’s remoteness from the ordinary middle ground 
of experience. 


Sam Spitfire; or, Coleridge in The Satirist 


By P. M. ZALL 
California State College at Los Angeles 


HE SATIRIST, or Monthly Meteor for November 1809 carried a 

report by local correspondent “Ezekiel Jackson” on the untimely death 
of Sam Spitfire, “late of college, Cambridge,” who fifteen or sixteen 
years earlier “used to be the most daring buck . . . that ever lounged upon 
Clare Piece, or strutted with Fanny Wells at Pot Fair.” 1 Because of its length, 
Ezekiel’s “Melancholy Exit of Sam Spitfire, Author,” carries over to the issue 
of the following month, with an addendum entitled “Account of the Manu- 
scripts of the Late Sam Spitfire, Author.” Both parts can be summarized 
briefly: 

Visiting the bookshop of Sir Richard Phillips in search of Jack the Giant- 
Killer, Ezekiel spies among the hack writers employed there “a pale emaciated 
figure” soon revealed to be Sam Spitfire, now a mere shadow of his old self 
when he had been an oppositionist in politics, a deist in religion, and the 
spark of conversation at every wine party he attended. Moved, Ezekiel recalls 
how even in tamer moments, Sam would compose diatribes for the radical 
Cambridge Intelligencer: “Some of the most venomous tirades against mon- 
archy and the Church of England, that appeared in that paper, were the 
effusions of Sam’s pen” (420-421). 

Fondly recalling those days (“We were continually, to use one of his own 
expressions, logomachizing” [421]), Ezekiel accepts Sam’s invitation to dine 
next day in his garret. There he meets Mrs Spitfire and five little Spitfires, 
each named for a household god; e.g., Master Tom Paine Spitfire, Master 
Buonaparte Spitfire. Unable to stomach the meager meal prepared for him, 
Ezekiel graciously orders fowl from the neighborhood cookshop, thereby indi- 
rectly precipitating Sam’s tragic end. For intent on doing justice to a chicken 
breast, Sam chokes on a bone and dies. Mrs Spitfire is strangely unmoved by 
this, as Part One concludes. 

In Part Two, we soon learn, however, that she was never legally married 
to Sam. They had merely lived together since 1794 or 1795 when they had 
teamed to make a pilgrimage to the banks of the Susquehanna where they 
would have established “the glorious reign of Pantisocracy” if their expedi- 
tion had not run out of “wind,” or money. Since then they had subsisted on 
Sam’s hack writing. Now, with him out the way, she intended to abandon 





1 Vol V p 420. References in theses are to this volume unless otherwise indicated. The 
Sam Spithire pieces are on 419-494 and 538-544; “The Bards of the Lake” on 548-558. 
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the children and go about her business. In return for a gratuity from Ezekiel, 
she gives him a dirty packet of “Mr. Spitfire’s scribblings,” consisting of 
“projects innumerable, and imperfect hints for different periodical publica- 
tions” such as a two-part dissertation on “Metathesis” and memoranda col- 
lected as “Hints for my next Paper,” of which the appendix gives a half-dozen 
samples. They consist chiefly of burlesque notes relating to hack writing, 
as though compiled from Ben Jonson, Plutarch, and Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The sly allusions to Pantisocracy, “logomachizing,” and the like leave little 
doubt about Sam Spitfire’s original. The occasion of the lampoon is also easily 
fathomed, for in the second number of his Friend (Thursday, 8 June 1809) 
Coleridge had resurrected a quotation from The Satirist’s predecessor and 
model The Antt-Jacobin: “He (i.e. S. T. Coleridge) has left his native Country, 
commenced Citizen of the World, left his poor Children fatherless and his 
Wife destitute.” * But there is little chance of finding out Ezekiel Jackson’s 
original, since The Satirist published numerous pseudonymous articles, some 
of which the editor himself never saw before publication (1x 57). 

Typically, each issue would begin with a political article, more often than 
not consisting of direct attack upon Opposition figures or writers. This would 
be accompanied by a lampoon of some personality connected with the Whigs 
or subversives such as Cobbett or Leigh Hunt. If that personality was a writer, 
The Satirist would include a burlesque of his work. From October 1807 (its 
first issue) until July 1812, while George Manners was editor, these lampoons 
had some humor and the burlesques were often accurate enough, especially 
when done by the editor rather than (as in Sam Spitfire’s case) by some con- 
tributor. One of his best efforts, in fact, is the burlesque piece that accom- 
panied the Sam Spitfire saga: 

Entitled “The Bards of the Lake,” the article reports on a trip to the North 
that concluded with a visit to Ambleside, whence Mr Satirist was attracted 
by the reputation of a group of bards dedicated to restoring native simplicity 
to modern poetry. A friend conducted him to a vale where the bards were 
rehearsing their latest poems, surrounded by an appreciative circle of wives 
and children. Though not named, the performers are (in order of appear- 
ance) Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and Southey. Wordsworth, for ex- 
ample, a bard who “had composed some famous lyrical ballads,” recites: 


THE HERMIT AND THE SNAIL 


A hermit walk’d forth from his cell one day, 
And he met a snail across his way, 


2 Page 30. See Biographia Literaria ed J. Shawcross (London 1907) 1 49n. 
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And thus to the snail did the hermit say, 
“Silly snail! 
“Is it thy love thou goest to meet, 
To woo her in her green retreat? 
No — thou hast horns upon thy head, 
Thou art already married, 
“Silly snail!” (549-50) 


Lamb’s contribution is “The Witch and the Stocking” (with Gothic title): 


An old wither’d hag all alone was sitting, 
At the door of her lowly shed, 

Worsted hose her bony fingers were knitting, 
And she was clothed in a cloak of red. 


And ’twas the fearfullest sight to see 
That could be seen, alack! 

The old wither’d hag in her tatter’d red rag, 
For the red was patched with blackl 


“Now goody, now goody what are you about?” 
I cried as I came near, 

But she took no heed, of me, indeed 
Just as if she didn’t hear. l 


But she said her say, and mumbled away, 
As no one had been by, 
_ And she look’d like a witch, if she dropp’d a stitch, 
And cried, “worse luck for L” 


And I marked the goose quill by her side 
In which her needle was placed, 

And I thought of the files te whence it came, 
And the witch had a savoury taste. 


But whilst I ponder’d how my thoughts, 
Mote best resolved be, 

The old wither’d hag in her patch’d red rag, 
Most strangely vanish'd from me, 


For she rose from her seat, and walk’d into her shed, 
As another old woman would do, 

When a witch might as well have walkd on her head, 
Or on a broom-stick flew. 


And never, oh never have I seen, 
Ever since that terrible day 

The old wither’d hag in her black and red rag 
Or the stocking she bore away! (553-4) 


Southey’s is entitled “Dithyrambics, or Harmony,” and celebrates a mill- 
horse, concluding: 
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Thy master is most pitiless! God help thee, toiling one, 
The thought of thee has drawn me from my theme, 
Which was of harmony; but a tale of pity 
Told in harmonious numbers doth as well, 
And the tear of the soft-eyed maid shall consecrate my verse. 
(556 ) 


Following that, the entire article concludes with this fragment: “A gentle 
murmur of approbation followed the close of the song of the bard, like a 


KOK a” 


The part about Coleridge is worth transcribing at length, if only to contrast 
Manners’ professional treatment with Ezekiel Jackson’s heavy-footed ama- 
teurishness. Immediately after Wordsworth’s recitation, another bard leaped 
to the center of the ring, but hesitated for some time in meditation. This 
gave Mr Satirist’s guide a chance to tell something about his background (a 
luxury denied Wordsworth, Lamb, and Southey). The guide’s information 
may have been gleaned from Charles Lloyd’s Edmund Oliver or the news- 
papers or common gossip, but in any case it is consonant with the truth, albeit 
slanted to caricature the subject: 


This bard had published some odes which were supposed to be very 
fine, but they were too sublime for vulgar comprehension. He had also 
written an elegy to an ass, which was more level to its subject, but it was 
on the ode he prided himself. He had formerly, he said, been of Cam- 
bridge, but enlisted as a private of dragoons: he had often been known 
to harangue his comrades on themes of liberty, and had endeavoured to 
inspire them with the free spirit of the citizens of the ancient republics, 
to which he was enthusiastically devoted. His learning, which was various 
and classical, had astonished his officers, and on his real circumstances 
and quality being in consequence discovered, he had quitted the service. 
He still, however, dreams of nothing but liberty, continued my friend, and 
talks of nothing but freedom. Not long ago, he read lectures on poetry at 
a fashionable institution, but, whether — At that instant the bard, with- 
out announcing his subject, which, however, it was afterwards agreed to 
entitle The Breeches, burst forth with the utmost vehemence into the fol- 
lowing short ode. 


BREECHES. 
An Ode. 


On some high mountain's rugged top sublime, 
Where mortal tyrant never trod, 
Through all the rounds of time, 
Free as the unpolluted clod 
Fain would I sit bare breech di most fitly so, 
That the free wind might blow. 
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It’s welcome rude, changing the native hue 

Of those unclothed parts from red to blue, 
And every rainbow tint and dye, 
Making sweet variety. 

I love such honest freedom, better far 

Than the false sunshine of the court, or smile 
Of fickle beauty earn’d by slavish suit, 
Keeping the free thought mute, 

In bondage vile 

As slaves of Turkey are. 


Breeches are masks, which none would wear, 
If all were honest, all were fair! 
Naked truth needs no disguise, 
Falsehood then in breeches lies, 
Therefore I love them not; 
But him most honest hold, who's most as sans culotte. 
When thus bare-breech’d on high, 
Upon the mountain’s top ‘mid purer air, 
Thinking sublimer thoughts I lie, 
Ask you, what I do there? 
Why, I would say, and I would sing 
Whate'er to sing or say I list, 
Till that “the winds in wonder whist” 
Listen’d to my minstrelsing, 
And when ended was my strain, — 
Yd walk down again! (551-2) 


The friendly guide’s background information ensured that readers knew Cole- 
ridge was the target here; still the ode mocks the general idea of propriora 
sermoni — plus — pseudo-Miltonizing (e.g., in quoting line 64 from Milton’s 
“On the Morning of Christ's Nativity”) and is thus a cut above the personally 
abusive treatment of Sam Spitfire. Similarly, the burlesques of Wordsworth, 
Lamb, and Southey aim at general rather than personal characteristics. 

But the next notice of Coleridge in The Satirist, now edited by William 
Jerdan, is as scurrilous as anything by Ezekiel Jackson. The long poem, “The 
Rejected Bards,” in November 1812 contains this stanza: 

And Coleridge, namby-pamby’s prince, 
Sinks in the Muse’s strife; 

His verse just daring to evince 
As much soul as his wifel (x1 377) 


A note to these lines says, “He has parted, we are told, from his wife, because, 
as he says, she has no soull!!” (382). The allusion is undoubtedly drawn from 
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Coleridge’s poem, “To a Lady,” that had appeared earlier in the year in 
Omniana, reading: 


Nay, dearest Anna! why so grave? 
I said, you had no soul, ’tis true: 
For what you are, you cannot have: 


‘Tis I, that have one since I first had you.® 


It was this kind of scurrilous journalism that earned for The Satirist a Parlia- 
mentary memorial as “the most slanderous and infamous publication in the 
land.” 4 l 

In March and September, 1813, The Satirist harshly reviewed both the 
performance and the published text of Coleridge’s Remorse (xu 187, 269), 
but these reviews consisted of direct criticism rather than satire (e.g., “The 
author belongs to a school of sentimental whiners — or affectors of babyish 
simplicity”). We do not know whether Coleridge ever saw these reviews or 
the earlier satires. Yet, judging from his comment on the genteel, much milder 
satire directed against him in The Simpliciad (“Such a thing! O Jesus!”),° 
we may well imagine that even had it been recorded, his reaction would be 
unprintable. 


8 1 238. See Poetical Works ed E. H. Coleridge (Oxford 1912) x 418. 


t Hansard xxxvi 1320-21 (Wednesday, July 9 1817). The occasion was appointment of Manners 
to be Consul at Boston. Henry Brougham questioned the Government about their knowledge of 
Manners’ b d. Lord Castlereagh repHed that he was ignorant of it, but Manners had 
been appointed on recommendation of a friend. Brougham remarked that Manners had always 
been in favor of Lord Castlereagh and his politics. Brougham brought the matter up again in 
December 1819 during debate on the Blasshemous Libel Bill ( Hansard XLI 1563-63). 


5 Collected Letters ed E. L. Griggs (Oxford 1956) m 261. 





Henry Adams Behind the Scenes: 


Civil War Letters to Frederick W. Seward 


By CHARLES VANDERSEE 
University of Virginia 


HE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS was never meant to be 

faithful autobiography. Those friends of Adams who read the private 
edition in 1907 noticed that he had omitted twenty years of his life. He had 
chosen to say nothing at all of his happy marriage or of his wife's suicide. He 
gave only the briefest reference to his years of historical research and writ- 
ing. After the trade edition came out in 1918, critics noticed other omissions 
and discrepancies. His Harvard teachers, said Adams, should have made 
him read Marx’s Capital. But scholars noted that the first volume of Capital 
was not published until 1867, nine years after Adams’ graduation. 

This error was perhaps an accident, but there are many examples of 
Adams’ deliberate manipulation of fact. One occurs in Chapter VIN, where 
Adams looks back on the critical year 1861. He was twenty-three years old, 
had taken his degree, had traveled two years in Europe, and had served in 
Washington as secretary to his congressman father. Now his father, Charles 
Francis Adams, had gone to London as American minister to the Court of 
St James's. Henry Adams went along, again as private secretary. “Brought 
over in order to help his father, he could conceive no way of rendering his 
father help” (p 117).* 

With all that we now know of Adams’ life, this remark carries an insuffer- 
able tone of self-deprecation. We know that Minister Adams needed all the 
help he could get in trying to prevent neutral England from aiding the South 
in the Civil War. We also know that his son Henry put forth extensive and 
even, imprudent effort to help his father. Henry Adgms’ main efforts were 
journalistic, and they had begun the very month he arrived in England. In 
the Education he recalled that “he had written pretty frequently to Henry J. 
Raymond, and Raymond [as editor] had used his letters in the New York 
Times.” There were in fact some thirty of these long dispatches, and their 
main aim was to quell any anti-British sentiment in the North. Anglo-Ameri- 
* Pagination in the standard editions of the Education (Houghton ery Modern Library) is 
identical, Other works hereafter cited by brief reference are: A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861- 


1865, ed W. C. Ford (Boston and New Zork 1920), 2 vols kaato Cycle); Ernest Samuels, 
The Young Henry Adams (Cambridge, Mass 1948) (hereafter Samuels). 


[245] ease 
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can relations were severely strained already, and Henry Adams knew that 
his father’s whole task was to mend these relations. Quite unknown to his 
father, Adams had deliberately made secret arrangements with Raymond to 
serve as the Times’ anonymous London correspondent. He wanted to show 
his readers that England was swiftly coming around to the Unionist point of 
view, and he suggested to his readers some steps which the North might 
take to entice England’s support in the War. 

But in the Education, as noted, he pretended he had been totally useless. 
He gave no indication of how earnestly and extensively he had tried to 
help. Nor did he even allude to a second important way in which he had 
tried to aid his father. It was a much more direct way than his attempts to 
influence public opinion through the Times. It consisted of a series of anxious 
letters to the State Department in 1862 and 1863 suggesting policies which 
would aid his father. 

They were addressed to Assistant Secretary of State Frederick William 
Seward, a logical person from whom to seek help. Only eight years older 
than Adams, he could be addressed with relative ease and informality. There 
could be no doubt of his potential influence on government policy, since the 
Secretary of State, William Henry Seward, was his father. And, conven- 
iently, the elder Seward had long been a political associate of the Adamses. 
In fact, Henry Adams in the Education declared that his father’s appoint- 
ment to London “was the result of Governor Seward’s personal friendship” 
(p 110). 

The William Henry Seward Collection at the University of Rochester 
holds ten letters of Henry Adams to Frederick Seward, here published for 
the first time, with permission of the University and of the Adams Manu- 
script Trust. Written between January 1862 and December 1863, the letters 
show Adams’ deep earnestness in his role as private secretary and his efforts, 
sometimes awkward, ‘to het his father help the nation survive the Civil 
War. The suggestions that Adams addressed to the State Department were 
varied but specific. He proposed that Seward print pamphlets for America’s 
friends in Europe, “stuffed with statistics and crammed with facts” (30 Janu- 
ary 1862). He strongly advocated emancipation of slaves a year before 
Lincoln issued his Proclamation (30 January 1862), and he proposed a 
directive assuring Negroes “the right of citizenship abroad” which had been 
denied them (14 February 1862). He repeatedly advised that Union army 
victories were desperately needed to impress the English. Besides such mat- 
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ters of national import he had minor matters on his mind such as a salary 
raise for the assistant legation secretary. 

The letters thus constitute an intriguing footnote in American diplomatic 
history, but they have perhaps a larger significance for American literature. 
The considerable literary interest of these letters is the background they 
provide for testing the accuracy of parts of the Education. Most of the inci- 
dents and names mentioned in the letters occur also in Adams’ autobio- 
graphical Education. The Alabama sea raids, the dispute over the English- 
built warships, the English attitudes toward the North — these are some of 
the topics in the Education that are here prefigured and clarified. John 
Bright, Thurlow Weed, Charles Francis Adams, William H. Seward, and the 
distrusted Palmerston are figures brought to life here as well as in the Edu- 
cation of forty years later. To study that book in the light of these new 
letters is to conclude that for the most part Adams achieved considerable 
accuracy in evoking his youthful attitudes. Put with Adams’ published 
letters, these letters show, for example, that his respect for such practical 
politicians as William Evarts and Thurlow Weed was sincere and unfeigned. 
They also display Adams’ admitted inability to assess the enigmatic Eng- 
lish people (see 20 March 1863), a constant theme of the Education. But 
conversely and perhaps most important, they clearly indicate that Adams 
was, through his writings, a concerned political activist, an unofficial and 
sometimes indiscreet liaison between his father and the State Department. 
This curious and delicate role, as noted above, was a fact of his life that 
Adams obscured in the Education, where the name of Frederick Seward 
does not even appear. 

An appropriate introduction for the letters to Seward is a letter of Adams 
to Senator Charles Sumner. Also unpublished and located at Rochester, this 
letter, datelined Boston, came from Adams’ pen shortly before he embarked 
for London with his father early in 1861. It gives a useful introductory 
glimpse into Adams’ attitudes and provides a clear indication of the young 
secretary's earnestness and diffidence, traits which inform the entire series 
to Seward. Sumner of Massachusetts was one of the more radical Repub- 
licans. Though his cordial political association with the more moderate 
Charles Francis Adams had began to deteriorate, Henry Adams could still 
address him as the friend he had known since childhood. 
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Hon. Charles Sumner. 


Washington. D.C. 
Boston. 22 March. [1861] 
Dear Sir 


We see the nomination of Mr Wilson 1 by today’s papers. As I suppose 
this to be one of Mr Lincoln’s selections, of course there is no use in 
commenting on it. Indeed my father seems rather pleased that the burden 
of deciding is taken off his shoulders. 

Without troubling you further I will merely state that I write to express 
the hope that Mr Moran? may be retained. It is my father’s wish also, 
though this is not an authorized assertion. You will see at once what a 
position the Embassy would be in if another fresh men [sic] were put in, 

ially if he were an incompetent Westerner though any way it would 
be bad enough. Two competent men out of three is a large allowance in 
our politics. If Mr Moran remains we shall have every reason to be 
grateful. 

Excuse this meddling, of which I know you have too much already. I 
should not do it except that I fear the appointments will much affect 
me myself if I am to be Private Secretary, and may throw a lot of work 
on me that I have no capacity for nor knowledge of. 

The nominations seem to have given great satisfaction here. Bill Pen- 
nington ê however, I consider rather heavy. Is it not so? Unavoidable 
however I suppose. Mr Burlingame + will do us great honor. I only wish 
he could have Mr Howe for second. 


Yrs very respect? 
Henry B. ADAMS. 


1 Charles Lush Wilson (1818-1878), editor of the Chicago Daily Journal, was appointed first 

secretary of the London legation. Minister Adams disliked him, thinking him incompetent. He 

hs “a good a but he “had not a thought of staying in the post or of helping the Minister” 
Education 111). 


4 Benjamin Moran (1820-1886), assistant secretary of the London legation, “was inherited 
from Buchanan’s time, a hard worker, but socially useless” (Education 111). Moran gradually 
became jealous of the confidence Minister Adams placed in his son. His journal contains a num- 
ber of peevish complaints. “Wilson and Henry Adams seem to me very indiscreet in some of 
their remarks about the business to strangers.” Minister Adams and son Henry “sit up stairs 
there exchanging views on all subjects, and as each considers the other very wise, and both 
think all they do is right, they manage to think themselves Solomons and to do some very stupid 
things.” “Mr. Henry Adams is becoming more & more im ent and seems to have lost all 
respect for both Mr. Wilson and myself.” “He is a thoroughly unscrupulous and dishonest young 
man in this business.” (The Journal of Benjamin Moran, 1857—1865 [Chicago 1948] u 915, 
1148, 1255, 1270.) I am indebted to the editors of the Moran volumes, Sarah Agnes Wallace 
and Frances Elma Gillespie, for their extensive and useful footnotes. 
8 William S. Pennington, secretary of legation in Paris, 1861-1865. 
+ Anson Burlingame (1820-1870), lawyer and Massachusetts Congressman, was minister to 
China, 1861-1867. Adams mentions him as a member of the Free Soil conclave which in 1850 
ted what Charles Francis Adams considered to be a corrupt political bargain ( Educa- 
tion 49). In June 1861 Henry Adams referred to him as a “noisy jackass,” apropos of his 
meddlesome attempts to help guide English opinion regarding the Civil War (Samuels 108). 
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Eight months after arriving ia London Henry Adams addressed the first 
of his letters to Frederick William Seward. As in several of the letters, an 
excess of diffidence clashed with a set of vigorous opinions. Besides the 
resulting uncertainty of tone, there is a somewhat annoying, though sincere, 
vein of praise for the elder Seward. These compliments generally serve to 
usher in a piece of advice or a request for a favor. But if the letters suffer 
from a literary standpoint they redeem themselves as documents of a man 
and of an era. 


Adams to Seward 


1 

London 30 January 1862. 

My dear Sir 
I hope you will excuse me for taking up your time, and not consider 
that this letter wants notice of any kind. I neither want an office, nor a 
contract, nor a pension, nor money, nor in fact any favor of any sort. My 
main object in writing is to express what I've long wanted to do, the 
extreme satisfaction we all feel here in your father’s course, and person- 
ally the great admiration I have for his productions as Secretary of State. 
I have done my little best here to make people understand him, but till 
lately nothing would have any effect.’ Now the tide is turning, and if 
people here don’t like him yet, they are at least beginning to fear him. 
In order to encourage this gratifying frame of mind, I have suggested 
to Mr Weed € the reprinting here of the diplomatic correspondence about 
the Declaration of Paris,” and its circulation as a popular pamphlet. Mr 


ë Between June 1861 and January 1862 Adams had been sending dispatches to the New York 
Times, serving anonymously as its London correspondent. These were directed mainly at shap- 
ing American opinion to follow the Seward-Adams policies of reestablishing British confidence 
in the North. “He had also become fairly intimate with the two or three friendly newspapers in 
London, the Daily News, the Star, the weekly Spectator; and he had tried to give them news 
and views that should have a certain common character, and prevent clash” (Education 120). 
In September, 1861, Adams wrote his brother: “I have been lately hunting up the newspapers. 
The other day I called on the editors of the Spectator sad had a long ilk oth them. ... The 
Star too we are in with” (Cycle 1 45-46). 

8 Thurlow Weed (17987-1882), Albany journalist and New York State Republican leader, was 
one of Lincoln’s “unofficial ambassadors” in London, sent to help shape favorable public 
opinion (1861-1862). Twice in the Education Adams used him to typify men of the political 
machines, In London he was a quiet and smooth and thoroughly professional political operator 
whose practical methods and advice stuck in Adams’ mind for a lifetime (Education 146-148). 
“I can only watch and admire at a distance,” he reported to his brother in December 1861 
(Cycle 1 94). “He can do everything that we cannot do” (x 108). 

T The Declaration of Paris (1856), considered a Bh of international law, pertained to ships 
and cargo at sea during wartime. Among other things, it banned privateering. This provision 
kept the United States from signing it. But in 1861 Secretary of State S offered to sign 
it, presumably because the Confederacy was about to begin privateering. This Confederate 
action could be construed as illegal and stopped. Britain’s foreign minister, Russell, refused 
the American offer out of d te wish to remain neutral. Both America and England mis- 
trusted each other in this “diplomatic correspondence” to which Adams refers. Adams himself 
= no way of understanding what exactly was going on and became highly suspicious of 

ussell’s ethics 


aes iv 2 T 


~ 
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Weed has assented and I hope we shall manage to get it all over Parlia- 
ment. But as this is but a portion of the whole volume and as all is valua- 
ble, it seems to me that some good might be done if you could send over 
a dozen or so more copies of your Foreign Correspondence. 

The truth is, we want light here. It is no business of mine to make sug- 
gestions or to offer advice, and I don’t want to be so understood. But 
Parliament is soon to meet and the battle will be very savage. Our friends 
have got to be stuffed with statistics and crammed with facts. These 
facts will probably take a regular range. The point attacked most furi- 
ously will be, no doubt, the blockade. The Southerners will parade a 
great number of vessels which have run it. Our side must show an equal 
or greater number either captured, or chased, and must have at hand any 
evidence there may be from southern sources of the difficulties found in 
escaping our cruisers.’ Also official statements if possible of prices ruling 
in the South, and of the articles most scarce &c &c &c. Another point will 
be on slavery, We shall be accused of indifference to it, and Mr Cameron’s 
retreat will be dragged out as a proof.® Surely something may be done to 
give the lie to this. If some real emancipation step could be taken, it 
would be the next best thing to taking Richmond for us here. The plan 
of Mason will probably be to dodge his antecedents. Anything pecul- 
iarly damnatory about him would tell strongly here. 

Mr Weed is working like a giant, and I don’t know how we could get 
on without him. Bishop McIlvaine too is doing good, I believe, though 
he finds it tough work.” I imagine that even England contains no tougher 
heads than those of the Episcopal dignataries [sic] and their subordi- 
nates. Wilson, however is rather too savage to be persuasive, and after 
one battle we had, when he and I almost scalped an individual at a tea- 
party, I retired from business and now never open my mouth to an Eng- 
lishman on politics. This makes pretty much the whole force we have, and 


8 Desperately trying to raise a navy, the North in 1861 imposed what amounted to a paper 
blockade on Southern ports to prevent cotton shipment. International law, specifically the 
Declaration of Parts, required that a declared blockade, to be respected by other nations, must 
be an actual and effective one. This is Adams’ concern here. 


9 Reference is presumably to Simon Cameron (1799-1889), who as Secretary of War had been 
vigorously accused of mismanagement and favoritism, leading to widespread corruption. In 
the face of this, he tried to regain popular support by advocating “the freeing and arming of 
slaves, policies which were rapidly gaining public favor, but which were not then acceptable 
to the President” (A. Howard Meneely, Dictionary of American Biography m 428). In Janu- 
ary 1862, the month Adams is writing, Lincoln got rid of Cameron by appointing him minister 
to Russia. 


10 James Murray Mason (1798-1871), formerly senator from Virginia, was one of the two 
most important representatives of the Confederacy in Europe, the other being John Slidell. His 
mission was to gain recognition of the Confederacy. “No one understood why Jefferson Davis 
chose Mr. Mason as his agent for London at the same time that he made so good a choice as 
Mr. Slidell for Paris. . . . in London society he counted merely as one eccentric more” ( Educa- 
tion 184-185), 


11 Charles Pettit McIlvaine (1789-1873), professor, Episcopal bishop of Ohio, and president 
of Kenyon College, was another of Lincoln’s unofficial ambassadors, sent to gain European sup- 
port for the North. 
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our success is not so complete as I could wish. If it weren't for Mr Weed 
we should be in a very bad way.” 

If you can get the time to see to it, a stock of reliable information on 
the points likely to be attacked, will be a most important assistance here. 
The more exclusive it is, the better. 

I wish, if you remember it, you would tell your father that we cling 
to him as our sheet anchor here. In fact I believe he will before long take 
his right position among the English. He would have held it long since if 
it hadn’t been for people on your side of the water. 

My father has to be so cautious that it is next to impossible for him 
to effect much directly, and his greatest triumph will be to make no 
blunders.1® This seems also to be the policy of some of our Generals. The 
principle may be carried too far, but since Bull Run I feel a shudder at the 
idea of risking anything. 

Waiting in fear and trembling for the next news, I remain 

Very truly Yrs 


Henny B. ADAMS. 
Hon. F. W. Seward &c &c &c 


Two weeks later Adams had another suggestion for the State Department. 
A strong anti-slavery policy would “create a good impression” in England. 


2 


London. 14 Feby. 1862. 
My dear Sir 


The British Government have done ours the extraordinary favor of 
reprinting word for word all its diplomatic correspondence for 1861. This 
seems to relieve the Americans here from all necessity of further action 
in that matter, and every public man and newspaper is now, I suppose, 
provided with everything needed in that way. I mention this as I took 
the liberty a short time ago, to ask you to send us out some more copies 
of the correspondence.* 

My desire to have the documents relating to the Declaration of Paris 
printed by themselves, is now, I presume, hopeless. Still, I cannot help 
wishing it could be done, especially since the British Blue Book has 
appeared, which throws great light on that negotiation. I have had a 


12 Cf a remark written the next day to his brother Charles Francis Adams: “We have now a 
tolerably good organization in our branch [pro-North] of the press, and Weed is extending this 
rapidly” (Cycle 1 108). 

18 Cf another remark the next day: “The only fault I am disposed to find is the old and chronic 
one with our Chief [Minister Adams], and for that matter, with me also, of not extending his 
relations enough. I want him to cultivate the diplomatic corps . . .” (Ibid). 


14 Cf second paragraph of previous letter. 
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strong desire to write a history of this negotiation for the press here,** 
but dare not appear as a writer, even anonymously, for fear of com- 
promising my father.1é 

Will you pardon me a bit of impertinence? If so I want to make a 
suggestion to you, that may be worthless but at least can’t do harm. 
There is great difficulty felt here in supporting our Government on anti- 
slavery grounds. Even a small step would, I think, be of great use, espe- 
cially if taken with sufficient noise and flourish of trumpets. I speak as 
an outsider, for I am little acquainted with the secrets of this Legation, 
to which I have little access. I believe, however, that immemorial custom 
has denied to negroes the right of citizenship abroad. What ground this 
denial rests on beyond the mere dictum of successive Secretaries of State, 
I don’t know. It is an evident injustice to many citizens whose votes went 
to elect Mr Lincoln, and while it remains, it is a reproach to our Govern- 
ment. My belief is that a formal instruction, reversing this rule and 
enunciating broadly the new policy of the United States as regards the 
black race, would create a good impression here. I beg your pardon for 
taking up your time with a suggestion which has no doubt long since 
had full consideration by your father; but the truth is, our side is hard 
pressed here for what is charged as want of boldness in grappling with 
this negro question, and any aid would be valuable. 

With most earnest good-wishes to your father, I am 


&ec &e &e 
H. B. Apams 


Early in April Adams sent another letter, chiefly complimentary. In Octo- 
ber followed a longer letter, a miscellany of clerical worry, self-conscious 
explanation, remarks on continental affairs, and the usual compliments. 


15 Adams continued to be fascinated Ta negotiatians of 1861 over the Declaration of Paris. 
Thirty years later he was to publish a long essay recounting the diplomatic exchange between 
Lord Russell and his father (in H Essays [New York 18911). He remained critical of 
Russell’s motives; the British government apparently meant “to revive the belligerent pretences 
dormant since the War of 1812.” 
16 Adams had been serving as anonymous London correspondent for the New York Times since 
arriving in London in May of the previous year. He had also, in November, gotten a piece pub- 
lished in the Boston Daily Courier. This had to do with the effect of the b de on the supply 
of cotton available for Manchester mills, and it concluded by deprecating London society as 
compared to Manchester society. Unfortunately, the Courter editor told readers the author of the 
piece, and shortly thereafter London Times published a condescending retort to Adams. 
“For the present I shall cease my [New York Times] writings as J am in agonies for fear they 
should ” Adams told his brother (Cycle x 101). Adams feared irreparable damage 
to his father’s delicate position should it become known that his own son and private secretary 
was responsible for the opinion-filled reports from London. See Samuels 112-118; Education 
120-121. He broke off his Times connection in a long letter to Henry Raymond on January 24 
1862 in which he summarized in detail the state of Anglo-American affairs as they then 
eared, The letter is published in Joseph A. Boromé, “Henry Adams Silenced by the Cotton 
amine,” New Eng Quarterly xxxm (June 1960) 237-240. 
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United States Legation. 
4 April. 1882. 
My dear Sir 


My father, being pressed for time, requests me to forward to you the 
enclosed documents, as matters which are hardly official, and need only 
a word from your Office to be set straight. 

I have to thank you for a letter, and a bundle of the State Dep. Docu- 
ments, and was much gratified at the readiness with which you did me 
this kindness. I believe now there is absolutely nothing to ask, so far as 
influences to be brought to bear on this country are concerned. It isn’t 
probably of much consequence to you to know what I think about it, 
but as I am writing, I may as well say that the manner in which your 
father has managed the Foreign Affairs has not only been extremely able, 
but completely successful. Even apart from our military successes I think 
you have managed to put England in a position from which she is abso- 
lutely unable to move. The whole tone here is now, however, so much 
changed, that it is hard precisely to find out the extent of our victory. I 
hope before long we may be able to aa a popular agitation to force 
this Government out of its belligerent ideas, with some shadow of suc- 
cess. As yet it would have no chance even among the people, far less 
among the ruling classes. 

Mr Weed is a great loss to us. I know you will be as much gratified as 
we all were at the very successful career he had here. Everyone speaks 
kindly of him, and he has become quite an aristocrat. Such a general 
favorite is very rare, and even the toughest of our opponents rather soft- 
ened down under his mildness.1" 

We are very quiet here, and hold cur heads very high indeed. It is 
delightful to see how angry the English get at being accused of enmity 
to us. But they are not rapid in their motions and I don't expect to see 
any real change in their policy. Their very pride stops it. 

Pray remember me to your father. If I can be of any service to you 
here, J shall be delighted. 


Very truly Yrs 
H. B. ADAMs. 
F. W. Seward Esq. 
4 
London. 29 October. 1862 
My dear Sir: 


The enclosed papers are rather amusing, but not necessarily official, 
so I inclose them to you in order to save my father the trouble of writing. 
Perhaps they will justify your father in placing the “Sailor’s Home” on 


17 “We all like Mr. Weed very much, and are sorry that he is going home this week” (Cycle 1 
153). 
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the black list of the Navy Department, and thus the “robed” Mr Luna 
may get his revenge. In that case the owners would pay dear for 2000 
cigars. 

I sent you in June last a note containing two important inclosures acci- 
dentally overlooked in making up the mail; but I am still a little doubtful 
whether you received them, especially as I am more than a little dis- 
gusted by the stories of southern origin here as to their success in learn- 
ing our secrets; stories which unfortunately seem to contain a larger 
grain of truth than their origin would lead one to suppose. May I venture 
again to beg a single line to know whether you received that package, 
for if not I will at once send a duplicate. As a general thing I hold myself 
apart from active politics, as my position here is just such a one as to get 
me into trouble if I mix in business. In that particular case, it was my 
father’s direction, not my disposition that made me the copyist. 

We have troubled you with our letters to my brother, not knowing how 
to get at him.1* I hope they have not put you to much inconvenience. 

We are expecting Mr Weed continually. I hope he doesn’t mean to dis- 
appoint us, for though the immediate danger of motion here seems to 
have again passed off, I am confident that we Londoners are going to 
have a stormy winter and he will be needed.!? Luckily all Europe is in 
about as dangerous a state as we are, and if we must make war, it won't 
be long, I hope before we kindle a fire that will be curious to see. I see 
little of the world here, but my few diplomatic acquaintances shake their 
heads like Solomons when I ask how the Prussian question, the Danish 
question, the Eastern question, 'the Italian question, the Greek question 
or any of the other million questions, are coming on. As you see, the 
Greek one is now suddenly forced up. 

Mr Blatchford % passed through here last week, with his wife who is a 
great addition to your corps diplomatique. With so many brilliant women 
as we have in America, I think the President might have given us one or 
two more to show in Europe. Mr & Mrs B. were both extremely pleasant 
and gave us more information than we had received for months, 

We are certainly not very contented here; much hostility and always- 
diminishing cordiality is the rule; but when I think of your father’s posi- 
tion, ours becomes a Paradise. 

With my best regards to him and all your family, I am &c &c 


H. B. Anams.#4 
F. W. Seward Esq. &c &c &c 


18 Charles Francis Adams, Jr, in August left South Carolina for active duty on “the dark and 
bloody ground in Virginia” (Cycle 1 175). 

19 On November 7 Seward asked Weed to “return to London to watch things there.” But on 
November 9 he withdrew the request and Weed did not return (Memoir of Thurlow Weed 
[Boston 1884] n 426, 428). 

20 Richard Mulford Blatchford (1798-1875) had just been appointed minister to Rame. 


21 In the Seward Collection, University of Rochester, there is a letter of F. W. Seward replying 
to Adams’ letter of October 29. Mr Luna, whoever he may be, was apparently robbed (“robed”) 
of a case of cigars. Seward assures Adams that the “two important inclosures” of June were 
indeed received — copies of Lord Palmerston’s note of June 15 addressed to Charles Francis 
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[P.S.] Many applications from would-be emigrants come to us here, some 
of which are really valuable. Couldn’t something be done for them? 


There were four letters in the first half of 1863, three of which touched on 
the critical matter of Confederate ships being built in Britain. This was the 
year of the crises involving the Alabama (“290”) and the so-called Laird 
rams. As usual, Adams pays his “warmest respects” to Secretary Seward. 


5 
London. 9 January. 1863. 
My dear Sir: 


I have to thank you for yours, which I received some weeks ago in 
reply to a previous one of mine. I write now to say that as you were kind 
enough last year to send me some copies of the Diplomatic Documents, 
I would be extremely obliged if you would send me half a dozen of this 
year’s volume.*® 

I might add that John Bright * (who has just been here, very curious 
about recent events at Washington, and who says that Mr Seward and 
he are the only true Americans in the world, meaning that that par nobile 
fratrum alone keep up their confidence in the result) wants a copy. Mr 
W. E. Forster 25 and Mr Monckton Milnes 2° also deserve copies from 
your father. In fact I have promised copies to all these gentlemen, and 


Adams and Adams’ reply of the 16th. As for Mr Weed, his movements were still uncertain, 
there being a question as to which hemisphere he might be of most service to the country in. 


22 See 30 January 1862. 

28 “If you can get Fred. Seward to send you down the volume of Diplomatic Documents just 
published, I think it will amuse you. It has made a t sensation here, and our opponents have 
paraded it about as though it were a collection of choice blasphemy, or a compilation of bawdy 
stories” (Henry Adams to his brother, Cycle 1 234). 


24 John Bright (1811-1889), a member of the House of Commons, was one of the few staunch 
supporters of the North in England during the Civil War. “John Bright is my favorite English- 
man. He is very pleasant, cheerful and courageous and much more sanguine than I have usually 
been” (Adams to his brother, February 14 1862. Cycle 1 113). Several references in the Edu- 
cation indicate Adams’ fascination with the outspoken and courageous Bright and a continued 
respect for him (125, 183-184, 187-191). The last record of their meeting is in 1879 (Ernest 
Samuels, Henry Adems: The Middle Years [Cambridge, Mass 1958] 122). 

25 Like John Bright, William Edward Forster (1818-1886) was a member of Parliament who 
vigorously supported the North. A good word-portrait of Forster takes up page 125 in the 
Education, “Pure gold, without a trace of base metal; honest, unselfish, practical; he took up 
the Union cause and made himself its champion. .. .” 

26 Besides having “a fine, broad, and high intelligence,” Richard Monckton Milnes, first Baron 
Houghton (1800-1895), “was a social power in London . . . he was one of two or three men 
who went everywhere, knew everybody, talked of everything, and had the ear of Ministers... 
he was a man of the world by profession” (Education 124). Milnes was a frequent host and 
good friend to the Adamses. Henry Adams mentions an extended Christmas visit to his York- 
shire estate in 1862 (Cycle 1 222). This was the occasion of his first encounter with Swinbume 
( Education 138-143). Milnes’ spirited reaction to the capture of Vicksb (1862) is humor- 
ously told by Adams in a letter (Cycle n 58) and retold, with expansion, in the Education ( 169- 
170). 
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unless Government here republishes the volume as it did last year, there 
are many good friends of ours with whom a copy would be well invested. 

I wish some day, when the 290 correspondence is closed, it could be 
published here as a political pamphlet with a legal introduction and 
notes by some jurist.?7 I have set my heart on our gaining this case, as a 
matter of international law. I certainly trust your father won’t abandon 
it, and I shall do all I can to urge my father to keep it well before the 
public here; a thing which with our means of working, is not very diff- 
cult. Of course there is no chance for the damages now; but a steady 
and firm pressure will do more with England than a thousand shocks. 
When Parliament meets, I think you will hear more about the 290. I need 
not say that my father is earnest about it. 

You will hardly doubt on which side of the late struggle Senators vs. 
Secretaries,?® our sympathies lie. Yet it is one more blow to our poor 
Constitution, and it comes from a quarter that ought to be the very last 
to introduce such destructive precedents. For your father’s sake I am 
almost sorry that it failed. For our own, I feel that its success would have 
been to shake the Government to pieces much more rapidly than ever. 

Pray present my warmest respects to your father. And if you can 
remember to remember me to Mr Weed whenever you see him, I would 
be obliged. I would like occasionally to write to Mr Weed, but am shy 
of giving him trouble. I repeat however that in cases where I write to 
you, I do not expect to be answered. 


Very truly 
H. B. Apams. 
F. W. Seward Esq. 


P.S. Will you do me a favor? In the Gales & Seaton edition of American 
State Papers, Vol. 1. p. 502, 14th line, is a passage in a letter dated 12 Nov. 
1794, from Edm. Randolph to Jay, objecting to Lord Grenville’s projet 
[sic] as demanding compensation for more vessels than Jefferson’s letter 
of 5th Sept. 1793 contemplated. 


27 The “290” was a ship under construction in Liverpool. Under its eventual name, Alabama, 
and under its Confederate captain, Raphael Semmes, it opu some 80 U. S. vessels and 
proved a real threat to the North. Since the ship was British-built, the United States demanded 

from Britain. An international arbitration commission in 1872 awarded $15,500,000 
in damages. Henry Adams used the incident in the Education to demonstrate Lord Russell’s 
apparent dishonesty in providing the ship to the South while professing neutrality (150-153). 
28 Reference is to a curious and fascinating situation that had occurred in December, partly 
brought on by an indiscreet comment of Seward’s in the 1862 Diplomatic C just 
published. In one sentence he had attacked both the pro-slavery element and the extreme 
abolitionists. As a result, nine senators of the latter group, including Charles Sumner, formed 
a committee and attacked Seward in a conference with Lincoln. Lincoln shrewdly manipulated 
the attack by inviting the nine to repeat their charges in front of the assembled cabinet (“Sena- 
tors vs. Secretaries”). Here the ranks of the accusers divided, some being unwilling to push for 
Seward’s resignation (which he had had the good grace to submit), since to do so would set a 
precedent of yielding to factional pressure. precedent, had it succeeded, would have been 
the “blow to our poor Constitution.” See Frederic Bancroft, Life of William H. Seward (New 
York 1900) m 365-370. 
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Yet Lord Grenville’s claim became part of the Treaty. 

It has therefore occurred to me that Jay’s objections to it must have 
been overruled by Grenville, and that Jay very likely, in some letter 
never published, explained his reasons for yielding this point. If such a 
letter exists, I suppose it may be in your Archives. At any rate it would 
be worth while to know why our Government consented to so great a 
concession. 

Perhaps you could find a spare clerk to look over the unpublished 
archives of that period, if the British spared us any. 


6 
[ Private. ] 
London. 20 March. 1863, 
Dear Sir: 


I am much indebted to you for the trouble you have taken to elucidate 
our Alabama precedent. My father desires me to thank you for the copy 
you obligingly sent him of Hammond’s correspondence, and to say that 
he regrets to have caused so much labor. His wish was to get at Ham- 
mond’s argument, which is contained principally in his note of 7th. June, 
1793, to which Jefferson’s famous letter of September 5th. is the reply.*° 
The rest of the correspondence is of less importance and it is a pity that 
your clerks should have had so much of their time occupied by it. 

I had supposed they would contest our claim by argument here. But it 
takes more than two years even of our sharp experience, to know the 
English.*! As yet they have not condescended to enter the lists, and on 
our side we have discouraged a Parliamentary debate on it, believing 
that it is better to give them time for reflection, and to prevent their 
committing themselves against the principle of compensation, as they 
certainly would do now. It’s an uncommon large trout to land, and needs 
plenty of line and time. Diplomacy can at best only hook him; victorious 
armies and fleets can alone bring him ashore. There's a curious kind of 
sneaking conscience about these English, and they know when they've 
done wrong. The gingerly way in which they dodge this question of 
claims; ignore it or outface it, shows that they feel how hard it is to deal 
with. And the honest ones deplore it and pray to God we may soon catch 
the pirate. 


49 Adams seems not to have pursued this t. He does not take up the matter of an apparent 
“concession” in the brief references to Jay's treaty that are found in his nine-volume History. 


80 In this letter Jefferson, as secretary of state, put forth the of the United States to make 
restitution or compensation for foreign vessels captured and held in American ports. This was 
at a time when the United States was in a position of strict neutrality between France and Eng- 
land, who were at war. The situation was thus suggestive to Charles Francis Adams as perhaps 
a precedent to be applied to Britain’s ostensible neutrality in 1863. 

81 “The English mind was one-sided, eccentric, tically unsystematic, and logically ilo 
cal. The less one knew of it the better” (Henry A in his chapter on the year 1863, Education 
180). 
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The Cotton loan is a success.®? It is said that Erlanger took it at 60 and 
gets 90 for it.” If we were in better days we might go to war with Eng- 
land for these different performances, and I would give much to see 
the probable happy state of mind she would be in, if we applied to her 
a sudden and efficient system of reprisals and sequestration, after the 
style of her own Orders in Council; ** or a new edition of the rule of 
1756.85 Luckily we shall have the war cards to play at any time. The 
Alabama has faoned casus belli enough for twenty years to come. So 
I suppose you will continue to persevere as well as may be, in peace, and 
punish Europe with privateers. Certainly it is much to be hoped that 
not a pound of cotton will reach this shore. 

You may suppose that our position is by no means pleasant, and that 
there is no little anxiety and distress at the way in which we are evl- 
dently drifting into a war. The danger is not quite yet seen on this side, 
and I doubt whether we can hope to improve things so long as the 
Premier lasts. Lord Palmerston is a bad man and detests everything 
American. I believe he wishes a rupture, provided that it shall seem to 
come from us, and he can draw France into it.8* Of course we don’t want 
to play that game, and hence the Emancipation Proclamation was a God- 
send. Its effect has been very great in checking our enemies, and it is still 
working vigorously.*? If the present state of things lasts long, we shall 
soon raise a democracy in England that it will be hard for them to put to 
sleep again, for it is beginning to be felt how deeply the upper classes 
have been pledged to a cause hateful to the working men.?8 

Pray remember us all warmly to your father. He is now the only means 
I can see, of doing what must be done if we are not to be ruined; either 
of bringing the people into harmony with the Government, or the Gov- 
ernment into harmony with the people. More disasters would destroy any 


82 See Moran, Journal n 1096n - 1097n, for a good brief account. The Confederate government 
was issuing bonds which people “bought” with cotton and foodstuffs. Then, with considerable 
cotton on hand, the Confederacy used it to negotiate a $15,000,000 European loan, issuing bonds 
exchangeable in cotton. 


88 Erlanger and Company of France handled the cotton loan. Adams was correct that the price 
was 90; in fact, demand for the bonds put the price briefly as high as 9534 (Moran 1097n). It 
soon began falling, however. 


84 Such as those of 1807 which tried to curtail American trade with France. 


85 The Rule of the War of 1756 forbade neutrals to engage during wartime in trade from which 
they were excluded in peacetime. 


86 “The most mortifying failure in Henry Adams’s long education was that, after forty years of 
confirmed dislike, distrust, and detraction of Lord Palmerston, he was obliged at last to admit 
himself in error” ( Education 164). 


87 “The Emancipation Proclamation has done more for us here than all our former victories and 
all our diplomacy. It is creating an almost convulsive reaction in our favor all over this country” 
(To his brother, January 23 1863, Cycle 1 243). 


88 For further observations on how “the American question is organizing a vast mass of the 
lower orders [in Britain] in direct contact with the wealthy,” see Adams’ letter to his brother, 
January 27 1863 (Cycle 1 243-246), Adams had attended a “democratic and socialist meeting” 
and was beginning to realize that “the privileged classes in Europe” had good cause to fear 
America, if emancipation signaled a rebirth of eae there, which European masses might 
seek to attain. 


i 
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Government that ever existed, and ours is no more free from dangers 
than the rest. 

I hear you have a new text-book of International Law in place of 
Wheaton.®*® If so, and if you don’t furnish Legations with copies, perhaps 
you could order a copy to be sent to me, and I will direct my brother to 
pay for it if they will send him the bill. I would not give you any trouble 
however, and beg you won't do anything about it unless you can do it 
without inconvenience. You know how often such works are needed in 
public places, and if I don’t keep my father posted as to new books, he 
has too much to do to provide himself with them, and would go with- 
out.*° But I don’t know anything about this new work, and therefore 
have no means of getting at it. I am, very truly, 


H. B. ADAMS. 


London. 8 May. 1863. 
My dear Sir: 


I write a line to request you to say on some occasion, to the Secretary 
of State that “Mr Henry B. Adams” is pleased to hear that his “profound 
disquisition” is “highly appreciated.” Pray add that he was somewhat 
alarmed at frst at seeing his remarks placed on such a pedestal, but has 
since recovered and is doing nicely.# 

Mr Evarts is here, and we are trying to amuse him and show him the 
Britishers. I have no doubt he will prove socially a great success.*? As to 


89 Adams may be referring to the Second Annotated Edition of Henry Wheaton’s Elements of 
International Law (Boston 1863). William Beach Lawrence, in updating the work of Wheaton, 
added for this edition a large appendix (939-960) dealing with the so-called Trent affair of 
1861. (The Trent was the vessel from which a United States captain had abducted the Con- 
federates Mason and Slidell.) He also gave an account of the U. S. attempt to sign the Declara- 
tion of Paris (643-647). And there is reference to the “290” (or the Alabama) on pages 734- 
735. These topics, as already shown, were of extreme interest to Adams. If Lawrence s Wheaton 
was not the book he had in mind, it would have been, had he known of it. 

40 Such admirable diligence in expanding his father’s library is perhaps y explained by 
noticing that Henry Adams’ own personal studies were requiring books of this sort. “I am deep 
in International law and political economy, dodging from the one to the other,” he had written 
his brother in January (Cycle 1 233). “I jump from International Law to our [United States] 
foreign history” (May 1 1863, x 281). 

41 On March 26 Henry Adams had gone at the request of his father to attend a mass meeting 
of the London trades unions to ascertain the sentiment of England’s skilled laborers toward the 
North. John Bright addressed the crowd of two to three thousand, and Adams wrote a 1000- 
word report of the meeting which his father sent off to Seward. “Now Seward writes back as 
grave as a Prime Minister a formal despatch . . . thanking ‘Mr. Henry B. Adams’ in stately and 
wordy paragraphs for his report and ‘profound disquisition,’ etc., etc. I propose to write a 
note to Fred Seward on his father’s generosity” (Cycle 1 298). See Education 189-190; Samuels 
142-143; and the full text of Adams’ report in Charles I. Glicksberg, “Henry Adams Reports 
on a Trades-Union Meeting,” New England Quarterly xv (December 1942) 724~728. 


42 William Maxwell Evarts (1818-1901), Boston lawyer, “is coming out as a Commissioner to 
prosecute rebel ships building here, and act as the legal adviser of Mr. Adams in these cases,” 
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his legal progress, that is a question that is to be argued chiefly by 
the learned advocates on your side; such as Halleck, Grant, Rosecranz, 
Banks, and Hooker.*® Mr Evarts however is a great acquisition to our 
strength and is considered as a sort of guarantor of pacific dispositions. 
I rather think he will enjoy his visit. I have done what I could, myself, 
to show him London externally; and in a few days he will need no 
assistance in society. 

If it is not an impertinence I would like to make a little interest for 
our Assistant Secretary Moran. He is an invaluable man, a tremendous 
worker, and worth any ten ordinary officers to Government, but here he 
has borne nine tenths of the labor of this Legation for seven years, and 
gets for it a miserable pittance of $1500 a year; about enough to support 
a respectable cab-driver, in this city. If any little means of assistance or 
even of public recognition of his services should come in your father’s 
way, it really would be extremely well placed on him.“ 


I am &c &c & 
H. B, ADAMS. 
F. W. Seward Esq. 
8 
London. 22 May. 1863. 
My dear Sir: 


Mr Evans, the Chairman of the Emancipation Society 4 has requested 
me to ask whether you could send him a quantity of copies of the Home- 
stead Bill,** for circulation here. There is but one copy in this Legation, 
so that we can spare none. He wants a quantity of the pamphlet edition, 
if there is one, as their funds need management and to reprint it will cost 





wrote Benjamin Moran in his journal (x 1153). Charles Francis Adams was dane! irked 
by Evarts’ Take but not Henry, who informed his brother that the London legation had “a 
complete Cabinet of Ministerial advisers and assistants... . Of them all Mr. Evarts is the only 
one whom I put very high” (Cycle 1 297). In the Education Evarts appears alongside Thurlow 
Weed as an instructor in the art of practical politics (148-149). In 1868 as attorney general he 
gave Adams, now a novice tage Sines journalist, entry into the necessary political circles, 
even introducing him to President J n. Adams declared a heavy and unpaid debt of grati- 
tude to Evarts (245). 


43 These were Union generals. Adams’ point, of course, is that Union field victories more than 
anything else would produce a favorable climate of opinion among the English. 

44 Moran would have been surprised to hear of Adams’ concern for him. Only a few days before, 
he had expressed resentment over Seward’s praise of the trades-union report (Journal u 1159), 
and he was tedly jealous of what he took to be Adams’ encroachments on his duties and 
Adams’ favored social position in London. The journal does not record any increase in wages 
due to Adams’ intervention. 

45 William Evans, chairman of the Emancipation Society of London, had called at the legation 
A various times and became known to Henry Adams. Moran’s journal mentions him now and 

en. 


46 The act of 1862 which gave 160 acres to a settler who lived on the land five years and made 
certain improvements. 
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money, but at any rate he would like one or two copies in whatever form. 
It is thought that its circulation here will stimulate emigration. 


Very truly Yrs 


H. B. Apams. 
F. W. Seward Esq. 


The correspondence moved to a close in November with sighs of relief that 
the war had reached its turning point. The last letter, in December, trans- 
mitted a scurrilous bit of scandal. It is a letter useful for revealing a side 
of Adams that would emerge fully developed in his novel Democracy (1880), 
with its obvious delight in society and scandal. 


9 
London. 20 Nov”. 1863. 
My dear Sir: 


I write a line to ask you, if you have the time to remember us at the 
meeting of Congress, to favor us with as liberal a number of the Secre- 
tary of State’s documents as may be convenient to you.*? By “us”, I of 
course don’t mean to speak for the Legation, though no doubt your 
publications will properly go to it. In the course of time, however, one 
picks up private acquaintances who are apt to make interest for this 
volume, and naturally I fear that the few copies I am tempted to steal 
on my own or my father’s private account, may be rather too much 


To one who has worried through the autumns of the two last years in 
this country, the freedom from anxiety which has blessed us since the 
seizure of the iron rams is a sensation so new as to be very agreeable.*® 
And now that matters look so black on the continent,*® one breathes with 


47 Presumably Adams wants more copies of the published Diplomatic Correspondence referred 
to in earlier letters. 


48 “You GEES R how differently we feel here in these days. There is no longer any 

etual and s rodding necessary to exasperate this Government into doin 
fis duty” (To his Cues 107). The rams were two ships being built in Liverpool ts 
be used by the Confederacy in breaking the Northern blockade. On September 5th Charles 
Francis Adams for the last time had warned Lord Russell to prevent their sailing. His warning 
contained the famous line, “It would be superfluous in me to point out to your lordship that 
this is warl” Russell meanwhile had made the decision, having noticed Union victories at Vicks- 
burg and Gettysburg. This was another of the Civil War incidents that continued to fascinate 
Adams, as is evident from a full chapter in the Education devoted to “The Battle of the Rams.” 
Adams there declared that though he “should covet and attain every office in the gift of Presi- 
dent or people, he would never again find education to compare with the life-and-death alterna- 
tive of this two-year-and-a-half struggle in London” (173). See Cycle m 79-84 for Adams’ 
account written September 16 1863. 


49 Adams wrote on this same day to his brother, referring to “the delicious state of tan 
Europe has now arrived at” (Cycle n 103). “Nothing but panic in every direction and the 
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a freedom that has not been felt for three years, and an American may 
flatter himself that the time will soon come when his importance in 
Europe will be guaranteed. This may seem very little to you at home 
who have been backed up by public opinion, but it is everything to those 
who have known what England can do in the way of abuse. 

Pray remember me to your family very warmly. We are anxious to 
hear of the recovery of your brother, whose health has been reported 
upon by Sir Henry Holland © to us. The old gentleman has himself been 
very much shaken lately by an attack of fever, though Tve not been able 
to learn how he has passed the last week as I have been out of town."! 
I doubt however whether even the combined skill of your father, Mr 
Weed and Mr Everett,®? has been quite successful in clearing the non- 
sense out of his head on our American question. 

If you should see Mr Weed and should remember to give him my 
respects, I would be gratified. We hear very little of him. We had hoped 
to see Mr Evarts again as the Alexandra case came on,®8 but perhaps he 
is too much disgusted with what he saw of Sir William Atherton * and 
Chief Baron Pollock * last summer. He would find a great improvement 
in tone now. 





strongest combination of cross-purposes you can conceive. . . . Russia expects war and France 
acts as though it were unavoidable. Meanwhile England hulks about and makes faces at all the 
other nations.” 


50 Sir Henry Holland (1788-1873) was Queen Victoria's ae aes and on good terms with 
Americans in London. He figures twice in the Education, as host for an evening reception in 
1862 where Adams saw Thackeray for the last time (131), and as host for a breakfast in April 
1863, where Adams first met a young Yorkshireman who would remain a lifelong friend, 
Charles Milnes Gaskell (204). In 1872 Adams reviewed his autobio phical memoir in the 
North American Review, and received “an impertinent letter” from the “octogenarian duffer” 
in return (Letters, 1858-1891 226). 


51 The Adams family were at St Leonards-on-Sea, on the Sussex coast near Hastings where 
Charles Francis Adams had taken a house for a few weeks, Mrs Adams wishing to escape the 
London fogs (Moran n 1218, 1220). Henry and his father came to London frequently. 


52 Reference presumably is to Edward Everett (1794-1865), minister to London, 1841-1845. 
Sir Henry Holland “had been acquainted with every American Minister since Edward Everett” 
( Education 204). 

58 The Alexandra was another vessel built for the Confederacy. Russell had seized her in 
April 1863, but British courts later released her. Evarts arrived in London in May to aid Charles 
Francis Adams im the legal aspects of the Alexandra case, the right of the government to seize 
the ship having been questioned and brought up before the Court of Exchequer. 

54 Sir William Atherton (1806-1864), as attorney general, was involved in the Alexandra case. 
55 Sir Jonathan Frederick Pollock, Chief Baron of the Exchequer (1783-1870), was judge in 
the Alexandra case. The fury declared against the seizure on June 24, on being instructed by 
Pollock. Adams called the trial a “ludicrous sham” end reacted to Pollock’s decision as a “solemn 
and ridiculous parade of the majesty and imperturbability of English justice” (Cycle u 80-81). 
56 “The Baron shows symptoms of change of mind,” diagnosed Charles Francis Adams on 
November 4, i the Alexandra appeal (Cycle m 100). But Pollock set aside the appeal 
later in the mon 
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We are looking at last to the day of return as not far of." Hoping to 
see you some day or other, none the worse for your trials in the State 
Department, I am 

Very truly Yrs 


H. B. ADAMS. 
F. W. Seward Esq. 


10 
London. 11 Dec", 1863. 
My dear Sir: 


The young gentlemen of the English Legation at Washington didn’t 
spare us here any of the little bits of gossip that they used to pick up in 
regard to the White House formerly, and send over for the benefit of 
the London Clubs. I don’t know why we should be any more charitable 
than they, and perhaps the inclosed poetic effusion may amuse the Wash- 
ingtonians." It was given to me by an English lady of Cou high rank, 
with whom I was dining, on the understanding that it should go to 
America, after it had been sung with tremendous applause by her hus- 
band. So that its respectability is guaranteed. As k ra else has been 
talked of in society for a couple of months, the poem has had a prodigious 
run, and is sung about the streets and under Lord Palmerston’s windows. 
I know of one case in which it was produced at his table; naturally with- 
out his knowledge. To you it may probably appear horrible doggerel; but 
to an Englishman who knows the parties, it is immensely ludicrous; and 
the definition of the Premier as having “one foot in the grave and the 
other not far out” is as true to nature as the description of poor Lady P. 
is laughable.” 

As to the merits of the case itself, whatever they are we may be sure 
that my Lord will have the better of them. Nothing will come of it. But 
the Conservatives maintain stoutly that the charge itself is true, and that 


57 Charles Francis Adams wished to return to the United States in 1865 (Education 208). But 
the crisis of Lincoln’s assassination and Andrew Johnson's subsequent difficulties made unwise 
the idea of a change at the London legation. The Adamses did not return until the summer of 
1868. 

58 The enclosure is a printed ballad of eight stanzas, “Lord Palmerston He is a Clever Man, And 
They Won’t Get Over Him,” which deals crudely with an accusation made against the 79-year- 
old prime minister: 


It seems some chap has set a trap, He’s going to sue for a divorce, 
And caused a deal of strife, But it is on slippery ground, 

And he wants to say the gay ald man, And he’s going to lay the damages 
Oh! dear, has kissed his wife; At thirty thousand pounds. 


“For some days all London has been laughing about a . . . suit brought by an Irishman of the 
name of O’Kane against Lord Palmerston. It created a great deal of talk, and a great deal 
of scandal, but the general belief is that it is a plant to get money” (Moran m 1231). 


59 The stanza describing “poor Lady P.”: 


His Lordship said, I have a wife, But now she’s getting old and tough, 
An honour to a man, Still we banish care and strife, 
And once upon a time she was I neither want the jealous fool, 


A tender bit of lamb; Neither do I want his wife. 
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the proofs are to be had. This would be by no means the first time the 
same gentleman has been known to have been in a similar position except 
the publicity, so that from a moral point of view there is little defense 
to be made. 

Personally I believe of course that the whole thing is a vile slander and 
a wicked conspiracy. But pray don’t mention that I placed this curious 
document in your possession. 

The good Sir Henry © tells me he has received a letter from your 
father praising highly the conduct of Lord Russell. Your father may be 
very sure that his words will reach all Sir H’s numerous circle of acquaint- 
ance, inclusive of Earl Russell himself. 


Very truly Yrs 
H. B. Apams. 


F. W. Seward Esq. 


60 Sir Henry Holland, mentioned above. 





Addenda to the Thoreau Correspondence 


By ALBERT F. MCLEAN, JR 
Transylvania College 


ESPITE THE wishful claim by the editors of the Thoreau corre- 
D spondence, Professors Carl Bode and Walter Harding, that their col- 
lection published in 1958 contained “every available surviving letter written 
by and to Thoreau,” six additional pieces of correspondence have been located 
among his surveying papers in the Concord Free Public Library. Three are 
casual notes from friends and associates, the dates of which can be estab- 
lished only by inference; the other three concern a surveying commission in 
which Thoreau was engaged during the summer of 1859. All six tend to con- 
firm the impression that the H. D. Thoreau of the fifties was a busy and 
gregarious man of affairs. 

A brief note from William Ellery Channing invited his friend to join him 
in a day of boating on the Concord River: 


Mr. Thoreau 


If you are not engaged to-day I should like to make an excursion with you 
on the river. 
If you are some other day next week. 

WEC ? 

A letter to Thoreau from Charles C. Shackford, a liberal Unitarian minister 
in the nearby town of Lynn, Massachusetts, is somewhat cryptic, but it is 
likely that he had invited Thoreau to appear as a speaker on the abolition 
question: 

Lynn, Tuesday ? 
Dear Sir, 
You are to come the first Tuesday in May, May 34, and I thought that 
I set it down so, in a note to you, At any rate, that is the time and I 
shall expect you then. 
Yours truly, 
C. C. SHACKFORD 
1 These letters are the erty of the Concord Free Publie Library, and are published here 
with the permission of die Library Corporation, Mr David B. Little, President. 
2 The approximate date of this letter, early October 1853, can be reasonably well established 
through a notation in Thoreau’s hand which appears directly beneath Channing’s note to him. 
This a to be a scribbled draft of a promisory note for dollars, to be used by one who 
would lend Michael Flannery fifty dollars until November 1 1854 “to enable him to transport his 
family to this country.” Thoreau’s Journal recounts on October 12 1853 his experiences in trying 
to borrow money “for a poor Irishman who wishes to get his family to this country.” Thoreau also 
took one of his numerous excursions on the river with Channing on October 9 of that year. 


8 This letter may be assumed to have been received during the spring of 1853, Thoreau had 
peer at lige active during this period in lecturing in.various towns, and May 3rd happened 
to fall on a Tuesday that year. 
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A more cordial letter was sent to Thoreau by the New York artist and 
illustrator, Frank Henry Temple Bellew. While Thoreau is known to have 
visited Bellew at his New York studio during his stay there in November 
1856, it has not been general knowledge that they had planned to meet in 
Concord. 


Concord, Saturday 
My Dear Sir, 

I must in my turn beg off. I am afraid I shall not have the pleasure of 
exploring the rivers today as I must go to Boston to make arrangements 
for the reception of Mrs. Bellew and the little one, the babe being quite 
sick and requiring change of air. Hoping you will appoint another day. 


I am yours very truly 
F. H. T. Bectew 


The commission to survey the Concord River came about on June 4 1859 
as a result of the serious flooding of hay fields that spring. Thoreau was ex- 
pected to measure channel depths and the bridges as part of his survey. His 
assignment was spelled out in the following communication: 


Notice that the width of the bridges from Wayland to the dam at Billerica 
be measured between the abutments. The number and size of the wooden 
piers and of the stone piers. The depth of the water at each bridge. To 
learn if possible the time of erection of each bridge and if any abutments 
have been extended since the building of the bridge & when, and to 
ascertain the width of the river at its narrowest place at the falls, and the 
capacity of the sluice way leading toward Merrimac and if any bridges 
have been discontinued. 

SIMON BROWN 

Davin HEARD 

Jonn W. Smonps 

SAML H. ReoaveEs 
June 4th, 1859 


One of these committeemen, David Heard, after accompanying Thoreau 
in the surveying trips along the river in June, sent him further information: 
Wayland, July 1°t/59 
Henry D. Thoreau, Esq. 
Dear sir 
Yours of the 30 is received. I have been to the Canal Bridge and find as 


near as I could measure that the two piers are three feet thick in the base 
below the spring of the arches. 
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The Bridlepoint Bridge was built in 1828, and about 25 feet over the 
bank of the meadow, no part of the stream being filled in 1837. 


Resply yours, 
Davin HEARD 
115 first length 
25 cut 


90 present bridge 


Thoreau’s reply to this letter, contained in the collected Correspondence, 
points out that Heard had neglected to send information about a third bridge 
specified in the letter of June 30. 

Further data on bridges was supplied by another correspondent: 


Billerica. 25th July, 1859 
Mr. Thoreau 


Dear Sir. 


The Corner Bridge was rebuilt in 1805 with a stone abutment in the 
center of 12 feet, making the two water courses 124 feet. The “Middle 
Bridge” was rebuilt in 1848, The stone work was carried in about 70 feet 
which leaves the water course 120 ft. The “Turnpike Bridge” was rebuilt 
in 1828 at which time the abutments were carried in some 40 feet, the 
width of the water course I do not know. “Hills” was built in 1819. Since 
that time the abutments have been carried in at three different times leav- 
ing the water course 127 feet. These alterations were made about 1840 
I think. 


Yours respectfully 


Jon * Huar 
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The Central Building, continued 


PRESENTATIONS OF NATURE IN CONTEMPORARY PRINTS 
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Impressions of nature as seen in original prints by contemporary artists throughout the 
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A selection from the Berg Collection’s poetry in manuscript, mainly the work of famous - 
poets. Into May. 
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DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
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COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 
e Foa of paintings and drawings of five young artists working in New York City. Through 
p : 
HUDSON PARK BRANCH ; 
10 Seventh Avenue South ` 


An exhibition of monochromatic abstract impressionist paintings by John Langford. April 6 
through 26. 


1 SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


An exhibition honoring Frederick Douglass on the 150th anniversary of his birth. Through April. 
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Front Matter 


Instant — and Compendious — 
Publishing 


“Instant publishing will become a 
commonplace in the classroom, with 
instructional materials of all kinds 
available from a central source at the 
push of a button,” says Edward J. Mc- 
Cabe, Jr, taking a d look at the 
future, in the conclusion of his address 
here May 18. Mr McCabe, the presi- 
dent of Grolier, Inc, publishers of the 
Encyclopedia Americana and other ref- 
erence works, will be delivering the 
twenty-second Bowker Lecture that 
day — his topic: “Subscription Books 
and the Knowledge Explosion.” 

“Most encyclopedia publishers are 
already deeply involved,” he assures 
us, “in the application of the new tech- 
nology to their business. Balanced judg- 
ment will be required in these next 
years,” he recognizes, “to discover, and. 
at intervals to re-discover, the practical 
and viable mixture of the old and the 
new, of the book and the computer.” 

(Printed copies of Mr McCabe’s 
address may be purchased from the 
Library Sales Shops, at $1.) 


Caveat Emptor 


We have noticed of late the exorbitant 
rices at which a few booksellers have 
een advertising Library publications 

still in print. The most inflated example 

is a London bookseller’s tripled price of 
$672 (£240) for our Arents Collection’s 
lavishly illustrated catalogue, Tobacco: 

This five-volume set is listed in Books 

in Print at its price of $225. Last year 

a dealer in scholarly books was offering 

for $17.50 our Directory of Printing, 

Publishing, Bookselling & Allied Trades 

in Rhode Island to 1865 by H. Glenn 

and Maude O. Brown (the price is $9). 

The wary buyer will find these and our 


other books still available at their bar- 
gain list prices in our Sales Shops or by 
mail from our Sales Office, Room 50A 
in our Fifth Avenue Central Building. 


Microforms and the Busy Reader 


A new Microform Reading Room has 
been established in Room 315M of the 
Central Building. This is the enclosure 
in the Main Reading Room occupied 
by the Theatre Collection before its 
move to Lincoln Center. Microform 
materials, including newspapers on 
microfilm, will now be available in the 
new location during the same hours 
that material is available in the Main 
Reading Room. A special staff is on 
hand to assist in obtaining materials 
and in operating the machines. Most of 
the Library’s microform materials will 
be housed within direct access to the 
new facilities; but, as some microforms 
are being retained by the subject col- 
lections, readers should continue to 
present call slips at the desk of the In- 
formation Division in Room 315 so that 
they may be properly directed to the 
unit involved. 

Now that more and more of The Re- 
search Libraries’ collections have been 
transferred to microform for preserva- 
tion and as more microform materials 
have been purchased, it is hoped that 
the new Microform Reading Room will 
provide improved service to the public 
in the use of these materials. 


Recent Gifts to the Research 
Collections 


Van Vechten Papers 


The Estate of Carl Van Vechten has 
added to the Library’s Van Vechten 
Archives with a gift of several thousand 
photographs taken by the late Mr Van 
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Vechten and books from his personal 
library. The new gift supplements the 
extensive collection of his manuscripts, 
books, letters, and papers. It will be 
divided among the Berg, Music, Dance, 
and Theatre Collections. 


Schillinger Music Manuscripts 


The Music Division has recently ac- 
quired from the composer's widow the 
collected music manuscripts and papers 
of Joseph Schillinger. A controversial 
modern composer, theorist, and teacher, 
Schillinger composed the first work for 
electronic instrument and orchestra, 
“First Airphonic Suite,” in 1929. (In the 
same year he emigrated to the United 
States from Russia.) Two years earlier 
the Soviet government had commis- 
siond him to write his “Symphonic 
Rhapsody” to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the revolution. The new 
acquisition includes much of the cor- 
respondence through which Schillinger 
conducted his teaching, private record- 
ings of his compositions, and rare pro- 
grams and posters from his concerts. 
Some of the new materials appear in an 
exhibition on view in the Music Divi- 
sion at the Library & Museum of the 
Performing Arts (see page 339). 


Lawrence and Lee Collection 


Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, 
the men who collaborated in writing 
the Broadway hits “Mame” and “In- 
herit the Wind,” have donated play 
manuscripts, correspondence, photo- 
phs, and other source materials to 

e Theatre Collection. The acquisition, 
to be called the Lawrence and Lee Col- 
lection, includes scripts and recordings 
for their television and radio programs, 
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such as Hall of Fame and Columbia 
Workshop, and their notes on plays 
they attended throughout the world. 
Both playwrights will add to the Col- 
lection as their new works become 
available. 


Frueh Drawings 


The Theatre Collection has also an- 
nounced the gift of about two hundred 
original drawings by Al Frueh. Mr 
Frueh’s line drawings appeared for 
many years on the theatre review page 
of The New Yorker. 


Gropper “Capricctos” 


Mrs William Gropper has given the 
Prints Division a portfolio of fifty origi- 
nal lithographs by her husband, entitled 
“Capriccios.” Gropper, born in New 
York in 1897, was a pioneer of art for 
man’s sake. The lithographs, which by 
their title claim kinship to Goya’s etch- 
ings, are imaginative inventions bear- 
ing only symbolic relation to Gropper’s 
caricatures in the Liberator and New 
Masses. 


Pickens Papers 


Miss Harriet Pickens, member of New 
York City’s Commission on Human 
Rights, has donated the personal papers 
of her father, William Pickens, to the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Litera- 
ture and History. Mr Pickens was Dean 
of Morgan State College in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and one of the founders of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. He was 
an active lecturer for the NAACP and 
an early editor of the magazine Crisis. 
He died in 1954. 


Letters to an Editor 


Georgian Poetry, 1912-1922 
An Exhibition from the Berg Collection 
By Jonn D. GORDAN 


N DISPLAY in the Berg Collection are letters written mostly by 
poets who achieved their fame in the reign of King George V ( 1910- 
1936): Lascelles Abercrombie, Gordon Bottomley, W. H. Davies, Walter 
de la Mare, James Elroy Flecker, Robert Graves, D. H. Lawrence, Jobn 
Masefield, to name a few of the more eminent. They were written to one 
man, Edward Howard Marsh, later Sir Edward, who helped bring the poets 
to wide public acclaim by the popularity of the five successive anthologies, 
each entitled Georgian Poetry, which he edited between 1912 and 1922. 

As editor, Marsh was active in the poets’ professional lives and did his 
best to promote their interests both public and private. In many instances 
he became the intimate friend of those whom he published. The letters, 
manuscripts, and books on display give more than a view of literary Eng- 
land in what can be roughly designated the Georgian quarter century; they 
are also the records of long and enduring friendships. 

Perhaps the most interesting group of letters in the Marsh archive are 
those which give an insight into Georgian poetry in the first decade of the 
new reign. They accumulated when Sir Edward was bringing out the five 
volumes of his anthology. Its title, Georgian Poetry, does not derive from a 
movement, for there was no such thing. What establishes the least common 
denominator of the contributors is that they appealed to Marsh’s taste. The 
title is temporal, used to distinguish the tone of these volumes as contempo- 
raneous and to imply that the traditions of late Victorian and Edwardian 
poetry were now outworn. 

Some of the poets called Georgian were preoccupied with the simplest 
lyric self-expression. Others rediscovered the countryside or explored a 
world of fantasy. A few found inspiration in unpleasantly realistic detail, in 
sordid or brutal subjects, in outspoken language previously thought inappro- 
priate to poetry. The harsh note was struck, raucously for its day, by John 
Masefield in The Everlasting Mercy, which first appeared in the English 
Review for October 1911 and then in book form that November. Masefield’s 
conception of poetry as something connected with violent human feeling 
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was new and immensely popular with readers. Before the end of 1912 his 
book had been reprinted six times. 

In September 1912 Marsh was suddenly inspired to introduce the new 
spirit in poetry to a larger audience by means of a wide-ranging anthology. 
The project started in a jocular conversation between Marsh, Wilfrid Gib- 
son, and Rupert Brooke. Brooke suggested that he, single-penned, write a 
collection purporting to be by twelve poets and foisted off as such on the 
public. Immediately Marsh proposed to legitimize the anthology and to 
advance the cause of the new poetry. 

Though he, Brooke, and Gibson all set to work rounding up contributors, 
it was Marsh’s taste that in almost every case controlled the selection. There 
were some poets who refused to submit entries. A. E. Housman wrote on 
October 1 1912, “I do not really belong to your ‘new era’; and none even 
of my few unpublished poems has been written within the last two years.” 
Housman did, however, recommend G. K. Chesterton’s Ballad of the White 
Horse, 1911, from which Marsh made a selection, despite Chesterton’s dis- 
similarity to the poets of the new era. 

Ezra Pound refused, on September 28 1912, to let Marsh use the particular 
poem he requested and asked who the other contributors would be. Need- 
less to say he was never numbered among them. Though Gibson had 
strongly recommended Robert Frost, this second American was ruled out 
by virtue of his nationality and perhaps of Ezra Pound. Ford Madox Hueffer 
(later Ford) also denied Marsh a poem, rather to the relief of the latter’s 
principal advisers. It may have been less pleasant to Marsh when a junior 
like Aldous Huxley declined in 1922 to contribute to what turned out to be 
the last Georgian Poetry — partially on the grounds that he preferred to 
appear in its rival, the Sitwells’ Wheels. 

Early in December 1912 there appeared the first of what was by Novem- 
ber 1922 to extend to five volumes, each entitled Georgian Poetry and 
subtitled by the years which it covered. In Georgian Poetry: 1911-1912 
seventeen poets were represented; in 1913-1915 fourteen, two of them new; 
in 1916-1917 eighteen, of whom nine were new; in 1918-1919 nineteen, five 
new; and in 1920-1922 twenty-one, seven new. Obviously there was com- 
ing and going among the poets included, though five — Walter de la Mare, 
W. H. Davies, John Drinkwater, Wilfrid Gibson, and Harold Monro — 
remained constant throughout. “E. M.” was always the editor. 
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The Editor and His Mentors 


JUST AS HE was to become a mentor to many younger writers, Marsh him- 
self was befriended by several of his elders on the literary scene. He owed 
the development of his taste and judgment to Robert Bridges; the enlarge- 
ment of his circle of friends to Edmund Gosse and even to his juniors like 
Katherine Mansfield, John Middleton Murry, Hugh Walpole, and Frances 
Cornford; and the encouragement of his abilities to Henry James, Maurice 
Hewlett, and A. C. Benson and to near contemporaries like W. S. Maugham 
and E. M. Forster. 


Sm Epwarp Howarp Manse 
1872-1953 


PERHAPS THE SALIENT fact in Edward Marsh’s connection with the intellec- 
tual and creative life of his time was that he received a small mheritance which 
he could spend as he wished. He called it the “murder money” because it ulti- 
mately derived from a governmental grant to the family of his great-grandfather 
Spencer Perceval, assassinated in 1812 while Prime Minister. Marsh spent his 
cae on pictures, on publishing the poetry of his friends, and on helping out 
needy talent of all varieties. He bestowed the gift of friendship perhaps more 
widely than many people because he was a warm-hearted bachelor. His greatest 
public loyalty was to Sir Winston Churchill to whom he was intermittently private 
secretary for almost a quarter century between 1905 and 1929. 

The extensiveness of his friendships is only in small part attested by the literary 
material displayed in the present exhibition. The letters he received which have 
some claim to permanent interest and which are now in the Berg Collection 
have been counted at nearly 5000. They came from 88 poets, 56 novelists, 102 
other prose writers, 153 artists, and 16] theatrical, musical, political, and social 
personalities, many of whom had good reason to call Eddie Marsh friend. His 
home in Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, was their home. 

Only a master letter writer could himself have called forth letters from so many 
people. His own were gossipy, informative, ironical, sympathetic, and affection- 
ate. Those who wish to understand the pleasure of being his correspondent may 
do so in Ambrosia and Small Beer, 1964. The sense of what friends meant to him 
warms A Number of People: A Book of Reminiscences, 1939. The story of his 
friendships — and they were the fabric of his life — is comprehensively told by 
his friend the late poet Christopher Hassall in Edward Marsh, Patron of the Arts: 
A Biography, 1959, without which it would have been impossible to mount this 
exhibition. Another helpful volume has been Robert H. Ross’s Georgian Revolt, 
1966, the first comprehensive study of Marsh’s circle. 

Marsh’s poetical turn of wit can be sampled in Minima, 1947, titled with char- 
acteristic modesty. His forte was translations of Horace and La Fontaine. These 
renderings of La Fontaine’s fables, published in two volume in 1924 and 1925, 
have the reputation of being among the best of twentieth-century translations. 
They have the very qualities which Marsh admired: clarity, music, and raciness. 
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ROBERT SEYMOUR BRIDGES 
1844-1930 


THOUGH APPOINTED poet laureate in 1913 and hence an officer of the house- 
hold of George V, Robert Bridges was essentially a poet of the full-voiced Vic- 
torian tradition. He was a subtle musician, experimenting with rhyme and rhythm 
within formal verse arrangements. His long philosophical poem, The Testament 
of Beauty, begun in 1926 and published in 1929, summed up the beliefs of a life- 
time. The scale was grander than anything the Georgian tradition commanded. 

Bridges befriended Marsh when he was a Cambridge undergraduate and 
remained the most eminent poet of his group of elder statesmen. A scholarly man 
and deeply read in poetry, he discussed verse and his own work with his young 
friend and was a major influence in shaping the conservative preferences and 
formal standards that would later dominate Georgian Poetry. The first volume in 
the series was “dedicated to Robert Bridges by the writers and the editor.” Among 
the 53 letters and cards written by the poet to the editor between 1891 and 1930 
are several bearing on the anthology and the dedication. Though the poet laureate 
was not enthusiastic, he wrote Marsh: “You have certainly justifled yourself and 
. .. the book should do good in helping these authors to an audience.” 


Sm EDMOND WILLIAM GOSSE 
1849-1928 


SLIGHTLY JUNIOR TO Bridges among Marsh’s friends and no less an affec- 
tionate mentor was Edmund Gosse. His account of the rigors of an only child’s 
severe upbringing by a scientist father and of a lonely, private education in 
Victorian days has made his Father and Son, 1907, a minor classic. 

Although he married early and raised a family, Gosse was happiest in his rela- 
tionships with talented young men. His work at the British Museum, the Board 
of Trade, and the House of Lords left him ample time to read in several TE 
to write poetry, novels, and criticism, and to become the most urbane of Lon 
literary hosts. He died a knight, a Commander of the Legion of Honor, and the 
recipient of German and Scandinavian honors. “I have had a fortunate life,” he 
confessed to John Addington Symonds, “but there has been this twist in it.” 

From their first meeting in 1894 through Maurice Baring, Marsh remained 
Gosse’s friend despite occasional estrangements. For years the friendship was 
mostly to the youtiger man’s advantage, as the 131 letters dated between 1896 and 
1924, now in the Berg Collection, testify. Then the older man took offense and 
retaliated by berating Marsh for the style, incidents, and morality of Howards 
End, 1910, by the latter’s friend, E. M. Forster. He questioned the integrity of 
Lascelles Abercrombie, whom he later helped, and W. H. Davies, whom he never 
accepted; he disparaged the work of James Elroy Flecker. The personality, good 
looks, poetry, and early death of Rupert Brooke, however, smote him to the heart. 
He praised Marsh’s memoir of his “beautiful friend” and espoused its cause against 
Brooke’s recalcitrant mother. 

Gosse seems to have had his doubts about Georgian Poetry even in his favor- 
able review of the first collection in the Morning Post on January 27 1913. He was 
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pleased nonetheless to have the 1916-1917 volume dedicated to him, though he 
did not care for all the poets represented. Over Sassoon, whom he had introduced 
to the editor, he was naturally enthusiastic. He voiced objections also to the selec- 
tion of poets in the 1918-1919 volume and even more serious ones in a review of 
its successor. Yet he gave generous praise to Marsh’s translations of LaFontaine. 


Maurice HEWLETT 
1861-1923 


OF AN OLDER generation than even the older Georgians, Maurice Hewlett was 
from the beginning interested and outspoken in regard to Marsh’s anthologies. 
He himself was a poet at heart, although his reputation rested upon his fiction. 
Before he began seriously writing, he had had a desultory career in law and civil 
service, His mind, though keen in business affairs, was preoccupied with the past 
in Italy and England. This preoccupation made a writer of him. 

Hewlett’s first publications were poetry — A Masque of Dead Florentines, 1895, 
Songs and Meditations, 1896 — or poetic drama — Pan and the Young Shepherd, 
1898. With his first novel, The Forest Lovers, 1898, he achieved a reputation as a 
writer of historical fiction and quickly enhanced it by romances about Richard the 
Lion-Hearted and about Mary Queen of Scots. Later he used material from the 
Regency and modern life. He went back to poetry in his latter days, producing 
his best work in The Song of the Plow, 1916. 

It was to the final years of his life that the 14 letters to Marsh now in the Berg 
Collection, all written after 1910, belong. He was a contributor to Harold Monro’s 
poetry reviews and indeed helped to rescue Poetry and Drama financially in May 
1914. Friendship with the editor and the publisher drew him to Georgian Poetry: 
1911-12. He was quick to praise Bottomley, Brooke, Davies, de la Mare, and 
Lawrence, but he was slow to praise the anthology itself in print. “I think you are 
right to keep it to the Georgians,” he wrote, “whatever uncertainty there may be 
about the note struck. Is a note struck at all?” Chided by Marsh, he complained of 
not finding “broad lines .. . in your collection to make a review about. To write 
a ‘notice’ of a book of verses is one thing ... but a review is a bigger thing.” 

Yet in September 1914 he solicited Marsh’s assistance in an attempt to obtain 
help for Lawrence and his wife, who were reduced to £3, and he was extremely 
angry when the ancients of the Literary Fund — one of whom was Gosse — 
refused to consider the poet's plight. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
1862-1995 


ANOTHER OF Marsh’s elder statesmen was A. C. Benson, son of a well-known 
Archbishop of Canterbury and older brother of the literary E. F. and R. H. Ben- 
son. A. C. Benson was rather too prolific a writer: he produced at least fifty 
volumes of fiction, poems, essays, criticism, biography, not to mention pamphlets, 
periodical articles, and introductions to other writers’ work. His most telling influ- 
ence on his time, however, was the exhilarating effect of his personality on the 
students with whom he came into contact during his long connection with Eton 
and with Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
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The 13 letters from Arthur Benson to Marsh which survived among the editor's 
papers were written between 1906 and 1924. The men had many friends in com- 
mon. One of the most temperamental was Edmund Gosse: after working diplo- 
matically to heal a breach between him and Marsh, Benson had to confess that, 
he, too, had quarrelled with him. 

Benson was a good judge of other men’s worth, as his letters on the limitations 
of Hugh Walpole’s talents reveal. He grasped the poetic genius of James Elroy 
Flecker and the difficulty of placing a poet with his temperament, a Greek wife, 
and tuberculosis in the right niche in England. Like all the circle he admired 
Rupert Brooke as personality and poet. Marsh would not, however, allow him to 
have anything to do with the memoir, when Mrs Brooke recommended him, be- 
cause Benson had “overwritten himself so terribly” as to be “almost a comic figure.” 

Benson was dubious about Marsh’s aim and achievement with Georgian Poetry. 
Reluctantly he produced a review of the first collection in the Cambridge Maga- 
zine in January 1913. He seems, however, to have been of practical help in sug- 
gesting Putnam’s, one of his publishers in the United States, as the American 
publisher of the anthology. 


WuaLram SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
1874-1965 


ALL HIS LIFE Somerset Maugham carried the scars of being orphaned before 
the age of ten. Destined for the church by the unaffectionate uncle, a clergyman, 
who reared him, he broke away to study in Heidelberg and later to take up medi- 
cine. Obtaining his degree in 1898, he practised only a year before devoting himself 
to writing. 

Maugham’s literary career, built on hard and constant labor, was so successful 
that it brought him wealth and the envy that expresses itself in disparagement. 
Though his first successes were on the stage, beginning in 1907, his lasting fame 
rests on his fiction. The glimpses of his private life afforded the public — by his 
own actions during his lifetime and by his biographers after his death — have 
not revealed a happy man. 

Maugham’s acquaintance with Edward Marsh, which seems to have dated back 
to the first World War, developed into friendship over the editor’s fondness for 
what he called “diabolization” or editing of a devilishly demanding but helpful 
variety. Many of the 34 letters from Maugham to Marsh now in the Berg Collec- 
tion, written between 1919 and 1949, are at least in part concerned with the appli- 
cation of this talent to the novelist’s proofs. It seems to have been in the mid 
1930s — perhaps beginning with Don Fernando, 1935 — that Maugham started 
sending the editor his proofs to be curried. Marsh combed them relentlessly for 
punctuation, grammar, style, and meaning. Sometimes the novelist cried out in 
pain and refutation, as an occasional letter of gratitude and rebuttal indicates. 
The gratitude was also expressed with emerald cuff links, drawings by William 
Sickert, and bottles of fine brandy. The most entertaining protest is a satirical 
proofing by Maugham of Marsh’s Number of People as Marsh would have done 
it. But the novelist ultimately accepted the dicta of his stylist by what he called 
“kissing the rod.” 
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Maugham consulted Marsh on other matters — some concerned with literary 
problems like dating the slang of his play, Lady Frederick, back to the 1880s, 
and his disgust with his British propaganda novel, The Hour before the Dawn, 
1942, which he would not allow to be published in England. His comments on 
the war effort in Britain and America and on post-war London are historically 
illuminating, coming as they do from a man who at 66 went to work for his country 
at war. 


EDWARD MORGAN FORSTER 


BORN IN 1879, E. M. Forster has become legendary for the quality of his work, 
his retiring disposition, and his endurance. He was educated at Tonbridge School 
and King’s College, Cambridge, with which most of his subsequent life has been 
connected, He has, however, lived and worked in India and Egypt. He has writ- 
ten five novels, of which A Passage to India, 1924, is perhaps the most famous; 
short stories; essays and criticism; guidebooks; book reviews and even a play, 
unproduced. His subtle and probing fiction has fascinated the English-reading 
world. 

Forster was friendly enough in 1909 to become a frequent overnight guest in 
Raymond Buildings. Though many of the 34 letters and cards, dated between 
1909 and 1938, which Marsh preserved are concerned with meetings and visits, 
others exchange views — unfavorable — on Frank Harris and Arnold Bennett 
and the Post-Impressionist exhibition of 1912, at which Gauguin and Van Gogh 
proved too much for the novelist. The editor was enthusiastic about Howards 
End, 1910, and the author eased his oe by slamming adverse reviews in his 
letters. Later Marsh joined in the wild acclaim that greeted A Passage to India, 
1924. If the novelist took any interest in the successive volumes of Georgian Poetry, 
no letter survives to attest it. 


Sm Huca WALPOLE 
1884-1941 


HUGH WALPOLE saw much of the world before he was a schoolboy because 
his father was a peripatetic clergyman and teacher, later becoming Bishop of 
Edinburgh. The future novelist was born in New Zealand and had lived in New 
York City prior to being sent back to England to be educated at the King’s School, 
Canterbury, and eines University. While an undergraduate he wrote two 
novels, one of which was his maiden publication, The Wooden Horse, 1909. He 
was obviously destined to be a writer, though he first tried the church and teaching. 
Walpole’s output was prolific: nearly sixty volumes — novels, collections of 
short stories, plays, critical studies, and essays. He had great popular success and, 
like Edward Marsh, was able to afford an interesting collection of pictures and 
rare books and manuscripts. As a man he was liked. As a writer he was disparaged 
because he was unable to maintain a high level of excellence in his work. 
Walpole and Marsh were friends before George V came to the throne. There 
are in the Berg Collection 34 letters from the novelist to the editor written between 
1909 and 1937. Many of them are concerned with social engagements. Others 
show the congeniality of the two men in more important respects. Early in their 
friendship — with Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill in 1911 — Marsh began performing 
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for Walpole the same editorial monitoring that he performed for Maugham. The 
novelist appreciated Marsh’s approval of Prelude to Adventure, 1912, but he 
rejected his detailed criticism of The Duchess of Wrexe, 1914, which implied a 
greater familiarity with high society than his own. Later Marsh urged Walpole 
to write the light-hearted novel that became The Young Enchanted, 1921, and then 
corrected the proof for it. 

In return Walpole helped Marsh’s protégés by contributing work to their proj- 
ects, as he did to Katherine Mansfield and Middleton Murry’s Blue Review. He 
also wrote enthusiastic letters about Georgian Poetry: 1911-1912 and engaged to 
do all he could for it “by talking, buying, selling, etc.” 


Joan MIDDLETON MURRY AND KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
1889-1957 1888-1923 


IN HIS RELATIONSHIP with Middleton Murry and Katherine Mansfield, 
Edward Marsh demonstrated his willingness to help and to forgive. Murry, the 
son of a poor South London working-class family, won scholarships at Christ's 
Hospital and later at Oxford. At the University in June 1911 he started the quar- 
terly Rhythm, which was to last as the Blue Review until July 1913, and which in 
December 1911 brought about his relationship with Kathleen Beauchamp, the 
short story writer from New Zealand. 

Known to her friends and to posterity as Katherine Mansfield, she was leading 
a life in London that was Bohemian for one of her time and background. She 
influenced Murry to leave Oxford and to live with her and with her to edit his 
magazine, They were not married until 1918. Given a start in professional journal- 
ism by J. A. Spender on the Westminster Gazette, Murry was later editor of the 
Athenaeum and started the Adelphi. In addition to his editorial work he wrote 
perceptive criticism, essays, philosophical studies, poetry, and a novel. 

Despite the contrast in personalities, Marsh saw much of the Murrys in 1913 
when their friendship was new. The latter were also special friends of Brooke, 
Gibson, and the Lawrences. Furthermore, because of their contacts through 
Rhythm and such periodicals, they knew other poets whom Marsh wanted to 
mest. He even discussed with them the inception of Georgian Poetry. 

The 25 surviving letters the Murrys wrote to the editor between 1911 and 1952 
testify to the financial help he gave them personally and for their magazines. He 
stood behind them when the Blue Review failed and through the subsequent 
troubles with the bank. Despite their pacifist point of view he did what he could 
to help Murry find civilian jobs and army billets in 1914-1918. He introduced 
Katherine Mansfield to literary friends — notably Mrs Belloc Lowndes — during 
her long dying in France. 

Murry was not an easy or pleasant friend. He repaid Marsh by attacking the 
whole anthological hierarchy in an article in the Athenaeum in May 1919. In 
another in December he more or less sounded the knell of Georgian Poetry by a 
searching review of the 1918-1919 volume, in which he charged the Georgians 
with false simplicity, insincerity, and complacency. Though he praised de la Mare, 
Davies, and Lawrence, and even Abercrombie and Sassoon, he dismissed Squire 
and his followers, Freeman, Shanks, and Turner. Yet in the last letters, separated 
widely by the years, he showed his appreciation of Marsh’s past generosity. 
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The Editor’s Poets 


THE LETTERS and manuscripts sent to Marsh by thirty-one poets who 
were actual contributors to Georgian Poetry make up the body of this exhibi- 
tion. The poets are presented chronologically by date of birth. This arrange- 
ment brings to light strange contrasts. All were born in the nineteenth 
century and half a dozen over ninety years ago. Three died during the First 
World War and seven are still alive. 

Some names are household words to readers of poetry. Others are com- 
pletely forgotten even by the most devoted. Yet the obscurity is beginning 
to lift. The whole field of Georgian poetry has just recently begun to receive 
serious attention again from critics and scholars. 


THOMAS STURGE MOORE 
1870-1944 


STURGE MOORE was already a friend of Marsh’s when the first Georgian 
Poetry was planned, and he was by a year the oldest contributor. He was, in fact, 
willing to be more of an advisor in matters of taste and in the selection of poets 
than pleased the editor. The latter rejected his suggestions to include W. B. Yeats 
and Laurence Binyon, accepted James Elroy Flecker (previously suggested by 
Rupert Brooke), and capitulated over Robert Calverley Trevelyan. There are 
among the Marsh papers 18 letters from Moore written between 1912 and 1939, 
of which the early ones are preoccupied with such discussions. 

Moore had diverse talents. His first book of poems, The Vine Dresser, 1899, 
was considered to have extraordinary promise — which critics later decided was 
never fulfilled. He was also a wood engraver who designed book covers, an art 
historian, and an able translator from the French. He appeared only in Georgian 
Poetry: 1911-1912, for he felt readers needed “something far more catholick.” 


Wurm Henry Davies 
1871-1940 


NONE OF THE poets in Georgian Poetry demonstrates the democracy of talent 
quite so vividly as W. H. Davies, who appeared in all five volumes. The grandson 
of a public-house pst the son of a moulder, he abandoned school early to 
learn picture-frame making. When he came into an income of ten shillings a week, 
he took to the life of a tramp, earning what he could, shipping out on cattle boats, 
losing his right leg in Canada jumping a freight on his eae to the Klondike. His 
great pleasures were reading and writing simple yet melodious lyrics on country 
themes. His first book, The Soufs Destroyer, 1907, he sold by plea through the 


Marsh did not know Davies when he wrote for permission to include him in 
Georgian Poetry: 1911-1912. The poet insisted on helping make the selection. In 
return, he attempted to produce work of greater finish and complexity and to 
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strike a “strong note” — as in the lyric about death called “Lady-Day,” of which a 
manuscript is displayed in the exhibition. Later he allowed the editor to cut lines 
of his poems. 

Marsh was able to assist Davies, whose pittance ceased during the war, with 
royalties from Georgian Poetry and from his own memoir of Rupert Brooke, 
known as the Brooke Fund. “It is just like you,” the poet wrote in gratitude, “to 
be always considering how you can help other people!” Many of the 51 letters 
from Davies, dated 1912 to 1924 and now in the Berg Collection, give evidence of 
the editor’s generosity. 


Rates HODGSON 
1871-1962 


RALPH HODGSON was not a contributor to the first Georgian Poetry. Indeed, 
Marsh did not know his work until the anthology was out and was disappointed 
upon acquaintance with it. The recommendation of James Stephens and the 
impact of “The Bull” and “The Song of Honour,” both published in 1913, won 
them a place in Georgian Poetry: 1913-1915 and the poet another appearance in 
the 1916-1917 volume. He was awarded the Polignac Prize in 1913, as were 
Stephens, de la Mare, and Masefield in their time. 

The reputation earned by Hodgson’s early poems was not developed much 
further. He has been described as the “most disappointing” poet of his genera- 
tion, not gifted with sustained creative ability. The realism, compressed drama, 
and music of his best work, however, have achieved lasting admiration. 

Hodgson kept his emotions and his private life largely to himself. In the early 
days he saw World War I as a purge of “cleverness, sham, mountebanking.” He 
himself was in the army, though not at the Front, and came to feel the price of 
war as too high. World War II appalled him: “The revelation that whole peoples 
and nations can go bad,” he wrote Marsh in 1945, “is sickening, horrible: what 
does it mean?” 

Among the Marsh papers are 42 letters falling between 1913 and 1945, the last 
written from Minerva, Ohio, where Hodgson settled on a second visit to the 
United States, There had been a long break in the correspondence. At the end the 
poet resumed his friendship with “still the same generous, responsive E. M.P? 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
1873-1956 


FROM HIS DAYS at St Paul’s Cathedral Choir School, London, de la Mare 
wanted to devote his life to writing. His earliest work — unsigned — is found in 
the pages of the Choristers’ Journal, which he edited. From school he went directly 
into the Anglo-American Oil Company in 1890 and remained there eighteen years. 
He never went on with his education, though in later life he received many 
honorary degrees and other awards. 

In 1908 the influential Sir Henry Newbolt, poet, lawyer, editor, historian, 
obtained for him a Civil List pension of £100, and he was able to devote himself 
to poetry and fiction. His great success in the novel came in 1922 when The 
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Memoirs of a Midget won the James Tait Black Prize. His position in English 
letters was recognized when George VI made him a Companion of Honour. 

All his work reveals a preoccupation with the fantastic and with the myst 
that lies just below the surface of the familiar. It reflects a private world hich 
he described, with the simple vision of a child, in verse which evoked imaginative 
subtleties. His poetry always fascinated Marsh, who approached him among the 
first for Georgian Poetry and who included him — despite the poet’s scepticism 
of his wisdom — in every volume. 

Marsh took a helpful interest in de la Mare’s financial problems through royalty 
checks from the anthologies and from the estate of Rupert Brooke, of which the 

oet was one of the beneficiaries. It was de la Mare who came in 1916 to receive 

om Yale on behalf of his dead benefactor the posthumous award of the How- 
land Prize. The 184 letters dated from 1912 to 1952 among the Marsh papers reflect 
the pleasure he derived from the visit to the United States and his gratitude for 
the almost indispensable royalties. 


MAURICE BARING 
1874-1945 


THE CAREER and spirit of Maurice Baring suggest a dilettantism belied by the 
extent of his work, which includes a dozen novels, a dozen other volumes of prose, 
and half a dozen volumes of poetry and poetic drama. A member of the banking 
family, he left Eton at seventeen to study languages in preparation for the Diplo- 
matic Service. He was not deterred from his purpose by a year at Cambridge in 
1893-1894, After passing his examinations in 1899 he served successively in Paris, 
Copenhagen, Rome, and London before resigning in 1904 to write. 

Though he had previously published two or three volumes of poetry, Baring 
appropriately enough became a foreign correspondent, sometimes even a war 
correspondent, for various newspapers in Russia, Manchuria, Turkey, and the 
Balkans for some eight years. In the First World War he was in Intelligence and 
the Royal Flying Corps in France. The rest of his life was devoted to writing. A 
convert to Catholicism, he was an invalid for the last two decades of his life. 

Marsh’s friendship with Maurice Baring, which started at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, is recorded in 238 letters written between 1894 and 1945 and now in the Berg 
Collection. Twice they shared Continental vacations and once they visited Russia 
together. Marsh read proof for several of Baring’s books and bestowed upon him 
a place in Georgian Poetry: 1916-1917. 

The friends often discussed the deepening editorial problems of the anthology. 
Baring was against representativeness and the spirit manifested by Sassoon and 
Rosenberg. The inclusion of Baring’s “In Memoriam, A. H.” was considered by 
some Georgians to reflect an attitude toward war that had died with Rupert 
Brooke. 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
1874-1948 


BOTTOMLEY was born in the hills of West Yorkshire and spent the last thirty- 
four years of his life in North West Lancashire. Perhaps the northern landscape 
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and the tuberculosis which invalided him from the age of nineteen gave his verse 
an austere quality. From an early age he devoted himself to writing poetry, pri- 
marily verse drama, which he conceived for performance in small rooms rather 
than for the commercial theater. 

Bottomley was represented in the first four collections of Georgian Poetry as 
one of the senior contributors. The volume for 1913-1915 opens with his play, 
King Lear's Wife, which sets up the family situation with which Shakespeare's 
tragedy begins. In the Berg Collection there are 137 letters and post cards from 
the poet to Marsh covering the years 1912 to 1947. Many of the early letters are 
concerned with the progress of King Lear's Wife. Marsh used the corrected 
typescript, which is on display, in attempting to obtain the ailing poet a Civil List 
pension in 1915. 

Despite the postponements introduced by the First World War, King Lear's 
Wife was produced on September 25 1915 by John Drinkwater at the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, where it ran for a week. The critics met its severe morality 
and unflattering realism with abuse: the play demonstrated the “violence and 
rawness” which was in general held against the Georgians. The kindest criticism 
was that it was “a gifted mistake.” 

In July 1922 Bottomley asked to be omitted from Georgian Poetry: 1920-1922 
on the plea that he had nothing to submit: “And don’t think me ungrateful or 
inappreciative about G. P.; in any success I have had it has been by far the largest 
factor... .” When he learned in 1926 that there were to be no more collections, he 
bitterly regretted his decision: “But if we could have known that it was to be the 
last volume I should never have even thought of that: I should have been proud 
to have gone right through, and I shall always be sorry I did not.” 

Among the last letters from Bottomley preserved by Marsh was one written 
just before Christmas 1945 in an elegiac tone: “Dear Eddie, be ageless and con- 
tinuing ...; the men of our time were a rich company, and we were rich in theirs. 
... Even I am incredibly seventy-two. But change does not touch you. Don’t let 
it, Eddie; stay and console us.” 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 
1878-1982 


LIKE MANY OF his fellow Georgians, Wilfrid Gibson was a man of only ele- 
mentary education but with a gift for writing poetry that developed early. He 
had earned a reputation with On the Threshold and The Stonefolds, both 1907, 
as “the poet of the industrialized poor” before he moved in 1912 to London, where 
he lived over Monro’s Poetry Bookshop and married. It was at this time he met 
Edward Marsh, who introduced him to literary celebrities like T. E. Hulme and 
Ezra Pound and to many of the men who, like himself, were from the beginning 
contributors to Georgian Poetry. 

Gibson’s friendship with Brooke became deep and fruitful. Settling in the coun- 
try, he helped edit New Numbers with Abercrombie, Brooke, and Drinkwater, 
whose names were irregularly rotated on the title page of the quarterly. Though 
refused four times for military service, Gibson was finally accepted in 1917 and 
then extracted from the army for defective eyesight through Marsh’s influence. 
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The affection of this influence, which endured to the end of his life, is attested 
by the 286 letters and post cards, dated 1912 to 1940, among the Marsh papers. 

Gibson was well received by the critics as a contributor to all volumes of 
Georgian Poetry. He was praised for his poems on familiar and realistic subjects 
and for his use of the language of common speech heightened for poetic fresh- 
ness. He was indeed hailed as achieving “perfection of colloquial poetry.” 


Jonn MASEFIELD 


BORN IN 1878, John Masefield was an orphan before he was ten and training 
for the British Merchant Service when he was thirteen. After a brief experience 
at sea, he came ashore for good in New York in 1895. He lived around the city 
for a couple of years, doing odd jobs of all kinds and writing poetry. In 1897 he 
returned to England, where he made his way as a journalist, novelist, playwright, 
and poet, slowly despite the publication of Salt Water Ballads in 1902. It was 
not until October 1911 that the appearance of The Everlasting Mercy in the Eng- 
lish Review gave his work great notoriety and aroused wide public interest in 
the reading of poetry. More than any other living poet Masefield prepared the 
way for the success of Georgian Poetry. 

Though Marsh was anxious from the first to have Masefield represented in his 
anthology, the poet was hard to convince of the desirability of such a collection. 
He was eventually won over and contributed to the first three volumes. Almost all 
52 letters from him found among the Marsh papers date between 1912 and 1920. 
After Masefield could find nothing available for the fourth volume, the friendship 
declined. 

Georgian Poetry gave no scope for the sort of long narrative poem with which 
Masefield caught the public taste. During the war years, when the poet worked 
with the Red Cross in France and Gallipoli, and in the next decade he reached 
his apogee. Following the death of Bridges he was appointed poet laureate. 
Awards and honors have been showered on him on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Harotp Monro 
1879-1932 


THE ENERGY OF his Scots descent and the freedom of his Continental up- 
bringing, matured by a Cambridge education, produced great sa Hampel drive 
in Harold Monro. To be a poet and a publisher were his goals. Hardly out of the 
university, he established the Samurai Press in 1903. He fathered many short- 
lived magazines — the Poetry Review in 1912, Poetry and Drama in 1913, and 
the Chapbook in 1919. In 1912 in London he started the Poetry Bookshop, where 
poetry was sold on the first floor and read aloud and discussed on the second, and 
where poets lived on the third. 

It was the Poetry Review that brought together Monro and Marsh, who sent 
an article on Rupert Brooke’s poetry to the issue for April 1912. It involved Monro 
in contributing to and publishing all five volumes of Georgian Poetry under the 
Poetry Bookshop imprint. When Marsh’s enthusiasm for the anthologies had 
spent itself, Monro was urging as late as 1925 that they produce a sixth. Yet he 
did not identify himself with the closed society of some of the Georgian poets 
whom his personality and kindness attracted to his bookshop. 
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Monro had decided poetical prejudices: he publicly spoke his dislike of aa 
and privately to Marsh he disparaged Baring, Lawrence, Rosenberg, and Stephens. 
Though he bad much influence on the selection of the contributors to Georgian 
Poetry: 1916-1917, he could never persuade Marsh to include his candidate 
Charlotte Mew. Manuscripts and typescripts of his own work sent to Marsh, who 
analyzed his poetry for him, are on display, as well as examples of the 62 letters 
he wrote the editor between 1912 and 1925. 


Joan FREEMAN 
1880-1929 


THOUGH HE WAS older than many of the poets in the exhibition, John Free- 
man did not make his appearance in Georgian Poetry until the third volume. 
He was a modest poet who was not satisfied with what he called his “little lyrical 
gasps,” and the 2] letters in the: Berg Collection, written between 1917 and 1929, 
show how much he needed Marsh’s encouragement. In the very first letter agree- 
ing to the use of his poems, he recommended those of Edward Thomas. “It isn’t 
modesty, ” he insi “which says they're finer than mine.” Sometimes the dis- 
cussions of form grew heated. The editor was not always reassuring: he did not 
believe that Freeman’s lyrics needed to extend to a sequence in order to express an 
idea and he did not use “Out of the East,” which is exhibited in typescript. 

John Freeman was a poet by nature rather than by education., An invalid from 
the time he was four, he had little schooling. At the age of twelve he started 
working for an insurance company and after a quarter century had risen to be 
secretary and a director, with power over 7,000 employees and over a capital of 
twenty million pounds. 

His real interest was in literature. He taught himself Greek and read much 
English literature. He tried his own skill at verse and published his first volume 
in 1909. In the next twenty years he produced more than a dozen volumes of 
poetry and essays and two biographies: A Portrait of George Moore in 1922 and 
Herman Melville in 1926. He died earlier than any of the other contributors to 
Georgian Poetry who survived the First World War. l 


JAMES STEPHENS 
1880-1950 


NO POET MORE Irish in spirit than James Stephens was ever represented in 
Georgian Poetry. He was brought up in great poverty in Dublin slums, without 
formal education but with native gifts of imagination, humor, invective, and 
music of speech. Making his poetical début in 1909, he published in 1912 another 
book of verse and two novels, the second of which, The Crock of Gold, earned 
him an international reputation. He was able to leave his stenographic drudgery 
in Dublin and live in Paris. Though he remained loyal to the Irish cause, he lived 
out of Ireland most of the rest of his life. 

In September 1912 Edward Marsh wrote to Stephens about plans for Georgian 
Poetry. The Irishman was slow to reply: he was the last contributor to accept. 
The two men did not meet often. They corresponded, but only 27 letters, none 
written after 1921, remain among the Marsh papers. The single manuscript found 
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is entitled “The Nodding Stars” and dated “Oct. 1913.” It was not used in Georgian 
Poetry, though the poet appeared in the first three volumes. 

The formal Englishman and the fey Irishman were probably not compatible 
temperamentally, Stephens furthermore abused Monro to Marsh and wrote dis- 
paragingly of other contributors to the anthology. The most interesting aspect of 

is letters is the revelation of the dangerous facility with which he wrote verse: 
in 1914 an average of twelve poems in two days; in 1917 nine to fifteen poems a 
day. Possibly this overproduction and its attendant looseness of texture have led 
to the current lack of critical interest in Stephens. 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 
1881-1938 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE was one of the first poets whom Marsh, having 
sought out his friendship months before, asked to contribute to Georgian Poetry. 
The poet gave him “The Sale of St. Thomas,” the verse drama which he always 
considered his masterpiece. He contributed to all but the third volume and 
remained a friend of the editor’s for life. One hundred and twenty eight of his 
letters to Marsh, written from 1912 to 1938, are preserved in the Berg Collection. 

Before he devoted himself to poetry, Abercrombie had worked as a quantity 
surveyor and a journalist and turned thirty. Illness, which haunted both him and 
his wife, necessitated his living in the country, at Ryton, near Dymock, Gloucester- 
shire, from 1911 to 1915, the Eve most untroubled years of his life. From his cot- 
tage, “The Gallows,” he, Rupert Brooke, John Drinkwater, and Wilfrid Gibson 
issued in 1914 the famous Georgian quarterly, New Numbers, of which only four 
issues appeared. 

Early in the First World War Abercrombie shared the exhilaration which 
Brooke expressed in the “1914” sonnets originally published in New Numbers. 
Then war casualties — including Brooke himself — began to hit the Georgian 
circle. Unable to write poetry and declared unfit for military duty, Abercrombie 
worked as an inspector in a Liverpool ammunition factory. After the war, he taught 
at English and American universities. His wife’s health in 1915 and his own in 
1933 were seriously threatened. Though Marsh lost his enthusiasm for Abercrom- 
bie the poet, he remained loyal to the man and helped him financially to the end. 


MARTIN DONISTHORPE ARMSTRONG 


ALTHOUGH BORN IN 1882 and hence a contemporary of the poets who 
appeared in the first Georgian Poetry, Martin Armstrong did not make his début 
until the fifth in 1922. The delay can be ascribed to the late development of his 
poetic talent, which was reaching maturity as Georgian Poetry came to an end. 

Educated at Charterhouse Schoo] and Cambridge, Armstrong specialized in 
mechanical science. Yet his real interest was in the humanities — the Classics, 
modern literature, music, and art. He was in the army throughout the First World 
War, for the last two years in France. After his service, he went into journalism, 
became an editor, and wrote both poetry and fiction. A collateral descendant of 
Wordsworth, he did not like the Romantics. His preferences were for the Renais- 
sance and the Metaphysical poets. 
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The 14 letters in the Berg Collection written between 1922 and 1937 reveal 
the ease and congeniality that existed between Armstrong and Marsh. Though 
they had not met, the poet accepted on January 12 1922 the editor’s invitation to 
appear in Georgian Poetry. In April he was inviting Marsh to share “a very indiffer- 
ent lodging-house meal.” Before the end of the year they were on first-name terms. 


JOEN DRINKWATER 
1882-1937 


THE REPUTATION OF John Drinkwater as poet, playwright, and producer 
was achieved against great initial odds. His family was in humble circumstances; 
his education stopped when he was fifteen; his dozen years of business drudgery 
at low salaries in Nottingham, Birmingham, and Manchester were stultifying 
except for the relief of athletics and amateur theatricals, at both of which he 
excelled. His friendship with Barry Jackson, later Sir Barry, a man of means three 
years his senior, led to their partnership in establishing and expanding the Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre by gradual stages between 1907 and 1913. Drink- 
water had now escaped into the world of imagination: he acted, he directed, he 


sed ade and poetry. 

inkwater had published five volumes of poetry by the time Edward Marsh 
began planning the first Georgian Poetry in 1912. He was one of the contributors 
on whom the editor counted at the beginning. The latter must have been dis- 
appointed. He voiced his suspicion in August 1913 that Drinkwater would be an 
opportunist in connection with New Numbers and with his co-editors, Abercrom- 
bie, Brooke, and Gibson. He even suggested their dropping him as editor. (It is 
to be noticed that Drinkwater was the only editor of that periodical not named in 
Brooke’s will.) Yet Marsh himself took advantage of opportunities: he pushed his 
protégés Flecker and Bottomley at the Birmingham Theatre and he accepted the 
dedication of Drinkwater’s Swords and Ploughshares in 1915. Among his papers 
were 76 letters from Drinkwater written between 1912 and 1932. 


James Exroy FLECKER 
1884-1915 


THOUGH FLECKER’S BACKGROUND was conventional — his father was a 
clergyman and schoolmaster, strict in his evangelicalism but a friend to his son — 
he himself is associated with the romantic and exotic. Despite important scholar- 
ships in classical studies from his school, he did not prove himself a student at 
Oxford. He devoted most of his time to writing verse and to talking. He discovered 
French poetry and agnosticism, 

After receiving his BA in 1906, Flecker taught school and tried unsuccessfully 
to eam a living by writing. He decided to study for the consular service and spent 
two years adding Italian, Spanish, and modern Greek to his knowledge of French 
and German. In 1910 he was posted to Constantinople only a couple of months 
before he developed the tuberculosis that ultimately killed him. Periodically he 
recovered enough to resume consular duty. He served in Athens, where he mar- 
ried a Greek, and in Beirut. At thirty he died in Switzerland. 
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Flecker was in Beirut when Rupert Brooke — and later T. Sturge Moore — 
recommended him for the first Georgian Poetry. Marsh espoused the cause of 
Flecker’s poetry, drama, and prose with enthusiasm, apparently preferring his 
work even to Brooke’s. Later he dedicated the second volume of Georgian Poetry 
to their combined memories. He worked over Flecker’s poetic drama Hassan — of 
which a synopsis in the poet’s hand is among the Marsh papers — and urged it 
upon producers, including John Drinkwater. He found the poet a bit difficult to 
influence and to negotiate for. Their correspondence — 41 letters from Flecker 
and 18 from his wife Hellé covering the years 1912-1928 — attests the lasting 
friendship with Marsh. 

The magic of “The Old Ships,” a manuscript which is on view, more than the 
posthumous success of Hassan (produced with music by Delius and choreography 
by Fokine) or his novel The King of Alsander, will keep Flecker’s name alive. 


Francis Brerr YOUNG 
1884-1954 


WITH MEDICAL MEN among bis antecedents, it was natural that Francis 
Brett Young should have taken a medical degree at the University of Birmingham. 
Before World War I he was employed for two years as a ship’s doctor on the 
England-Japan run, and he practiced in Surrey after his marriage. During the war 
he served in the Royal Army Medical Corps in East Africa, contracted malaria, 
and was invalided home in 1918. His medical career was at an end. 

As Young was more interested in writing than in medicine — by 1919 he had 
produced six novels, one volume of poetry, a history, and a critical study of 
Robert Bridges — he devoted the rest of his life to literature. To economize he 
and his wife, an accomplished singer, lived most of the time outside England. 
His strongest impulse was to write poetry, but finances forced him to concentrate 
on fiction. Though his early work received high critical praise, it had small popu- 
lar success, He ended by failing with both the public and the critics. 

Young was included in Georgian Poetry: 1918-1919 and 1920-22. He sent his 
poetry to Marsh to be criticized: “Seascape,” on display in an early typescript, 
appeared in the latter anthology. In the 45 letters which the poet wrote the editor 
between 1919 and 1945, he occasionally gossiped light-heartedly about the 
Lawrences’ quarrelsomeness and about mutual friends like Hardy, Bridges, 
Maugham, and Walpole. 

Most of the time Young unburdened himself of his disappointments: the enthu- 
siasm with which he began each new book and the discouragement he felt over its 
lack of success. He described his effort to support himself and his wife and his 
anxiety that he might have to return to the demanding practice of medicine. He 
felt particularly hurt by the harsh reception his former colleagues the Georgian 
poets gave his last volume of poetry, The Island, 1944. 


Sm Joms Cokes SQUmE 
1884-1958 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF J. C. Squire, later Sir John, with Georgian Poetry was 
ambiguous and variable. A Cambridge AB in 1906, he was contemporary and 
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congenial in background with many of Marsh’s poets. He became a published 
poet by 1909 and, as a well-known reviewer of books and literary editor of the 
New Statesman by 1913, a power. In the summer of the latter year Marsh was 
on pleasant social terms with him but felt he bad little poetic talent. Squire's , 
opinion of the abilities of some of the poets — Abercrombie, Bottomley, Flecker, 
and Lawrence —- whom Marsh was urging him to accept for the New Statesman 
was unenthusiastic. He wrote unflatteringly of some of the work that appeared 
in the first two collections of Georgian Poetry. 

After being included in Georgian Poetry: 1916-1917, Squire was a steady con- 
tributor. He also became a champion of the Georgian cause when it was in decline, 
especially of his close associates Edward Shanks, John Freeman, and W. J. Turner. 
This conservative group, known as the Squirearchy, in its turn became the focal 
point for the hostile criticism which helped to bring the Georgian Poetry series 
to a close. Though he was considered a stodgy critic and an uninspired poet, 
Squire was the leader of literary conservatism in England and a brilliant parodist. 
The history of his fluctuations of feeling about Marsh and his protégés is recorded 
in the 78 letters he wrote the editor between 1913 and 1944. 


Davin HERBERT LAWRENCE 
1885-1930 


OF ALL THE WORK in Georgian Poetry that of D. H. Lawrence, who con- 
tributed to four of the collections, best realized Marsh’s prophetical hopes. The 
son of a miner and a school teacher, with creative power as a poet, a novelist, an 
essayist, and a playwright, Lawrence was discovered as a poet in 1909 by Ford 
Madox Ford and as a novelist in 1911 by Heinemann with The White Peacock. 

Lawrence knew the frustrations and fulfilments of the sexual relationship, the 
chief theme of all his work. In 1912 he eloped with another man’s wife, born a Ger- 
man baroness, with whom as lover and husband he spent the rest of his life. At first 
their union made it necessary for them to live most of the time on the Continent. 
During the First World War her nationality caused them such difficulty in Eng- 
land and bitterness that they stayed abroad — especially in New Mexico — as 
much as possible. 

Through all their trials Marsh, who disagreed with many of Lawrence’s ideas, 
remained a generous friend. Though he approached the poet in September 1912 
for the first Georgian Poetry, he did not meet him for nearly a year. The editor 
argued so strongly for metrical formality against Lawrence’s concept of verse “as 
a bird with broad wings flying and lapsing through the air” that the poet called 
him “a policeman in poetry” and mocked him with the poem “Grief,” which is on 
exhibit. Yet he continued to submit his poetry — some displayed in manuscript 
and typescript — for Marsh’s criticism, despite a distrust of the latter’s taste for 
Abercrombie, Davies, Flecker, and Hodgson. 

When Lawrence was persecuted as the husband of an enemy alien and as a writer 
of pornography, Marsh helped him again and again financially from 1914 to 1919. 
He did what he could to abet the Lawrences’ attempts to leave England in 1915 
and 1917, despite deep differences of opinion on the War. Few things testify more 
clearly to Marsh’s broad-mindedness than his loyalty to Lawrence. And Lawrence 
reciprocated by returning what money he could for the help of other needy 
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writers and by contributing his fine poem “Snake” to the farewell appearance of 
Georgian Poetry. 

Selections from 50 of Lawrence’s letters dated from 1912 to 1923 and 16 poems 
in manuscript found among the editor’s papers are on display. 


SIEGFRIED LORRAINE SASSOON 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON was born in 1886 into a Sephardic Jewish family that 
had over the centuries reached England by way of Persia and India. His mother 
was English and brought her boys up conventionally after the early death of their 
father, Siegfried went to Marlborough Grammar School and Cambridge, acquir- 
ing the love of the country and sports that has been such a factor in his life and 
his work. Dismissed from the university for neglect of studies, he settled in Lon- 
don to lead a dilettante existence and to write poetry much influenced by John 
Masefield. 

Sassoon already had poems in print before he sent, at the suggestion of Edmund 
Gosse, a group of poems for analysis to Edward Marsh, whom he did not know 
personally. It was to become a habit: there are nearly 100 poems in manuscript 
and typescript among the Marsh papers and 125 letters dating between 1913 and 
1952. The editor pointed out his weaknesses and inspired him to devote more 
time to poetry than to sports. He even admitted the aspirant to the third and 
fourth volumes of Georgian Poetry. 

Sassoon became quickly involved in the momentous experience of the First 
World War. He found himself in the same company with Robert Graves, with 
whom he exchanged poetical criticism and opinions on the war. Sassoon had now 
become a poet and a pacifist in earnest. In 1916 he received the Military Cross; 
in 1917 a wound that hospitalized him. In the hospital he met Wilfred Owen and 
influenced the philosophy and poetry of the younger man. Though he attempted 
to make a moral protest against the war, he was frustrated by being treated as a 
case of shell-shock. 

After the war Sassoon spoke internationally in the cause of pacifism. He has 
continued to write poetry, fiction, and autobiography. 


RUPERT BROOKE 
1887-1915 


FOR A DOZEN years or so after his death in military service there was no 
more popular poet in the English-speaking world than Rupert Brooke. His good 
looks, the idealism of his war poetry, and the patriotic ideal which Winston 
Churchill’s famous obituary made of him filled a need of the time. The memory 
of the poet and the enhancement of his reputation became a second life for 
Edward Marsh. 

The older man first met Brooke in 1906 at Cambridge University, where the 
poet had gone from Rugby School. During the next nine years they were con- 
stantly in each others company; they shared friends; and they corresponded 
voluminously. Though Brooke’s letters to Marsh have remained in England, there 
came with the Marsh papers four manuscript poems sent by the poet from the 
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South Seas and here displayed. There is a copy, in Marsh’s hand, of “The Senti- 
mental Exile,” published as “The Old Vicarage, Grantchester.” 

The Berg Collection contains a copy of Georgian Poetry: 1911-1912 inscribed 
and sent by Brooke to Sam and Maud Hume, whom he met on his travels in the 
United States on his way to the Pacific. There is also a copy of his Poems, 1911, 
presented by the poet to W. H. Davies, whom he met through Marsh. 

Marsh’s biography of Brooke caused him much trouble with the mother of the 
subject. On view is a corrected manuscript draft demonstrating the biographer’s 
care, and a holograph draft of Mrs Brooke’s guarded “Introduction.” Rupert 
Brooke: a Memoir was finally published in 1918, in July as part of the Collected 
Poems and in November as a biography by itself. The inscribed copy sent by 
Marsh to Thomas Hardy —- to whom Georgian Poetry: 1918-1919 was dedicated 
— is shown here. 


Henry JAMES 
1843-1916 


HENRY JAMES the novelist, one of the elder statesmen of Marsh’s literary circle, 
had less than two years to live when he and the editor became regular correspond- 
ents. In the Berg Collection there are 29 letters he wrote to Marsh in 1914-1915. 
Behind the novelist lay the massive bulk of some seventy published titles and 
thirty contributions to books not primarily made up of his own work. He was 
about to abandon his position as an American expatriate, with an international 
career marked by little surface incident, and to make his contribution to the Allied 
cause by becoming in 1915 a British subject. 

In his relation with Marsh, James played the editor’s own role of adviser and 
comforter, most particularly in regard to Rupert Brooke. During the poet’s life- 
time Marsh brought the old and the young writer together. In a letter of March 28 
1915, James acknowledged with ponderous enthusiasm the “1914” sonnets in the 
copy of New Numbers sent him by Marsh. He sympathized with Marsh on 
April 24 over the death of Brooke as “too horrible & heart-breaking . . . a stupid 
& hideous disfigurement of life & outrage to beauty.” He praised — with some 
restraint of opinion under the luxuriant wordiness — the contents of 1914 and 
Other Poems, which Marsh sent him in June 1915. 

James read Marsh’s memoir of Brooke and attempted to console the writer for 
the intransigence of the poet’s mother in long withholding her approval for pub- 
lication. Without offense he managed to insinuate that perhaps she had some justi- 
fication in feeling that her son’s memory was being snatched from her by his 
sophisticated friends. Possibly the last piece of writing James completed was the 
preface, undertaken at Marsh’s urging, for Brooke’s Letters from America, 1916, 
shown here. 


FRANCES CORNFORD 
1886-1960 
GRANDDAUGHTER OF Charles Darwin, daughter of Sir Francis Darwin, 


Frances Cornford had been married to Francis Macdonald Cornford, the well- 
known classical scholar, for two years before her first collection of poems appeared 
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in 1910. The Cornfords were strongly domestic. They had two daughters and two 
sons, of whom John, the elder, was killed in Spain fighting for the Republicans in 
1936. Though she was not a university graduate, Frances Cornford’s life was 
mostly spent in the academic world of Trinity College, Cambridge, in which by 
birth, marriage, and achievement she held a privileged position. Her work as a poet 
won her several modest awards. 

Though Edward Marsh did not find her poetry sustained enough ever to be 
included in Georgian Poetry, their friendship, which was knit of many strands, 
seems not to have been strained. Her husband and Marsh had been at Trinity 
College together. She was a close friend of Rupert Brooke’s and interceded, none 
too successfully, on Marsh’s behalf with Brooke’s mother in the matter of the 
memoir. She brought her own poetry to Marsh for criticism. She turned to him 
when her husband died. During World War I, when he was old and difficult, 
she even took him into her family at Cambridge. 

The 62 letters from her in the Berg Collection are warm with affection and 
lively with her spirited outlook on life. Almost all of them belong to the period of 
the second World War, after she had recovered from the crippling blow of her 
son’s death in Spain, which for five years kept her even from writing poetry. 


WALTER JAMES TURNER 
1889-1946 


CIRCUMSTANCES and temperament may have combined to make a non-con- 
formist of W. J. Turner. Born in Shanghai and educated in Melbourne, he was 
drawn to London when he was seventeen — and left to study in Munich and 
Vienna and to live in Marseilles. His parents were professional musicians; for a 
while he was attracted to mining engineering; yet his most persistent work was 
as musical critic for the New Statesman and Nation. His criticism was not such as 
to endear him to the academic world. “I dislike almost everything,” he once de- 
clared,” and have hardly any likes.” This spirit was also reflected in his literary 
criticism for the Daily Express, his dramatic criticism for the London Mercury, 
and his play The Man Who Ate the Popomack, in which body effluvium assumes 
a symbolical and moral meaning. His war poetry was considered realistic and 
bitter; the rest of his poetry was disparaged as “bloodless Georgian,” a style which 
he himself deplored and satirized. 

In 1917 Squire put Turner, who was then serving at an anti-aircraft trainin 
depot, in touch with Marsh. The 17 letters written between the years 1917 and 1938 
now in the Berg Collection touch upon the poet’s contributions to Georgian Poetry: 
1918-1919. Turner submitted the poem “Death,” shown here, clipped from the 
pages of the New Statesman for February 22 1919, with handwritten corrections. 

The dissimilarity of the two men is well illustrated by the poet’s persistent 
refusal to be included in Georgian Poetry: 1920-22. Admitting his obligation to 
Marsh, he added, “But sometimes a devil rises up in us that will not be denied... 
a blind instinct which is too strong even for my admiration and liking for you.” 
Yet in 1938, when Turner was reduced to an income of £150 a year, it was the 
editor who helped him attempt to obtain a grant. 
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FREDEGOND SHOVE 
1889-1949 


AFTER SEVERAL YEARS of toying with the inclusion of a woman’s work in 
Georgian Poetry, Edward Marsh made an inexplicable choice: Fredegond Shove. 
More than once Monro urged Charlotte Mew upon him; Edward Shanks sug- 
gested Rose Macaulay; both Shanks and Sassoon championed Edith Sitwell. One 
of two women whom he ever included, Mrs Shove appeared only in the 1918-1919 
volume. 

There are three letters from Mrs Shove to Marsh in the Berg Collection and no 
manuscripts. In all these she addressed the editor formally, though she expressed 
pleasure at being included in the anthology. The daughter of a famous professor 
of English law at Cambridge University, Frederic William Maitland, she was too 
young to have known Marsh socially as an undergraduate. He may have met her 
as the wife of a friend of Rupert Brooke’s: Gerald Frank Shove, a reader in eco- 
nomics and a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge — Brooke’s college. 

The Shoves were married in 1915, three years before her first book of verse was 
published, Dreams and Journeys, number XXI in “A Series of Young Poets 
Unknown to Fame.” The series was called “Adventurers All” and was published 
by Blackwell’s, Oxford. From the volume Marsh selected for Georgian Poetry: 
1918-1919 four poems that were not a success with caustic critics of the anthology. 
Mrs Shove published another collection of her work, Daybreak, in 1922 at the 
Hogarth Press of Virginia and Leonard Woolf, who were discriminating pub- 
lishers. She brought out a study of Christina Rossetti in 1931. After her death her 
poems were collected in 1956. 


Isaac ROSENBERG 
1890-1918 


BORN INTO an impoverished Jewish family, Isaac Rosenberg ended his board 

schoo] education from necessity when he was fourteen to be apprenticed to an 

engraver. His talent as an artist was recognized by three generous Jewesses, who 
rovided his tuition at the Slade School of Art, at which he won many prizes 
etween 1911 and 1914. 

In November 1913 the young man was introduced to Edward Marsh by another 
protégé, the artist Mark Gertler. Six months passed before he called at Raymond 
Buildings with pictures and poems to show. Marsh bought a picture and encour- 
aged the poet, who had already had printed for himself a volume of verse, Night 
and Day, 1912. He put Rosenberg in touch with poets in the Georgian circle. He 
took an interest in his precarious health, which was induced by weak lungs. The 
49 letters written by the poet between 1914 and 1918 attest the helpfulness of 
Marsh’s friendship. 

By 1915 Rosenberg was in the army, for which he was physically and psycho- 
logically unsuited. Though his lungs became worse and Marsh attempted to have 
him withdrawn from the trenches, he was declared fit. Somehow he managed to 
write poetry, which he submitted to the editor. He printed another pamphlet at 
his own expense, Moses: A Play, 1916. The copy shown here carries Rosenberg’s 
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presentation inscription to Abercrombie. Marsh included in Georgian Poetry: 
1916-1917 a passage from Moses. 

It won the only wide recognition Rosenberg was to achieve in his lifetime. He 
was killed on April 2 1918. 


Francis LEpWIDGE 
1891-1917 


FRANCIS LEDWIDGE was another contributor to Georgian Poetry who did 
not survive the First World War. In his mid-twenties when he was killed in action 
in France, the poet had had a harsh life in Ireland before enlisting. His formal 
education ended when he was twelve because of the eviction of his father, an 
Irish tenant farmer. He worked as a farm laborer, a servant, a copper miner, a 
road builder; yet he managed to write poetry. 

Lord Dunsany, the Irish dramatist and short story writer, helped him to win 
poetic recognition in Dublin and to find clerical work. As an Irish Nationalist 
Ledwidge was at first against the English War. Later he joined Dunsany’s Fusiliers 
and served in the Gallipoli campaign in 1915. 

Appropriately Ledwidge was represented in Georgian Poetry: 1913-1915, the 
first collection for the war years. Lord Dunsany had called Marsh’s attention to 
his work and urged the editor to get the young man “home before he is killed... . 
I think that it will be a national loss if he is killed,” wrote Dunsany on July 31 
1917, the very day on which the poet died at the Front. Fortunately Ledwidge 
had had the satisfaction of seeing his work in Marsh’s anthology. 

Shown here are two manuscript poems sent to Marsh, illustrating Ledwidge’s 
love of nature and feeling for Irish folklore, though he is not characteristically 
an Irish poet, and four letters written in 1916 and 1917 and kept by the editor. 
Ledwidge revealed his pleasure at being represented in Georgian Poetry and at 
his ability to continue to write poetry. Ironically he declared, “I am eager to be 
back again at the war,” and the last, written a month before he died, described 
the magic of the German rockets over no-man’s-land, “like the end of a beautiful 
world.” 


EDWARD SHANKS 
1892—1953 


FROM SIMPLE BEGINNINGS Edward Shanks worked his way to a widely 
recognized literary position. He was educated at the historic Merchant Taylors 
School and at Trinity College, Cambridge. At the university, from which he gradu- 
ated with high honors in 1913, he knew Rupert Brooke, who first called him to 
Marsh’s attention. Like so many of the Georgian poets, he was involved with the 
First World War from start to finish. After service as a second lieutenant for a 
year, he was invalided out of the army into the War Office. 

A year after the armistice Shanks was the first winner of the Hawthornden 
Prize for imaginative literature for his Queen of China and Other Poems. He was 
also contributing to Robert Graves’s magazine, the Owl, and was deeply involved 
with the coterie known as the Squirearchy from its allegiance to Squire of the 
London Mercury. By the end of his life he was known as a poet with at least a 
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dozen collections and a novelist with at least half A a novels to his credit, a 
laywright, a biographer of Shaw, Poe, Kipling, and a literary critic. 

i Perhaps bano Marsh was slow to sn to his work Shanks showed an ambi- 
valent attitude toward Georgian Poetry. He attacked the third volume in a caustic 
review in the New Statesman. At first he refused to be in the fourth volume and 
then accepted with an admission of his coyness. Marsh included poems from 
The Queen of China. In the final anthology Shanks was again represented. The 
editor and the poet, however, seldom saw eye to eye: the former refused the lat- 
ter’s recommendation of Edith Sitwell; the latter attacked the former’s choice of 
Fredegond Shove. Yet they remained on friendly terms — there are 41 letters 
extant from the poet written between 1914 and 1953 — even when Shanks broke 
Georgian solidarity by attacking his fellow poet Robert Nichols. 


Victoria Mary SACKVILLE-WEST 
1892-1962 


EDWARD MARSH HAD the entré to the world of privilege, and among the 
most privileged of this world he found one of his Georgian poets, Vita Sackville- 
West. She had been born, and lived her early life, at Knole, probably the most 
famous of all great English country houses, which had belonged to the Sackvilles 
since the time of Queen Elizabeth. The family displayed an intermittent talent 
for writing, which also went back to the days of the Tudors. 

From childhood Vita Sackville-West, who later married Sir Harold Nicolson, 
had been a scribbler, and with maturity she wrote poetry that greatly attracted 
Edward Marsh. It was concerned with the English countryside and country life 
that he loved. It had the regularity of finish and the freshness of image and 
thought that he feared had gone out of English poetry. He invited her into 
Georgian Poetry: 1920-1922 and she accepted with pleasure. He used seven poems 
from her second book, Orchard and Vineyard, 1921. She submitted her work for 
his criticism, which she welcomed, and reciprocally praised his translations from 
La Fontaine. 

In the 19 letters preserved in the Berg Collection from several decades of cor- 
respondence, the writer did not discuss her novels or her biographies. The friend- 
ship that existed between her and the editor is felt in her most casual note about 
meetings as well as in her comfort in the sympathy Marsh expressed upon the 
death of her mother, the beautiful and eccentric daughter of a Spanish gypsy 
dancer and a Sackville-West. One of the last outings which Marsh took before 
his death on January 13 1953 was to hear Vita Sackville-West lecture on January 7 
on “The Traveller,” by another of his most loved Georgians, Walter de la Mare. 


Rosert Mats Bowyer NICHOLS 
1893-1944 


ROBERT NICHOLS grew up on the Isle of Wight “in easy but not wealthy 
circumstances,” as he himself expressed it. He was educated at Winchester and 
Oxford, which he left after a year to become a second lieutenant in the Royal 
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Field Artillery. He saw duty in Belgium and France from 1914 to 1916, then in 
London and New York. Later he expressed his pacifist feelings in the powerful 
play Wings over Europe. After the war he was Professor of English Literature at 
the University of Tokyo and briefly an assistant to Douglas Fairbanks, Senior, in 
Hollywood. Following his marriage, he spent the rest of his life in England. 

During the First World War Nichols published two volumes of poetry, of which 
the first, Invocations: War Poems and Others, 1915, is here displayed. He sent a 
copy to Marsh and began a correspondence that ripened into an uneasy friend- 
ship. The two men did not agree in principle about poetry or life. Nonetheless the 
editor helped the poet with his work: on display are early manuscripts of “O Night- 
ingale my Heart,’ “The Pilgrim,” “Seventeen,” “The Stranger,” selected from 21 
sent to Marsh. These poems, some with emendations, were among those included 
in Georgian Poetry: 1918-1919 and 1920-1922. 

Nichols later turned against the Georgians among whom he had been included: 
they did not have in his words, “a certain extreme sensibility accompanied by a 
native vehemence of spirit [which] is what is needed.” Marsh felt that Nichols 
had “a want of practical commonsense.” A sense of humor — demonstrated in the 
caricatures on the two letters shown — kept the friendship alive despite dis- 
agreement, 


ROBERT GRAVES 


BORN IN 1895 to an English father and a German mother, both of whom came 
from professional families, Robert Graves was brought up — with nine brothers 
and sisters — to value independence. The boy learned more from the large library 
at home than he did from the six preparatory schools he attended before enter- 
ing Charterhouse in 1913. There in November 1913 he met Edward Marsh. Soon 
the schoolboy was sending the editor letters and verses to be criticized, a habit 
that enriched the Berg Collection by 128 letters, extending from 1914 to 1947, 
and by some 70 poems in manuscript and typescript. 

The energy that led Graves to prefer boxing and mountain climbing to study 
took him early into the First World War. In the army his contacts with Siegfried 
Sassoon and Wilfred Owen stimulated his own drive for writing poetry. By 1917 
he had published three volumes of verse, much of which had been submitted to 
Marsh. His mentor decided that Graves’s work was mature enough to appear in 
Georgian Poetry: 1916-1917. The collection did not please the poet, who appeared, 
however, in the last two volumes. He remained nonetheless friendly with Marsh, to 
whom he dedicated his Whipperginny, 1923. 

Wounded, invalided home to study at Oxford, Graves married in January 1918 
Nancy Nicholson, daughter of the artist William Nicholson, with whom he edited 
the Owl between 1919 and 1923, The Graveses were continually hard-up, despite 
helpful checks sent by Marsh from the Brooke Fund; they had four children. 
Graves finally got his degree in 1926 and tried to solve his problems by teaching 
in Egypt. Back in England after a year he and his wife were divorced. 

Most of his later life has been based in Majorca, where, in close association 
with the American poet Laura Riding, he has been poet, novelist, biographer, 
critic, editor, and publisher. His historical novels have brought him international 
fame. 
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Tuomas Moutr 


THOUGH MORE OFTEN thought of as an editorial rival to Edward Marsh, 
Thomas Moult, who was born in 1895 in Derbyshire, was a contributor to Georgian 
Poetry: 1918-1919 and on friendly terms with its editor. After his education at 
Marple School and the University of Manchester, he was associated with the 
rehabilitation of underprivileged boys in Manchester, at Borstal, and at other 
saad work which he continued in London. He was also doing musical criticism 
or the Manchester Guardian and Manchester City News and later dramatic and 
art criticism for the Athenaeum and the English Review. In 1919 he founded 
Voices, a conservative magazine of the arts, which appeared at irregular intervals 
until the autumn of 1921. In 1922 he started the annual anthology known as 
The Best Poems of the Year, which ran into 22 volumes by 1943. He has been an 
ardent compiler of anthologies on many subjects. Not only did he bring out col- 
lections of his own poetry but also novels, biographies, and even studies of his 
favorite sport, cricket. 

Marsh seems to have expressed an interest in Voices which led Moult to confide 
his financial and editorial problems. Soon the latter was offering — uninvited — 
his own work for inclusion in the next Georgian Poetry. This breach of etiquette 
must have shaken Marsh, who had resisted even the recommendations of close 
friends. On display are manuscript carbons of two poems which Moult sent the 
senior editor and which were accepted for the fourth Georgian Poetry. The 25 
letters from Moult now in the Berg Collection, almost all written in 1919, reveal 
how much he hoped Marsh would sponsor him in London literary society. The 
correspondence ends on a hurt note: Moult was wounded by Marsh’s failure to 
include him in Georgian Poetry: 1920-1922. 


EDMUND CHARLES BLUNDEN 


EDMUND BLUNDEN, who was born in 1896, is considered the last important 
poet to be publicized — in 1922 — by Georgian Poetry. Ironically enough he had 
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been hailed as a Georgian poet in 1916 by one of Marsh’s imitators with a first 
volume called Pastorals in a series entitled “The Little Books of Georgian Verse.” 
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When only a schoolboy Blunden had printed privately two slim collections. After 
leaving Christ’s Hospital, he abandoned his scholarship at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and entered the army. He served as a lieutenant in France and Belgium, 
was gassed with permanent damage to his health, and received the Military Cross. 
After the war, with a wife and no private means, he went to Oxford to study and 
dedicated himself to a literary life. 

Both Sassoon and Graves befriended him and brought him to the attention of 
Edward Marsh. Characteristically, the editor helped him out with money from 
the Brooke Fund. Blunden got part-time work as assistant to Middleton Murry 
on the Athenaeum. He was encouraged by the award of the Hawthornden Prize 
in 1922 for his volume The Shepherd and by Marsh’s interest in his work. The 
editor, convinced of his ability by “Almswomen,” of which a manuscript in the 
poet’s beautiful script is on display, included that poem and five others in the last 
Georgian Poetry. Blunden was the only new poet — indeed one of the few poets 
in the volume — well received by the critics. 

The 51 letters from the poet to Marsh, extending from 1919 to 1946, indicate 
that their friendship lasted. The editor helped Blunden during his marital troubles 
and his years as Professor of English at the University of Tokyo and as a fellow 
and tutor at Merton College, Oxford. 


Ricuarp HUGHES 


IT WAS HIS FIRST volume of verse which earned Richard Hughes, born in 
1900, a place in the last Georgian Poetry. The poems in Gypsy Night, 1922, which 
is shown in the exhibition, were written and published while the poet was an 
undergraduate at Oxford, from which he received an AB in 1922. In a modest 
letter, dated June 14 [1922], accepting Marsh’s invitation to contribute, he re- 
minded the editor, who obviously did not remember it, that they had met at 
Robert Graves’s when he was a schoolboy. 

Hughes was anxious to have his pending Sisters’ Tragedy and Other Plays, 
scheduled in 1924 by Blackwell’s, Oxford, listed in the “Bibliography” which com- 
pleted each Georgian Poetry. Marsh refused, perhaps because the poet’s book 
was not actually published until after the anthology for 1920-1922. Other requests 
found in the 15 letters to Marsh commencing in 1922 were, however, successful. 
The letters continue into the time of the Second World War and refer to work on 
the history of the sinking of the Graf Spee that Hughes did during his years at 
the British Admiralty between 1940 and 1945. 

Richard Hughes’s interest in the theater was paramount in his undergraduate 
days. He has always been a great traveller and has lived in the Near East, the 
West Indies, and the United States. The fame of an early novel — entitled The 
Innocent Voyage as published first in New York and A High Wind in Jamaica 
later in London — has obscured the variety of his talents as a writer. He is now 
working on a long novel, being published in installments, called The Human 
Predicament. 
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Imitators and Parodists 


GEORGIAN POETRY soon had its imitators. The most famous of these 
was Edith Sitwell’s Wheels: An Anthology of Verse, which reached six issues 
between 1916 and 1921. No flattery was intended by this particular rival. 
Aside from Wilfred Owen, Aldous Huxley, and the Sitwells themselves, 
however, the contributors have had a higher obscurity rate than those 
chosen by Edward Marsh. 

A more lasting imitation, which ran from 1913 to 1932, was Oxford Poetry, 
edited by a succession of talents and always published by Blackwell’s of 
Oxford. The first of these annuals was introduced by the great classical 
scholar, Gilbert Murray, later Sir Gilbert, who referred in his preface, dated 
September 1913, to “the brilliant volume of Georgian Poetry lately edited 
by Mr. Marsh.” He pointed out that whereas the selections in Oxford Poetry 
came only from the university, in the earlier anthology the “contributors 
were drawn from the whole kingdom; they were largely men of established 
reputation.” He hoped that Oxford Poetry would “confirm that feeling of 
vivid expectancy which the Georgian volume raised in many lovers of Eng- 
lish verse.” 

After Georgian Poetry was discontinued, one of the contributors, Thomas 
Moult, who had appeared in the volume for 1918-1919, began his own 
series. The Best Poems of 1922 inaugurated the annual, which continued 
through The Best Poems of 1948. It, too, was published in New York as well 
as in London. Moult was more international in his point of view than Marsh, 
who had excluded Ezra Pound, Robert Frost, and all other Americans from 
Georgian Poetry. In The Best Poems of 1922 Moult published more than 
two dozen Americans, including Witter Bynner, Robert Frost, Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Amy Lowell, Carl Sandburg, Louis Untermeyer, and Elinor Wylie. 
Many English poets present — among them Blunden, Davies, de la Mare, 
Drinkwater, Graves, Monro, Sackville-West, Stephens — were familiar to 
readers of Georgian Poetry, which was not mentioned in Moult’s “Intro- 
duction.” 

Parody is also a form of flattery: it acknowledges that its object has 
achieved a recognizable notoriety. When Edmund George Valpy Knox, long 
a contributor to Punch as EVOE and later editor, made political sport in the 
manner of various Georgians in the pages of that magazine, they had arrived. 
Blunden, de Ja Mare, Drinkwater, Freeman, Graves, Hodgson, Lawrence, 
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Masefield, and Turner all had their turn in his comfortable stocks. The verses 
were collected as Parodies Regained, 1921, shown in the exhibit. 

J. C. Squire, a Georgian himself, parodied his colleagues from a more 
literary point of view. At this he was a master. In Tricks of the Trade, 1917, 
on display, he had fun with the subject matter and style of Chesterton, 
Davies, and Masefield. 

The satirical mtention is clear from the very title of J. B. M.’s Gorgeous 
Poetry, 1920. In the “Introduction” J. B. Morton attacks “little cliques of 
writers . . . and their characteristics: love of sudden bathos, startling epi- 
thets, meaningless phrases, and similes, a fear of being sincere for too long, 
an affected cynicism.” Though it carries a “Bibliography” (one word, “Stu- 
pendous”) at the end as do the volumes of Georgian Poetry, the poets who 
are being parodied are not readily identifiable. 

Edward Marsh himself sat for his portrait to kindly and unkindly critics. 
Maurice Baring, later a contributor to Georgian Poetry, took a mildly satiri- 
cal view of its editor-to-be when they were both Cambridge undergraduates. 
Even then Baring had his own magazine, the Cambridge A. B. C., for which 
Aubrey Beardsley designed the cover exhibited. In the second issue, June 9 
1894, Eddie Marsh appeared as Ethelbert Swamp in “A Game of Croquet.” 

More than a quarter century later H. G. Wells handled Marsh much more 
roughly as Freddie Mush in Men Like Gods, 1923, though the real object of 
the novelist’s attack was Winston Churchill. For a dozen years Marsh and 
Wells avoided each other. Then in July 1935 Marsh, acting upon the media- 
tion of friends, sent a guarded letter of reconciliation and received a guarded 
reply. “People say life is too short for quarrels,” Marsh wrote; “I would say 
it is too long.” Wells regretted “a quarter of a century of lost conversation.” 
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John Holmes: A Bibliography 


By ALAN SEABURG 
The Charles Street Meeting House 

(formerly Bibliographer, Tufts Untverstty Library) 
OHN HOLMES (1904-62) combined two careers: teaching and writ- 
ing poetry, and he was good at both. He prepared at Tufts University 
and Harvard University, and taught at Lafayette College and at his beloved 
Tufts from 1934 until his death. He served on the staff of the University of 
New Hampshire Writers Conference and was Director of the Chautauqua 
Writers Workshop (1947-52) and the Tufts University Writers Workshop 
(1952-61). For several years he was Poetry Critic for the Boston Evening 

Transcript. i 

Among his many professional activities was his membership in the New 
England Poetry Club and the Poetry Society of America. He received a num- 
ber of honors: he was Phi Beta Kappa poet at Tufts, Brown, William and 
Mary, and Harvard; in 1938 he received the Golden Rose of the New England 
Poetry Club, and in 1958 the William Rose Benét Memorial Prize. The most 
noble honor, however, is the fact that, as his friend John Ciardi put it: “he 
is there in the good life of his poems.” 

This bibliography serves as a key to those poems. It attempts to include 
all his published writings (except for some early boyhood poems and most 
of his book reviews for the Transcript). Indeed, as far as his book reviews and 
the reviews of his own books go, it was decided to give what could be found 
knowing that it would be impossible to gather in all of them. 


Books 


Along the Row and twelve other poems. Privately printed in an edition of five 
hundred copies at the Tufts College Press, Medford, Massachusetts, March 1929 


Address to the Living. N Y, Holt 1937 (Reprinted May 1939) 
—— NY, Twayne 1949 

Fair Warning. N Y, Holt 1939 

The Poet's Work. N Y, Oxford 1939 

Map of My Country. N Y, Duell, Sloan and Pearce 1943 
The Double Root. N Y, Twayne 1950 


A Little Treasury of Love Poems from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas. Ed with an intro- 
duction. N Y, Scribner 1950 (Includes two Holmes poems: “Take Home This 


Travelled Heart” p 167-68; “The Flower” p 144-45) 
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The Symbols. Iowa City, Prairie Press 1955 
Writing Poetry. Boston, The Writer 1960 
The Fortune Teller. N Y, Harper 196] 
Selected Poems. Boston, Beacon 1965 


Books with Another Author 


Cooper, Charles William, in consultation with John Holmes. Preface to Poetry. 
N Y, Harcourt, Brace 1946 


Holmes, John and Melville H. [ie Smith] Munro. Along the Row; .. . about 
Tufts College. Boston, Warren Press 1944 


—— and Carroll S. Toule. A Complete College Reader. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin 1950 


Poems and Articles in Other Volumes 


Adams, Franklin P., ed. Innocent Merriment. Garden City, N Y, Garden City 
1945 (“What Literature Needs” p 94) ° 


Allen, Don Cameron, ed. The Moment of Poetry. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 1962. 
(“Surroundings and Illuminations” p 4-28) 


American Thought 1947. N Y, Greshan 1947 (“The Thought” p 348-49) 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1935. Ed by Alan F. Pater. N Y; Poetry Digest 
Association 1936 (“Whose Name Was Writ in Water” p 73; “Legend and 
Truth” p 73; “Testament” p 74) 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1936 and Yearbook of American Poetry. Ed by 
Alan F. Pater. N Y, Poetry Digest Association 1937 (“The Landmark” p 73; 
“Panther in the Mind” p 75; “Stranger's Question” p 76; “Epilogue Untold” p 77; 
“The Bitter Thought” p 78; “After Two Years” p 79) 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1937. Ed by Alan F. Pater. N Y, Paebar 1938 
(“Problem Father” p 76; “Dialogue Alone” p 76; “Open Letter to Postman” p 78; 
“The People’s Peace” p 78; “At a Country Fair” p 79) 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1938-1942 and Yearbook of American Poetry. 
Ed by Alan F. Pater. N Y, Paebar 1942 (“Introduction” p li-lxii; “The Endur- 
ing” p 217; “Do Not Pity the Young” p 218; “Four and a Half” p 219; “Boy Read- 
ing” p 220; “Evening Meal in the Twentieth Century” p 221) 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1958. Ed by William Stanley Braithwaite. 
(Bound with Anthology of Poems from the seventeen previously published 
Braithwaite Anthologies.) Ed by Margaret Haley Carpenter. N Y, Schulte 1959 
(“Photograph of Robert Frost” p 101; “To My Teachers” p 103; “Death in the 
Back Yard” p 104; “Memory” p 295) 


Auden, W. H.,ed. The Criterion Book of Modern American Verse. N Y, Criterion 
Books 1956 (“What Does a Man Think About” p 227; “Bucyrus p 228; “The 
Overgrown Backyard” p 228 ) 
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—— The Faber Book of Modern American Verse. London, Faber and Faber 1956 
(“What Does a Man Think About” p 227; “Bucyrus” p 228; “The Overgrown 
Back Yard” p 228-29) 


Barnet, Sylvan, Morton Berman, and William Burto, eds. An Introduction to 
Literature. Boston, Little, Brown 1961 (“The New View” p 292) 


Best Poems of 1956 (Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards 1957, 9th annual issue). 
Stanford, Calif, Stanford Univ Press 1957, (“Carry Me Back” p 42) 


Best Poems of 1958 (Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards 1959, 11th annual issue). 
Palo Alto, Calif, Pacific Books 1960 (“Poetry Defined” p 43; “Death in The 


Backyard” p 44) 
Briggs, Thomas H. Poetry and Its Enjoyment. N Y, Bureau of Publication, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University 1957 (“The Eleventh Commandment” [first 
stanza, Pt IIT] p iii) 


Brown, Sharon, ed. Present Tense. Rev ed. N Y, Harcourt, Brace 1945 (“Testa- 
ment” p 736) 


Buckingham, B.R.,ed. The Attack and Other Stories. Boston, Ginn 1936 (“Pro- 
logue for Poems” p 676; “The Wrestler No One Can Throw” p 691) 


——- Too Many Bears, and Other Stories. Boston, Ginn 1986 (“Whose Name Was 
Writ in Water” p 733) 


Cherrington, Edith, comp. Poems Editors Buy. Pasadena, Calif, Star-News Pub- 
lishing Co 1939 (“A Hundred Years from Now” p 19) 


Christian, Sheldon, ed. Thirty Years of Tufts Verse; An gore Cambridge, 
Mass, Carra-Christian 1931 (“A Little Girl” p 5; “The Way the Eagles Die” 
p 14; “Program” p 26; “Peter at His Mirror” p 40) 


Ciardi, John, ed. Mid-Century American Poets. N Y, Twayne 1950 (“The 
Myth in the Mirror” p 202-12; “Herself” p 213; “The Broken One” p 213; “Ma 
of My Country” p 214; “Grass” p 216; “The Spiral” p 217; “Metaphor for My Son 
p 217; “The New View” p 219; “Evening Meal in the Twentieth Century” p 219; 
“But Choose” p 220; “The Fear of Dying” p 222; “The Core” p 223) 


Collette, Elizabeth, Tom Peete Cross, and Elmer C. Stauffer. Within the Americas. 
Boston, Ginn 1949 (“Map of My Country” p 9-10) 


Corning Glass Works. Steuben Glass. Poetry in Crystal. N Y, 1963. (“The Cer- 
tainty” p 38) 
Dawn. Second National Anthology of High School Verse, Ed by Paul S. Nicker- 


son. Middleboro, Mass 1925 (“What Things I Can”'p 1; “My Tree” p 15; “The 
Father” p 30; “From A Window” p 32; “Joshua Peabody” p 48) 


Doud, Margery and Cleo M. Parsley, comps. Father; An Anthology of Verse. 
N Y, Dutton 1931 (“The Father” p 110) 


Engle, Paul and Warren Carrier, eds. Reading Modern Poetry. Chicago, Scott, 
Foresman 1955 (“Frost's Stopping By Woods on a Snowy Evening” p 1-4) 
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Everett, Louella D., comp. Home and Holiday Verse. N Y, Halcyon House 1939 


(“Good-bye to the Campus” p 496; “Good Night! Good Night!” p 405; “The 
People’s Peace” p 664) 


Everett Moore Baker: August 28, 1901 ~ August 31, 1950. N Y, Privately Printed 
1951 (“A Meditation” [Read before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Brown 
University, Feb 15 1951] p 60-61) 


A Friendly Visit; Poems for Robert Frost. Beloit Poetry Journal, Chapbook Num- 
ber five nd (“The Folding Key” p 22) 


Fryatt, Norma R., ed. A Horn Book Sampler; Selected from Twenty-Five Years 
of the Horn Book Magazine 1924-1948. Boston, Horn Book 1959 (“Medallions 
to the Thumb” p 243-47; “Definition of a Poet” p 248-54) 


Fuess, Claude M. and Emory S. Basford, eds. Unseen Harvests. N Y, Macmillan 
1947 (“In a Classroom” p 289) 


Glimpses; A National Anthology of Secondary School Verse, 1923. Ed by Paul 
Sumner Nickerson. Middleboro, Mass 1923 (“Voice of the Sea” p 25; “Dusk” 
p 34) 


Glueck, Joyce. The Gothic Look. Privately printed 1957 (“Preface” p ix-xii; 
Holmes also edited the book) 


Hayford, Harrison and Howard P. Vincent, eds. Reader and Writer. Boston, 
oughton Miffiin 1954 (“The Bells Rang Every Hour” p 80-82; “The Letter” 
p 161-62; “Talk” p 178-81) 


Herzberg, Max J.,ed. This Is America. N Y, Pocket 1950 (“Map of My Country” 
ps) 

Huberman, Edward and Robert R. Raymo, eds. Angles of Vision. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin 1962 (“The Bells Rang Every Hour” p 200-02) 


Jackson College. Reflections, May 1960 (“Sort of a Love Letter to Jackson 
College” p 3-7; “A Thing to Say” p 25) ) 


Jones, Elizabeth Wilhelmina; Monograph commemorating the thirty-seven years’ 
Headship of Harrogate College 1898-1935 of Miss M. E. Jones and presented 
to her on her Ninetieth Birthday, October 28th, 1959, at a Luncheon at the Hyde 
Park Hotel, London, by the pupils who had the happiness of sharing with her 
some of these memorable years when she was the informing spirit of the com- 
munity, and their beloved leader and friend (“Every Day in Books” p 46-47) 


Keyes, Frances Parkinson, ed. A Treasury of Favorite Poems. N Y, Hawthorn 
1963 (“Tomorrow You” p 84) 


Kilmer, Kenton, comp. This Is My America; Poems from the Washington Post. 
Washington, D C, Washington Post 1946 (“Tomorrow You” p 94; “Hold It 
Up to the Light” p 167) 


Locke, Louis G., William M. Gibson, and George Arms, eds. Introduction to Liter- 
ature. N Y, Rinehart 1948. (“On Frost’s Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning” p 510-12) 
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—— Readings for Liberal Education. 3rd ed. N Y, Rinehart 1957 (“On Frost's 
Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” p 182-84) 


McDonald, Gerald D., comp. A Way of Knowing. N Y, Crowell 1959 (“Rhyme 
of Rain” p 36; “Auction” p 88; “Old Men and Young Men” p 216) 

Memorial Service for David Morton. Amherst College Chapel, Oct 27 1957 
(“Death This Year” p 2) 


Moult, Thomas, comp. The Best Poems of 1930. N Y, Harcourt, Brace 1980 (“A 
Prologue for Poems” p 1) 


—— The Best Poems of 1934. London, Cape 1934 (“Death This Year” p 99) 


Nash, Ogden. The Moon is Shining Bright as Day. Philadelphia, Lippincott 1953 
(“At a Country Fair” p 157) 


New Poems by American Poets. Ed by Rolfe Humphries. N Y, Ballantine 1953 
(“Pour Down” p 85; “Bucyrus” p 86; “The Letter” p 87; “The Overgrown Back 
Yard” p 87) 

New Poems by American Poets. No 2. Ed by Rolfe Humphries. N Y, Ballantine 
1957 (“The Chance” p 74; “Carry Me Back” p 74; “The Fortune Teller” p 75) 


The New Yorker Book of Verse. N Y, Harcourt, Brace 1935 (“Fable With No 
Moral” p 48-49; “Old Men and Young Men” p 191) 


New World Writing. Eighth Mentor Selection. N Y, New American Library 1955. 
(“Hummingbird and Seagull” p 160) 

1929 Tufts-Jackson 25th Reunion Book, June 1954 (“To Remember One Another” 
p 9-10) 


The Old Farmers Almanack 1943. Dublin, N H, Yankee 1942. (All monthly 
poems by Holmes) 


Pulsifer, Susan Nichols. Creative Writing Through Letters. Boston, Chapman & 
Grimes 1961 (“Forwood” p 11-18) 


Reed, Langford. The Writers Rhyming Dictionary. Boston, The Writer 1961 
( “Introduction” p iti—xii) 

Roberts, Joseph B. and Paul L. Briand, eds. The Sound of Wings. N Y, Holt 1957 
(“Metaphor for My Son” p 278) 

Ross, David, ed. Poet's Gold. N Y, Devin-Adair 1956 (“Having New England 
Fathers” p 388 ) 

Russell, David H., Doris Gates, and Eleanor Robinson, eds. Down Story Roads. 
Boston, Ginn 1962 (“Rhyme of Rain” p 159) 


Sarett, Lew, William Trufant Foster, and Alma Johnson Sarett, eds. Basic Prin- 
ciples of Speech. 3rd ed. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 1958 (“To a Careful Young 
Man,” p 151; “The Eleventh Commandment,” p 181) 


The Saturday Review Treasury. Ed by John Haverstick and the editors of the 
Saturday Review. N Y, Simon & Schuster 1957 (“Grass” p 399) 
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Schneider, Selma W. and John Albert Sanford, eds. A College Book of Prose. 
Boston, Ginn 1941 (“The Great Rich Vine” p 380-8) 


Stallman, R. W. and R. E. Watters, eds. The Creative Reader. N Y, Ronald 1954 
(“On Frost’s Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” p 840-42) 


Summers, Hollis and Edgar Whan, eds. Literature: An Introduction. N Y, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1960 (“September Valentine,” p 322) 


Thornton, Richard, ed. Recognition of Robert Frost. N Y, Holt 1937 (“Harvard: 
Robert Frost and the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures on Poetry” p 114-19) 


Three Poets: Wilder, Kent, Livingston. Medford, Mass, Tufts Poetry Workshop 
1959 (“Introduction” p 3-5) 


Tufts Ae Senior Class. Jumbo Book, 1937 (“Good Bye to the Campus” 

Tufts College. Senior Class. Jumbo Book, 1955 (“Cultivations” p 6) 
Poems in Periodicals 

“Address to the Living” Atlantic 153:706-07 (June 1934) 

“Adventures” Palms 7:11 (Nov 1929) 

“After Two Years” Voices 87:3 (Autumn 1936) 

“Alarm” New Yorker 24:32 (Oct 3 1948) 

“All Except Mary Ann” Ladies’ Home Journal 56:52. (May 1939) 

“Als Well That Ends” Beloit Poetry Journal 7:33-34 (Winter 1956-7) 

“Along the Row” Eleusis of Chi Omego 55:208-09 (May 1953) 

“Anecdote” University of Kansas City Review 11:30 (Autumn 1944) 

“Anecdote of Robert Frost” Forum 105:461 (Jan 1946) 

“Antipodes Come of Age” Saturday Review 39:18 (Dec 29 1956) 


“Any Next Year” Tuftonian 8 (No 1):19 (1950); Voices 169:9-10 (May — Aug 
1959) 


“The Architects” American Poetry Journal (Jan 1935) 10; Fiction Parade and 
Golden Book Magazine 5:283 (July 1937) 


“Armchair Opposition” New Yorker 13:14 (Feb 12 1938) 

“As the Heart Beats” American Poetry Journal (Sept 1933) 30 

“At a Country Fair” New Yorker 13:21 (Sept 18 1937) 

“Auction” Saturday Review of Literature 31:20 (Oct 9 1948) 

“Ballad of Some of the Boys” Tuftonian 3:96 (Jan 1943) 

“Ballad of the Christening of the S. S. Charles Tufts” Tuftonian 4:137 (Fall 1944) 
“Barberry” University of Kansas City Review 19:232 (June 1953) 
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“Being So” University of Kansas City Review 20:61 (Autumn 1953) 
“Being Young” Atlantic 156:62-63 (July 1935) 

“The Bells Rang Every Hour” Tuftonian ns 2:35-36 (Nov 1941) 

“Better Than All” University of Kansas City Review 20:57 (Autumn 1953) 
“Between Thousands and Thousands” Poetry 101:265-71 (Jan 1963) 
“Biography” Yale Review ns 30:241-43 (Dec 1940) 

“Birthday” Audience 2:1 (Oct 7 1955) 

“The Bitter Thought” Voices 87:5 (Autumn 1936) 

“Bless” Ladies’ Home Journal 72:109 (Nov 1955) 

“The Blessing” University of Kansas City Review 19:233 (June 1953) 
“The Bookworm Turns” New Yorker 11:32 (Mar 16 1935) 

“Boy in August” Tuftonian 2:22 (Oct 1927) 

“Boy Reading” Atlantic 161:102(Jan 1938) 

“Brother to Brother: 1859” Yankee Poetry Chapbook (Autumn 1934) 12-13 
“Businesslike Letter” Harper 192:560 (June 1946) 

“But Choose” Kenyon Review 11:115-17 (Winter 1949) 

“The Camera Lies” University of Kansas City Review 11:31 (Autumn 1944) 
“Carry Me Back” New Yorker 32:28 (July 28 1956) 

“The Certainty” Tufts Alumni Review 9:38 (Summer 1963) 

“Chair in the Field” Atlantic 180:104 (Aug 1947) 

“The Chance” Nation 184:143 (Feb 16 1957) 

“The Change” Beloit Poetry Journal 1:12 (Fall 1950) 

“Child: Spring” Hopkins Review 3:26 (Winter 1950) 


“Circumstance Unforeseen” Tuftonianns 5:153 (June 1931); Voices 80:6 (Feb — 
Mar 1935) 


“Citizen Saint” Saturday Review of Literature 32:32 (Mar 19 1949) 
“Clean, Tall, Green, Still” Atlantic 175:100 (May 1945) 

“The Clock Strikes Ten” Tuftonian ns 2:161 (Apr 1928) 
“Collectives” Western Review 23:148 (Winter 1959) 


“Cook’s Tour” American Cookery 47:173 (Nov 1941); New Yorker 11:22 (Sept 14 
1935) 


“Core” Yale Review ns 37:409-10 (Mar 1948) 
“Council from a Poet: Middle Aged” Tuftonian ns 1:23 (May 1926) 
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“Couplets on Literary Matters” New Yorker 12:29 (May 9 1936) 
“Cow be Killed” Poetry 84:262-63 (Aug 1954) 
“Crisis at Valley Forge” New Yorker 11:23 (July 13 1935) 


“Cultivator” Dartmouth Alumni Magazine 44:15 (Dec 1951); Tuftonian 8:7 
(Mar 1952); Tufts Alumni Review 6:8 (Winter 1952) 


“Cure of Guilt” Saturday Review 42:50 (Aug 1 1959) 
“Day Among Many” Smoke 3: np (Summer 1934) 
“Death Be Not Proud” Voices 74:11-12 (Feb -Mar 1934) 


| 
“Death in the Back Yard” Best Articles and Stories 2:36-37 ( Nov 1958); Saturday 
Review 41:27 (July 26 1958) 


“Death This Year” Voices 74:10 (Feb — Mar 1934) 

“Dialogue Alone” American Mercury 40:96 (Jan 1937) 

“Dinner for Twenty” New Yorker 11:18 (Jan 25 1936) 

“Do I Not Rage?” Harper 221:35 (Sept 1960) 

“Do Not Pity the Young” Atlantic 163:761 (June 1939) 

“Do You Know?” Horn Book Magazine 13:78 (Mar-Apr 1937) | 
“Dog in the House” Saturday Review of Literature 31:32 (Jan 24 1048) 
“The Double Life” New Yorker 14:58 (Oct 29 1938) 

“The Double Root” Epoch 2:109 (Winter 1949) 

“Edward Hick’s Old Picture” Harper 224:84 (Feb 1962) 

“Election” Poetry 48:260-61 (Aug 1946) 


“The Eleventh Commandment” Harper 213:53-54 (Oct 1956); Hearing News 
25:12-13 (May 1957) 


“Enduring” Atlantic 166:169 (Aug 1940) 
“Epilogue Untold” Voices 87:5 (Autumn 1936) 
“Even a Prayer’ Tuftonian ns 3:121 (May 1929) 


“Evening Meal in the Twentieth Century” Aflantic 164:634 (Nov 1939); Tufton- 
ian ns 14:95 (Spring 1940) 


“Every Day in Books” Book Bulletin of the Somerville Public Library 35:cover 
(Oct — Dec 1933); English Saturday Review 155:184 (Feb 25 1933); Junior Red 
Cross Journal 11:162 (Mar 1935); Wilson Bulletin 8:104 (Oct 1933) 


“The Expectation” Harper 219:79 (Sept 1959) | 
“The Extent of His Acres” Tuftonian 10:28-29 (April 1954) 
“Fable for Critics” Atlantic 157:253 (Feb 1936) 
| 
| 
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“Faculty Committee on Teaching” CEA Critic 15:1 (Mar 1953) 


“Faculty Counselor” News Letter of the College English Association 2:1 (Feb 
1940) 


“Fair Warning” New Yorker 14:30 (Oct 1 1938); Tuftonian 8, no 2:8 (1950) 
“Faithful Reader” Harper 225:81 (July 1962) 

“The Family Face” Saturday Review of Literature 29:37 (May 4 1946) 
“Family Letter” American Prefaces 6:233-34 (Spring 1941) 

“Far Enough” Fine Arts Magazine 5:33 (Apr 1960); Patterns 1:53 (Jan 1955) 


“Father” Aflantic 186:61 (Aug 1950); North American Review 230:117 (July 
1930 ) 


“The Fear of Dying” Atlantic 184:37 (Dec 1949) 

“The Fence” Tufts College Alumni Bulletin 2:9 (May 1929) 

“Few in a Million” Hopkins Review 3:27 (Winter 1950) 

“Field Book for Summer” New-England Galaxy 3:35 (Summer 1961) 
“Fieldbook Revised” Poetry Northwest 1:5 (Spring-Summer 1960) 
“The Fiery Element” Saturday Review of Literature 21:4 (Jan 13 1940) 
“First Day” Christian Register 123:57 (Feb 1944) 

“Flying Earth” Yale Review ns 22:731 (June 1933) 

“The Folding Key” Beloit Poetry Journal Chapbook, 5:22 (1957) 
“Four and a Half” Atlantic 167:486 (Apr 1941) 

“Fragment” Tuftonian ns 5:28 (Nov 1930) 

“Free Will and Fire-Truck” Massachusetts Review 1:61 (Fall 1959) 
“From Brooklyn” Kenyon Review 11:114-15 (Winter 1949) 

“Go, Cries the Heart” Tuftonian 6:87 (Jan 1948) 

“The Good, The Great, the Wise” Atlantic 156:172 (Aug 1935) 
“Grass” Saturday Review 39:27 (Feb 18 1956) 


“Great Law” Tuftonian 6, no 1:44-45 (1947); University of Kansas City Review 
13:42-43 (Autumn 1946) 


“The Greatest Poet of our Times” Tuftonian 5:152-53 (Spring 1946) 


“The Green Door” American Poetry Journal (Feb 1934) 4-6; Tuftonian n s 5:72- 
74 (Feb 1931) 


“Guard of Honor” Unitarian Register 138:11 (Oct 1959) 
“Hamlet with a License” Poetry Northwest 1:4 (Spring-Summer 1960) 
“Hard Times” University of Kansas City Review 20:40 (Autumn 1953) 
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“Hat Weather” University of Kansas City Review 20:56 (Autumn 1953); Yankee 
20:39 (May 1956) 


“Having New England Fathers” Yankee Poetry Chapbook (Summer 1934) 20 
“Hearing Margaret, Aged Four” Poetry 95:280 (Feb 1960) 


“Hearing Music” Virginia Quarterly Review 22:383 (July 1946); Voices 102:15 
(Summer 1940) 


“Hearts Almanac” Westminster Magazine 35:14 (Autumn 1946) 

“Her Walking” Approach 40:2 (Summer 1961) 

“Hinbad” University of Kansas City Review 20:60-61 (Autumn 1953) 

“Hold It Up to the Light” Stained Glass 39:20 (Spring 1944) 

“Holiday With Gods” Lyric 41:45 (Spring 1961); Tuftonian 16:29-30 (May 1960) 


“A Hundred Years From Now” Atlantic 158:348 (Sept 1936); Fiction Parade and 
Golden Book Magazine 5:44 (May 1937) 


“The Hunted” Tuftonian 3:18 (Nov 1942) 
“I Can Manage Multiplicity” New Yorker 29:28 (Dec 19 1953) 
“I Live in a World” Christian Register 125:164 (Apr 1946) 


“I Remember a Bright Cold Cambridge Windy Morning” Forum 105:461 (Jan 
1946) 


“If Not Silence, Then Restraint” Trinity Review 11:28 (Spring — Summer 1957) 


“Ina Classroom” News Letter of the College English Association 2:1 (Mar 1940); 
Tuftonian 1:16 (Jan 1941) 


“In a College Coffee House” Poetry 34:199-200 (July 1929); Tuftonian ns 3:15- 
16 (Jan 1929) 


“Incredible Greeting” Poetry 40:314-15 (Sept 1932) 

“Instead of Albums” Beloit Poetry Journal 7:31-33 (Winter 1956-7) 
“Interruption” Saturday Review of Literature 33:33 (July 22 1950) 

“The Island” American Prefaces 6:233 (Spring 1941) 

“Keys” Palms 4:82 (Dec 1926) 

“King Richard Seventh” Voices 102:12-14 (Summer 1940) 

“Knowing What I Know” Palms 6:30 (Oct 1928) 

“The Known World (Parts I-V)” American Prefaces 6:235-38 (Spring 1941) 
“Lady isa Lady” Saturday Review 41:38 (Nov 22 1958) 

“Landmark” Atlantic 158:92-93 (July 1936) 


“The Late Mr. Thorpe” Atlantic 156:756 (Dec 1935); Briefs from the Atlantic 
Monthly (1936) 77 
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“The Laws” English Leaflet 59:26 (Spring 1960); Poetry 95:279-80 (Feb 1960) 


“Legend and Truth” Atlantic 155:604 (May 1935); Farm Bureau Exchange 21:4 
Jan 1936); Fiction Parade and Golden Book Magazine 5:44 (May 1937); Liter- 
ary Digest 119:31 (May 11 1935); Yankee 9:1 (July 1945) 


“Leo Rich Lewis, 1864-1945” Christian Leader 127:475 (Oct 20 1945); Tuftonian 
5:92 (Jan 1946) 


“Lesson in the Monkey House” Literary Review 1:220 (Winter 1957-58) 


“Let Them Stand” Tuftonian 6, no 1:44 (1947); University of Kansas City Review 
13:41 (Autumn 1946) 


“Letter to My Mother” Ladies’ Home journal 69:140 (Mar 1952) 
“Like Spring” University of Kansas City Review 20:60 (Autumn 1953) 


“Lines Beginning I, and Others” Saturday Review of Literature 29:46 (Apr 27 
1946 ) 


“Listen to Me” Tuftonian 6:87 (Jan 1948) 

“A Little Girl’ Tuftonian ns 5:31 (Nov 1930) 

“Living for Poetry” Voices 80:4-5 (Feb — Mar 1935) 

“Living Music (Excerpt)” Tuftonian ns 4:100-06 (June 1930) 

“Long Walk Alone” Virginia Quarterly Review 10:54 (Jan 1934) 
“Looking at Books” Horn Book 15:357 (Nov —- Dec 1939) 

“Lying Awake” Voices 80:6-7 (Feb -Mar 1935) 

“Mailman Blues” University of Kansas City Review 20:56-7 (Autumn 1953) 
“Man as Bear” Audience 7:92 (Spring 1960) 

“A Man’s World” Voices 87:6 (Autumn 1936) 


“Map of My Country” New Yorker 15:24 (Apr 22 1989); Tripolitan 7:5-6 (July 
1955) 


“Map of My Country, Part I” Senior Scholastic 44:20 (Feb 7-12 1944) 
“Margaret’s Choice” New Yorker 37:62 (Oct 7 1961) 


“The Mask the Living Wear” Fiction Parade and Golden Book Magazine 5:45 
(May 1937); Poetry 53:245 (Feb 1934) 


“Matriarch” Forge 4:89 (Summer 1929) 

“Mellow and Merry” Voices 87:4 (Autumn 1936) 
“Memorandum of Agreement” Epoch 2:110 (Winter 1949) 
“Memory” JAPM: The Poetry Weekly 2: n p (Feb 11 1929) 
“Mercator” Epoch 2:111 (Winter 1949) 

“Metaphor for My Son” Yale Review ns 32:518-19 (Mar 1943) 
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“The Mind by Day” New Yorker 13:32 (Nov 20 1937) 

“Mirror” Saturday Review of Literature 32:48 (Apr 16 1949) 

“The Miserable Gardener” New Yorker 12:60 (Apr 25 1936) 

“Misery” New Yorker 15:24 (Sept 30 1930) | 

“Mistress of Allusion” Saturday Review 40:20 Mar 2 1957) 
“Moment of Truth” Liberal Context 1:11 (Winter 1961) | 
“Money” Palms 4:82 (Dec 1926) 

“Montaigne’s Pate” Epoch 1:88-89 (Winter 1948) 
“Mother” Ladies’ Home Journal 66:12 (May 1949) 

“My Attic Room” Tuftonian ns 1:22 (May 1926) 

“My Father's Silence” Massachusetts Review 3:654-58 (Summer 1962) 
“The Name” Christian Register 123:168 (May 1944) 
“Native Timber” Tuftonian n s 3:140 (May 1929) 

“A Natural Law” Lyric 39:9 (Winter 1959) 

“The New Art” Liberal Context 1:11 (Winter 1961) 

“New Proverbs” Epoch 2:111 (Winter 1949) | 
“The New View” American Prefaces 6:232 (Spring 1941) 

“Noah His Ark” Hopkins Review 2:47-48 (Spring 1949) 

“Noon Waking” Poetry 34:201 (July 1929) 

“Northward Letter” Virginia Quarterly Review 11:395-96 (July 1935) 

“Notes for a History of Sleep” New Yorker 14:20 (July 2 1938) 

“Nothing Told Me” English Saturday Review 155:14 (January 7 1933) | 
“Now! Palms 6:91 (Dec 1928); Tuftonian ns 2:89 (Jan 1928) 

“O Lord of Stars and Sunlight” Chautaugua Bell Tower 13:1 (Apr 1949) 


“Odd Moment” Fiction Parade and Golden Book Magazine 4:347 (Jan 1937); 
Scribner’s 49:89 (Feb 1936) 


“Of Honor” Tuftonian 8, no 1:19 (1950) 


“Old Men and Young Men” Fiction Parade and Golden Book Magazine 5:45 (May 
1937) 


“The Old Professor” Tuftonian 1:15 (Jan 1941) 


“On a Cage of Mice Brought Home for the Week of School Vacation” Harper 
218:57 (May 1959) 


“On a Magazine Picture of a Mass Burial” Saturday Review 43:25 (Dec 17 1960) 
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“One Day’s Rain” Quarterly Review of Literature 7, no 3:194 (nd); University 
of Kansas City Review 20:62 (Autumn 1953) 


“One Place” Voices 87:4 (Autumn 1936) 

“Open Letter to Postmen” New Yorker 13:18 (July 3 1937) 
“Ordeal by Love” Voices 74:8 (Feb ~ Mar 1934) 

“Out of the Room” Belott Poetry Journal 2:30 (Spring 1952) 


“The Overgrown Back Yard” Literary Cavalcade 10:19 (Jan 1948); New Yorker 
29:36 (May 30 1953) 


“The Oyster” Saturday Review 39:22 (Dec 15 1956) 


“The Pains of Poetry” New Yorker 11:52 (May 18 1935); Sewanee Review 
45:378-79 (July 1937) 


“Panther in the Mind” American Mercury 37:419 (Apr 1936); Fiction Parade 
and Golden Book Magazine 4:250 (Dec 1936) 


“Part of a Letter” Tuftonian 6, no 1:43-44 (1947); University of Kansas City 
Review 13:40-41 (Autumn 1946) 


“Past Understanding” Beloit Poetry Journal 1:14 (Fall 1950) 
“People in the Street” New Yorker 15:25 (Mar 11 1939) 


“The People’s Peace” Fiction Parade and Golden Book Magazine 5:528 (Sept 
1937) 


“Peter at His Mirror” Poetry 30:264 (Aug 1927); Tuftonian n s 1:140 (Jan 1927) 
“Peter Has an Evening” Lyric 8:3 (Aug 1928) 

“Photograph of Robert Frost” College English 19:237-38 (Mar 1958) 
“The Pity Is” American Poetry Journal (Sept 1934) 7 

“The Place He Seeks” Christian Register 123:280 (Aug 1944) 

“The Place of Light” Yale Review n s 26:703 (June 1937) 

“A Poem Can Tell” New English Weekly 4:71 (Nov 2 1933) 

“Poem for My Twenty-Seventh Year” Voices 74:9-10 (Feb - Mar 1934) 
“Poem to Be Mailed” Atlantic 165:846 (June 1940) 

“The Poet” University of Kansas City Review 16:169-74 (Spring 1950) 
“Poetry Defined” Saturday Review 41:20 (Mar 1 1958) 

“Political Strategy” New Yorker 12:29 (Oct 10 1936) 

“Portrait” Tuftonian ns 2:49 (Oct 1927) 

“Portrait: My Wife” Poetry Northwest 1:6 (Spring-Summer 1960) 
“Portrait of a Girl” American Poetry Journal (Feb 1934) 7 
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“Pour Down” Quarterly Review of Literature 7, no 3:193 (nd) 
“The Praise of Poetry” Poetry 58:247 (Aug 1941) 


“A Prayer on the Night Before Easter” Atlantic 193:48 (Apr 1954); The YWCA 
Magazine 51: inside front cover (Apr 1957) 


“Prayer to Be Shouted” Forge 3:7 (Spring 1928) 

“Primitive” Voices 80:7 (Feb — Mar 1935) 

“Problem Father” New Yorker 12:59 (Sept 25 1937) 

“Professor Writing” College English 19:256 (Mar 1958) 

“Program” Palms 7:11 (Nov 1929) 

“A Prologue for Poems” Poetry 34:199 (July 1929) 

“Puritan Ancestor” American Mercury 41: 365 (July 1937) 
“Puzzled Parent” New Yorker 14:28 (Jan 28 1939) 

“Reading Aloud” Saturday Review of Literature 33:22 (Apr 1 1950) 
“Re-Arrangements” Poetry Northwest 1:3 (Spring-Summer 1960) 
“The Rebellion” Voices 74:11 (Feb -Mar 1934) 


“Remember, at the Ranch ——” University of Kansas City Review 11:30 (Au- 
tumn 1944) 


“Remembering You, Long After” Poetry 30:264-65 (Aug 1927) 


“The Rewards of Teaching” News Letter of the College English Association 2:1 
(Jan 1940); Tuftonian 1:16 (Jan 1941) 


“Rock in the Ground” Yankee 3:6 (Jan 1937) 
“A Room With Books” Lyric 36:76 (Fall 1956) 


“Same Rhymes; Different Poems” University of Kansas City Review 11:31-32 
(Autumn 1944) 


“The Saving Grace” Tufts Alumni Review 4:3 (Winter 1950) 


“Seasonal Wisdom” Sewanee Review 45:378-79 (July 1937); Tuftonian n s 11:66 
(Apr 1937); Virginia Quarterly Review 9:553 (Oct 1933) 


“Second Wonder” Yale Review ns 28:292-93 (Dec 1938) 

“The Secret” Voices 74:9 (Feb-— Mar 1934) 

“Secret Tide” Atlantic 158:349 (Sept 1936) 

“Sell It to Them, Ad Man!” Tuftonian ns 3:189-90 (June 1929) 
“Send, Send” Tuftonian 6:87 (Jan 1948) 

“Short History of Man” Atlantic 162:116 (July 1938) 

“Silence,” Poetry 68:261 (Aug 1946) 
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“Since You Asked Me” Tuftonian 6:87 (Jan 1948) 

“Sleep and Poetry” Voices 74:8 (Feb — Mar 1984) 

“Slow Child” Better Health 16:3 (Dec-— Feb 1943-4) 


“Somebody’s Bad Luck” New Yorker 17:23 (Nov 1 1941); Voices 102:14—15 
Summer 1940) 


“Somerset Dam for Supper” New Yorker 36:51 (Dec 10 1960) 
“Sometimes to Be Alone” Voices 80:7 (Feb - Mar 1935) 

“Sonnet for Solace” American Poeiry Journal (Feb 1934) 7 
“Special Performance” Tuftonian ns 3:120-21 (May 1929) 
“Spring is the Peace” Atlantic 177:83 (June 1946) 

“Spring on the Hill” Eleusis of Chi Omego 55:209 (May 1953) 
“The Stone” Lyric 19:52 (Winter 1940) 

“Stranger’s Question” American Mercury 38:406 (Aug 1936) 
“Summer Morning Porch” Hopkins Review 2:48 (Spring 1949) 
“Sweetly Solemn Thought” New Yorker 11:16 (Aug 31 1935) 


“The Sword And” Unitarian Register and the Universalist Leader 143:13 (May 
1961) 


“Table for One” New Yorker 11:36 (Oct 19 1935) 
“Take Home This Heart” Sewanee Review 42:356-57 (July 1934) 


“A Taste for Revenge” Beloit Poetry Journal 1:13 (Fall 1950); University of 
Kansas City Review 20:57-58 (Autumn 1953) 


“Teacher Retired to Maine” College English 18:117 (Nov 1956) 

“Teaching Program” Tuftonian 1:20 (Mar 1941) 

“Ten-Thirty Class” Tuftonian 1:16 (Jan 1941) 

“Testament” Atlantic 155:56 (Jan 1935); Modern Literature 3:6 (May 15-31 1935) 
“Then He Will Sleep” Harper 165:20 (June 1932) 

“Thinker in Bed” New Yorker 13:32 (Jan 15 1938) 

“This One is Father” New Yorker 14:33 (Dec 3 1938) 


“This Time Surely” American Mercury 36:168 (Oct 1935); American Mercury 
Digest (Spring 1936) 31; Fiction Parade and Golden Book Magazine 5:44 (May 
1937 ) 


“Those Were the Days” New Yorker 11:50 (July 20 1935) 
“The Thrifty Elephant” New Yorker 36:87 (Jan 28 1961) 
“Till Music Cries Again” Saturday Review of Literature 9:662 (June 24 1933) 
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“Time and My Fathers Cousin” Yale Review ns 35:291-94 (Dec 1945) 
“Time No Time” Voices 169:9 (May — Aug 1959) 


“To a Careful Young Man” Tuftonian ns 2:98 (Jan 1928); Step Ladder 19:228 
(Nov 1933) 


“To Keep and Not to Keep” Poetry 58:246 (Aug 1941) 
“To Live In” Atlantic 178:93 (Sept 1946) 

“To Music First” Poetry 34:201-02 (July 1929) 

“To My Sisters and Brother” Harper 167:313 (Aug 1933) 


“To My Teacher” Alumni Gazette of the College of William and Mary in Virginia 
23:11 (Dec 1955); STABU 27:17 (Jan 1958) 


“To the Girls Formerly of Sigma Kappa at Tufts University and Cornell University” 
Tuftonian 13: back cover (Fall 1956) 


“To the Navy at Tufts College: Greetings” Tufts Tracer 3:8-9 (nd) 
“To the Queen’s Men” Saturday Review of Literature 10:377 (Dec 30 1933) 


“To Winfield Townley Scott: Poet” University of Kansas City Review 13:41 (Au- 
tumn 1946) 


“Tomorrow You” Tuftonian 3:17 (Nov 1942) 

“Totem” Audience 7:93 (Spring 1960) 

“The Tower Stands” Eleusis of Chi Omego 55:209-10 (May 1953) 
“Truth About Pictures” Massachusetts Review 1:576 (May 1980) 

“Two and a House” Tuftonian ns 1:141 (Jan 1927) 

“Two of a Kind” Saturday Review 46:32 (Feb 9 1963) 

“Underwater” American Poetry Journal (June 1934) 33 

“The Unforgiven” Unitarian Register 138:11 (Oct 1959) 

“Unlikely Tale” Poetry 47:79 (Nov 1935); Step Ladder 22:24 (Jan 1936) 


“Unpublished Preface to a Ph.D. Thesis” Atlantic 166:772 (Dec 1940); B. C 
Teacher 20:332 (Mar 1941) 


“The Valiant” American Scholar 5:215 (Mar 1936) 

“The Valley” Lyric 39:8 (Winter 1959) 

“Verses In a Very Old Tradition” Hudson Review 15:533 (Winter 1962/63) 
“Very Young, Very Old” Lyric 36:75 (Fall 1956) 

“The Voice” American Poetry Journal (Oct 1934) 17 

“Warning” Fiction Parade 1:281 (July 1935); Voices 80:5 (Feb -Mar 1935) 
“The Way the Eagles Die” Tuftonian n s 3:69 (Mar 1929) 
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“The Way the Stars Went Up” Voices 80:5-6 (Feb - Mar 1935) 
“Weary” Palms 4:83 (Dec 1926) 

“Weather Making” Harper 210:67 (May 1955) 

“West Mountain Water” Lyric 19:53 (Winter 1940) 

“What Dragons” Palms 7:11 (Nov 1929) 

“What the Books Do” Saturday Review of Literature 15:16 (Nov 7 1936) 
“When I See Autumn” Ladies’ Home Journal 55:96 (Oct 1938) 


“Who Are They” Tuftonian 6, no 1:45 (1947); University of Kansas City Review 
13:43 (Autumn 1946) 


“Who That Has Heard Him” Pagany 1:55 (Winter 1930); Tuftonian ns 3:64-5 
(Mar 1929) 


“Whose Name Was Writ in Water” Poetry Digest 1:7 (Mar 1935); Voices 80:4 
(Feb — Mar 1935) 


“A Willing Suspension” Saturday Review 43:28 (Dec 31 1960); Tuftonian 16:29- 
30 (May 1960) 


“The Wind in the Elm Tree” University of Kansas City Review 20:58-9 (Autumn 
1953) 


“Winter Solstice” YWCA Magazine 51:29 (Dec 1957) 
“A Wish” Hopkins Review 4:25 (Fall 1950) 
“Woodcraft Circle” New Hampshire Troubadour 5:16 (May 1935) 
“Word Heart” Ladies Home Journal 56:73 (Jan 1939) 
“Words of His Own” Tuftoniann s 4:5-12 (Dec 1929) 
“Workin Progress” New Yorker 12:20 ( May 23 1936) 
“The World in My Own Time” Forge 4:118 ( Fall 1929) 
“The World Is One” Tuftoniann s 9:135—40 (June 1935) 
“World the Way ItIs” Atlantic 180:69 (July 1947) 
“The Wreath” Yankee 20:51 (Dec 1956) 
“You Have An Interesting Mind” Patterns 1:43 (Jan 1955) 
“Young Man’s Poem” Commonweal 21:733 (Apr 26 1935); Fiction Parade and 
Go Book Magazine 2:321 (Jan 1936) 
Poems in Newspapers 
“After Two Years” New York Sun, Apr 3 1937; Niagara Falls Gazette, Dec 5 1936 
“Along the Row” Tufts Weekly, Nov 9 1927, p 1 
“At a Country Fair” Waterbury, Connecticut American, Oct 13 1937 
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“The Bookworm Turns” Norfolk Virginian Pilot, Aug 12 1935 

“Boy at Four” New York Herald-Tribune, June 12 1954 

“Circumstance Unforeseen” New York Herald-Tribune, Feb 17 1935, p 8 
“Class Poem” Tufts Weekly, June 19 1929, p 2 

“Clean, Tall, Green, Still’ New York Herald-Tribune, May 13 1945 
“Country Morning” Christian Science Monitor, Sept 3 1937 

“Country Senses” New York Herald-Tribune, Sept 11 1954 


“The Critic on the Pan” Kansas City Independent, Sept 12 1936; Kansas City 
Times, Sept 21 1936; New York Times Book Review, Sept 20 1936; Quincy, Mass- 
achusetts Patriot Ledger, Sept 30 1938 


“A Cure of Guilt” New York Herald-Tribune, Aug 30 1959 

“Fable for the Future’ New York Times, Oct 1 1937 

“The Father,” New York Herald-Tribune, June 29 1930 

“Good Night, Good Night” New York Times, Nov 13 1937 

“The Green Door,” New York Herald-Tribune, Feb 18 1934 

“A Hundred Years From Now” New York Herald-Tribune, Aug 15 1936 

“I Am Singing. We Are Singing” Christian Science Monitor, May 26 1959, p 8 
“John Holmes, His Book” New York Herald-Tribune, June 22 1956 


“Legend and Truth” Boston Globe, May 14 1935; New York Herald-Tribune 
Apr 28 1935 


“Leo Rich Lewis, 1865-1945" Tufts Weekly Sept 13 1945, p 2 
“The Library: Capitol of the World” Christian Science Monitor, Nov 15 1956 


“Living in Cities” Boston Herald, Apr 15 1936; New York Times, Sept 4 1938; 
Tufts Weekly, Apr 16 1936 


“The Mind by Day” Providence, Rhode Island Journal, Nov 28 1937; Waterbury, 
Connecticut American, Nov 24 1937 


“The Mirror” New York Times Book Review, July 22 1962, p 2 
“New Moon Rising” New York Herald-Tribune, Feb 9 1955 
“Now” New York Herald-Tribune, Jan 6 1929 

“Panther in the Mind” Brooklyn Times Union, Dec 27 1936 


“The People’s Peace” New York Times, Dec 5 1943; Waterbury, Connecticut 
American, Aug 5 1937 


“Peter Has an Evening” Tufts Weekly, Oct 29 1925, p 5 
“Photograph of Robert Frost” Tufts Hilltopper, July 20 1960, p 3 
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“Portrait of a Girl” Hartford Daily Times, Feb 12 1935 


“A Prayer on the Night Before Easter” Boston Herald, Apr 17 1954, p 15; New 
York Herald-Tribune, Apr 11 1954, 1 4; St Louis Post Dispatch, Apr 18 1954, p 2c 


“Problem Father” Lewiston, Maine Journal, Oct 22 1937 

“Rhymed Review of a Convocation” Tufts Weekly, Mar 14 1928, p 4 
“The Room” Christian Science Monttor, Jan 6 1959 

“The Spiral’ New York Times Book Review, Dec 17 1950 


“Stranger's Question” Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Telegraph, Oct 22 1936; Norfolk 
Virginian Pilot, Aug 2 1936; Virginia Beach News, Sept 11 1938 


“Summer Morning Porch” New York Herald-Tribune, Jul 28 1954 


“Testament” Hartford Daily Times, Jan 25 1935; New York Herald-Tribune, 
Jan 20 1935 


“Then He Will Sleep” New York Herald-Tribune, May 29 1932 
“Till Music Cries Again” Boston Herald, Oct 20 1935 

“To a Neighbor” New York Times, Oct 29 1956 

“To Be Young” New York Herald-Tribune, Mar 9 1955 


“To the Girls Formerly of Sigma Kappa at Tufts University and Cornell University” 
Cornell Daily Sun, Oct 22 1956 


“The Valiant” New York Herald-Tribune, May 17 1936 

“The Way the Stars Went Up” New York Herald-Tribune, Feb 10 1935, xu 8 
“What Literature Needs,” New York Herald-Tribune, Sept 21 1933 
“Winter Solstice” New York Times Book Review, July 22 1962, p 2 


“A Wish” New York Times, Jan 8 1956; New York Times Book Review, July 22 
1962, p 2 


“Words Enough” New York Herald-Tribune, Oct 13 1955 
“The Wreath” Medford, Massachusetts Daily Mercury, Dec 21 1956 


Articles 


“Alumni Day Comes Once a Year” Tufts College Alumni Bulletin 9:3-5 (May 
1936) 


“American Poetry: 1930-1940; A Bibliography” Accent 1:213-28 (Summer 1941) 
(Ed with R. P. Blackmur, H. Gregory, and M. D. Zabel) 


“Are Professors People?” Saturday Evening Post 220:27, 164-68 (Mar 20 1948) 
(With Edward Y. Blewett) 


“Biography of Two Poems” Writer 60:439-42 (Dec 1947) 
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“The Children’s Hour: Peter Rabbit to Winnie-the-Pooh” New Yorker 11:26-28, 
30-32 (Dec 21 1935) 


“Close-Up of an American Poet at 75° New York Times Magazine, Mar 26 1950, 
p 12, 72-73, 75-77 | 


“A Compass for the Pocket,” English Leaflet, 59:26, Spring, 1960 


“Definition of a Poet” Horn Book Magazine 13:7-13 (Jan — Feb 1937); Scholastic | 
30:5-6 (Mar 13 1937); Writer 70:29-32 (Apr 1957) 


| 

“Five Ways of Poetry” Virginia Quarterly Review 14:144-50 (Jan 1938) 

“Good Books Lately” Tuftonian 10:24-25 (Dec 1953) 

“A Good Poem...” Junior League 38:4 (Dec 1950) 

“Grand Old Man” Tuftonian 3:56-59 (Jan 1943) (With Pauline Moyer) 

“The Great Rich Vine” Atlantic 155:480-85 (Apr 1935) 

“The Greatest Poet of Our Times” Tuftonian 5:152-53 (Spring 1946) 
| 
| 
| 


“Holmes in the Chair” Tufts Alumni Review 6:19 (Spring 1960); 6:16 (Fall 1980); 
7:16 (Winter 1961); 7:10 (Spring 1961); 7:13 (Fall 
8:27 (Spring 1962) 


“Td Send My Son to Tufts” Tufts College Alumni Bulletin 8:2-4 (Feb 1935) 
“If You Are a Poet” Writer 58:313-14 (Oct 1945) 


“In Poetry, a Great Treasury Opens” Herald-Tribune Book Review (Paperback 
Section), Jan 15 1961, p 8, 30 


“Introduction” Lyric, 19:39-41 (Winter 1940) 


“John Ciardi: Tufts Poet” Tuftonian, 12:21-24 (Fall 1955) Reprinted as a pam- 
phlet 
“John Gould Fletcher” American Poetry Journal (Sept 1934) 2-3 


“The Loyalty of A. MacLeish” Voices 76:32-37 (June — July 1934) 
“Man From Porlock” Harper 171:505-08 (Sept 1935) 

“Medallions to the Thumb,” Horn Book 10:85-90 (Mar 1934) 

“Nils Wessell” Yankee 19:44 (Nov 1955) 

“On Keeping a Scrapbook” Tuftonian ns 3:110-14 (May 1929) 
“On Not Writing Poetry” Writer 58:108-10 (Apr 1945) 

“Outline of a Critic” Tuftonian n s 1:184-87 (May 1927) 

“Parable of Poetry: Devotion” Writer 60:143-47 (Apr 1947) 


“The Pocket” Tufts Weekly (Sept 26 1928) A weekly column published until | 
May 22 1929 


| 
“Poems That Write Themselves” Writer 69:16-21 (Jan 1956) | 
| 
| 
| 


1961); 8:17 (Winter 1962); 
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“Poetry Is This” Author and Journalist 40:18 (Aug 1955) 


“Poetry Now” Boston Transcript, Oct 231935 The first appearance of his “Poetry 
Now” column in the Transcript 


“Poetry Workshop” Writer 75:22-24, 34 (Jan 1962) Continued as a monthly col- 
umn until July 1962 


“The President” Tuftonian n s 12:3-11 (Fall 1937) 

“Preston Gurney: An Incredible Re-Discovery” Books at Brown 9:2-4 (1946-47) 
“The Quiet Voice of Conrad Aiken” Voices 75:32-36 (Apr-May 1944) 
“Random Notes on Poetry” Writer 58:44-46 (Feb 1945) 


“Reminiscences on Reaching Fifty Years of Age” Tufts Alumni Review 54:29-30 
(May 1954) 


“Reunion in Missouri: The Tufts Poets” University of Kansas City Review 13: 
34-37 (Autumn 1946) 


“The Robert Frost Dinner at Amherst” Poetry Society of America Official Bulletin 
18:18-20 (May 1954) 


“Robert Hillyer” American Poetry Journal (Aug 1934) 2-3 

“Ruth Pitter: Ardor and Control” Poetry Northwest 1:20 (Winter 1960) 
“Should I Go On With My Work” Tufts Alumni Review 4:8-9 (Feb 1958) 
“Speaking of Bookplates” Tuftonian 2:70-75 (Jan 1942) 

“The Telephone Always Rings Seven Times” Tuftonian 10:34-39 (June 1954) 
“True Story” Atlantic 177:139 (June 1946) 


The Western Star, 1, nos 1-15 (Dec 16 1919 — June 23 1920) Holmes served as 
editor for this official publication of the Western Junior High School, Somerville, 
Mass. Includes his editorials and one prize essay 


“Words of My Own” Palms 7:94 (Jan 1930) 
“World Capitol” Christian Science Monttor, Nov 15 1956 
“The World’s Delight” Score 3:3-9 (May 1951) 
“Writing in College” Writer 59:10-12 (Jan 1946) 
“You Are Not Forgotten” Yale Review ns 26:554-65 (Mar 1937) 
“Your Request of March 15th — With Regret” Journal of College Placement 
17:21-22 (Mar 1957) 
Book Reviews by Holmes 
Abse, Dannie. Tenants of the House. Saturday Review 42:42 (May 23 1959) 
Agee, James. Permit Me Voyage. American Poetry Journal (Mar 1935) 22 
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Aiken, Conrad. A Letter from LiPo. Saturday Review 39:18-19 ( Mar 31 1956) 
——- A Reviewers ABC. Saturday Review 42:21 (May 23 1959) 
Auden, W. H. Homage to Clio. Voices 175:36-38 (May — Aug 1961) 


Babcock, Donald C. For Those I Taught. New Hampshire Alumnus 24:4 (Jan 
1948 ) 


Bacon, Leonard. Dream and Action. American Poetry Journal (Sept 1934) 20 


Berryman, John. Homage to Mistress Bradstreet. New York Times Book Re- 
view, Sept 30 1956 p 18 


Betjeman, John. Collected Poems. Saturday Review 42:42 (May 23 1959) 
Bevington, Helen. A Change of Sky. Saturday Review 40:20 (Mar 2 1957) | 
—— Dr. Johnson's Waterfall. New York Times Book Review, Feb 16 1947, p 24 
A Book of Australian Verse. Saturday Review 39:18 (Dec 29 1956) 


Bullett, Gerald. News from the Village. New York Times Book Review, Aug 3 
1952, p 6 


Butler, Charles E. Cut Is the Branch. Poetry 46:280-83 (Aug 1945) 
Bynner, Witter. New Poems 1960. New York Herald-Tribune Books, Oct 2 1960 


Case, Josephine Young. Freedom's Farm. New York Times Book Review, 
Sept 29 1946, p 22 


Catullus. The Poems of Catullus. Trans by Horace Gregory. Village Voice, 
July 4 1956 


Chisholm, Hugh. Atlantic City Cantata. New York Times Book Review, Sept 9 
1951, p 19 


Ciardi, John. As If. Tufts Alumni Review 2:10 (May 1956) 

——— From Time to Time. Tufts Alumni Review 6:21 (Spring 1952) 

——- How Does A Poem Mean? Christian Science Monitor, Oct 13 1930, p 7 
—— —— Saturday Review 42:44 (May 23 1959) 

—— Live Another Day. Tufts Alumni Review 4:17 (Spring 1950) 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Poems. New York Herald-Tribune, Jan 26 1958 
Coxe, Louis. The Wilderness. Saturday Review 42:43 (May 23 1959) 


Derleth, August. Rendezvous In a Landscape. New York Times Book Review, 
Aug 3 1952, p 6 


Derwood, Gene. Poems. Netw York Times Book Review, July 17 1955, p 4 
Dickinson, Emily. Final Harvest. Christian Science Monttor, Mar 8 1962 p 6 


Diringer, David. The Hand Produced Book. Scientific Monthly 79:343 (Nov 
1954) 
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Dodson, Owen. Powerful Long Ladder. New York Times Book Review, Sept 29 
1946, p 22 

Dufault, Peter Kane. For Some Stringed Instrument. New York Herald-Tribune, 
June 2 1957 


Durrell, Lawrence. Collected Poems. New York Times Book Review, July 31 
1960 


Eberhart, Richard. Selected Poems. New York Times, Aug 19 1951 

Engle, Paul. American Child. New York Times Book Review, June 24 1956, 
p 4, 16 

Ferril, Thomas Hornsby. New and Selected Poems. New York Times Book Re- 
view, Aug 3 1952, p 6 

Fletcher, John Gould. The Burning Mountain. New York Times Book Review, 
Sept 29 1946, p 22 

Francis, Robert. The Orb Weaver. Massachusetts Review 1:'765~-74 (Aug 1960) 

Frost, Edwin Richardson. Daemon inthe Rock. American Poetry Journal (Mar 
1935) 20 

Frost, Robert. Complete Poems. Saturday Review of Literature 32:9-10 (July 16 
1949) 

In the Clearing. Christian Science Monitor, Mar 29 1962, p 11 


Fuller, Roy. Epitaphs and Occasions. Saturday Review of Literature 33:29 
(Mar 1] 1950) 


Golden Goose. Series 3, No 4. Norman Macleod Issue. New York Times Book 
Review, Aug 3 1952, p 6 


Ghiselin, Brewster. The Nets. New York Times Book Review, Apr 8 1956, p 22 

Graham, W. S. The Nightfishing. New York Times Book Revtew, July 17 1955, 
p 4 

Hall, Donald. The Dark Houses. Saturday Review 42:42 (May 23 1959) 


Hard, Walter. Vermont Valley. New York Herald-Tribune Book Review, July 19 
1959 


Hayden, Katherine Shepard. Sonnets and Lyrics. American Poetry Journal (Sept 
1934) 21 


Henderson, Daniel. Frontiers. American Poetry Journal (Sept 1934) 22 


Hillyer, Robert. Poems for Music, 1917-1947. New York Times Book Review, 
Sept 14 1947, p 4 


—— The Relic and Other Poems. New York Herald-Tribune, Jan 26 1958 
Hoffman, Daniel G. A Little Geste. New York Times Book Review, Nov 13 1960 


Holmes, John Franklin. The Haunted Pound. Tufts Alumni Review 54:16 (Jan 
1954) 
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Housman, Alfred Edward. Complete Poems. Saturday Review 42:21 (May 23 
1959) 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. Songs of September. American Poetry Journal (Mar 
1935) 21 

Hughes, Ted. Lupercal. Christian Science Monitor, Aug 25 1960, p 7 

Ingalls, Jeremy. Tahl. Boston Globe, June 13 1945 


Jarrell, Randall. The Woman at the Washington Zoo. New York Herald-Tribune 
Book Review, Oct 23 1960 sect 6, p 1 


Jeffers, Robinson. Be Angry at the Sun. New York Times Book Review, Feb 22 
1942, p 18 


Juvenal, Decimus Junius. Satires. Trans by Rolfe Humphries. Saturday Review 
42:21 (May 23 1959) 


Laing, Alexander. Wine and Physic. Voices 18:41-51 (Oct-Nov 1934) 


Laing, Dilys Bennett. Walk through Two Landscapes. Saturday Review of 
Literature 33:40 (Apr 15 1950) 


Larsson, Raymond Ellsworth. Weep and Prepare. Boston Transcript, Oct 7 1940, | 
p il 

Lattimore, Richmond. Poems. New York Herald-Tribune, Jan 26 1958 

Lindbergh, Anne Morrow. The Unicorn and Other Poems, 1935-1955. New York 
Herald-Tribune, Sept 9 1956 

Lister, Richard Percival. Idle Demon. Saturday Review 42:43 (May 23 1959) 


Logue, Christopher. Songs. New York Herald-Tribune Book Review, Sept 11 
1960, p 11 


McCord, David. The Crows. American Poetry Journal (July 1934) 29-30 


McGinley, Phyllis. Stones From a Glass House. New York Times Book Review, 
Feb 16 1947, p 24 


MacLeish, Archibald. Act Five and Other Poems. Epoch 2:93-97 (Fall 1948) 

MacLeod, Norman. Pure As Nowhere. New York Times Book Review, Aug 3 
1952, p 6 

Masefield, John. Natalie Maisie and Pavilastukay. Poetry 61:514-16 (Dec 1942) 


Merrill, James Ingram. Country of a Thousand Years of Peace. Saturday Review 
42:42 (May 23 1959) 


Merwin, W.S. A Mask for Janus. New York Times Book Review, Aug 3 1952, p 6 
Mew, Charlotte. Collected Poems. Poetry 86:240-41 (July 1955) 


Moore, Ruth. Cold asa Dog and the Wind Northeast. New York Herald-Tribune 
Book Review, July 19 1959, p 6 | 


Morse, Samuel French. The Scattered Causes. Saturday Review 39:19 (May 12 
1956 ) 
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Moss, Howard. A Swimmer in the Air. New York Herald-Tribune, June 2 1957 


Nims, John Frederick. Knowledge of the Evening. New York Times Book Re- 
view, Nov 13 1960 


O’Gorman, Ned. Night of the Hammer. Saturday Review 42:42 (May 23 1959) 
Patchen, Kenneth. Hurrah for Anything. New York Times, Feb 2 1958, p 5 
When We Were Here Together. New York Times, Feb 2 1958, p 5 

Poets of Today VII. New York Times Book Review, Nov 13 1960 

Porter, Kenneth. The High Plains. Modern Quarterly, (Winter 1939) 78-80 
Reaney, James. Suit of Nettles. Saturday Review 42:42 (May 23 1959) 


Reid, Alastair. Oddments, Inklings, Omens, Moments. Saturday Review 42:21, 
42, (May 23 1959) 


Rich, Adrienne. The Diamond Cutters and Other Poems. New York Times Book 
Review, Apr 8 1956, p 22 


Roditi, Edouard. Poems 1928-1948. Poetry 75:243-46 (Jan 1950) 
Rorty, James. Children of the Sun. Tuftonian ns 2:27-29 (Oct 1927) 


Rosten, Norman. Songs for Patricia. New York Times Book Review, Sept 9 1951, 
p 19 
Sarton, May. In Time Like Air. New York Herald-Tribune, Jan 26 1958 


Schacht, Marshall. Fingerboard. Saturday Review of Literature 33:32-33 
(May 20 1950) 


Scott, Winfield Townley. Dark Sister. Saturday Review 41:70 (Apr 12 1958) 
Smith, William Jay. Poems, 1947-1957. Saturday Review 41:31-32 (Aug 9 1958) 


Snodgrass, William Dewitt. Heart's Needle. Saturday Review 42:43 (May 23 
1959) 


Sobilof, Hy. In the Deepest Aquarium. New York Herald-Tribune Book Re- 
view, July 3 1960, p 8 


Spender, Stephen. Vienna. American Poetry Journal (Mar 1935) 21 


Squires, Radcliffe. Where the Compass Spins. New York Times Book Review, 
September 9, 1951, p 19 


Starbuck, George. Bone Thoughts. New York Herald-Tribune, June 12 1960 
Stuart, Jesse. Album of Destiny. Poetry 66:168~70 (June 1945) 


Summers, Hollis Spurgeon. we Walks Near Athens. Saturday Review 42:43 
(May 23 1959) 


Swallow, Alan. The Nameless Sight. New York Times, Dec 22 1957, p 4 
—— The Remembered Land. Poetry 69:52-54 (Oct 1946) 





Taylor, Eleanor Ross. Wilderness of Ladies. New York Herald-Tribune Book 
Review, Sept 4 1960, p 6 


Thomas, Rosemary. Immediate Sun. New York Times Book Review, Sept 9 1951, 
p19 


Torrence, Frederic Ridgely. Poems. New York Times, Oct 19 1941, p 4 
Vanderbilt, Gloria. Love Poems. New York Times Book Review, Apr 8 1956, p 22 


Van Doren, Mark. The Last Days of Lincoln. Saturday Review 42:43 (May 23 
1959) 


—— Morning Worship, and other Poems. New York Herald-Tribune Book Re- 
view, May 15 1960, p 8 


——-- Mortal Summer. Poetry 85:362-66 (Mar 1955) 


Ward, Theodora. The Capsule of the Mind. Christian Science Monitor, Mar 8 
1962, p 6 


| 
Warren, Robert Penn. You, Emperors, and Others. New York Herald-Tribune 
Book Review, Oct 16 1960, p 12 | 


Weiss, Theodore. The Catch. New York Times Book Review, Oct 28 1951, p 22 


Wheelock, John Hall. Poems Old and New. New York Herald-Tribune Book 
Review, Aug 19 1958, p 4 


Whicher, George Frisbie. This Was A Poet: Emily Dickinson. Boston Transcript, 
Dec 17 1938, p 1 
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Henry Harrisse and his Epistola to Samuel Barlow 
By Max I. Baym 


ENRY HARRISSE, whose Epistola is here presented in full for the 
first time, belonged to a race of men called Columbists or American- 
ists. These fall into two classes, whose interests very often merge — the 
bibliographers, concerned with amassing and identifying items relating to 
Columbus and his voyages of discovery, and the historians, who try to 
account in extent and depth for all the exploits and events in which Colum- 
bus was the central figure. While Harrisse combined both interests, his 
predominant concern was with the ruthless pursuit of ultimate sources and 
with the establishment of an authoritative bibliography for all his work. The 
Epistola, a long autobiographical letter to his friend Samuel Barlow, gives 
an account of both aspects of his activity and conveys, in addition, some- 
thing of the “climate” in which Harrisse worked. It affords us as well a 
glimpse of the broader literary interests which brought him into contact 
with many of the luminaries of French literature. 

Whether the student deals with Harrisse the bibliographer or Harrisse 
the historian, he is at all times under heavy obligation to the late Ran- 
dolph G. Adams, historian, man of letters with a taste for the “book” as a 
work of art, and for many years director of the Clements Library of Ameri- 
cana at the University of Michigan. A quarter of a century ago, when my 
researches on Henry Adams took me to the Clements, it was my good for- 
tune to be befriended by its Director. It was he who first called my attention 
to the Epistola, from which he was the first to publish excerpts in his bril- 
liant essay on Harrisse in Three Americanists.* Subsequently he suggested 
that I publish the full text of the manuscript in question; in doing so I am 
indebted, at every step, to the groundwork furnished by Dr Randolph G. 
Adams.” 


1 Randolph G. Adams Three Americanists:; Henry Harrisse, Bibliographer; George Brinley, Book 
Collector; Thomas Jefferson, Librarian (University of Pennsylvania Press 1939) 1-33 (here- 
alter referred to as Adams}. 


2 Adams’ sources are: A. Growall Henry Harrisse (N.Y. 1889); John Johnson “Henry Harrisse” 
ms, 23 June 1891, in Vignaud MSS, Clements Library; John Fiske Discovery of America ( Bos- 
ton and N.Y. 1892) 1xi; Bulletin du Bibliophile (15 Nov—15 Dec 1910); Henri Froidevaux La 
Géographic xxv (15 Nov 1911) 326-328; Charles Chadenat Catalogue de livres composant la 
bibliothèque defeu Henry Harrisse (Paris 1911); Henry Vignaud Henry Harrisse, Etude bio- 
graphique et Morale avec la bibliographie critique de ses écrits (Paris 1912); H. Cordier 
Mélanges américains (Paris 1913); A. or H. Welter American Booklore 1 82; Welter “Henry 
Harrisse” Le courrier des bibliothèques (Paris 1910) No 3; Le Journal des débats (19 Oct 
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Before Adams’ investigations, the figure of Harrisse was steeped in mys- 
tery with respect to the date and place of his birth, his origins, his nationality, 
the spelling of his name, the circumstances of his admission to the bar — 
and even of his death. Adams with the help of Professor Gilbert Chinard and 
a M Michel Francois of Paris established that “Henri Herisse,” son of Abra- 
ham Herisse and Annette Marcus Prague, had been born on March 24 1829 
in the fifth arrondissement of Paris and that he and his brother Alfred had 
changed the name to “Harrisse.” ë The father’s name gives support to the 
contention of some who knew Harrisse that he was of Semitic origin. Henry 
Vignaud summed up the matter with a good deal of psychological perspi- 
cuity: 

The scholar who was called, not without reason, the Prince of Ameri- 
canists, concealed the place and date of his birth. Perhaps he feared, 
as did Christopher Columbus, whose historian he was, that if one knew 
whence he came, one might learn what he wished to pass over in silence. 
Although he had a very open mind and was free of any prejudice, he 
was weak enough to hide the fact that the blue blood of Aryans did not 
quite flow in his veins and that he belonged to the great Semitic family. 


He avoided any talk about his country of origin and of those to whom he 
owed the light of day.* 


This, coming from the man who bestirred himself in so many ways on Har- 
risse’s behalf, including his election to the Legion of Honor, must be given 
credence. Harrisse was the son of Abraham. His weakness on this point 
accounts, no doubt, for his blustering at times when his scholarly authority 
might have been more persuasive if more dignified. It is ironic that Harrisse, 
who put a quietus on his Hebrew origins, speaks of Spinoza, rather than of 
Descartes or Leibnitz, as the one who has taught him “at least philosophy 
enough to make a virtue of necessity” ( Epistola 4, 32). It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that he chose Adolf Franck's Philosophic Dictionary as the subject of 
his Master’s dissertation. It may even account for his failure to contract a 


1892), column on Henry Harrisse by A. Perlere, p 138; correspondence between Harrisse and 
Jules Marcou, 1888- (Clements Library); Narciso Binayan Ensayo Henry Harrisse, Blo-Btblio- 

éfico (Buenos Aires 1923). — One recent work (post R. G. Adams) is: Carlos Sanz Henry 
Hanne (1829-1910): Principe de los Americanistas: Su Vida —- Su Obra (Madrid, Graficas 
Basagal 1958), reproducing first 56 pages of the Harrisse Bibliotheca Americana Vetustisstma. 


8 Adams 1, 3. 


£ Vignaud 5, 12; see also John Bigelow Retrospections of an Active Life (New York 1909-13, 
5 vols): pang ar to Bigelow: “That ‘Ebrew Jew’ Henry Harrisse” (rv 266; see also rv 150- 
151); Lettres Gustave Flaubert a George Sand (Paris 1884) 164-165; “J'ai rencontré 
liméluctable Hariss [sic], homme qui connait à tout, théâtre, romans, finances, politique, etc. 
Quelle race que celle de Vhomme éclatfréll!” 
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marriage and his avoidance of the possibility of having the last rites per- 
formed over him by a member of the Catholic clergy, as the end approached. 
(He died May 13 1910). French law required that his body, placed in an 
unmarked urn, be interred at Père-Lachaise.” 

Secretive about his origins, Harrisse at about the age of eighteen turned 
up in Charleston, South Carolina, and was soon engaged as a teacher of 
French in the Mount Zion Academy at Winnsboro. His next position was 
that of instructor at the University of North Carolina. His real interest in 
going there was to study law; as a teacher he was not very happy with the 
Southern “gentlemen” in his charge. They “threw acorns at him whenever 
he turned his back to write on the blackboard”; on one occasion they tied a 
goat to his bed (Epistola 5). The administration resented his offers to 
revamp the “system.” ° His stay at Chapel Hill lasted from 1853 to 1856, 
when he left to become a professor of French literature at Georgetown Uni- 
versity in Washington. But by then he was a lawyer with the ambition to 
set up a practice. 

In Washington he became acquainted with Judah P. Benjamin of Louisi- 
ana and Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, both at the height of the legal pro- 
fession. Persuaded by the latter that there were ample opportunities for an 
aspiring young lawyer in Chicago, he went to that city in 1857. While wait- 
ing in vain for clients he indulged in miscellaneous journalism. He was saved 
from approaching penury by his knowledge of Spanish, for which he was 
engaged to go to New York as the legal correspondent to the Havana branch 
of a Spanish bank (35-42). 

Thus he found himself, in 1861, living in a rented room in the building 
that later housed New York University. In his spare time he wrote critical 
articles for the North American Review and the Atlantic Monthly. In 1863 
his review of Henri Martin’s Histoire de France attracted the attention of 
the historian Mary Louise Booth, who was translating Martin’s History. It 
was in her behalf that Harrisse got involved in a tangle with the historian 
Bancroft.’ But his really momentous encounter at this time was with the 
wealthy lawyer Samuel Latham Mitchill Barlow, whose tastes transcended 
the obsessive desire for wealth and whose special interest, as a collector of 
books, was bibliographic research. Harrisse having come to him to consult 


5 Epistola 32; Vignaud; see also Welter and Cordier. 

8 See Harrisse’s on the Literary Institution Best Adapted to the Present Wants and Inter- 
ests of Our Country Columbia, S.C. 1858). 

T Max I. Baym “Historians in a Tangle” Bulletin of The New York Public Library Lx (April 
1956) 175-192, esp 176-178. 
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an early edition of Peter Martyr’s Decades, Barlow persuaded him to turn 
his full attention to early Americana, especially those dealing with the dis- 
covery of America. The Epistola calls attention to their common venture 
and the circumstances under which it was undertaken (22, 31-34). 

Three years later Barlow and Harrisse produced together Notes on Colum- 
bus. In the course of working on this book, Harrisse became aware of the 
necessity of collecting further items which referred to America in books 
printed between 1493, the date of the first Columbus Letter, and the year 
1551.8 The result was his Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima (thereafter 
known as the B.A.V.) printed in 1866, a bibliographte raisonnée of over three 
hundred titles for a period in which barely a hundred printed books had 
been known to exist. It is Dr Adams’ opinion that the method of attaching 
to titles bibliographic descriptions and critical evaluations and setting each 
item in its proper relation to others was Harrisse’s peculiar contribution, the 
previous works of White Kennett, Ternaux-Compans, and Obadiah Rich 
having been mere lists of books (Adams 10). 

The B.A.V. was praised in America and abroad; yet the volumes that were 
printed met a sad fate, as the Epistola makes clear. The very collectors, 
James Lenox for example, who had been most resistant to Harrisse’s requests 
to consult their books now complained of his failure to credit them with 
certain holdings ( Epistola 26; Adams 13). 


In more than one sense Harrisse may be considered the father of expatri- 
ates in the last hundred years, While New York had attracted him from the 
South, as too provincial, and then from the Middle West, as too raw and 
brash, Paris lured him from the United States — as too slow with its plaudits 
for scholarly achievement. In the French capital, to which he repaired soon 
after publication of the B.A.V., he was received warmly by such men as 
D’Avezac and Desjardins, and he soon found himself in the company of 
such luminaries as Renan, Taine, George Sand, Flaubert, and Dumas. He 
now haunted the libraries of Europe in search of more items for his B.A.V. 
In 1872 a volume of fresh Additions was published in Paris. But before set- 
tling permanently in France he had made one more trip to New York, in 
September 1868, staying a year. On his return to Paris he moved into No 28 
rue d’Astorg, and in August 1870 to No 30 rue Cambacérés, where he was to 


8 Harrisse says: “At the time when I wrote it (ie. the B.A.V.), the most complete bibliography 
of Americana was Termaux’s, which for the corresponding period [i.e. 1493 and 1551] gives 58 
titles.” Harrisse’s B.A.V, contains “over three hundred titles for a period in which barely a hun- 
dred printed books had been known to exist” ( Epistola 12). 
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live for the next forty years. He set up a law practice, representing Ameri- 
can clients in Paris. It was at this time that Harrisse met Henry Vignaud, a 
secretary in the United States legation at Paris, who came to play an impor- 
tant réle (behind the curtains, as it were) in the gathering of materials for 
Henry Adams’ History.’ 

During the Franco-Prussian war Harrisse carried on a copious correspond- 
ence with George Sand, to which a considerable portion of her Souvenirs et 
Idées is devoted. We learn that she had met Harrisse through Sainte-Beuve, 
to whom he had been introduced by Renan. In Harrisse’s side of the corre- 
spondence are reports of his dining with Renan at Sèvres (the French savant, 
the author of Saint Paul, proved superbly Olympian); of his meeting the 
Goncourts (who seemed to have shattered nerves); of an excursion made 
by the Dumas in Prince Napoleon's yacht; of Harrisse’s attendance at the 
première of Sand’s play [Autre [i.e. l'Autre Danger] (he regrets not shak- 
ing her hand again — she left so precipitously). On the sale of Sainte- 
Beuve’s library he reports that it contained only one of her books, André; 
that neither it nor Sainte-Beuve’s Musset was annotated. On August 9 1870 
on paper bearing the letterhead “Henry Harrisse, Avocat au barreau de New 
York, 30, rue Cambacérés, Paris” he writes to Sand that Europe is on the 
threshold of the greatest political crisis since 1793 and that there are impend- 
ing events that will astonish the world — but that this terrible commotion 
does not upset him, for France in his opinion never has a full appreciation 
of its true capacities and of its mission until it finds itself on the edge of 
an abyss. He had never imagined, however, that this awareness would come 
only in the wake of an invasion from the Prussians! George Sand, in turn, 
believes the Empire lost, finished. In the provinces (she tells Harrisse ) there 
is as little trust in those coming into office as in those leaving it. Actually 
(Harrisse replies) Prussia wishes neither Lorraine nor Alsace, at any price. 
Peace is possible — and so on. . . . The bombardment continues, but with 
less violence. Three missiles hit Renan’s house. . . . His chair at the Collège 
de France was returned 'to him, and he is giving his course in spite of the 
bombardment. .. . How many women and children have been killed! And 
what a spectacle to behold the small hearses, followed by an enormous 
crowd and carrying a sign with large letters: “Petite fille de six ans tuée par 


® Baym “Henry Adams and Henry Vignaud” NEO xvu (Sept 1944) 443-449. Though Adams 
may have learned of Harrisse through Vignaud and Gabriel Monod, it was B. F. Stevens of 
London who gave Adams a letter of introduction to Harrisse in 1894. Following close upon this 
introduction, Henry Adams’ brother, Brooks, wrote to Harrisse about information on medieval 
finance. 
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un obus prussien!” Finally, Harrisse strikes an ironic note: “La petite fête 
ici ne semble pas devoir finir de sitôt.” In turn he is apprised by George Sand 
that she is entering her sixty-eighth year, surrounded by those she loves, 
but saddened by the laceration of her country. Upon her death in 1876, 
Harrisse wrote and published the Derniers Moments et Obséques de George 
Sand (Paris, n.d. ).*° 
In the midst of all this correspondence, during the siege, Harrisse did not 

forget for a moment his pursuit of Americana, though at times without fuel 
or food.™ His work on French voyages of discovery brought him into the 
map division of the Paris archives; an interest in maps at such a time roused 
the suspicions of the Secret Service; charged with espionage, Harrisse 
proudly invoked his American citizenship and was rescued by the Ameri- 
can minister, Elihu B. Washburne. The circumstances under which Harrisse 
worked during this period are discussed in the Epistola (72-79). Behind his 
Notes pour servir à [histoire, a la bibliographie et à la cartographie de la 
Nouvelle France et des pays adjacents, 1545-1700, which appeared in 1872, 
there were a series of abrasive and inflammatory encounters with Pierre 
Margry, the Conservateur of the Archives de la Marine where Harrisse was 
working. Margry was the type of librarian who believed that his position 
gave him prior rights to exploit the materials under his curatorship. Besides 
Harrisse, some others who encountered this obstacle at the door of Margry 
were Jared Sparks, Francis Parkman, and Justin Winsor. The Clements 
Library has among its holdings the correspondence telling the story of Har- 
risse’s attack on Margry’s own six-volume series and of the latter’s rebuttals. 
The late Director of the Clements sums the matter up thus: 

Harrisse attacked him, not only in the Notes... sur la Nouvelle France 

but also in letters to Margry’s superiors. These letters got back to the 

Conservateur’s desk, and he wrote frantically to Parkman and Ains- 

worth R. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, trying to set himself right 

with them lest Congress hold up the payment for the five hundred sets 

[which it had subscribed for]. [These letters] written by Margry ... 

actually convict him of everything Harrisse alleged. [The controversy 

did something to correct a bad situation and is another illustration of] 


how the demands of American scholarship have done much to reform 
European library methods, (Adams 16-18) 


To pursue his further studies on Columbus in situ, Harrisse went in 1871 
(once the siege was over) to Seville, and in that year he published there his 


10 Sand Souvenirs et Idées (Paris n.d.) passim; for her meeting Harrisse see footnote p 167. 


11 Letters of Harrisse to Barlow 12 Feb and 27 Mar 1879 in the Manuscript Division, The New 
York Public Library; Adams 16. 
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first work in Spanish, D. Fernando Colón, Historiador de su Padre. A pivotal 
problem in the writing of a credible biography of Columbus was the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of a memorable letter, accompanied by a famous 
map, supposedly sent to the Discoverer by the erudite Florentine, Tosca- 
nelli, some fifteen or eighteen years before the discovery of America. Pur- 
portedly, this letter gave Columbus “advice and some information to aid 
him in his undertaking.” °? Don Fernando Columbus’ biography (Historie) 
of his father contained the Italian text of the Toscanelli letter, and many 
thought that this was the original document. Harrisse discovered, and 
demonstrated, the fallacy of such belief and made known the genuine text 
of the letter. He was credited with this accomplishment in a communication 
addressed to him (in Spanish) by the learned chief librarian of the Colom- 
bina. We give here the English version: 

Mr Henry Harrisse 

Ill for some time, I cannot write you, my friend, at great length, as I 
shall do when I am much better. 
I am telling you now that I have known for many years the Latin text 

of Toscanelli’s letter, but I did not ascribe any importance to it, believ- 

ing as I did that the original was in Italian. You have attached great 

importance to it and you have led us out of our error, for which inter- 

ested students should be grateful to you. 


Ever your devoted friend 
José Ma. FERNANDEZ 
Seville, December 23, 773 
( Epistola, 59v) 


As the Epistola indicates (p 89), a veritable tourbillon was unleashed by 
the work in question and, to aggravate the situation further, Harrisse raised 
a storm — for wherever he went a storm was not far behind — by articles in 
the Revue critique, later reprinted in book form.” These pointed to the pillag- 
ing of half the books at the Colombina library and the fact that they con- 
stantly turned up in Parisian rare-book shops. One must note here Dr Adams’ 
acute but ironic observation: 

In mute evidence of Harrisse’s criticism, there is in his collection at the 
Library of Congress, a copy of C. Valerii Setini Balbi Argonauticon 
(Paris, 1519) which bears the stamp in several places of the Biblioteca 


Colombina, the manuscript notes of Ferdinand Columbus, and a long 
manuscript note by Harrisse explaining the book. (Adams 19) 


12 Vignaud Toscanelli and Columbus: The Letter and Chart of Toscanelli (New York 1902) 
vii, L 9-13 see index for references to Harrisse; Epistola 59 v, 54, 57—80. 


18 See Harrisse Grandeur et décadence de la Colombine (Paris 1885); BNYPL xxxm 492. 
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Among those who were in dire need after the Franco-Prussian War, and 
whom Harrisse helped with his own money as well as with that entrusted 
to him by the philanthropist Charles O’Conor, was the Egyptologist Mas- 
pero. In 1877, when Harrisse wished to turn, for a change, to another field 
of investigation, the great French scholar returned his kindness by offer- 
ing to teach him something about Assyrian clay tablets and Egyptian obe- 
lisks. The result of these studies was incorporated by Harrisse into his 
Mélanges d'Archéologie Egyptienne et Assyrienne.’* But his interest was 
only transitory. Returning to his Columbus investigations he published in 
Seville, in 1878, Los Restos de Don Cristobal Colón. In this he maintained 
that there was no basis for believing that the body of Columbus had ever 
been removed from Santo Domingo to either Havana or Salamanca.** © 

What may very well have been his greatest work —- The Discovery of 
North America (London 1892) — was followed in 1896 by his John Cabot, 
the Discoverer of North America. This was praised by the principal bibliog- 
rapher of the subject, George Parker Winship (Adams 24). Two years later, 
in 1898, J. F. Jameson addressed a letter to him, in the name of the Board 
of Editors of The American Historical Review, asking “whether we might 
not hope to be permitted to publish an article by you at some time before 
long.” To be assured, by such a synod, that this “would gratify us all very 
much” was an indication that his accomplishments had surmounted his con- 
troversies.*° 

For anyone taking a comprehensive view of the character and career of 
Henry Harrisse, a valuable clue is afforded by the brief but cogent observa- 
tion of R. G. Adams that “throughout Harrisse’s scholarship, there runs a 
thread of the aesthetic” (Adams 25). We must remember that Harrisse was 
drawn to history, ab initio, by certain philosophic considerations which 
included a keen interest in belles lettres. This means that the imaginative 
lure of the exotic and the plastic need for correcting fancy with fact (estab- 
lished bibliographic proof) would necessarily condition his historiography 
aesthetically. His other interests — literature, philosophy, art, archaeology 
— were not functions of mere accidental miscellany but cofunctions in an 
aesthetic apprehension of reality. Event, for the true historian, is only a 
happenstance until he can relate it not only to other events but to man’s 


14 Epistola 110, 110 v, 112, 113; Mélanges m (1875) 63. Harrisse’s copy of the Mélanges in the 
Library of Congress is dated 1876. 


15 “As early as 1877, Archbishop Coccia, somewhat of an historian himself, ascertained that in 
1795 the Spaniards had moved the wrong body!” Adams 21. 

186 Letter in Library of Congress, Harrisse Collection, inserted in E111/H329/Vol 1, no 18/ 
Copy 2. 
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image of himself and to a principle of catenation which alone lends signifi- 
cant meaning to the individual occurrence. Dr Adams’ remark points to the 
historical significance of that lone figure, Henry Harrisse, both in his works 
and as a cultural intermediary between France and America. Harrisse was 
a bibliophile who loved exquisite printing, fine paper, and beautiful binding 
as complements to the contents of books; but such tastes constituted only a 
minor aspect of his major aesthetic drive. 

Quite obviously, Harrisse was irascible and too often indulged in “his 
favorite sport of cracking the heads of superficial scholars” (Adams 27). 
But this may be ascribed at least in part to the fact that he dwelt too long 
alone with his bitter memories as sole companions. Given the slightest inti- 
mation of friendliness or generosity, however, he was warmly responsive 
and frankly communicative. 

Such was the scholar Harrisse, “the man thinking” who, as ever alone, one 
summer at Divonne-les-bains in the Jura Mountains addressed the follow- 
ing series of autobiographical letters to Samuel Barlow. 


Samuel Latham Mitchill Barlow (June 5 1826 — July 10 1889), eldest son 
of Samuel Bancroft Barlow, a physician in New York City, was born at 
Granville, Massachusetts. At sixteen he began an apprenticeship in the law 
office of Willett and Greig, with a prospective pay of one dollar per week 
or a yearly salary of fifty-two dollars, payable semi-annually. In 1849 he 
was admitted to the bar. When Greig died, soon thereafter, Barlow started 
out for himself. 

In 1852 he formed a partnership with George R. J. Bowdoin and Jeremiah 
Laroque. With the death of Laroque and Bowdoin, Joseph Laroque entered 
the firm in 1870, and in 1873 ex-judge Shipman became senior partner. Their 
fees in the Mexican claims and in the Erie Railway litigation (which ended 
in the dispossession of Mr Gould) netted them $200,000 and $250,000 
respectively. 

In politics Barlow was a democrat who never held office. He opposed the 
election of Lincoln. Politics, however, made no differences in his friend- 
ships. It was to his Glen Cove house that Horace Greeley, his political oppo- 
nent, fled in 1872 from the swarm of politicians that harassed him. Barlow, 
a member of the Union and Manhattan Clubs, read Latin, French, and 
Spanish fluently. He was an authority on whist, on which he wrote for the 
American Cyclopaedia. His library of Americana was surpassed only by the 
Brinley, Carter-Brown, and Lenox collections; and he so used it that he was 
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able to help Harrisse in the composition of Notes on Columbus, a work of 
great value to historians.’ 

In 1871 Harrisse addressed two letters to Barlow. The letterhead reads 
“Henry Harrisse / Avocat au Barreau de N. Y. / 30, rue Cambacérés / Paris.” 


March 2" 1871 
My dear Barlow 


Your letter of the 14 ult? has just been handed to me. You may now 
write to the above address, direct, prepaying 

I sent you by mail, direct, yesterday, a letter, containing a long epistle 
for the World, on the Treaty of Peace. In the evening, having been 
requested by Mr Washburn 18 to report as to the state of the city, I 
availed myself of his dispatch to drop into the bag a long letter for Mrs 
Barlow, which contains an account of the entrance of the Prussians. 
Though written hastily, the passage in the latter communication, refer- 
ring to the great event, may appear in print. This reminds me that I 
would like to know whether Mr Marble 1° would like to engage my 
services as a correspondent. If so, on what terms and what are his instruc- 
tions as to style, length, number of letters, particular objects. I shall 
endeavour to make them as impartial as can be. My intimacy with Mr 
Thiers 7° and the party in power may enable me to make my letters out 
of personal information and not from newspaper extracts. As to the publi- 
cation of the Navy Archives, I would like to see the project carried into 
effect — but it will be a difficult job, and if I undertake it, I shall expect 
an adequate compensation. I am not ambitious but must make a livin 
which in the present condition of the country, will be more difficult than 
ever before. 

I have the Peter Martyr of 1511 — ... Miss Freeman is well. She was 
yesterday with ... and a party at Mr Stone’s, viewing the entrance of the 
Prussians in the Champs Elysées. 

I therefore return to London today. 


HARRISSE 


The other letter followed shortly: 
30 Rue Cambacérés 


March 4% 1871 


é 


My dear Barlow 


The Prussians have light, Lucas is open, the streets are lighted with 
gaz, the Bouffes gave to-night Offenbach’s Chanson de Fortunio, we are 


17 Biographical material from obituary of Barlow in Journal of Commerce (Jan 11 1890) 107. 


18 Elihu B. Washburne, American minister to France; see his Recollections of a Minister to 
France: 1869-1877 (New York 1887) 2 vols. 


19 Manton Malone Marble (1835-1917) editor of the New York World. 


20 See Jules Simon The Government of M. Thiers from the 8t Feb. 1871 to the 24t May 1873 
(New York 1878) 2 vols. 
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having Spring weather; food is cheap and abundant, the curiosity shops 
freely exhibit to all comers their China wares, Turkish sabres and Sévres 
porcelain. 

Hannisse 71 


In 1883, under a letterhead reading “Office of Shipman, Barlow, Larocque 
and Choate / No. 35 William Street / New York,” Barlow wrote: 
Jany 2274 1883 
My dear Harrisse 

... I shall look forward to the Corte Real . . . I cannot but regret that 
you are again spending so much time and money in a work which, in the 
nature of things, cannot bring in any considerable return. However you 
have already secured the fame of being the best and most careful 
bibliographer of the World and as fame is better than bread, you must be 
satisfied. 

No — I have not sold my library, nor thought of doing so, save that 
sometime ago I said that if the Historical Society would erect a new 
building, it might value my library. 

Sincerely your 
Sam 74 


Twenty years earlier, in his Bibliotheca Barlowiana (1864), Harrisse had 
deplored the plague of wealthy men who collect books instead of snuff 
boxes: “not for the purpose of reading it [the book] themselves, or of 
enabling some penniless scholar to peruse its contents, but to keep it under 
lock and key, in the dark, at the bottom of a huge box, until themselves 
being dead, and, we trust, in the bottomless pit, a gay heir exhumes the 
book, and gracefully hands it to the nearest auctioneer.” * Barlow was obvi- 
ously esteemed as neither hoarding collector nor gay heir. In the spirit of 
such esteem Harrisse addressed his Epistola in 1884 to Barlow. 

In 1885, Barlow caused to be printed one hundred copies of A Rough List / 
Designed as the Basis of a more Complete / Catalogue of the Library / of 
/ Samuel L. M. Barlow / Compiled by James Osborne Wright / Ameri- 
cana / 1477-1799. He inscribed No 3 as follows: “To my good friend Henry 
Harrisse of Paris to whom my library and the Catalogue describing it is 
largely due SLMB.” 

Soon after Barlow’s death (1889), Harrisse wrote The Late Samuel 
Latham Mitchill Barlow. Introduction to the Catalogue of his American 


21 Both these letters are tn the Manuscript Division, The New York Public Library; printed by 
permission. 

22 Manuscript letter in Clements Library, Ann Arbor. 

28 Quoted in Adams 13. 
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Library. New York: Privately Printed MDCCCLXXXIX. In complaint of 
the careless printing, he indited this marginalium on page [3]: 


No notice was taken by the parties interested of the corrections made on 
the proof sheets — to save a few dollars — when $84,000 had been 
realized by the sale of the library.” 


About Barlow’s interests and ideas, he has the following to say (p 12): 


Barlow, particularly during the last few years of his life, was fond of 
reading history; not, however, in those ponderous manipulations or 
didactic works, which set forth pretended conclusive answers to every 
question imaginable, and where political fawning or grandiloquence, is 
made to replace a sincere and difficult study of the original sources. He 
much preferred the modest or short disquisitions confined to a single 
event, character or date, but exhibiting initial researches, method and 
acumen. Tolerant as he was, it distressed him to see the constant, bare- 
faced repetition of doubtful facts, unsupported assertions and fallacies 
of long standing, all paraphrased, or presented as the unimpeachable 
results of novel, arduous and personal studies which constitute the woof 
and warp of so many modern works. 

In the hope of curing that malady of our historical writers and encyclo- 
pedists, which he considered almost as a public calamity, Barlow was 
untiring in his efforts to impress upon students the necessity of dismissing 
at the outset every preconceived notion relative to the subject which they 
proposed to investigate. 

“If you possibly can, commence,” said he, “as Descartes did when pre- 
paring to write his Discourse on Method, by making tabula rasa of all 
previous knowledge regarding the particular point of inquiry. Ascend to 
the fountain-head, wherever it may be; examine for yourself every ele- 
ment with utmost care, and mark the cause for which you admit or reject 
it. If in the course of time new reasons come to impare the solidity of 
your synthesis, say why you abandon those first results and fear not the 
cheap accusation of inconsistency. 

“Above all, do not be dazzled by the ancientness or reputation of the 
annalists and chroniclers from whom you must necessarily derive much 
of the original substance of your historic labors.” 

... Mr Barlow made one proselyte. 


I have quoted this passage at length, because the advice offered, as well 
as the spirit in which it is given, can still be extended with great profit to 
modern graduate students and researchers generally. 


24 See copy of 1889 Catalogue in the Manuscript Division of The New York Public Library. 


25 See Henry Harrisse “On the True Meaning of ‘Cogito, Ergo Sum’” North Carolina Unio 
Mag v no 2 (Mar 1858) 66 f. 
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The Epistola, now among the holdings of the Manuscript Division of The 
New York Public Library, measures 3034 cm x 20 cm or 12% x 7% inches. 
The manuscript is vellum-bound and consists of 170 pages numbered on 
the recto side. The script — large and fairly clear except for a number of 
deletions — is on lined paper with the text on recto and author’s footnotes 
on verso. The title, Epistola, with date 1884, appears on the spine. The 
manuscript bears the stamp of the Lenox Library. While the introduction 
is dated “Jan 2° 1884,” the text that follows is headed “Divonne Department 
of Ain, in France, August 5“ 1883.” The title has apparently been chosen 
from association with the famous, if much disputed, Columbus letter. Actu- 
ally, since the manuscript consists of a number of letters, it should more 
properly have been entitled “Epistolae” or “Epistolario.” 

Harrisse speaks of his communication as a “long rigmarole” indited to 
kill time. He apologizes for the pervasive use of “the pronoun in the first 
person” and, in doing so, misquotes Pascal who did not declare “Le moi est 
odieux” but rather “haissable.” °° He indulges in a bit of negative snobbery 
when he stipulates against printing “at least in my life-time” since the “con- 
tents cannot afford the slightest interest to anyone beyond two or three 
personal friends.” He does, however, grant the addressee the right to “allow 
such amiable persons as Mrs Barlow, Hurlburt, Marble or, perhaps, Hay to 
read it.” 7 

In his ruminations on the value of his work Harrisse swung from optimism 
to pessimism. “Such a vast compendium of historical, biogrpahical, biblio- 
graphical and geographical data,” he reflected, “exhumed from numberless 
books and manuscripts dispersed among foreign libraries and repositories or 
archives, which few can afford to explore; while all the facts thus brought 
to light are sifted, analysed, set forth and made to converge into condensed 
statements bearing exclusively upon a subject of such paramount impor- 
tance as the history of transatlantic discoveries, must, surely, be of service 
to some one!” (Epistola 159). On the other hand, there was the gnawing 
thought that perhaps no one really cared about history or the past. In a book 
sent him by Renan, the latter said there were forebodings of an age when 


28 Epistola i; Pascal Pensées {(Brunschvicg, ed) 541. 


27 Epistola i, ti. John Hay (1838-1905). Marble is the editor of the World mentioned above 
(note 19). Hurlburt is evidently the “Hurlbert of the World” on p 123 of Travels in Egypt 
(December 1880 to May 1891) ed Jean Capart (Brooklyn Museum 1936). 
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no one would care about the past ™® — a sombre thought, reminiscent of 
some of the pronouncements of Henry Adams.” If that be so, thought Har- 
risse, “that’s an end, of course, of the science of history; and works treating 
of a subject henceforth so vain and idle, are necessarily destined to find soon 
their resting place in the wastebasket” (160). 

Yet it was difficult to imagine that Humanity could “possibly sever entirely 
the links which connect it with the past, or thrust out of its cogitations the 
sum of historical events which have fed the human mind so long, and in- 
spired Religion, Poetry, Politics, Literature everywhere and at all times!” 
In the end the optimistic vision prevails. Opposed to history “factories” and 
to the mere production of compendia in bulk, he looks forward to historians 
and thinkers capable of synthesis. These will, of course, be few. Their work 
will be “neither bulky nor difficult to read, yet complete” (161, 164). While 
such work, he ruefully reflects, will supersede his, the critics will (he adds 
hopefully) “perhaps consider my efforts with greater indulgence than our 
contemporaries, and even detect in certain parts of my works inklings of 
the method which they were destined to adopt” (165). 


28 Epistola 160. Renan’s insistance on the historical character of Man first appears in the 1848 
version of L’Avenir de la Science (published 1890). It reappears in the 1852 and the revised 
1868 edition of his Acerroés e l Averroisme. However, the book to which Harrisse must refer —— 
and which he most likely received — was the Dialogues et fragments philosophiques (1876). 
This contains “Les Sciences de la Nature et les Sciences Historiques. Lettre à M. Marcelin 
Berthelot. Dinard près Saint-Malo, août 1863.” Here he declares that there will come a time 
when zoology will become historical —- instead of merely descriptive (163); that the various 
sciences will combine to bring out of obscurity the period of our planet’s history during which 
time man came into being (164). With clues from Berthelot and Bunsen, Renan goes on to 
state that “Chemistry thus becomes the history of the most remote period in the world — the 
history of the foundation of the molecule” (171). For Renan, the order of reality reveals a devel- 
opment in time. Within this, the historic period, which began to dawn in Egypt, takes in about 
6000 years. Of these only 3000 find some conscious succession and 300 or 400 years display a 
full awareness of the entire planet and of total humanity (176). In short, our so-called 
is a history of the last hour, as it were. Renan calls progress a necessary hypothesis (i.e. the 
impulse towards progress). Without progress, time remains eternally sterile. The passage from 
animality to humanity represents a forfeit: a sudden emergence from a paradisiac state into one 
of war, love, and hatred (54). If one asks why this primitive harmony was broken, Renan 
answers: the desire to be, the thirst for awareness. The ideal appears as a deific principle of 
evolution — as the prime motor of the universe. — But there is a danger. “It is to be feared 
that the human brain might be crushed by its own weight, and that there might come a moment 
when its very progress be its decadence, as comes to pass in an equation which carries in its 
own expression its latitude, its maximum. Thus one can foresee an age of decline, a Middle 
Ages without the sequence of a Renaissance, when no one will any longer understand an 
osophy which is in any way enlightened, and when the Celestial Mechanics of Laplace wil 
an unintelligible book” (66). ït is this passage which most Hkely attracted the attention of 
Harrisse (even as it did Henry Adams) ad which he paraphrased from memory. 


29 Max I. Baym The French Education of Henry Adams (Columbia University Press 1951) 88; 
Henry Adams “The Tendency of History” The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma (New 
York 1949) passim; Clarence King Catastrophism and the Evolution of Environment: An 
Address delivered at the Sheffield Scientific School [Yale] on its 31*t Anniversary. June 26th 
1877, p 7 et passim. 
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The Epistola is important on several counts. No full-scale biography of 
Harrisse can be undertaken without reference to this document. In it are 
to be found direct as well as oblique references to the period in which his 
chief activities took place, the personalities (some of them culture-heroes) 
who touched his life and in whose lives he, in turn, played a rôle. The docu- 
ment is resonant with the tones and overtones of nineteenth-century his- 
toriography, and the figures that appear in its pages — Henri Martin, Hypo- 
lyte Taine, Renan, Guizot, Hauréau, Ranke, Winsor — recur frequently in 
twentieth-century historical writing as well. The monumental work of John 
Boyd Thacher in 1903, described by Dr Adams as “probably the best work 
on Columbus in English,” is dedicated to Henry Harrisse and full of praise 
for “that indefatigable and erudite scholar.” 3° 


American visitors to the reading room of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
[writes Thacher] will do well to gaze at desk 17, at which has been done 
much of the work of this indefatigable writer, easily the foremost of 
American historians. Seventy-five historical works relating to the early 
history of America have come from his pen, and yet no American library 
embraces the half thereof. It is a commentary on the reward of labor. 
(mm 253) 


From a literary and philosophical point of view the document here pre- 
sented is significant for its references to a commerce of minds in which Har- 
risse participated: allusions to the correspondence of Flaubert, George Sand, 
Taine (and to the latter’s De [Intelligence and other works), to the philo- 
sophic ideas of Descartes, to Adolphe Franck’s Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Philosophiques (in which some fifty French savants had a hand). 

The student of Franco-American cultural relations will find his curiosity 
aroused by historiographic references to Martin and Guizot in relation to 
American history and to such figures as Henry Vignaud and Mary Louis 
Booth; by philosophic allusions to Descartes and the incursion of Cartesian- 
ism in America; by Harrisse’s interest in Taine, pointing to William James's 
later interest in De [Intelligence; by remarks alerting American readers to 
Renan’s work in religion, philology, and literature; to Dumas (père et fils) 
Flaubert, and Sand. 

The Epistola is, of course, most important for Columbists and American- 
ists. To enter the domain of Columbian controversial literature is still to find 


80 John Boyd Thacher Christopher Columbus: His Life, His Work, His Remains . . . (New York 
1903, 3 vols); R. G. Adams The Case of the Columbus Letter: An address prepared for the Wash- 
ington Square College Book Club of New York University (New York 1939) 29. 
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oneself in a selva oscura from which there is no visible exit. That some paths 
within it do exist is due considerably to the work of Harrisse. To read his 
Epistola is to encounter a man of imagination and learning who was driven 
by the “demon of the absolute” to build laboriously and step by step a 
thoroughfare of learning in memory of one who himself was driven by crea- 
tive genius to give the world not only a new continent but a new vision of 
life. The works of Harrisse, now available in many leading libraries of the 
world, will presently be opened with renewed zeal and curiosity.®! | 


81 For their facilitation of my work, I am grateful to the following staff members of the Brooklyn 
College Library: Alex Preminger, Ann Cassell, Paul Dickinson, Blanche Vitrogan; and in 
particular to Mr James Gibson (inter libeey Loan) and to Professor Emeritus Percy Matenko. 
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THE EPISTOLA 


Eprror’s Nore: Superior letters (representing various markings in the manuscript) 
indicate the notes written by Harrisse on facing verso pages. Arabic numerals have 
been used for my own supplementary notes. — M I.B. 


Paris, 30 rue Cambacérés 
January 24 1884 
To Samuel L. M. Barlow, Esqr. 
New York City 


My dear Friend 


I send you herewith the long rigmarole which I wrote against time, and to kill 
it, whilst I was at Divonne last Summer, 

Never before have I thought or written so much about my precious self, and 
must say that the constant repetition of the pronoun of the first person has made 
me perfectly sick at heart. As Pascal says: “Le moi est odieux? } 

But as there is no likelihood that I shall soon find a Boswell, I had to go through 
the performance myself. 


fe" Recollect that the accompanying Epistola is not to be printed, — at least in 
my lifetime, if ever. 

The reasons are obvious. Its contents cannot afford the slightest [ii] interest 
to any one beyond two or three personal friends; and the style is a sort of gib- 
berish, written “with a running pen,” which without considerable emendations 
would appear ridiculous in print. 

I shall expect the manuscript to remain always in your family — I was going to 
say among its heirlooms! — and beg that no one be allowed to take a copy of 
it. You may, however, allow such amiable persons as Mrs. Barlow, Hulburt, Marble 
and, perhaps, Hay to read it.? 

Yours ever 


Henry Harrisse 


[I] Divonne, Department of Ain, in France, August 5” 1883. 
My dear Barlow 


You can scarcely imagine a finer country. Back of me the sombre Iure moun- 
tains; in front, the lake of Geneva and Mont Blanc; on every side, verdant hills, 
rolling prairies, foaming torrents, and such noble trees! 

I get up very early, walk about ten miles, and then plunge into icy water. This 
I do twice a day. The rest of the time I muse, think and dream of the past. 


1 A mistake: see Introduction, above, note 26. In B.A.V. (p iti) Harrisse quotes Pascal’s “Préface 
sur le Traité du Vide” (Pensées, Fragments, etc, 1844 1 98): “. . . non seulement chacun des 
hommes s'avance de jour en four dans les sciences, mais tous les hommes ensemble y font un 
continuel progrès, à mesure que l'univers vieillit. — This proposition implies a progress achieved.” 
4 Harrisse kept up a warm friendship with Mrs Alice T. Barlow until the time when William D. 
Shipman app him on Nov 2 1889 of her death on the 21st of October at the family summer 
residence in Glen Cove (MS letter at Clements Library). 
For Hulburt, Marble, and Hay, see Introduction, note 27. 
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So as not to be tempted to do any work, I have ordered that no proof-sheets be 
sent to Divonne, and brought no books with me; but I am so accustomed to scribble 
that time hangs [27] heavily on my hands. 

Naturally enough, my meditations refer chiefly to the occupations which have 
engrossed nearly my whole time for the last twenty years. Let us talk the matter 
over, It will be the first time since we blended our efforts in a truly Quixotic under- 
taking. 

Yes, twenty years have now elapsed since I first ventured to knock at your door 
on Fifth Avenue, begging leave to examine an original edition of Peter Martyr's 
Decades.® 

My mind then was very much perplexed. A few years before, whilst yet a 
youngster, being anxious to read law, and not possessing even ten dollars to my 
name, I had sought and obtained a sort of chair in the North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, which then boasted of a law school. 

[3*] My professional duties compelled me to attend church every Sunday, and 
hear a Presbyterian sermon. On a certain occasion, the pulpit talk was about the 
certitude exclusively derived from our inner nature, or something to that effect, 
and it seemed to me that the preacher misunderstood altogether the bearing of 
the famous cogito ergo sum, which constituted his text.t When I returned home I 
investigated the point, and discovered to my great surprise, that Descartes had 
never been translated into English. I was then wholly under the influence of 
Cousin’s lectures,® and, in the discharge of what I considered my duty, I at once 
set to work, After a constant labour of three years, I succeeded in making a com- 
plete version of Descartes’s metaphysical works, controversies and correspond- 
ence, [4*] to which I added a history of the Cartesian Philosophy in England,® 
and critical abstracts from Leibniz, Spinoza and Mallebranche: — 3200 closely 
written pages! * Unfortunately or fortunately, Bohn» of London and Little and 
Brown of Boston had respectfully but firmly declined to undertake the publica- 
tion thereof, the latter on the wise plea that it would not pay, and the former, for 


2 The Philosophical Works of René Descartes containing his Discourse on Method, Metaphysical 
Meditations, with all the Objections of Arnauld, Hobbes, Gassendi and others, and the Replies 
of Descartes; Treatise on the Passions of the Soul; Principles of Philosophy; Rules for the Con- 
duct of the Mind; Search of Truth; his Esthetics and Philosophical Correspondence. Now first 
collected and literally translated from the original French and Latin into English, with a Pre- 
liminary Discourse on the Cartesian Philosophy, a History of the Cartesian School of Meta- 
physics in England, and a Life of Descartes, By Henry Harrisse A.M. (sic!) 

I give you the title in full, so that should you per chance find it (or what is left of it) in the 
basket of some rag picker you may recognize it. 


b Mr. Bohn’s letter is dated August 34 1858. I have it still, but don’t recollect what has become 
of the one Little and Brown sent me. Both epistles were rather polite. 


8 Peter Martyr (1457?~1526) born in Arona, Italy; first historian of America. The Decades are 

parts of his History of the New World. 

4 See Introduction, note 25. 

5 Victor Cousin Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good tr by O. W. Wight with 

Appendix on French Art (New York 1866). 

6 For such a history see Marjorie Nicolson “The Early Stage of Carteslanism in England” Studies 

in Philology xxvi (July 1929); sper P. Lam t “The Role of Descartes in 17th Century 
of Ideas ed 


England” in Studies in the History y the Dept of Philosophy of Columbia Univer- 
sity (1935) n 
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the reason that his edition of Kant’s Kritik of Pure Reason, to which my Descartes 
was a fellow, did not sell. 

Beginning to perceive that I never would find editors and readers for works of 
that description, I threw my MS. into the waste basket, where some of it lies still, 
the rest having been used to light up fires with; and soon afterwards made a 
funeral pile of an elaborate disquisition on the Limits of the Philosophy of [5*] 
History, which was nearly complete. Thus did the world lose a luminous exposi- 
tion of the law that “mankind moves not within a circle but in a spiral.” T 

The sacrifice was rendered somewhat easier by the untoward discovery that in 
studying metaphysics pen in hand, my faith in the reality of ontological truths, 
so called, had completely vanished. I was not even far from believing that they 
were only concepts and expressions which we receive and pay back unconsciously 
without ever pausing seriously to ascertain their intrinsic worth, — as certain 
people do sometimes with spurious coins. 

Believing, as I did, that it was a waste of time to cogitate on the subject of 
philosophy, I should have dismissed the matter from my thoughts, and turned my 
attention towards something of [6*] a more tangible character: — writing law 
books, for instance. My impression is that I would have found the task relatively 
easy, and, certainly, more profitable in every point of view than the labours to 
which I afterwards devoted so much time ae energy. I nevertheless continued 
to apply myself to cogitations akin to those I had deemed worthless; but, with the 
exception of a succinct history of Plato and of his philosophy, (penned to please 
a New York lady with whom I used to read the Phaedo and Phaedrus,) and an 
article on Schopenhauer’s Categoric Imperative, published, I believe in the N. Y. 
Evening News, and which gave such fits to poor George Augustus Sala, I rarely 
wrote again on such subjects.® 

The thought then struck me that history afforded yet a field of investigations, 
provided an [7"] attempt was made to ascertain the degree of precision which 
might be imparted to the narrative of events, and the description of historical 
characters. 

The life and career of Christopher Columbus seemed a fit subject to commence 
with. Critical historians had not yet tried their hand on him; documents were 
plentiful and their variety was such that I might hope by patient analyses ê and 
judicious comparisons to succeed in separating the grain from the chaff. The notes 
and extracts I had gathered in the course of this laborious investigation attracted 


¢ No: Hurlburt tells me that it was in the Commercial Advertiser, of which he was then the 
chief editor. 


d Do we not say in the plural, hypotheses, analyses? 


T Harrisse seems aware of Vico, perhaps through Michelet. The cyclist theory goes back to the 
ancients. As an image of progress, the spiral theory is implicit in it. Thus, in Vico’s thought, the 
Corsi are intimately related to the Ricorsi. The motion of progress is either up or down, — hence 
the spiral course ( ee never remaining on the same sista): As one familiar with the Roman- 
tic school, which ba absorbed Vico through Michelet, Harrisse was aware of all this. As the 
pee Professor A. Wm. Salomone put it to me with much good humor, in capsular form: 
very cyclist is a crypto-spiralist. 
8 The Harrisse collection at the Library of Congress contains a MS: “Plato. His Life and Phi- 
losophy (written for and at the request of Mrs, X in 1863).” In the back is a printed list of 
Plato’s works, including French editions. Another MS is entitled “Ecrits de H. H. (Mes Premiers 
articles): Schopenhauer / Rabelais / Philosophy etc.” 
“Schopenhauer’s Categoric Imperative” is obviously a confusion with Kant'’s. 
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your attention, and innocently thinking that they deserved to be printed, you sent 
them to the Riverside press. It is in this unexpected manner, and without malice 
prepense, that our gorgeous Notes on Columbus were gotten up. 


[8] August 6th. 

Now, the Notes on Columbus are to me a source of deep regrets, — almost of 
remorse, I should never have consented to waste your liberal means and the skill 
of such a printer as Houghton on so indifferent a compilation. One may say of it 
what the sailor remarked of a certain Broadway belle: “The rigging is better than 
the hull.” I ought to have employed your money and my time on a Corpus of 
Columbus’s own writings, with historical notes. My only excuse is that then I was 
a mere tyro in that line, and did not know any better. 

I had scarcely finished reading Peter Martyr, Oviedo ® and the documents in the 
admirable collection of Navarrete,!° when I found that the character of Colum- 
bus, both as a man and a discoverer, could [9*] not be fully understood without 
first possessing an adequate knowledge of the main facts connected with the his- 
tory of scientific thoughts and aspirations, as well as political and economical 
necessities in the XV Century. It was also necessary to know the details ° of the 
discovery of the New World, its precedents, motives, original conceptions, at- 
tempts, geographical results and consequences, not only before and at the time 
of the great Genoese navigator, but even until the Atlantic and Pacific coasts had 
been entirely discovered and surveyed. At some future time, I shall explain why 
facts which occurred nearly a half a century after the death of Columbus need 
be known to judge his inner motives and the importance of his achievement. 

The first step in an investigation of this character is, of course, to draw up a 
list of works germane [10°] to the subject. Gradually as I was diving into the 
matter, I discovered books which contained facts or allusions that had escaped 
the attention of bibliographers; and, before I knew it, side by side with my his- 
torical summing up (which was a private undertaking not destined to see the 
light) there sprung up a regular Bibliotheca Americana. 

The bibliographical memoranda I had collected would be worked into a com- 
pendium which was really wanted. At least you thought so, and at your suggestion 
I put the whole into shape. 

As I had never done anything of the kind before, and possessed no model, I 
proposed to frame the sort of bibliographical work I would have been glad to 
find at the outset of my historical investigations. 


[11™] August 7th. 

I shall not attempt to describe the B.A.V. — Let the book speak for itself; but I 
must be id to explain the difficulties which laid in my way, and that no 
one seems ever to have suspected. 

Usually, when a writer compiles a bibliography, the books he intends to describe 
are all set before his eyes. In reality he has only to stretch forth his hand to find 


e As set forth in the original documents. 


9 Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo (1478-1557). As a page of the young Prince John, son of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he was at Barcelona in April 1493 when Columbus was received by the 
sovereigns on his return from the first voyage. His chief work was the History of the Indies. In 
his Summario (1526) he describes the natural history of the Indies (Thacher 1 231). 


10 Martin Fernandez de Navarrete is not to be confused with Rodrigo de Navarrete, librarian of 
Ferdinand Columbus’ library. 
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the elements of his undertaking, the main part of his task being already achieved 
by a previous knowledge of the existence of the works, and their very presence 
on his table or on the shelves of the library where he has been permitted to work 
at liberty. 

To complete the list, he has also at his elbow all the special catalogues or bibli- 
oat from which he may extract the titles [12"] of books he has not been 
able to examine himself. 

The B.A.V. is a description of works relating to America, published between 
the years 1493 and 1551, At the time when I wrote it, the most complete bibli- 
ography of Americana was Ternaux’s, which, for the corresponding period gives 
58 titles! On the other hand, the richest collection of books on America, Mr. 
Lenox’s, boasted in my days of 111 works published before the year 1551; of which, 
however, I never was permitted to see but a dozen. 

Now, without counting the numerous descriptions clustered around every 
prominent name and subject, forming thus especial bibliographies: — a B. Colom- 
biana, a B. Vespucciana, a B. Cortesiana, a B. Magellicana, a B. Pizarriana, 
a B. Ecclesiastica, a B. Typographica, [13"] and a B. Iuridica, do you know how 
many elaborate mentions and descriptions of works relating to America pub- 
lished before the year 155] are set forth in the B.A.V. and its Additamenta? Four 
hundred and sixty (460). That is, nearly three hundred more titles than had been 
given before as americana. Not one of my generous critics ever thought of asking 
where those 300 new titles came from. Yet, the question was worth being inquired 
into, I am surel 

A number of these mentions were gathered from booksellers[’] catalogues or 
general bibliographies. Mr. Howland, too, sent me several from the British 
Museum, but a majority of those titles sprung from original investigations and 
arduous labors under painful and humiliating difficulties, the [14"] remembrance 
of which makes me shudder to this day. 

These heretofore undescribed americana bore no external marks which could 
betray their pertinency, and no bibliographer or historian suspected that they 
belonged to this class of books. Do you realize the amount of reading and investi- 
gations in all branches of Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French and German litera- 
tures which such researches imply? You see now only the results, but let me tell 
you that no miner working in your Georgia placers ever turned over as many 
shovels of earth and refuse before alighting upon a lump of ore, as I have handled 
dusty folios to find a name, a date or a mere allusion. 

The labor, however, would have been comparatively easy, had I enjoyed the 
run of a large [15"] library, — the Astor, for instance, or been permitted to 
ensconce myself, somewhat like a rat in a Dutch cheese, first in one alcove, then 
in another, according to the demands of my inquiries. Unfortunately, the librar- 
ians with whom I vainly expostulated, never would consent to communicate to 
me more than one or two volumes of reference at a time, which it took them about 
an hour each to find. It was like feeding an elephant with a teaspoon. These 
enlightened custodians did not seem to be aware that in certain bibliograhical 
researches you rarely can tell before hand the works which will lead to those con- 


11 Henry Ternaux-Compans Bibliothèque Américaine ou Catalogue des Ouvrages relatifs à 


l'Amérique qui ont paru depuis sa découverte fusqu’d Fan 1700 (Paris 1837), listed in B.A.V. 
p xdi. 
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taining the information required. Here, more especially does the saying “Books 
open books” apply. The hunter may know the kind of game he wants to kill, but 
[16"] it would be asking too much of him to describe before he starts out the 
precise color and length of ears and tail of the rabbit he may chance to shoot. 
They thought I was demented when in reply to their question: “Tell us the book 
you want,” I, having exhausted my list of authorities, used to reply from outside 
the railing: “I don’t know, let me in to find out; — Sam Barlow will stand security 
that I shan’t steal anything.” On one occasion, was I not even compelled to go 
expressly to Boston to consult the eleven volumes of Panzer, together!“ 

But let it be said to the credit of the great City Library of Boston, although I 
was a perfect stranger to its keepers, they not only brought before me the entire 
series, but actually [177] sent the eleven volumes to my hotel, so that I might work 
at night. These are things not to be forgotten; and you may rest assured that some 
day or other, the City Library of Boston will be rewarded for its liberality towards 
me.‘ 

The private collectors in New York, as a rule, enjoyed also the breadth of views 
which has rendered the Astor so dear to me. You recollect, no doubt, Mr. Barnard, 
who possessed a book worth about $2 which I wanted to consult. “Bring me first 
an introduction and guarantee from two well known citizens of New York,” said 
he in reply to my request. Yet, this Mr. Barnard was the superintendent of public 
education in the Empire State! I am sorry you destroyed his letter. The cus- 
todians of [18"] the Medicis library at Florence in the XVI® century were more 
hospitable. To be sure, they kept their books chained to the desk, — as you can 
see to this day —, but every reader could consult them and all of them at leisure. 

Thus did I go from public to private libraries, from bookstores to bookstalls, 
from colleges to schools, from churches to chapels, almost from door to door, 
humbly asking that books be shown to me, certainly as I never would have con- 
sented to beg a morsel of bread to keep from starving. 

When I had been so fortunate as to discover the traces of a book germane to 
the subject, the next step was to find the book itself; — first, in order to know 
what was in it, (as I had not lost sight of my original purpose, ) then to secure a 
[19"] faithful description to insert in our incipient B.A.V. 

After great hesitations, I would sometimes venture to address a sort of petition 
to Mr. James Lenox, to ascertain whether, per chance, he did not possess the book. 
If he replied that he did, I would pen a second epistle asking leave to see it. Then 
came another answer fixing the day and hour, — and no postponement on account 
of the weather. 

I well recollect. We were in the midst of a very snowy and dismal winter. The 
hour appointed was usually nine in the morning. sapere by making such 
a request I had not forfeited the privileges belonging to a white man, I would rush 


£ May 10, 1884. In the box containing the copies of the C.C. (just out) which I had printed 
expressly for Mrs. Barlow and yourseif, I have added one of my Corte-Real maps entire (of 
which the Georgr. depart. of the Paris National Library is the only public instit. that has a copy 
not cut in sixes) for the said City Library which you will please forward to its address. _ 

It ain’t much, to be sure, but the document may prove useful to the Institution, as it gives the 
earliest delineation of the northern coast of the United States. 


12 Georg Wolfgang Franz Panzer (1729-1805). Annales Typographici ab artis inventae origine 
ad annum 1586 (Norimbergae, 1793-1803) 11 vols. Vols 6-11 cover the years 1501-36 and are 
still particularly valuable. 
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up the steps of Mr. Lenox’s palatial mansion on Fifth Avenue, and ring the bell. 
After waiting a long [20°] while, my feet soaking in the melting snow, I would 
hear all on a sudden a grub voice hollow from under the front steps: “What are 
doing up there? That airt the door, — come down!” It was the servant thus 
gently summoning me, — in the style he would have employed to recall the 
boot-black or the milk boy — to enter a kind of cellar. Being ushered into a 
spacious kind of pantry, Mr. Lenox, a middle-size, replete, old man, with a black 
cap, white hair and gold spectacles, standing up and silent, after examining my 
credentials, would say to me, sternly and invariably: — “Here, Sir, is the book 
you have asked to see.” And, sure enough, in the center of a large table, there 
stood the very book “grand, gloomy and [21"] peculiar, wrapped in the solitude of 
its own individuality,” — literally. 

You may well imagine that I lost no time in examining it, the owner, meanwhile, 
watching closely all my moves, and, after ten minutes, exhibiting subdued but 
unquestionable signs of impatience. I would hurry up taking notes, and retire, 
with no end — on my part! — of thanks and salutations. This encouraging scene 
was renewed five or six times. Never did this eminent collector, who knew what I 
was about, say: “Do you want to see any other book, — I have another edition of 
the same work,” or “Come upstairs, I will show you my library.” Had he made 
such a strenuous effort, it would have saved me months and months of researches 
and work; [22] many of the mistakes which mar the B.A.V. might have also 
been avoided. Afterwards, Mr. Lenox pronounced the Bibliotheca Americana 
Vetustissima “a monument”; but if he ever contributed parcels of mortar to build 
it, these were mighty few and far between. 


August 8th. 

When the manuscript was at last ready, a new difficulty sprung up. How, where 
and by whom to have it printed? 

You volunteered to pay, and did actually foot up the bills, although fully aware 
that the undertaking would prove a dead loss; but even then it was no easy mat- 
ter to find a printer willing and competent to undertake the job. 

[23°] 313 titles in five or six different languages, to print in black-letter, italics 
and capitals, with their peculiar signs and paleographic abbreviations; nearly 
5,000 footnotes and references, and I don’t know how many quotations in the 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, French and German of the XVI° century, besides an 
appendix in the Venetian dialect, and a text black with dates and foreign names, 
was an undertaking which had not yet been attempted in New York. Bradstreet, 
or rather, Hoffman, for the novelty of the thing, consented to try. 

Now, I honestly confess that I rarely open the B.A.V. without detecting a typo- 
graphical error or two: — the margins of my own copy are literally covered with 
corrections; — [24] — besides the misprints to which certain critics continue to 
call my attention in the genteel, impartial and generous manner you know. But 
one should take into consideration that the B.A.V. was not printed in such print- 
ing offices as the Clarendon or Chiswick, where they employ typographers and 
proof-correctors of extraordinary abilities, broken to this kind of L and super- 
vised by foremen who are themselves excellent scholars. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to obtain a book free from blemishes when 
you entrust it to such printers; — as you can see from our Notes on Columbus 
printed by Houghton and corrected by Miss Harris (I think that is her name) 
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without a single mistake. The B.A.V., on the [25°] other hand bears the imprint 
of an office heretofore exclusively employed in issuing a kind of newspaper and 
commercial reports, with a type setter skilful and active, but who had never done 
anything of the kind before, and knew no other language than his own; whilst 
the proof corrector was a former old field school teacher, full of zeal, but speak- 
ing and reading English only. They did their best, and considering all the facts, 
the time and place, the B.A.V., not withstanding its imperfections, may be termed 
a typographical wonder, which does the printers employed in getting it up the 
greatest credit. True it is that a part of the blame arising from these misprints and 
mistakes rests with the author, who after all, is expected to revise the proof sheets. 
Many of these I corrected myself, but fatigue and the first touch of sore-eyes 
rendered [26*] it necessary to entrust a part of the revision and the entire index 
to friends who, let it be said, made a Mess of their task. [257] In a certain footnote 
the printer instead of “the Ander Schiffahrt or 2d voyage,” read “Ander Schiffahrt’s 
2d voyage.” Then, the index maker, mistaking Schiffahrt for a ear name, booked 
unhesitatingly: “Schiffahrt (Ander).” This oversight is certainly ludicrous, but I 
am loth to think it sufficient to damn for all times to come a work of the importance 
of the Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima. It is exactly as if I were to deem abso- 
lutely worthless the historical disquisitions of the American Antiquarian Society 
because its Council, in its fifty-third Annual Report, speaks ® of “the unfortunate 
expedition of Hall and Grafton”, ignoring apparently that there have never been 
navigators of that name, and that Hall was simply a chronicler whose work was 
reprinted by Grafton.® 

tae, cont’d] As to the mistakes in certain titles, it is well for those who possess 
or have the free use of the books which they describe, to boast of their impecca- 
bility in this respect, and charge the B.A.V. with mortal sins on that account. I 
wish those critics had been in my place to see what perfection they would have 
attained under similar circumstances; how their request to take home an original 
Paesi 18 or Vespuccius to compare it over again at leisure first with the proof sheet, 
then with the revise, and again with a new proof, would have been greeted by 
amateurs, Mr. Lenox, for instance! 

But even if the B.A.V. contained twenty times as many [27*] misprints and 
blunders as my critics and myself have detected, what of it! Is the honest and 
desinterested purpose of the book or its usefulness impaired thereby? 

Certainly, perfect exactitude in the transcription of titles and in collations is 
highly desirable, and the bibliographer who attains it, whatever may be the facili- 
ties he has enjoyed in the prosecution of his work deserves great credit, for it is 
a task much more difficult to accomplish than people generally believe. But, after 
all, the faithful rendering of a title is merely mechanical and of secondary impor- 
tance in a book like the B.A.V. which is not exclusively bibliographical. 

Just look at it, and you will see that the work is also a biographical, geographical 
and critical compendium of the History of America for the first [28] fifty years of 
its discovery. Nor are those very titles so badly printed as not to esl Ea well 
read and recognized. Really it seems hard that a vast encyclopedical composition, 


g Cambridge, 1866, page 31. 
h See my Cabot, pages 24-25. 


13 Paesi Nouamente Retrouati (Vicenza 1507). Contains printed accounts of the first 3 voyages of 
Columbus. The work is divided into 6 books. Thacher (1 398) gives a short summary of each book. 
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prepared conscienciously, at the price of such efforts and sacrifices should be held 
to ridicule because the printer been so unfortunate as to insert a v where 
there should be a ż, a d in the place of a q, or the author omitted in his description 
to mention “an invaluable blank leaf.” 

One of the first effects of the B.A.V. was to enhance the pecuniary value of 
books relating to America, and to rae their commercial sphere, in disclosing 
many works of the kind, setting forth their historical importance and creating a 
demand still greater for that class of books. It may [29°] be said consequently that 
booksellers more than anybody else have been benefitted by our publication. A 
priori one would suppose that prompted by gratitude they treated the B.A.V. 
gently. Far from it! Their mode of action is about as follows. If they have a copy 
of the B.A.V. for sale, it is “a great book.” If they seek a high price for some rare 
americanum, the B.A.V. is eagerly brought forward to bolster their demand. If 
neither, then it is not worth shucks! Meanwhile several of the very individuals 
who sleep with the book under their pillow, seize every occasion to give it a kick. 

A certain fact which is not calculated to detract from the peculiar merit of the 
B.A.V. is the following: 

Encouraged by the high prices which undescribed americana [30"] now com- 
mand, booksellers in Germany, Italy, Holland and France have instituted 
researches everywhere in the hope of finding books which they could catalogue 
with the mention: “not described in the B.A.V.” Seventeen years have now elapsed 
since the latter was first published, and eleven since Tross issued the Additions. 
Do you know how many Americana printed before 1551, not mentioned by me, 
the efforts combined of that multitude of booksellers, all goaded on by the legiti- 
mate hope of lucre, — the incentive par excellence —, have succeeded in ferret- 
ting out in so many years? 

Just fourteen, of which twelve contain only a brief and unimportant allusion. 

I can do better! 4 


[317] August 10th 

This kind of epistolary disquisition on the rise, decline and fall of the B.A.V. 

would not be complete without the addition of a few lines concerning its financial 
history. 
We had discovered in the inner recesses of a dark store, not far from the old 
post office, a sort of second hand book seller, cynical, lazy and thoroughly dis- 
honest, but well versed in eee Although he had never P back a 
goodly sum of money spontaneously loaned by you to get him out of the sheriffs 
hands, we thought of giving him another lift. 

It was agreed that he should appear as the publisher of the B.A.V., and start a 
subscription list; which he immediately did. Our first [32] prospectus, dated 
November 15* 1865, stated that the book would be issued at $10 for the small 
paper copies. The work having grown on my hands, and attained double its in- 
tended size, on July 1*t 1866, we increased the price to $15. Many of the original 
subscribers refused, on that account to stick to their subscription; others paid 
neither $10 nor $15, and kept the book nevertheless; one of these, a highly respect- 
able New England gentleman, thought fit to blackguard us besides. 


J After I peg out, they will have a chance to increase their stock of undescribed Americana, by 
consulting my own interleaved copy of the B.A.V. and Add., both of which with the rest of my 
works and MSS. I have bequeathed to the Paris National Library. 
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On the very day fixed for the issuing of the B.A.V. we were surprised to learn 
that copies in any numbers could be had in a certain Nassau Street basement, 
25% cheaper than the subscription price. This early and highly promising piece of 
[33"] intelligence, though wholly unintelligible to you and myself was true in 
every respect. Our grateful and delicate publisher being hard up, had devised an 
ingenious way of raising the wind. First, he made up a long list of subscribers; 
second, he fancied they had paid their subscriptions; he then charged you with 
the commission on those fanciful sales, and paid himself with copies of the B.A.V., 
which he at orice and silently sold to Sabin at a great discount. 

Thus, did the B.A.V. become a drug in the market from the start. And to-day, 
August 10th, in the year of our Lord 1883, after seventeen years of a wretched 
existence, our miserable edition of 450 copies, (only one half of which was ever 
offered fairly to the public, and almost [34"] at cost price, ) is not yet out of print.* 

This, however, was the mere question of dollars and cents, which, after paying 
all the bills, you quietly dismissed from your mind. But, what was my position at 
the time; to what extent could I thus waste nearly two years of my life and all my 
thoughts and efforts? Is it that I pe to acquire celebrity? My name does not 
even appear on the title-page, and I knew full well that at best the B.A.V. never 
could muster over fifty readers in the world, half of whom disposed to believe 
that to compose such a work, only a pair of sharp scissors is needed. Was I then 
prompted by the expectation of making money? Even our publisher's novel list 
of subscribers held forth [35*] no such prospects, and time fully realised our expec- 
tations in this respect. 

Perhaps, judging from appearances one would think that I was a young man of 
independant means, or the son of some wealthy citizen who happened to prefer 
bibliographical pursuits to horse racing or the noble game of poker? 

Let us see. 

After I had been admitted to the bar in North Carolina, and raised the devil 
generally in the board of trustees and faculty of her University, by my strenuous 
efforts to improve its curriculum and pedagogical methods, according to a system 
of my own,' I resigned my position as a teacher, and repaired to Washington. My 
object was to obtain information as regards an eligible spot where to stick up my 
shingle, 

ae A. Douglas’s first [36] wife was a North Carolinian, from Rockingham, 
and through her family I had formed his acquaintance.'* He was constantly in 


k The remaining copies are now, January 2d, 1884, in charge of Ernest Leroux, publisher, 28 
rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

I su e you have received his and Reinwald’s account-current, sent together with a state- 
ment me, September 14th 1883. 


1 It is embodied in an Essay on the Literary institution best adapted, to the wants and interests 
of our country, printed at the expense of the Honb. W™. C. Preston, of S.C. 

You will find a copy of it, in a MS. volume — 4° stze — containing my scrimmage with the 
Faculty, which I placed on the lower shelf of the book case on your right hand side when you 
face the window, in the little room adjoining the black library, about two feet from the comer. 
Next to it is a bound volume containing a series of N. C. University catalogues and addresses: — 
both of which I gladly make you a present of. But I don’t want them to go with yr. library should 
you ever sell it. 


14 Stephen A. Douglas (1813-61). Judge Ilinois Supreme Court 1841. Member House of 
Representatives 1843-7. Senator 1847-61. Campai against Lincoln. Nominated for Presi- 
dent by Northern wing of Democratic Party. Drafted Kansas Nebraska bill. 
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search of young men to locate in Illinois, not so much for their own good as to 
suit his political purposes. “Go West, he used to say to candid youths, that is the 
very country to get rich and become famous. Nothing so easy. You first ascertain 
where on a projected line there is to be a railroad station. In advance even of the 
first newspaper and rum shop, you start a law office. In less than no time popu- 
lation flocks in from all parts of the world. You grow with the place which soon 
becomes a town, then a city; and the inhabitants, proud of your eloquence and 
talents send you to the Legislature. 

“Dive, my boy, dive into [37*] Political Economy; inscribe on your banner: 
Free Trade and Direct Taxation, and I shall see that you are soon afterward 
elected to Congress, When I am myself in the presidential chair, who knows but 
I shall not be develish glad to find men like you to enter my cabinet? In Kaskaskia 
and Kankakee there are many Canadian electors who thus far have neglected to 
vote oy ticket. You speak French fluently; come! You are the right sort of man I 
want!” ™ 

So, with $95 in my pocket, which constituted the balance of my savings as a pro- 
fessor pro tem in the Georgetown Jesuit’s College, where I had accepted to fill a 
chair until my fate was decided, I went to Chicago. 

I soon found that I had made a mistake. Douglas was a man who, never did 
anything [38"] for his friends; — it being wasting powder on game already 
bagged. But for an enemy he would stretch himself out to any extent. Besides, 
strange as it may seem, that man who then stood first and foremost among poli- 
ticians in the United States, and whose name was on every lips, had not influence 
enough in his own State to command even the election of a town clerk or the 
appointment of a constable, 

— We soon parted. 


August 11*, 

If Descartes, Leibniz, and Spinoza had not proved thus far of much use to me, 
the life and maxims of the latter taught me at least philosophy enough to make a 
virtue of necessity,” — and, I secured a desk in the office of the Justice of the 
Peace, [39°] opposite the market place. I leave it to you to guess how profitable, 
elevated and elevating was the kind of practice which I gathered in such a place. 

I devoted myself nevertheless to the study of my profession with zeal and 
perseverance. Unfortunately I have a kink in my head which always leads me to 
travel out of the docket. 

In studying the statutes of Ilinois, and comparing them with the general laws 
as condensed in Kent, I came to imagine that improvements could be introduced 
in those branches of jurisprudence which had sprung into existence among the 


m How I prefer Benjamin’s advice to me at that very time. He had two nephews of the name of 
Seixas, who were students in the N. C. University. Through them I inquired whether New 
Orleans did not offer a favourable field to me; expressing at the same time my apprehensions as 
to the great number of lawyers who were already established tn that city. 

He replied to me, “as to the large number of lawyers who exercise their profession in New 
Orleans, I can only answer what Daniel Webster said to me when expressing stmilar appre- 
pears gas Boston: “Come, — the lower floors are crowded, but there is plenty of room 
upstairs 


15 On the philosophers in question, see Harrisse in Southern Quarterly Review (July 1854) 337- 
347 sal His copy (in LC) bears this note: “C’est tiré de ma thèse pour le degré d’Artium 
magister H.H.” 
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English within the last century only, and of which many of our Statute laws were 
mere imitations or adaptations. 

The innovations introduced by Lord Mansfield pointed out [40*] the road to 
follow.!¢ Being convinced that laws must not be improvised, but need spring from 
the accumulated wisdom and exerience of ages, like the great Chief Justice, it is 
in Roman Jurisprudence that I thought of searching for tenets rae ape 
simpler and wiser, as I thought, than those which had been introduced at a com- 
paratively recent period in our Codes. 

Like all American law students my knowledge of Civil Law was exclusively 
derived from Gibbon’s famous 21st book.1? A Catholic priest loaned me several 
text books, and I soon went to work in earnest — most of the time in hotel par- 
lours, where I found at night the warmth and light which I could not afford to 
get in my room. Never did I study anythinig so assiduously, — as usual by my- 
self — and, apparently, to no earthly use. [41°] I must have been the only one of 
my species, outside of Louisiana, engaged in such outlandish pursuits. I made 
numerous analyses and attempts at synthesis, drew up many parallels and even 
framed Tp a general outline, but some how or other, never succeeded in bring- 
ing my efforts to a head. It may be that intense and periodical meditations about 
gaining $4 to pay my weeks board, prevented me from doing justice to the 
subject. At all events, the time I devoted to this presumptuous undertaking was 
not lost altogether, as I afterwards found when having come to Paris to practice 
law, it became necessary to make myself familiar with French Jurisprudence. I 
also ascribe to my study of the Civil Law, particularly its history, modifications 
and condition in the South of Europe, after the breaking [42°] up of the Lower 
Empire, my ability to derive from Genoese and Savonese legal documents of the 
XV‘ century, the points used in several important chapters of my Christophe 
Colomb, Meanwhile, it was all I could do to keep soul and body together. 

I tried to improve matters by writing for the newspapers. My articles in the 
Chicago Times and Tribune were read, but did not pay, and produced even 
results different from what I expected. Because I wrote on Art and Science my 
fellow citizens came to the conclusion that I was not a “practical man”. Several 
kindly invited me to their houses, others spoke favorably of my “attainments,” but 
none dreamt of entrusting a case to me. To sue on a note was, in their opinion, 
altogether beyond the scope of my intellect. 

At last, I began to detect [43] a glimpse of light. There was a suit pending 
between the Roman Catholic bishop of Chicago and the city about a corner lot. 
This involved a question of Ecclesiastical law, viz, to what extent the Right 
Reverend was the real party in interest, or something of the kind. Dick Merrick, 
whose brother had admitted me to the Bar in Washington, was kind enough to 
give me the case to prepare and argue. 

I had access to the Bishop’s library, and dived at once into canonical abilities 
and disabilities. How great was my zeal and how high were my hopes! The chance 
I longed after to make myself known, and reap the benefit of years of study and 
privations was at last offered to me. The court room would soon ring with the 


18 The Commentaries of an Kent (1763-1847), American jurist. The First Earl of Mansfield 
(1705-93) was Justice of England, 1756-88. 


17 Edward Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is divided into chapters, not books. 
Chapter 44 has references to Civil or Roman law, 
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sounds of my eloquence. In my dreams J saw the magnates of the Chicago Bar 
crowding around me, and listening [44°] with surprise and delight. The news- 
papers were reporting my speech, the clergy sang my praises and recommanded 
me from the pulpit to the faithful, while my adversaries were dumconfounded at 
the stream ae recondite authorities which flew from my lips. Of course, I won the 
case, and the unterrified Irish democracy, ever ready to recognize and reward 
merit, lavish upon me all the honors in their gift. 

The night preceeding the day fixed for the hearing of the case, I did not sleep a 
wink. Julius Cesar crossing the Rubicon was far less emotioned than myself as the 
hour approached for me to face the music. The strongest emotion I ever felt in my 
life was certainly when ascending the stairs of the Court-House. 

Judge Manierre sat on the wool sack; there was a clerk at the desk and a con- 
stable at the door, [45"] but nobody else in the room. I thought I had mistaken 
the hour and come too soon. The case, however, was called and His Honour 
requested me blandly to proceed. My throat was parched and I could scarcely 
articulate. I finally overcame my feelings and succeeded in uttering faintly an 
exordium prepared with uncommon pains. But as I went on, words, facts and 
arguments fell from my lips with increasing facility. I was beginning to have a 
pretty good opinion of myself, which, I fancied, the learned judge shared unmis- 
takably. Happening to look at him, to watch the effect of a quotation from Pirking 
which was certainly conclusive, I noticed that he kept his eyes constantly down. 
No, His Honour had not fallen asleep, — it being only 10 A.M., but he was quietly 
reading a newspaper spread on his knees! 

[46] I hurried the conclusion of my argument, handed him the brief, bowed 
respectfully, withddrew, — and lost the case. 

To make a long and doleful story short, I felt disheartened and perplexed. Is 
it that there was no room for me in this wide, wide world in general, and the 
United States in particular? I had done all that could be expected of a white man 
to carve out a position. I was clean, honest, and abstimious, worked hard, studied 
assiduously, went into society, hurt the feelings or prejudices of no one, took no 
parts in politics or religious controversies, and yet, I did not manage to make even 
a scanty living in a city like Chicago, where so many nondescripts basked in the 
sunshine of prosperity. 

I sometimes asked myself whether I was not like certain [47*] waltham watches: 
— the works inside are of perfect workmanship and in running order; but as 
when first winding it up the maker failed to set the hands at the right hour and 
minute, the watch continues to run without ever keeping time, and remains abso- 
lutely worthless. Now, since I was not smart enough to cure this defect, I deter- 
mined never to make any more plans for the future, and trust to luck. 

This wise resolve finally found its reward. On a sultry day, as I walked in the 
Brigg’s House to drink a glass of water, the clerk hailed me. He said, “We have 
here a fidgetty old gentleman who speaks a kind of gibberish that no one under- 
stands. There he is. Perhaps you can find out what he wants.” 

The aforesaid fidgetty old gentleman was the agent of a [48°] large Spanish 
bank, which had advanced untold sums of money to a sort of German wild cat, 
and received in payment a Chicago hardware store which had already gone 
through two or three fires, but, unphoenix like, without rising each time brighter 
and brighter from its ashes. 
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This providential traveller wanted a lawyer speaking Spanish, and he at once 
oe services. I overhauled the books of the firm, collected the outstand- 
ing claims, swapped the mass of rusty tools and nails for corner lots; and after 
settling the entire matter to his satisfaction, he proposed that I should remove to 
New York and become the legal correspondant of the Havana branch of the firm. 
I gladly accepted, blessed my star, and taking the first train, soon landed in New 
York. [49°] 


August 13. 

A kind hearted and aged lawyer, Mr. N. Dane Ellingwood, whose remembrance 
I will ever cherish, allowed me to take a desk in his office 51 Exchange Place, to 
the evident dislike of two young lawyers, one of whom called Da Costa, occupied 
already such a desk, whilst the other had an office adjoining. Both, the latter, par- 
ticularly, (who has since acquired a great reputation as a judge, under the name 
of Gunning S. Bedford") looked down upon me. 

Be that as it may, notwithstanding the shiny sign board which I caused to be 
affixed on each side of the street door, never, never, did I get a single case. I lived 
exclusively upon the monthly allowance granted me by my unique client. 

The means I derived from that source enabled me to look [50"] decent; but on 
Sundays alone could I afford to commit the extravagance of treating myself to 
two boiled eggs for breakfast. But as I drink nothing but water, and all I eat in a 
day can hold in the hollow of your hand, the privation was slight and not worth 
talking about. I occupied a small room in the N. Y. University Buildings, which, 
on two occasions, was visited by burglars, who robbed me of all I possessed. 

I am now a man of property, which I have acquired exclusively in the practice 
of my profession of barrister in Paris; but as I look back, I am loth to say that the 
faithful description I have just given of my doings and whereabouts indicated a 
very brilliant state of things, so far as my Exchequer was concerned,°® when you 
and myself alighted upon [51"] the bright idea of endowing the world with a 
Bibliotheca Americana. 


August 14, 

Soon after the publication of our book, my connection with the Spanish bank 
came to an untimely end. The Havana director absconded with the cash, and the 
house at Madrid suspended payments. I collected, nevertheless, what was due to 
me, including a contingent fee of $1,500. Rich beyond all e tions, I deter- 
mined to carry into execution a plan which I had long caressed in my dreams. 

Critical articles in the Southern Quarterly Review” on the Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Philosophiques and in the North American Review 4 on a series of French 


n J think he has been kicked out of the bench for some misdeed or other. 


© My clerical adversaries cannot realise that the author of the B.A.V. [and the like del] be 
otherwise than a rich man. Mr. Roselly de Lorgues, for instance, who cannot bear the sight of 
me because I have expressed a doubt about the alleged legitimacy of Fernando Columbus, 
[never speaks of me except as a del] rarely mentions my name without adding, “riche améri- 
Seal whilst Father Marcellino da Civezza, calls me “un ricco avvocato degli Stati Uniti, Enrico 
arrisse. 

P [Adolphe Franck] Dictionary of Philosophical Sciences; begins on page 337, but I don’t know 
in what year or volume. 

a The Irish of the past. Jany. 1862. French histories of France. Jany 1863. etc. I have for- 
gotten the title of my article on Taine, and only know that it a in the North-American 
Review for July 1861, from a newspaper notice stating “it to be a curious coincidence that 
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historians and philosophers like [527] Henri Martin, Taine, Hauréau, &c &c, in 
the Messager Franco-Américain on Michelet and Littré,1® together with an elabo- 
rate review of Renan’s exegetical works written as an introduction for the Ameri- 
can edition of his Essays, and a translation into English of his work on Solomon’s 
Song of Songs with a Bibliotheca Cantica,» which was my first attempt in bibliog- 
raphy, had brought me in a contact, so to speak, with a number of French celeb- 
rities.1° Several urged me to pay them a visit, and I sailed for Europe,t...... 


[537] August 14th [sic] 

Describing americana cannot be said to be an occupation generally attended 
with much and pan ee visions, yet, it seemed to have transformed me into 
a kind of opium drinker. As soon as I arrived in a place, even before taking time 
to wash my face, I would rush to the public library, and search for books relat- 
ing to America published before the year 1551. I enjoyed no rest until the most 
remote corners had been duly explored, and, whenever permitted to do so, ran 
about the alcoves like a Skye terrier. Each time it was the same story over again. 

The result did not answer my expectations, especially in several leading librar- 
ies of Italy and Spain. In the Ambrosiana,” [54'] for instance, I saw only one 
book, but it was a host of itself.” In Florence, all I gathered came out of Torzi’s 
porte folio. 


The introduction of the Additions to the B.A.V. sums up the results of my 
investigations in the leading libraries of Europe. It also contains several docu- 


another writer in an article similar in tone and scope to the one entitled Critical Theory and Writ- 
ings of H. Taine, published in the Westminster Review also in July 1861 introduced M. Taine 
to the American public through the medium of the North American R.” 


F New York, Carleton, 1864, in -8. 


s It never was published owing to difficulties between the French publisher of Renan’s works 
(Michel Lévy) and Tribner. “the MS. is still in possession of the latter, in London, as I never 
took even the trouble to claim it. If you want that specimen of my exegetical labors, I give it to 
you. Just write to Triibner. I must have sent it from New York in 1863 or 1864. 


t Although I have not taken any notes, so as not to be tempted to write a book of “Personal 
recollections,” should my health require me to return to Divonne next year, I may pen, for 
yr special benefit, a recital of what I saw in the world of politics, literature, art and science 
whilst i in Europe, up to date. There is scarcely a man of note in Paris, since 1866, that I have 
not carried intercourse with, from Guizot and Thiers to Jules Ferry, from Claude Bernard to 
Berthelot, from Renan to Caro, from Alexander Dumas to Flaubert, from Théophile Gautier to 
Coppes [sic], from George Sand (who dedicated one of her novels to me (Cadio) to Clio 
d’Agoult etc. 
u [No footnote appears. — Ed.] 


18 The Harrisse library contained: Littré (E) Hist. de la langue fr. Etudes sur les Origines, 
Palatal la grammaire, les dialectes et les lettres au Moyen Age (Paris 1863) 2 vols in 

— with a 52-page MS signed HH of the article published in the Messager Franco-Américain 
(New York 1863), with an inserted profile drawing of Littré by HH made during a meeting of 
the Institut in 1866 (Ch. Chadenat Catalogue meee Livres, Cartes, ef Documents Manuscrits 


Provenant de la Biblothéque de Feu Henry Harties Bibliographe et Historian de F Amérique 
Paris 1912 p 78). 


19 Never published. This MS is in the HH collection (LC); the present editor expects to publish 
it soon. 


20 The Ambrosian Library at Milan. Founded by Cardinal Federici Borromeo, nephew of Pope 
Pius IV. 
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ments heretofore unknown, of paramount importance, such as the original Latin 
text of Toscanelli’s letter, accounts of Vespuccius’ fifth voyage, and of Cortez’s 
doings. — all of which have passed wholly unnoticed. What on earth do readers 
of early American history want to consider a work worthy of their attention? 

Tross insisted on making a book out of all those chips, and notwithstanding the 
sure prospect of losing money, caused the MS. to be printed in Leipzig, [55"] at 
his own cost; but not without my protesting against such a rash venture. I know 
of nothing more unpalatable to me than the thought that I may have been a cause 
of damage to others. 

The Additions are far from containing as many misprints as the B.A.V., for the 
proof sheets were corrected by the elder Tross; but its typography, although the 
work of one of the first printers in Europe, seems to me inferior to that of Brad- 
street. The type is not fat enough, and the impression too pale for my taste. 

If the B.A.V. did not sell, it was evident that a mere sequel to it would not elicit 
the enthusiasm of book buyers. So that on the demise of Edwin Tross, nearly the 
entire edition of the Additions was knocked down to a Paris bookseller, Maison- 
neuve, I believe, [56] for a mere song. 

It was during this sentimental journey through Europe, that I thought of enlarg- 
ing the sphere of my investigations, by exploring the repositories of archives in 
Italy, Spain, France and Germany. 


August 15". 

People at home seem to have a very inadequate notion of researches of this 
character, judging from the requests sent to American legations and wonderful 
questions our countrymen generally address to custodians of public libraries. 
They are not aware that those functionaries don’t know and don't care much to 
know anything about transatlantic discoveries. Nor do they possess catalogues 
which could aid in putting inquisitive americans on the [57*] trail of documents 
relating to the early history of the New World. Thick or well known MSS., as 
for instance, the Pigafetta èt in the Ambrosiana, are readily obtained, but these 
have long ceased to be the objects of original investigations. The very fact that 
a document is handed to you with exact information as to its contents, is gen- 
erally a sure proof that it has been already ventilated; although there are instances 
of documents having passed through the hands of hundreds of searchers before 
their importance being even suspected. 

Let me cite a case. 

If you recollect, when Columbus was yet living in Portugal, he wrote to Tos- 
canelli, the great Florentine astronomer, to ascertain his opinion about reaching 
China and Japan by crossing the Atlantic — which by the way, is the only [58] 
thing Columbus ever attempted. In reply, Toscanelli forwarded to him the copy 
of a letter he had sent in 1474 to the ie of the King of Portugal in answer 
to questions asked by that monarch on the subject. That was eighteen years before 
Columbus undertook his famous voyage; yet, all the reasons which he urged to 
convince Ferdinand and Isabella to aid him in the enterprise, are all stated in 
white and black by Toscanelli in the said letter. 

This most important epistle had greatly occupied the mind of scholars from 
Ximenes to Humboldt, who knew it only from the garbled Italian translation 


21 Antoine Pigafetta Magellan’s Voyage Around the World (1525?) was tr by J. J. A. Robertson 
in 1906. 
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inserted in Fernando's alleged Historie, and worked like beavers to get at its 
meaning without suspecting that it was not the original. 

Now, for the last fifty years, at least, every visitor of the [59] Columbina library 
at Seville, has been shown the four volumes annotated by Columbus himself, — 
which, by the way, are at present preserved in a cedar wood casket which I caused 
to be made at my own cost, and presented to the Columbina, so that those relics 
should not be any longer banged about in a dirty drawer as they had for three 
centuries —. Yet, none of those numberless visitors, among whom were scholars 
of note who, like Varnhagen,** had made their special study of early American 
history, ever suspected that the fly leaves of one of them, entirely in the hand- 
writing of Columbus, which, of course, they all examined, contained a document 
of paramount importance. The moment I laid my eyes on the Æneus Sylvius I 
exclaimed: “Why, that is the original text of Toscanelli’s letter.” And so it was.* 

[60"] The discovery at first was extolled by the few savants who take an interest 
in those things. As they cooled down, the thought struck them a priori that it was 
impossible the book should have been handled by so many people during so many 
years, without any one knowing what was in it; and, finally, they made bold to 
say that old Fernandez, the “learned” chief librarian of the Columbina, was the 
real discoverer of the document. That was to be expected. The old gentleman, 
however, honestly came out with a letter declaring that, like everybody else, he 
thought that the Italian text in the Historie was the original, and that to ied 
humble servant belonged the credit of having discovered and demonstrated the 
fallacy of such belief, and made known the genuine text of Toscanelli’s letter.” 
So much for documents thought [61'] to have been ventilated. 

The fact is that to discover anything new, the searcher, as a rule, must throw 
himself head foremost in the midst of voluminous and unsifted correspondances, 
private and diplomatic, among files of State Papers, notarial archives, judicial 
dockets, exchequer reports, privy purse accounts, and, particularly, in that Purga- 
tory known under the elastic title of Diversorum. You need wade your way 
through that mass of papers and parchments, taking the documents one by one, 
carefully, without trusting the caption, even when in the handwriting of a librar- 
ian of celebrity. 

I do not mean to say that you must go at random from the start. Far from it. A 
general outline of your intentions based upon exhaustive reading [62] of all that 


Y Here is the text of that communication: “Mr. Henry Harrisse / Enfermo hace dias, amigo mio, 
no puedo escribir a V. longamente como lo haré en estando mas alividdo , . . Le digo hoy que 
yo conocia hace años el testo latino de la carta de Toscanelli, pero no lo daba importancia, 
creyendo que el original era el italiano. V. le ha dado interes y nos ha sacado de nuestro 
error, por lo que le deben estar agradecidos los aeons. / Siempre de V. afmo amigo / Jose 
Ma. Fernandez / Sevilla, Dicbr. 23-73.” 


42 Francisco Adolphe de Varnhagen (1816-78), Brazilian writer, published at Valencia a 
pamphlet Primera Epistola del Almirante Cristobal Colón (1858) which held the Toscanelli 
letter not original. 


23 Aeneas Sylvius assumed the papacy in 1458 (Pius H). Columbus, then a lad of 12, heard of 
his projected new Crusade for recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. On the rear guard-leaf of Sylvius’ 
Historia Rerum Ubique Gestarum (Venice 1477) is the Latin MS of the Toscanelli letter. It is 
charged to be a forged document made by CC (Thacher 1 177, 178, 302). But see Henry 
Vignaud The Letter and Chart of Toscanelli (New York 1902) 9-12, 154, 245, 270; Harrisse 
CC et Toscanelli (Paris 1893) extr de la Rev crit de Vhist et de lit (9 Oct 1893); Fernand 
Colomb (1882) 89; The Discovery (Paris 1892). 
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has been published on the subject, and thorough knowledge of the medium and 
surroundings, has first to be Jaid out. The association of ideas worked into a form 
precise, adequate and logical, and directed in the proper channels according to a 
judicious interpretation of facts, afterwards leads to a concentration of your efforts 
on a certain class of documents. When these have been placed within your reach 
then you jump in and trust to luck; remembering the old saying that there are in 
the sea many a big fish which have not been caught yet! 

But, after the obliging librarians have set before our enterprising countryman 
the required files or bundles of dispatches, there springs up another question: 
What will he do with it? 

[63"] There is an even chance that when he started on this wild goose chase, 
our friend’s notion of a manuscript was simply “something that ain’t printed.” 
But I can readily imagine his surprise and disgust when called upon to sharpen 
his wits on documents tainted with mildew and variegated ink stains forming a 
kind of nimbus around each word, on paper of dried up lint, creased, torn, wormed 
holed or partially eaten up by rats; and in the middle of the sheet, which looks 
more like a soiled bandage from the hospital than a page of foolscap, a villainous 
looking scribbling, so penned that it takes you hours to find out where the text 
begins and where it ends. 

Such is the condition of [647] things when working on documents of the XV™ 
century. At that time scribes were yet wont to devote days to copy a single page, 
so that their manuscripts, after you have got the hang of them, are comparatively 
legible. But, if your researches lead you into the following century, when, owing 
to the forebodings of the Reformation and the schism itself, the human mind 
commenced working, all over Europe, like a wind mill, communicating to the 
brains a sort of gluttony, and to the fingers a nimbleness theretofore unknown, 
then the real fun begins. 

You no longer see any majuscule letters, staps, commas or orthographic signs of 
any kind. The words run into each other, whilst every letter is entangled in end- 
less networks of flourishes, — the offshoot of mechanical [65"] unconscious, irre- 
sistible and meaningless strokes of the pen, imparting to the handwriting a 
confused and diabolical look ressembling Hurlburt’s penmanship, — only more sol 

That is only the outward manifestation of the beast, as scholiasts would say. 
Now comes the language. 

Corrupt mediaeval Latin and Spanish, Portuguese, German and French, not 
under their definitive form as we have them today, but as they existed when in 
course of formation, and spellings and abbreviations varying almost with every 
writer, constitute the text underlaying the calligraphic puzzles just described. 

My inveterate habit of ee with wanton disrespect second hand and 
rehashed authorities [66™] when there is a chance to get at the fountain head, 
sometimes lent additional enchantment to the scene. For instance, when working 
at Venice, I disdained to consult the beautifully engrossed copy of Marin Sanuto’s 
Diaries, made during the last century, preferring to wait until I went to Vienna, 
to peruse the original of that famous record of events. But when I, was placed in 
presence of Sanuto’s manuscript, I uttered a shriek of horror. With the exception 
of the Institutes of Gaius, which my old studies as a civilian made me go expressly 
to Verona to see, and that I found thoroughout as black as the ace of spades, owing 
to acids which had been used to bring out the text from under the palimpsest, I 
had not yet seen as fiendish a looking document as that original Sanuto. I never- 
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theless [67"] pegged away at it until my eyes almost popped out of their sockets, 
but to very little purpose. The final result was that I missed the Pasqualigo “ 
letter privately communicated by Ranke?’ to Humboldt,” never Subba by 
either, and which I was destined to hunt for all over Europe for fifteen years. 
Only a few months ago did I at last see that important epistle, which I at once 
saw to be an account of Corte-Real’s third voyage, although his name nowhere 
appears in the relation; — and in time, I am glad to say, to insert and comment 
it in my forthcoming work on the unfortunate Portuguese navigator.* 

After all, I found only a few documents, because such discoveries require paleo- 
graphical experience and months of patient [68'] investigations with a thread of 
Ariadne which I did not then possess, I acquired, however, a general knowledge 
of the leading repositories of archives, at least in Florence, Venice, Genoa and 
Sevilla, which afterwards enabled me to institute and direct researches from a 
distance, and exhume important documentary proofs, as you will see next year 
from the Corpus added to the Christophe Colomb. 


August 16". 

The great interest which you have always taken in the early history of Canada 
led me to ascertain what books relating to the subject existed in the Paris National 
Library. This great institution had been the recipient of the confiscated [69] 
libraries of the monastic orders during the first French Revolution — and my 
expectations in this respect were fully realised. 

A dry list of books however rare and curious in themselves, could never satisfy 
me; although judging from the style in which I am generally quoted, my readers 
in America see nothing in my works except a mere nomenclature of books. People 
speak of the B.A.V. or Notes, for instance, as my “Catalogue.” As to the searching 
criticisms which you find in every page, to establish the history of the book and 
sift its contents, to point out the errors in names, in dates, in historical statements, 
with the why and wherefore of my opinion — that does not exist at all! 7 

Well! I thought then of [70°] proving the intrinsic merit of those Canadian 
books by means of collateral proofs derived from manuscript sources. We were in 
the midst of the siege; everything was topsy turvy, and possessing besides a per- 
mit from the Secretary of the Navy, I found no difficulties in exploring the archives 


w The old gentleman was interviewed at my request, March 27th 1883, by the Hon, A. A. Sar- 
gent, U. S. minister to Berlin, but he had forgotten all about it. Mr. Sargent “found him [Ranke] 
a man verging on ninety, feeble, and a little slow of thought, but very courteous, and disposed 
to grant the request, if in his power. He speaks French and English excellently.” 

x Los Corte-Real etc. 


y In a work from Mr. Winsor, which you have sent me, the Notes are frequently quoted, but 
simply “as a convenient check-list.” And when the author reviews the question of the Discovery 
of the Mississipi [sic] no mention is made of my chapter on the subject; exactly as if the latter 
was not exhaustive, and did not contain the heat absolute demonstration that Cavelier de la 
Salle in 1670 never went further on the Ohio than the Louisville “Sant”; — and, consequently, 
that Jolliet and Marquette are the real discoverers. 


24 Peter Pasquaglio, Venetian Ambassador. A letter of his is in chap 126 of book 6 of the Paesi 
(see note 13) giving an account of what was probably Gaspar Corte Real’s second voyage 
(Thacher n 526, 527). 

[Friedrich Heinrich] Alexander, Baron von Humboldt (1769-1859) (Examen Critique) 
thinks the author of the Paesi was Alessandro Zorzi, a skillful maker of maps in Venice. 


25 Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) History of the Popes. 
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and cartographical collections in his department; except that when my labours 
had been nearly completed, I actually thought myself for a minute or two on the 
eve of being shot as a spy. 

This cheerful and unexpected addition to my experience as a bibliographer 
is worth relating, 

I must first tell you that during the siege, the Parisians were rendered miserable 
with the idea that the cause of their defeats, when after making the previous night 
hideous with cries, drumming [71'] and trumpeting, they attempted to surprise 
the enemy and break the lines, was the vast number of German emissaries whom 
[sic] they imagined lurked in every nook and comer of the sie ae city. Some- 
times, whilst walking at night on the Boulevards, the crowd would suddenly stop 
before a high roofed house, and look up. This never failed to attract thousands 
and thousands of alarmed citizens, enquiring of each other what was the matter. 
Nobody could tell, but all mechanically pointed towards the top of the house. 
Cries of “la garde, la gardelf’ would soon be heard, and armed soldiers arrive to 
search the building from the cellar to the garret, without, of course, ever discover- 
ing anything wrong, but frequently ending their investigation [72°] by arresting 
some trembling and inoffensive individual in his shirt tail. Each time, the cause 
of this turmoil was a lodger or other in the attic who, occupying two adjoining 
rooms, had passed from one to the other holding a lighted candle, which motion 
the crowd interpreted as treacherous signals addressed to the Prussian army. I 
have witnessed such scenes I don’t know how many times. This was only one of 
the manifold manners in which the unterrified but nervous population manifested 
its patriotic vigilance. Here is another. 

There are in Paris two general repositories of naval and colonial archives. One 
is in the Navy Department, the other in the Hydrographical Bureau; — which no 
searcher thinks of visiting. In the latter are preserved the charts ancient and [73*] 
modern, manuscript and engraved, together with the geographical data. I had 
thoroughly examined, copied, described and even classified for the bureau 
(free of charge )* all of the maps and documents which concerned New France in 
the XVII century, and was bidding farewell to that then hospitable establish- 
ment, when a heavy snow storm compelled me to seek shelter in the hall way of a 
narrow staircase, which I had not noticed before. In raising my eyes, I read: 
Dépét des cartes et plans des colonies, — Now, I had already found three distinct 
archivial collections under that roof, and my surprise was great in thus discovering 
a fourth. 

Rushing up stairs, I opened the last door, and found myself in presence of a 
very old clerk, almost covered with mildew, who was perfectly astounded when 
[74"] informed of the object of my errand. I do really believe that in his long 
career no such question has ever been put to him by a man not in regimentals. 
The brave old employe brushed his eyes, raised his cap, and politely declined; 


* Red tape could not bear these annotations, Happening not ne o to visit the library of the 
Depét, I asked to see again those atlasses on which I had wor ad so assiduously during the 
siege, and classified with so much care. All my checks, rubrics and notes had been carefully 
erased or effaced, — so that now it would require no little work to identify those manuscript 
maps, — of which you possess transcripts of several. 

Also in the cartographical depart. of the National Library —- where after I have left the place, 
they immediately take a microscope to see whether I have not left some pencil marks which 
could serve to teach the keepers what those documents really are. 
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but on being shown my credentials, with a deep sigh he declared himself ready 
to obey my summons. Lighting a tallow candle, he bid me follow him into a 
regular garret, where rolls and boxes were piled up, white with the dust of ages, 
and looking as if they had not been touched by any mortal being in this century. 

Spying on the top shelf a large pasteboard box labelled Nouvelle France, I 
made a rush for it, and came near breaking my neck in escalading those piles of 
rubbish which crumbled down under my feet. 

[75"] You may well imagine how great was my joy when in raising the lid, I saw 
plans of Fort Richelieu and of fortifications on the St. Lawrence, at the time of 
Louis XIV, a cartographical memoir from J. B. Franklin (Seignetay’s 7° skilful 
designer for Canada), and I don’t know what else. I carried the box downstairs, 
for, unbat like I cannot well see in the dark, and my fingers were benumbed with 
COM: ..... 

I was feverishly taking notes and making extracts, when the old man gave me 
to understand that the clock had just struck the hour when for the last forty years 
he was in the habit of closing the office and repair home to enjoy in the bosom 
of his family the peace and comfort he deserved. “But, said he, put your [76] 
papers together, here, on this table, side by side with those musty manuscripts 
you seem to care so much about, and when you come again to-morrow, you will 
find them exactly in the same place.” 

The next day, bright and early, I made my appearance; — but what a change 
in the demeanor and looks of the venerable gentleman! Nor did I see on the table 
the documents I had left the evening before. “Sir, said he, the general commanding 
this department having heard that you had presumed to enter these precincts, 
has caused your papers to be seized, and ordered that upon your coming here, 
you should be brought before him,” — and he rang a bell. 

Thereupon a soldier stepped in and sternly pointed to me a dark corridor lead- 
ing into a [77*] large room, where I was militarily ushered in the awful presence 
of a real general and his aide de camp. 

Before I had time to breath, the irate warrior exclaimed: “Who are you, Sir, 
how dare you intrude here, and seek to discover and betray our secrets?” 

In reply, I timidly exhibited the minister's letter. 

“What do I care for permits issued by the Secretary of the Navy! I know only 
the Secretary of War, to whom I shall commit you and your treacherous efforts to 
levy the plans of our forteresses in time of war.” 

I ventured to call his attention to the fact that the forteress the plan of which 
I had “levied” had been demolished two hundred years ago, and was situate in 
a country which had ceased [78'] to belong to France, for more than a century. 
“Never mind, Sir, he ejaculated, it is not when a ruthless foe is battering at the 
gates of our belaguered city, that a foreigner should dare to espy our means of 
defence, it does not matter where and when; — and I shall put a stop to such bold 
attempts!” 

My dander was up, and I thought it was time to lug in my “ctois Romanus sum.” 
So I courageously replied that I was an American citizen, and if he molested me, 
I would claim the protection of my flag: — the Star spangled banner! 


26 The Marquis de Seignelay, i.e. Jean Baptiste Colbert (1651-90), interested in Canadian 
colonization; Mémotres sur les affaires de France — Lettres, instructions et mémoires de Colbert 
ed P, Clement (1861) 9 vols. 
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This empty threat produced the desired effect, and although convinced, with a 
majority of his countrymen, that the American Legation, like the American ambu- 
lance, was a nest of traitors, [79] he relented and allowed me to depart, — but I 
never had another chance of perusing Franklin's Memoir. 

The name of that patriotic general was Malcor. I sometimes meet him in the 
street; and as he looks at me, I can read in his eyes: “Here goes one of Bismark’s 
agents and secret emissaries. If I ever catch him again! . . .” Happily for me, he 
has lately been placed on the retired list. 

Such was the origin of my Notes sur la Nouvelle France, which Tross also pub- 
lished, not so much to endow the world with a new work from my pen, as he 
candidly confessed when under the influence of liquor, but because such publica- 
tions keep the ball in motion, so to speak, and increase still more the price of rare 
books, If this theory is [80°] correct, I turn out to have toiled simply to enrich 
booksellers. 

Be that as it may, this work, which, by the way, is the first one I wrote in the 
French language, really amounts to a critical and documentary history of New 
France and Louisiana during the XVII century, and of the discovery and first 
colonisation of a country which now constitutes eleven of our States. Under mere 
titles of books, you can find all the leading facts and authorities concerning the 
efforts and deeds of the discoverers from Cartier to Cavelier de la Salle, and of 
the religious orders from the Recollets and Jesuits to the Sulpicians and the 
mendacious Hennepin.*? Every one of the original maps connected with the sub- 
ject is described de visu, — several for the first time —, and [81*] documents of 
the highest importance, such as Roberval’s commissions, which it was no easy job 
to exhume and decipher, are published in full, whilst a methodical table indicates 
besides the documents, both printed and yet in manuscripts anterior to the year 
1700, which historians need consult. 

The book is neatly printed and forms an in -8° of 400 pages, — which could be 
had at any time for $1.5; yet, not thirty copies found purchasers in the United 
States and Canada; and when Tross died, the balance of the edition was sold under 
the hammer almost as waste paper."* 

This gratifying result forced upon me, as usual, the conviction that I had again 
wasted my time on a book absolutely worthless; but a recent circumstance tends 
to [82™] show that the Notes, at times, may be put to some use. 

Not long ago, A Canadian gentleman, Mr. Alexander Dennistown, totally un- 
known to me, walked into my office, called me “Monseigneur,” and stated that he 
was engaged in claiming from the British Government the Seigniory of Mingan, 
opposite the island of Anticosti, in the St. Lawrence, worth untold sums of money. 
Unfortunately, he added, he could not make his title good, as the deeds grantin 
the property in 1661 to François Bissot ** were lost, and the original archives had 
been destroyed, by fire in 1682 and 1713; — but what made matters worse was 
that no one could tell exactly where the property began and where it ended. 


aa To Labitte, of Paris, I believe. 


27 Louis Hennepin (1640-1701?) published maps: 1683, New France and Louisiana; 1687, 

North America. 

48 Sieur de Riviere Bissot. See article on him in Proc of the Royal Soc of Canada x (1892) 29- 

A Expedition to Canada; family arrived there ca 1641—47; established and perfected a method 
tanning. 
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Having invested seven francs [83"] in a copy of the Notes, he wisely imagined 
that the cartographical part of the book might lead to find maps containing a 
description — perhaps by metes and bounds — of the estate, and asked me to 
give him some information on the subject. I pointed out to him N° 206, and page 
197, of my “Catalogue,” which disclosed where the original could be conned 
and he went away rejoicing. 

A short time thereafter, I received a long letter from him, expressing his delight 
at having found in that map the very boundaries of the grant. His lawyer, how- 
ever, had noticed that the Notes contained supplementary indications proving 
that the map was in reality a “Papier Terrier,” which imparted to the description 
the authenticity [847] and value of his burned title-deeds. He desired me in con- 
sequence to hunt up the matter and furnish him with additional information to 
use in the pending suit. 

I thought this was a good chance to get back a little of the money which had 
been expended on the Notes. So, I replied that if I ever was glad and ready to 
give the benefit of my historical and cartographical experience to men engaged 
in scientific pursuits, I deemed the circumstance different when people required 
my information to promote private ends; — that I was a lawyer by profession, 
and if he wished me to work up the case in this particular respect, I, considering 
the work as strictly legal business, would presume to charge a fee. 

He coolly, and with much [85"] good sense replied that after studying the Notes 
over, his counsel had discovered that the book contained all the information 
required to win the suit, and, consequently. .... the author thereof might go to 
the old Harry! 


August 18**. 

It is only when I went to Seville in 1870 and found myself perfectly at home in 
the Colombina library that driving deeply into Fernando Columbus’ own books 
and MSS., doubts as to the authenticity of the history of his father, ascribed to 
him, began to creep into my mind. 

Gradually as I found contradictions and anachronisms, I put down in writing 
the odad of my objections; and soon had a sufficient number of critical [867] 
disquisitions to make a book. These I wrote sometimes in Spanish, chiefly as an 
exercise to familiarise myself with writing in that language, but the body of the 
work was originally composed in French. A Sevillan gentleman, called José Maria 
Asensio, to whom the duke de Montpensier had introduced me, and who took 
great interest in my investigations, asked to translate into decent Spanish the 
whole of my elucubrations for the Society of Andalusian bibliophiles, especially 
an account of the history of the ‘Colombina library which I had added. This is the 
work under the title of Ensayo Critico.>» 

On my return to Paris, I rewrote the book in French, but enlarged it to such an 
extent that it may be said to [87"] be a different work. 

I shall call your attention to the first chapter, which is a life of Fernando Colum- 
bus based upon the annotations added by himself to all the books in his library, — 
simply as a specimen of a new style of researches. 

To me, this work possesses a certain interest. Up to that time, what I had pub- 
lished consisted merely in assemblages of my own Jack-plane shavings, so to speak. 


bb Don Fernando Colon, historiador de su padre. Ensayo Critico. Sevilla, 1871, in -4. 
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Only once, in a chapter of the Notes sur la Nouvelle-France, when discussing the 
question of the priority of the discovery of the Mississippi, had I ventured to 
splurge according to my taste. 

The alleged authenticity of a work of such importance, or, rather, of such repu- 
tation as the one ascribed to Columbus’ son, offered me another and better [88] 
chance of introducing dialectics in the sphere of Americano-historical investiga- 
tions, and to subject to a rigid test a certain array of assertions accepted for three 
centuries as facts by every body. 

The memoranda I had collected at Sevilla and Madrid became the ground work 
of my critique. I soon framed therewith the Fernand Colomb,~ which Mr. 
D’Avezac ?? himself termed “formidable,” and may be said to have demolished at 
least the inner structure of the Historie, leaving standing a mere shell, which I 
even thought at one time to have knocked to pieces too. 

Since the death of Humboldt, the savant best versed in questions of the kind 
(after Peschel) was the aforementioned Mr. D’Avezac, [89] a member of the 
Institute, who, let it be said, had,“ like Peschel,® always spoken respectfully of 
my labours. Unfortunately, for years he had been preparing a new edition of the 
Historie, which he hoped would crown his scientific career. You may well imagine 
that the bursting in his camp of such a bombshell as the Fernand Colomb was 
not calculated to please him. So, a controversy soon sprung up. 

Mr. D’Avezac commenced the dance by covering me, of course, with flowers, 
in the appendix of a stately memoir which he read before the five branches of the 
French Academy in congress assembled; but ending with a string of reasons more 
or less cogent against my theory. 

I replied in the Proceedings of the Paris Geographical sage 

[90'] Mr. D’Avezac rejoined by a long and interesting rtation which 
absorbed three sittings of the Institute of France. 

I again replied,™ and, not long afterwards, my venerable antagonist died, “mur- 
dered by me,” as I have heard people say. His seventy nine years of age and 
Bright’s disease, however, may have had something to do with the deed. 


ce Fernand Colomb, — sa vie, ses oeuvres. Essai critique. Paris, 1872, large in -8. 

dd Canevas Chronologique, page 80, etc., etc . 

eo In the Ausland, 1873, March 31st, No. 13. He is the critic who called the readers attention to 

Las Casas’s Historia; but his article came under my notice only a few weeks since. Had I known 

it in Peschel’s life-time, I would have answered his objections, although in the main he was 
in the right. ee a and also that of Humboldt 

and D’Avezac’s. I am satisfied they would have rendered me justice, and the Cabot, Corte-Real, 

and Christ. Colomb could not have failed to be appreciated by them. 

ft Lauthentictté des “Historie” attribués à Fernand Colomb. Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 

graphie. Avril, 1873. 

z: Le livre de Fernand Colomb. Revue ue des allégations proposées contre son authen- 

ticité — lu à P Académie des inscriptions et -lettres — 8, 18, et 29 aoút, 1873. Paris, 1873, 

in -8°. 

hh L’'Historie de Christophe Colomb attribué à son fils Fernand. Examen critique du mémoire lu 

par M. D’Avezac. Paris, 1875. 


29 Marie Armand d’Avezac Macaya (1799-1875), French grapher, in Année véritable de 
la Naissance de CC (Paris 1873) treats seriously the date 1449 given as that of Columbus’ birth 
in Emma Hart Willard History of the United States or lic of America (1828); her inter- 
pretation of the true date is introduced by Humboldt in his Examen Critique de FHist. de la 
Géographie du Nouveau Continent (Paris 1837) (Thacher 1 275). 
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This controversy conveys a lesson, and may serve as a warning to critical his- 
torians who place implicit faith in the force of human reasonings. Thus, I have 
certainly refuted victoriously all the arguments produced by Mr. D’Avezac. On 
the other hand, none of the reasons alleged by me have been disproved. Withal, 
I am now of opinion " that Mr. D’Avezac was right [91*] and that I was wrong. 

Let me explain. 

This paradox involves two questions, viz: the substance of the book, and the 
authorship. 

Against the substance, I have urged a number of weighty contradictions, anach- 
ronisms, errors and impossibilities, none of which have been explained away by 
my contradictions. They stand entire to this day.** 

Concerning the authorship or authenticity of the book itself, those voluntary 
or involuntary deviations from truth, on the part of an alleged author who was 
certainly in a position of being better informed, made me assert that at all events 
the book had been tempered with, and did not deserve the credit lent to it by 
Mufioz,®° Irving and all the historians. I even went as far as to submit [92°] as a 
mere hypothesis, that after all, Fernando Colombus might not be the author of the 
Historie. 

I dared not be more positive because there was yet an author whose works I 
had not been able to examine on this particular point. I mean the Historia and 
Apologia of Las Casas. 

When you first took me to Spain, I availed myself of our stay at Madrid to 
examine the MSS. of the good bishop of Chiapas. My elaborate description of 
Las Casas’s Tratados ! had awakened in me a strong desire to write a history of 
his apostleship among the Indians. But we staid in Madrid only a few days, and 
my examination was necessarily cursory and unsatisfactory. 

At that time, I shared [93"] everybody’s belief in the authenticity of every part 
and parcel of the Historie, I did not, consequently, think of searching then in Las 
Casas for arguments to show that the work ascribed to Fernando was spurious 
or had been manipulated. Yet, when two years afterwards I commenced my inves- 
tigations on the subject, I was not long in surmising that indications germane to 
the subject might be found in Las Casas’s Historia, if any where. I consequently 
stated expressly both in the Ensayo Critico and in the Fernand Colomb that my 
opinion concerning the supposed apocryphal character of the Historie could 
become definitive only after Las Casas’s works had been sifted carefully in view 
of that particular question, — which I regretted not to be in a position to do, 
owing to there being no [947] copy of the Historia and Apologia within my 
reach." 


iJ See in my Christophe Colomb. Introduction. Les Sources. II, f vo and vm. 


kk Mark this: Some day or other, some critical scholar in France or Germany, perhaps in Italy, 
will undertake a sane and impartially annotated edition of the Historie. You will be surprised 
then to see with what care my Fernand Colomb and Christophe Colomb will be scanned to find 
the objections I have raised, and the place they will occupy in that revised edition. 


i In our gorgeous Notes on Columbus. 


mn I), Fernando Colon, Ensayo Critico, page 46; Fernand Colomb, page 58, note 7 and my 
forthcoming Christophe Colomb, Vol. I, vii, page 108. 


80 Juan Bautista Muñoz, distinguished Spanish historian, commissioned by Charles III, King of 
Spain, to write the history of America, which he never completed. The first vol of his Historia 
del Nuevo Mundo was published in Madrid in 1793 (Thacher m 59). 
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When these latter works having been at last published I had a chance to study 
them with attention and for the purpose of discovering proofs of the existence of 
a history of Columbus written by his son Fernando, I gathered inferences which 
led me to believe that Las Casas had borrowed the substance of several chapters 
of his Historia from some work of Fernando, now lost; but which must have been 
the prototype or archetype of the Italian version. 

This belief forced itself on my mind, not from any positive declaration from Las 
Casas to the effect that Fernando had actually written a biography of his father; 
— for nowhere'does the apostle of the Indians hints at such a thing, — but simply 
[95"] because the analogy between the biographical details in the Historia and 
Historie is so great that one must have been copied from the other; and as we 
know of no edition of the latter work published before the year 1571, whilst Las 
Casas died in 1566, the Spanish prototype of the Historie must have been in exist- 
ence during his life-time. 

This circumstance when made to bear upon one or two phrases vaguely given 
by Las Casas as quotations from Fernando’s writings, and the resemblance I have 
just mentioned as existing between the historical work of Las Casas and that 
which is ascribed to Columbus’ son, carried to my mind the conviction that there 
was in Spain, previous to the year 1506, a history of Columbus which passed as 
[967] the work of Fernando; parts of which can be detected in Ulloa’s Italian 
version.®+ 

These are the reasons which should have been alleged by my antagonists to 
oppose the hypothesis advanced against the authenticity of the Historie. When 
I found those arguments myself, too late, alas!, my first move was to set them forth 
in the preliminary chapter of the Christophe Colomb, — and “acknowledge the 
corn,” — as Pete would say. 

Be that as it may, the Fernand Colomb has lost none of its utility, for the place 
occupied by the Historie in the opinion of historical readers was not owing only 
to the belief that the work had been written by the son of Columbus. If Muñoz 
called it, “el mas importante,” and Washington Irving “the [97"] corner stone of 
American history,” it was chiefly on account of the biographical details and infor- 
mation historians gathered from its pages. Now, my arguments against the truth- 
fulness of these remain irrefuted and irrefutable, — not to speak of others of like 
import, to be found in the notes of my forthcoming book, and several more I shall 
be glad to furnish any competent individual disposed to undertake a critical edi- 
tion of the Historte. 

A few moments ago I said that the Fernand Colomb also conveyed a lesson 
which should not be lost. It is this: 

When you examine that book critically, it looks perfectly solid and compact. 
The frame-work stands together, from the premises to the conclusion, without a 
single interstice, — that I ever [98™] could perceive. The materials are dovetailed 
and cemented to such a degree as to produce the appearance of a fabric calculated 
to withhold all attacks from without; — as you can see from those levelled at the 
book by the most competent of critics, Mr. D’Avezac, and even Peschel’s. It is not 
rash to say that if the three or four manuscript copies of Las Casas’s Historia had 
been lost, there was an even chance that the Historie would have gone down to 
posterity as apocryphal from beginning to end. 


81 Alfonso Ulloa translated into Italian (1571) F. Columbus’ Historie. 
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Such is the honest conviction I come to when weighing again the arguments 
urged against its authenticity, simply on my part to ascertain the intrinsic worth of 
logics in historical inquiries. I then ask myself [99°] whether there are not his- 
tories, unimpeached and accepted by the best minds as beyond the scope of 
criticism, which might not be battered down by a vague sentence or two lurking 
in some Las Casas-like chronicle as yet unpublished or unferreted? 

I spent on the Fernand Colomb about 3,000 francs, of which, in eleven years, 
I have got back 250. Imagine that the thickness of the paper on which the work 
is printed alone prevents the many copies I have presented to friends and ama- 
teurs from being put to a certain use, needless here to mention. 


[100°] August 20%. 

Biographers, as a rule, cannot realise the idea that their hero may sometimes 
happen to have been a mere plebeian. In their opinion, which, it must be con- 
fessed has become universal, Columbus was not only of patrician origin, but also 
a saint; — a saint, however, with bastard children. As to his being of noble birth, 
it is all moonshine, I shall show that he belonged to a poor family of Ligurian 
peasants who, from father to son, either tilled the ground or weaved woolen cloth 
in the Fontanabuona valley. 

Those aristocratic delusions were bolstered by an assertion in the Historie 
which connects the discoverer of the New World with a famous admiral of the 
name [101"] of Colombo. 

As far back as a hundred years ago, Thoynard had already written to Leibniz 
that this naval Commander was a French vice-admiral surnamed Coullon — per- 
haps because of his long neck," — but whose real name was Guillaume de Case- 
nove; and with whose family Christopher Columbus had just as much to do as 
Edward Bell. 

Very little was known about that great seafaring Frenchman, when Mr. Rawdon 
Brown published in the Calendars of State Papers several documents concerning 
his piratical deeds on the high seas, which he had found in the Venetian archives.®* 

The originals of these I had noted while working at Venice; and Marquis 
d'Adda having sent me a number of dispatches [102"] relating to the subject, 
lately found at Milan, I instituted myself researches in the State archives here for 
the purpose of working up, on account of Casenove, the maritime history of 
France in the XV™ century. 

I had a number of warm friends among the members of the French Institute, 
several of whom, particularly Saulcy and Longperier,®* for reasons best known to 
themselves, seemed desirous that I should read a memoir or two before that august 
assembly. On the other hand, if I had found no difficulty in extemporizing a 
French speech before the Geographical Society on my arrival in Paris, I was not 
so sure that I could read aloud for any length of time without excessive fatigue. 


an “Col long.” 


82 Rawdon Brown (1803-83) edited Calendar of State Papers and MSS Relating to English 
Affairs in Archives and Collections of Venice and in Other Libraries of Northern Italy 
(1864-77) and Reggualt sulla Vita e sulle opere di Marin Sanuto (Venice 1837-38) 3 vols. 

83 Louis Saulcy (1807—80), French archaeologist and numismatist, was one of the discoverers 
of Demotic. Henri-Adrien Prevost Longperier (1816-82), French archaeologist, was curator of 
the Musée Egyptien and a numismatist, especially of Egyptian coins. 
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I thought I would try the [103"] experiment, and availing myself of the valuable 
documents in my possession, penned the Colombo de France et d'Italie, which I 
read before the Academy. 

There you find in full blast the critical or hypercritical method I had inaugu- 
rated in the Fernand Colomb. Of all my works it is the one I am least dissatisled 
with. 

I do not think that four copies of it were sold in America, although the book is 
cheap and clean looking. Any charitable individual may purchase the balance of 
the edition by the pound, with a heavy discount besides. 


August 21*, 

It cannot be said exactly that they have out here a fashion for sciences as there 
is one for stovepipe hats [104"] or top boots; but I cannot help noticing the variable- 
ness of their scientific tastes and pursuits. Just now, Vedic literature and Folklore 
are all the rage.®4 Geography, critical and historical, which some years ago occu- 
pied in France such a high rank, and boasted of adepts like Humboldt (a German 
by birth, but a French savant to all intents and purposes,) Walkenaer,®° Letronne 
and Iomard,®* was represented when I first came to Paris only by Mr. D’Avezac, 
whom, let it be said, was a painstaking critic of small compass but of very precise 
erudition and sound judgment. After his death there was no one to take his place, 
= I found myself without any competent reader in France, as far as I ever could 


[105"] I do not mean to say that the history of geography has ceased to be 
studied in this country, but it is carried on in a very limited or superficial manner. 
This I judge from what critics praise and what they omit to mention in the rare 
articles which, in the interest of publishers merely, they write about my or other 
similar geographical works.” 

I am satisfied that the entire faculty of the University and the five academies 
combined, could not now a day scare up special Po nte enough to write on 
the Cabot, for instance, a criticism that would prove of real value to readers con- 
versant with the subject. Understand me. Their erudition and critical acumen are 
certainly up to the mark, but they exercise them within a different sphere alto- 
gether. The discovery of [106"] America, the efforts of those who achieved it, its 
importance in the history of modern civilisation, are subject for which French 
scholars have long ceased to care a fig, and they freely say so. 


œ% Whenever the editor in charge of the Scientific oe ae wishes to notice my books, he 
y give 


invariably calls upon me for criticisms, — which I gla him. 
I shall ever that my health last year (, and now,) prevented me from writing a critical 
ade ol hs Cabon and Cone Hews 


84 Harrisse was made aware of Vedic literature through Renan, but especially through J. Oppert, 
whom he knew intimately and who wrote a Sanskrit grammar. For scholarly activity in that field 
during that time, see Louls Renou Les Mattres de la philologie védique (Paris 1928). 

85 Baron Charles Athanase Walcknaer (1771-1852), in whose Paris library Humboldt dis- 
covered the La Cosa map in 1832. See Humboldt’s Examen. 


86 Jean-Antoine Letronne (1787-1848), French archaeologist who made studies of Egyptian 
kings and of Roman coins (Dictionary of Modern Geography). Edmond Francois J , an 
eminent French engraver and geographer, was long librarian of the National Library at Paris. 
Les Monuments de la géographie, ou recueil danciennes cartes (Paris 1842-62). The catalogue 
of his library of famous world maps was printed in Paris in 1863 (Bagrow p 20). 
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Every savant here, and probably elsewhere, concentrates his thoughts and 
curiosity on the particular study which he has embraced as a career. He is 
emphatically a specialist, who never travels out of his avocation, nay, who dis- 
dains g not immediately connected with his branch of studies. Take 
[Renan] X,*” for instance, one of the biggest and best poised heads in the world 
of science, anywhere, He has for me the affection of a true friend, but never in 
his life did he read two lines of my writings outside of our correspondance. 
[107*] Nay, you could not imagine a more bitter pill for him to swallow than the 
perusal of a chapter or two of the Cabot or Colomb. But let him hear that I have 
succeeded in identifying Solomon’s Tharsis 38 or Ophir with Coney island, for 
instance, and he will have no rest until he is fully informed how I came to this 
unexpected result, which, in his eyes, and in the eyes of all Orientalists, would 
be far more important than the discovery of America or the squaring of the circle. 

As I write neither for fame nor money, I viewed with composure the utter 
indifference my publications invariably met with at the hands of readers at home 
and abroad — except, perhaps, in Germany and Italy, where specialists rarely 
quote me without adding [108"] a kind word or two. Finding, however, my 
memorandum books all exhausted, I thought this circumstance a good pretext, 
to shut up shop, and betake myself to occupations more remunerative, in a frolic- 
some point of view, than American history, bibliography and geography. 


August 22%, 

In my ramblings, I rarely looked at the Paris obelisk without asking myself what 
was the grammatical structure of the inscriptions engraved on its four sides, and 
how egyptologists could distinguish the phonetic from the idiographic signs, — 
both kinds being precisely alike. 

To these puzzling questions, which greatly exercised my mind now that I had 
nothing [109] else to think about, I finally tacked on the humiliating inquiry 
whether my knowledge of ancient Egypt was adequate to the subject. In reality, 
beyond what I had read when a boy in Herodotus and Diodorus, I knew nothing, 
and feared to remain below par so long as I had not acquired a conception of 
Egyptian history equal to that which every sophomore possesses of the Grecian 
and Roman worlds. 

Happening to dine with my old friend Saulcy, — who was one of the discoverers 
in Demotic, — and Oppert,*® to whom belongs the merit of having given to Assyri- 
ology such a tremendous impetus, I expressed the wish to make under their 
auspices an excursion down East. Saulcy urged me to study Egyptology, whilst 
Oppert, [110°] naturally enough insisted that beyond the pale of Cuneiform there 
was no Salvation. 

We tossed coppers, and Sesostris got the best of Nebuchadnezzar! * 


87 “Renan” is deleted but visible; it is replaced by “X” in the margin. 

88 Tharsis i.e. Tarshish (Tartessus) was an important port in southern Spain; see 1 Kings 10:22; 
Jonah 1:3. For Ophir, a city rich in gold, precious stones, and forests, see 1 Kings 9:28, 70:28, 
referring to riches from Ophir brought to Solomon. 

89 Jules Oppert (1825-1905), Assyriologist and Egyptologist, wrote Éléments de la grammaire 
assyrienne (1860); Babylone et les baby (1869); Etudes summertennes (1881). 

40 Sesostris — a reference to Pharaoh (ca 1500 BC), an Egyptian. This is Harrisse’s metaphoric 
way of saying that the study of Egyptian won out over Assyrian (or Nebuchadnezzar). 
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During the siege, thanks to the American Legation, I had been of service to 
Mariette,*! whilst Mr. Charles O’Conor’s *? liberalities ™® had placed me in a posi- 
tion to aid Maspero,** then a very poor man. They both seized with alacrity the 
opportunity of proving useful to me, and under their guidance I jumped headlong 
into hieroglyphics.“ 

For three years I did nothing else. The first year was rather tough work, for I 
am no philologist.%° Biliteral and triliteral roots used to give me fits. This aversion 
[111'] for grammatical niceties and abstractions was perhaps the effect of age, 
for when a youngster, I had taken not only to Porphyry’s Introduction, but even 
to Aristotle’s Categories, as ducklings to the water," wondering at St. Augustin’s 
boasting for having been able to read the Organon.*® 

At all events, after eighteen months, I could easily tell what an ordinary hiero- 
glyphic text was about, and made literal translations of at least thirty stéles or 
slabs in the Louvre.™ 

After all, if you are not too ambitious, old Egyptian can be more easily acquired 
than German, — barring this encouraging circumstance that hieroglyphics have 
to be learnt, forgotten and relearnt thrice before you begin to remember anything 
about their signs and rules. 

[112"] The second year, Maspero made me decipher hieratic papyri, and I suc- 
ceeded in achieving a pretty close version of the tale of the Two Brothers, which 


PP If you recollect, as soon as Mr. O'Conor heard that the siege was over, he sent me a very 
large sum of money to distribute, as I deemed best, among the victims of the Siege. To this sum, 
I added what I could myself, and went in search of the needy. It was no easy job, as I wanted 
chiefly to aid those which [sic] suffered in silence. It is thus that I came across a certain number 
of scholars, too proud to ask, but whom I had the good fortune by dint of delicate handling, to 
oblige. 
aa A man may acquire foreign languages easily without being a philologist. Cardinal Mezzofanti 
who claimed to jabber in all the languages of the world, was no philologist. Bopp, who perhaps 
spoke only two or three, was. 
tr Considering that I never had teachers but for three things: Spelling, Reading Law and 
Deciphering Hieroglyphics. 

It reminds me somewhat of that American family I saw last summer walk into the Café 
Anglais. They ordered for their dinner, mind you, Tea, Ice Cream, and “Sparrow grass.” 
= I believe I sent you a number of the French government's Mélanges d Archéologie Egyptienne 
et Assyrienne, 1875, Vol. UI, page 63, containing one of my translations, with lots of pretty 
owls, geese and the like. 


41 Auguste Fernand Mariette (1821-81) was in Paris for the 1867 exhibition as commissioner 
for the Egyptian section; he encouraged Maspero in his studies. 

42 See Introduction, above, p 350. 

48 See the same. 

44 Harrisse’s library contained: H. Gorringe Eg Obelisks (New York 1882); E. de Rougé 
Recherches sur les monuments qu'on peut aux six premières dynasties de Manéthon 
(Paris 1866); Champollion Grammaire Egypttenne; Dictionnaire Egyptien (Paris, Didot 1836- 
41) 2 vols, (Chadenat Catalogue 7, 8) 

45 Porphyry (AD 233-ca 304), Greek scholar, historian, Neoplatonist, wrote lives of Plotinus 
and Pythagoras. His work on Aristotle is represented by an Introduction to and Commentary on 


the ea Aba The Introduction, tr by Boethius, was extensively used in the Middle Ages as a 
compendium of Aristotelian logic. 


is evidentally the archetype from which the Joseph and Putiphar legend was bor- 
rowed by the Jews.*® 

Such studies must be put to some general use; so I commenced a translation of 
all the obeliscal inscriptions known, with the view of adding a sequel to Zoega’s 
huge De origine et usu obeliscorum.’ Mariette communicated to me inedited 
texts copied by him on diminutive obelisks found in the oldest tombs, and Mr. de 
Rongé was liberal enough as to let me transcribe those which his father had 
brought from Tanis, — the seat of the Shemitic pharaohs who reigned over Egypt 
during four centuries. 

[113"] I had already translated fourteen of those monoliths, including two sides 
of Hurlburt’s,*8 when I found that it was time wasted. The obeliscal inscriptions 
are mere protocols, which convey no information either historical or philological.* 
Maspero therefore advised me to give up the job, and apply my powers of endur- 
ance to something more useful. 

If you recollect, 3,700 years ago, Amenhotep IV", invented a new fe ar 
played in Egypt the part of Henry VII in England, and was succeeded by 
ee and other outsiders who followed in his schismatic tracks. Maspero cut out 

r me a plan of studies concerning those heretical kings, embracing translations 
of the stèles of the XVIII dynasty at Paris and Leyden. 

Some of these bear inscriptions [114"] engraved in basalt and dark granit, which 
strain your optic nerves to such an extent, that I finally came out of the Louvre 
with a regular ophthalmy. This brought me to a stand still; and happening to 
reflect that I had attained my primary object, and could now jabber about 
Memphis and Thebes; that I was cut for accomplishing great things in Egyptian 
philology, and had already devoted three years to the subject, which was quite | 
enough, I wisely and immediately relinquished pharaonic literature and history | 
without the least remorse. | 
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August 23%, 

I was destined, as the Bible says, to return to my vomit. 

In reality, it is immaterial [115] whether Columbus’ shin bone is preserved in 
Havana, Santo Domingo, or anywhere at all. But, just as in England and in the 
United States people get perfectly creasy the moment you touch anything or 
name connected with the Scriptures, so in Spain they jump out of their boots 


tt The only obelisk which states anything worth listening to is Queen Hatasou’s, the biggest of 
all, on the pedestal of which you read that it was extracted from the quarry, polished, engraved, 
brought from Syene to Karnak, and erected, in seven (7) months! 

Of all the obeliscal inscriptions I had anything to do with, this was, by far, the toughest to 
make out. 

[Deleted: I sent you, I believe, one of my translations, published in the] 


46 Tale of Two Brothers: A conscientious young man is falsely accused of a proposal of adultery 
by the wife of his elder brother, after actually rejecting her advances. The brothers bear the 
names of Egyptian gods, Anubis and Bata. The tale probably has a mythological setting but 
served for entertainment rather than écclesiastical or moral teaching. See “Egyptian Myths, 
Tales and Mortuary Texts” in James B. Pritchard Anctent Near Eastern Texts Relating to the 
Old Testament (Princeton 1950) 23. 


47 Jörgen Zoéga (1755-1809) De Origine et Usu Obeliscorum ad Pius Sextimi Pontificem Mazi- 
mum auctore (Rome 1797). 


48 Hurlburt. See Introduction, note 27. 
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when doubts are raised concerning assertions or TET es mentioned in Span- 
ish history. You may therefore imagine how the hidalgos felt when Bishop Cocchia 
belched forth that he had discovered the genuine remains of Columbus in the 
cathedral of Santo Domingo, and that the cofin piously preserved in the choir 
of the cathedral at Havana contained only a parcel of spurious bones not worth 
a cent.*® Spinoza’s doubts about the Pentateuch having been written by Moses, 
because that [116] sacred book contains a minute description of Moses’ own 
death, alone can give an idea of the fuss raised all over the world by the good 
bishop's untoward discovery. 

Of course, I did not care one way or another, but thought the controversy pre- 
sented a good opportunity of compelling the Spanish government to exhume from 
Simancas 5° documents — if any there were — calculated to throw light upon the 
last days and post mortem tribulations of Columbus, concerning which we knew 
almost nothing. 

I first came out with an elaborate article in the Revue Critique ™ which I after- 
wards revised ™ and republished separately; but not being satisfied with the looks 
of the pamphlet, I suppressed the entire edition. 

[117°] I then rewrote the squib and had it published with documents in Span- 
ish by Asensio at Sevilla.” This publication was damned with faint praise and 
quietly plagiarized by the Madrid Academy of History in the memoir which that 
more or less scientific association published on the subject. 

The Spanish government having also issued an official report, I again entered 
the lists and inserted in the transactions of the Paris Geographical Society = a 


un Les restes mortels de Christophe Colomb. Mandement de M. Roque Cocchia, de Vordre des 
Capucins. N°. of January 5 1878. 
vy Les restes mortels de Christophe Colomb. 1537-1795-1877. Paris, Leroux, in -& 15 pages. 
ww Los restos de Don Cristoval Colon, Disquisicion por el autor de la B.A.V. Sevilla, 1878, in 
-4, 87 pages. 
xx Les Sépultures de Christophe Colomb; N° of October 1878. 

Republished in pamphlet form under the title of Les Sépultures de Christophe Colomb. Revue 
critique du premier rapport offictel publié sur ce sujet. Paris, 1879, in -8, 27 pages. 

New documents in my possession could permit me to improve it still; but, really, the “game 
is not worth the candle. 


49 See Adams 21: “It had always been contended that Christopher Columbus was finally buried, 
according to his own wish, in the Cathedral in Santo Domingo, in the West Indies. It was further 
alleged that when Spain had lost her part of that island, the body had been moved to Havana 
in 1795. Much later, in 1898, when the United States was taking every other West Indian 
possession away from Spain at the close of the S -American war, the Spaniards slipped 
the alleged body of Columbus away and reint it in the Cathedral at Salamanca. There, in 
Spain, annual shoals of gullible American tourists have been shown the veritable tomb of the 
great discoverer. Yet, as early as 1877, Archb Coccia [sic], somewhat of an historian him- 
self, ascertained that in 1795 the Spaniards had moved the wrong body! With evident glee 
Harrisse reviewed the books which now discussed the matter, and pointed out that there was 
absolutely no basis upon which the Spaniards could contend that the body of Columbus had 
ever been removed from Santo Domingo . . . a view which most share today.... 
Privately Harrisse expressed doubts as to whether anything could truly and accurately be said 
about the tomb of Columbus. .. .” But see also H’s Los restos de Don Cristoval Colón (Seville 
1878) and his “Correspondance concernant les prétendues cendres de Christcphe Colomb 
découvertes à Santa Domingo” Bulletin of The New York Public Library xxxn (1928) 492. 


60 Simancas is in North-central Spain, 8 miles from Valladolid. 
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disquisition which, as I candidly believe, deserves the attention of critics, and 
should set the matter at rest. 

I claim to have demonstrated that there is not a particle of evidence serine ba 
the mortal remains of Columbus with the han of splinters brought from 
Santo Domingo to Havana in 1795. By retracing from [118"] authentic documents 
the history of the desecrations, demolitions, devastations, conflagrations, earth- 

uakes and vicissitudes of all sorts which the burial place of Columbus suffered 

uring two centuries, I likewise force upon the mind of impartial readers the 
belief that his ashes must have been scattered to the four winds, at least since the 
day when Francis Drake delighted in burning live monks at the stake before the 
high altar of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. 

Strange to say, these publications which in reality demolished Bishop Cocchia’s 
theories, elicited his admiration. In his episcopal eyes, I am the “profoundest of 
historians.” He is now Archbishop at Otranto, in Italy, and now and then writes 
me friendly letters. Before [115 bis] leaving the West Indies, he even made 
researches in the local archives, to discover traces of the descendants, legitimate, 
or otherwise, of the Columbus family, for me to use in my forthcoming work. 


August 24°, 

In the years following, I again visited the leading libraries and archives in 
Europe, chiefly as an amateur, however, without any particular object. But “the 
leopard can’t change its skin,” and, in spite of myself, my investigations were 
mainly directed towards early American history and geography. I took numerous 
notes and sketches of manuscripts and portolans; but in Genoa concentrated my 
efforts chiefly on the notarial archives, Gregorovius ®© had taught me how those 
inexhaustible sources [116 bis] of authentic information could be operated upon, 
at least in Italy, where, as you are aware, since the Middle-Ages they consider 
notarial archives as communal property, and, upon the death of every notary, 
remove all his files, called “filze,” to a general repository. Unfortunately, the bom- 
bardment of Genoa by Lewis XIV™ in 1684, played the mischief with the docu- 
ments which interested me. I nevertheless gathered many notes and indications 
that I added to those I had already collected here and there in view of writing in 
my old age a critical and documentary History of Transatlantic Discoveries. 

I am so unfortunately constituted that if after brooding over a subject for any 
length of time, I venture to commence writing a single line about it, I am [117 bis] 
a gone man! All my thoughts and actions are made to converge into this single 
occupation, which soon becomes a bounden duty. I recover my freedom only 
when the book is written, printed and placed at the disposal of the five and a half 
readers I can boast of. The idea of having left anything unfinished would prey 
upon my mind and make me feel so wretched that utter physical impossibility 
alone could ever prevent me from bringing it to an end. When thus in harness, I 
do not even take time to eat; between each morsel almost, I get up from the table 
and go to my desk to add a line or two, change a word or scratch out a semi colon. 
It is the last thought which engrosses my mind when I retire to my “lonely couch,” 
and the first one when I awake, [118 bis] feeling at times, as Renan does, that ideas 
or phrases which in a state of wakefulness do not seem sufficiently lucid, go 


51 Ferdinand Gregorovius (1821-91), author of Geschichte der Stadt Rom in Mittelaltes, vom 
V bix XVI Jahrhundert (8 vols, 2d ed 1875-82), His Lucrezia Borgia was in H’s library. 
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through the necessary process of evolution and elucidation while I am asleep; — 
feeling more and more that “there is no rest for the wicked.” 

If it be a name, a date or a fact which pursues me in my slumber, I frequently 
end by dreaming that the needed authorities have suddenly disappeared. I then 
become the prey of a regular nightmare, seeing the coveted book slowly advance 
towards me with a grin playing on its pig skin cover, but receding mischievously 
as I stretch forth my hand to grasp it. All at once a flow of light falls upon the 
passage I have to quote. My heart jumps with joy, I read a line, [119] commence 
another, when all of a sudden, the very page I long to peruse is invaded by 
myriads of om looking worms or hundreds of gambading and ferocious rats, 
which with fantastic contorsions devour it before my own eyes. The words I want 
flash up in letters of fire, but disappear ere I can decipher their meaning. I try to 
hollow, but no sounds come out of my parched throat, — and I awake bathed in 
perspiration, with the horrible feeling that I may never know . . . . whether or no 
Thomson must be spelt with a p! 

It is then that your Black Library assumes the appearance of an abode of 
heavenly bliss, for me Paradise Lost, not to be regained! 

So long as I only require to consult printed books, my [120°] task is easy, for I 
use the Paris National Library almost as if it belonged to me; and this is the reason 
why there is a clause in my Will bequeathing all my books to that grand and 
hospitable institution. 

Foreign libraries and librarians, particularly at Vienna and Munich, are also 
extremely obliging. But when I have to investigate manuscripts, especially in 
Spain or Italy, and can not go myself — “there’s the rub.” You can never realize 
the worrying, delays and unsatisfactory results which attend searches of this char- 
acter. Diego Columbus’ testament alone has cost me nearly a year of botheration, 
pangs and sleeplessness. As to Cantino’s map, it came very near consigning me 
to an untimely grave. 

[1217] To show you how in Spain, for instance, they understand the claims of 
history and comfort of historians. 

When after investigations carried on by means of data and instructions I had 
sent from Paris, the keepers of the notarial archives put their hands on Diego’s 
will, they made me wait nine months, write thirteen letters, send three telegraphic 
dispatches, set in motion two bankers, a consul and a foreign minister, and, finally 
compelled me to pay for a miserable copy of a few pages, the tax exacted from 
heirs who require transcripts to claim a bequest or estate. As if it were likely 
that I wanted the testament for the purpose of bringing suit to recover the old 
clothes and cassock of Columbus’s brother, who had been dead 365 years! 

It was then that for the first [1227] time I dived into Washington Irving’s Life 
of Columbus; for it is a constant practice with me not to read modern works treat- 
ing of a subject which I intend to study out or write about, until I have first 
examined for myself all the original authorities. 

Now, I must confess that I found Irving’s Columbus an excellent book, implying 
critical investigations of the soundest character, such as you do not find in any 
historical work written previously or since in the United States, except in Biddle’s 
Cabot,®* Motley’s Dutch Republic, and Parkman’s entire series, — these being, 


62 Richard Biddle (1796-1847) A Memoir of Sebastien Cabot; with a review of the History of 
Maritime Discovery (1831); reissued in 1915 by Edward Biddle. 
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in my humble estimation, the only critical historians America has yet produced; 
although parts of Motley’s works are already beginning to crumble to pieces, 
while I apprehend there is not [123"] much left now of the general structure of 
Biddle’s book. But this is the consoling fate of all historical compositions, so far 
as the appreciation of facts is concerned. Documents only last, and that is the 
chief reason why you see all my works stuffed and interlarded with so many texts 
and documentary proofs. 


August 25%, 

If Irving’s Columbus seemed to me a very good book, I nevertheless believed 
that there was room alongside with it for another historical work pertaining to 
the same subject. Not to speak of errors and omissions which no historian could 
avoid so long as certain documents were yet unknown, Irving’s book lacks the 
underlaying, so to speak, which is now deemed [124] essential to every important 
historical composition; that is, it must not be narrative only, but also, and espe- 
cially, discussive and critical. Irving, then, may and does answer perfectly the 
purpose of the general reader, — and he never proposed to himself any other aim; 
yet, above that class of readers who only seek to while away their spare time or 
acquire common notions, there exist historical students, exacting, robust and eager 
to know the why and wherefore of events. To these, you must serve up facts on 
the half shell, and show wherein they are wholesome or unhealthy, nay, you are 
expected to put in their hands the oyster knife which opened the bivalve and the 
scalpel which cut its guts out. 

This Discovery of America was, I am sure, an event of [125] sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve a thorough dissection; and I determined to try my hand at the 
operation. But let me expatiate and describe first my mode of proceeding. 

If I do not follow the example of Descartes, and shut m up in a stove as a 
preliminary step to sound cogitations, like him, however, I commence by making 
a clean sweep of every preconceived notion and theory I may have formed on the 
subject, and free myself in advance from the consequences and results of my 
inquiry. 

i then draw up an enumeration of all the contemporary authorities, as far as at 
the outset of my investigation I am able to ascertain from my knowledge of the 
history of the period and of the leading personages who lived [1267] at the time 
within the proper sphere of action. This list enlarges gradually, because one fact 
leads to another, while tried experience imparts to the searcher a kind of instinc- 
tive perception which rarely fails to indicate the right path. Luck does the rest. 

These authorities are afterwards weighed with the utmost care, one by one, 
just as a pastry cook takes raw eggs and holds them to the light of a candle to see 
first whether the yolk is perfectly sound. The yield of this preliminary investiga- 
tion constitutes the introduction of my works, which I have therefore neglected 
to publish, contenting myself with giving the mere skeleton in the form of bibli- 
ographies and documentary or cartographical lists. 

In the Colomb, however, [127"] I frankly initiate the reader into the searching 
inquiries and discussions which resulted in my following certain authors or docu- 
ments and in rejecting others. These examinations, although ex parte, as you or 
Judge Shipman would say, are nevertheless subjected to cross-interrogatories on 
my part, as strict as any member of your legal frm would frame in a railroad case 
involving the right of way from the St. Lawrence to the Gulph of Mexico. 


ł 
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I scarcely need say that the facts themselves derived from histories or chronicles 
are brought to the test of a scrutiny just as rigid. I do not care how great is the 
reputation or prestige of the historian or chronicler under examination. J must 
know what were his sources of information, and judge his credulity or veracity 
accordingly. 

[128] As to documents, I first establish for myself their authenticity, and, unless 
they be official acts, subject them to the same ordeal as any ordinary human testi- 
mony; comparing their contents with others, pointing out the contradictions and 
weighing the evidence on both sides. If notwithstanding my efforts, I don’t get at 
the truth, I frankly say so, and why. On the other hand, if I succeed in eliciting it, 
then I state the grounds upon which I base my conviction, and rest the case. 

It is evident that such analytical reasonings render my style uninviting, and 
require on the part of readers a degree of attention which they are not always 
disposed to lend. But this is no fault of mine; it is in “the nature of the beast,” just 
as Butler’s Analogy *8 or Fearne’s [129"] Contingent Remainders * cannot be read 
as easily or with as much relish as Irving’s or Prescott’s works. 

I need -not repeat here the tribulations my Colomb underwent after it was 
finished; why I did not care to print it at my own expense; your fruitless efforts 
and those of Manton Marble to find anyone in the United States to assume the 
pecuniary responsibility of the undertaking, and your innocent appeals to Gov. 
Tilden and a host of financial magnates, thinking that they or the like cared a 
fig for history in general and Columbus in particular; 7 and how near I came to 
throw the MS. into the fire. You have only to read over our correspondance on 
the subject.™ In some respects it is highly entertaining, if not precisely encouraging 
to those who fancy that such sacrifices as I [130"] indulge in can ever find a reward 
in the “home of the brave and the land of the freel” 

Suffice it to say that at the last moment, and when I least expected it, a Paris 
editor was bold or insane enough to propose to publish the book at his own risks. 
I thought at first Leroux was demented, felt his pulse, but on finding that it did 
not beat more than 90 in a minute, magnanimously yielded to his entreaties, not, 
however, without warning him as to the consequences of his rashness. 

The Christophe Colomb will form two volumes of the size and style of the 
Cabot, — print much smaller, of about 500 pages each, and is being printed at 
Macon, in Burgandy, chiefly by women. It is not likely that the work will come 


yy Let us be just, however. If Mr. Christopher Columbus Brown, Green or Smith, (I do not 
recollect which,) pronounced Marble’s proposal to be absolutel 1y idiotic, my friend Parish, a 
man of scholarly tastes, whom I had known poor, but who had just made $900,000 in Wall 
Street, readily answered that he was disposed . . . to subscribe one copy; (the dear soull ) 

xs If J am not mistaken, you have a synopsis of the Christophe Colomb, written on blue paper. 
Since I sent it to you, I have added several important chapters, one on the Précurseurs, 

upon new documents from the Tome do Tombo, at Lisbon; another on the P ation de la 
nouvelle, with a thorough bibliographical analysis of the editions of the E etc., etc, a 
chapter on the Landfall ete., etc. 


563 Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham (1692-1752) The Analogy of Religion, Natural end 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature (1736). ae nature and the world point 
to a purpose or end. 


54 Charles Fearne (1742-94) Essay on the Lact of Contingent Remainders and Executory 
Devises, a classical work on the law of property. 
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out of [131] the press before the end of 1884; during which time I expect to see 
sights! 

I have described to you the tribulations attending the writing of my works, but 
those which accompany the printing thereof, in this country, especially when the 
office is located at such a distance from Paris, surpass all you can imagine. The 
thought of it alone is so painful, that I shall dispense with expatiating upon the 
ordeal laid up in store for me. 


August 26', 

Two years ago the Genoese were very much exercised, because at the Geo- 
graphical Congress held at Venice, the Venetians claimed that John and Sebastian 
Cabot were both natives of that city. They [132"] even started a subscription to 
erect statues to their memory. The venerable and erudite keeper of the archives 
of the Bank of St. Georges,*** (which dates from the XII“ century), had particu- 
larly taken the pretention at heart. Judging from his letters that my Genoese 
friends desired me to express an opinion on the question, I promised to address 
him a letter which they might publish in the transactions of the a ae Historical 
Society, But in working up the subject, I found that it could not be limited to the 
secondary question whether John Cabot was or was not born in Venice. 

I consider Biddle’s Memoir of Sebastian Cabot as a remarkable work, the first, 
and for nearly fifty years afterwards the only one of the kind ever [133"] pub- 
lished in the United States. The thesis is erroneous, as no one can admit nowadays 
that Sebastian was the prime mover or inventor; yet I well see how Biddle came 
to such a conclusion in the year 1830, at a time when the documents discovered 
since in Venice and at Simancas were yet unknown. 

Another defect lies in the general texture of the book. The threads, individually, 
are strong and even, but the warp and woof do not hang well together. His sen- 
tences are clear, and there is no trouble in understanding him as you go along, 
yet it is difficult at times to sum up his notions and know exactly what he is driv- 
ing at. This must be ascribed to the general idea of the work, which has been 
planned in such a manner that it looks as if [134"] it consisted only in a series of 
separate disquisitions tacked on one to the other, not always with due regard to 
the requirements of the subject. 

Biddle’s great merit lies in patient and ingenious analyses of the points under 
discussion; in a discriminative exposition of the facts, and in sifting all objections 
and difficulties according to the methods used in forensic disputes. He was also a 
keen critic, within the modern sense of the term, and prompted, as himself says, 
(if I recollect right) by a spirit of diligent research which took nothing at second 
hand where an original writer or document could be consulted; although, in 
reality, his investigations were limited to the British Museum and Rolls Chapel, 
while Simancas and -[135"] Venice should have first commanded his attention. 

And it is because he failed to institute researches in those two repositories, 
that I wrote my Cabot, in availing myself of the documents discovered by Rawdon 
Brown and Bergenroth, which Biddle might have perhaps succeeded in ferretting 
out, 

I fancy at times that I am not altogether unlike Biddle in disposition, and that 
if indifference on one side and unjust criticism on the other, had not deterred him 


aar Signor Cornelio Desimoni, 
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from carrying out his project of writing a history of Maritime Discovery, certain 
parts of his work would have resembled my Fernand Colomb and Corte Real. Yet 
he has exercised no influence whatever over my mental development. Spinoza’s 
Ethica, Bentley’s Phalaris and Libris [136] Histoire des Sciences mathématiques 
en Italie, for weal or woe, had left their impress upon my bumps of method and 
analysis, long before I read the Memoir of Sebastian Cabot. 

When I directed my efforts in a single groove, and commenced dabbling with 
historical geography, the books I kept at my elbow were poor Lelewel’s Géo- 
graphie du Moyen Age, and Humboldt’s Examen Critique, of which, with a 
grain of allowance, my three last works and forthcoming Christ. Colomb and Del 
Cano may be considered a sort of continuation or complement. 

Gradually as I made progress in studying the life and deeds of the Cabots, my 
notions about Sebastian underwent a great change, and I found him finally to be 
an unmitigated scamp, albeit his long white beard [137°] and venerable appear- 
ance. I also began to doubt very much whether the northern extremity of Nova 
Scotia had really been the land-fall of his father and his own in “1494” (read 1497) 
notwithstanding the inscriptions on the map of 1544. 

To sift the matter, I procured photographs and tracings or took copies myself 
of all the cartographical documents calculated to demonstrate the genesis or 
development of the delineations of our Northern coast. My analysis of the Portu- 
guese, Italian, Spanish and French charts, portulans and planispheres of the 
first half of the XV century, constitutes the groundwork of the chapter which, 
under the title of Cartographie, is a history, however succinct and incomplete, of 
incipient American hydrography, as well as a Cartogrophia Americana Vetustis- 
sima, 

There you find sundry maps [138"] of paramount importance mentioned and 
described for the first time, with the solution of certain historical and geographical 
problems, such as the origin of Franco-America cartography, — showing it to be 
Portuguese; the filiation of the Sevillan maps, and of the Weimar planisphere 
ascribed to Fernand Columbus, — which I prove to be the work of Garcia de 
Toreno;®8 the identification of the Gutierez chart in the Hydrographical Depart. 
at Paris with the lost map of Chaves described by Oviedo;®* the method to ascer- 
tain among anonymous Italian portulans those drawn by Battista Agnese;™ the 


55 In the works mentioned what have Spinoza, Bentley, and Libri in common? Possibly the esprit 

de géométrie in basing facts on logic and verification. But that H brings these men together on 

the same plane of influence upon is odd, especially in view of Libri’s nehiy pe: 

able status as a mathematician. And Libri’s notoriety as a plunderer of French and Italian 

libraries should have been cause for raising at least one of his eyebrows. However, Libri’s work 

on mathematics in Italy through the 17th century has recently been reprinted. 

66 J. Lelewel Géographie du Moyen Age (Bruxelles 1852-57) 4 vols. 

Portolans — books for navigators, containing descriptions of ports, sailing directions, and 
arts. : 

58 Nuño Garcia de Toreno, Spanish pilot and chart maker, drew a MS world- after Magel- 

lan’s circumnavigation (1522) (Bagrow 275). He is said to have made the map fotad in. Peter 

Martyr's first Decade, first printed under Martyr's name in 1511; the reference to it is in the 

second book of Xeres Conquista del Peru (Venice 1534) (Thacher 1 34-36). 

58 Jt is not clear whether the reference is to the younger (Gerónimo) or the elder, Alonso di 

Chaves. Both were cosmographers royal. The latter’s Chronographia contains a table of. longi- 

tude of places in Europe and Western America (Bagrow 2375. For Orviedo see note 9, above. 

6° Battista Agnese (1536-84), Venetian cartographer. 7 
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chronology of the Cartier and Roberval expeditions; the truth about Gomez and 
Cespedes, and I don’t recollect what else! 

Withal, it is to be regretted that I should have forgotten [139°] to insert the 
Spanish document of November 1554,>»> although the Cabot contains already 
ample proofs of Sebastian’s treachery; and to have omitted to sum up the reasons 
which militate against the celebrity he has been enjoying for centuries. Entre- 
nous, it springs exclusively from the belief he had the smartness to inculcate on 
Charles V*, Edward IV and the Doge of Venice, that he could find the famous 
Northwest Passage; nay, that he actually knew where it was. 


August 28%, 

It was while preparing the Cartographie that I alighted upon a notice of 
Cantino’s map.®! It seems that I had not yet drank the cup of annoyances to the 
dregs, and was destined on account of that accursed [140°] chart to pass through 
an ordeal which surpasses anything of the kind ever seen or heard of before. 

The information I possessed concerning that document was scanty, vague and 
not of such a character as to lead me to suspect its paramount importance. Yet, 
the fact that it belonged to the archives of the dukes of Ferrara and was said to 
bear the date of 1502, were data well calculated to create on my part an intense 
desire to obtain tracings of the parts I needed. Unfortunately, being chained to 
my desk by important legal business, I could not repair to Modena, and was com- 
pelled to resort to a correspondance with Italian friends and foes. 

I must have written fifty letters, all of which elicited a reply full of promises, 
and leading me to believe that [141"] within a week or two my wishes in that 
respect would be gratified. So, for nearly a year, I awoke every morning in hope- 
fulness, and went to bed every night in perfect despair. I had suspended printing 
the Cartographie of the Cabot, fearing that the Cantino map might contain infor- 
mation which would upset all my theories. 

The sight of those vacant proof sheets made me sick at heart, and my impatience 
became feverish and morbid. Friends at Rome had obtained from the Minister of 
Public Instruction the promise of a copy, and he had actually instructed one of 
the librarians of the Biblioteca Estense to make it for me, but that miserable 
wretch of a copyist remained deaf to all entreaties, and snail-like [142"] required 
months and months to perform a work which my valet de chambre, whom I had 
taught, afterwards accomplished in twice twenty four hours, — and a great deal 
better! 

At last I learned that the facsimile was on the way, but for a while, owing to 
everlasting delays arising from freshets on the road, lived in perfect agony, fear- 
ing it had been lost. Finally, I received the package, and, on opening it, found to 
my horror, instead of a well executed copy, a sort of caricature! 


bbb Published years ago in the Coleccion de documentos ineditos pr la historia de España, — 
which I overlooked. 


61 The Cantino map, named by H after its constructor, Alberto Cantino, figures in the line of 
demarcation that was to be drawn to decide the respective ownership by Portugal and Spain 
of lands to be discovered. An agreement called for a line from pole to pole at 370 leagues to 
be measured in degrees or by another manner, from the islands of Cape Verde to the West. 
Whatever lay west, north, or south of this line was to belong to the Sovereigns of Castile and 
Leon and their heirs (Thacher n 187, 200). 
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Yet, I could detect easily what the délineations were in the original, and their 
great importance, This made me still more frantic; so, undaunted and restless, I 
[143"] resumed my march onward, and asked for photographs. New delays, new 
difficulties, new vexations, no end of expenses, ad when I succeeded in getting 
the negatives, they were broken and useless. 

Happily or unhappily for me, photographs had been sent direct to Holtzhausen 
of Vienna, said to be the first lithographer in the world,-with positive instructions 
to follow strictly the photographic impressions. Unfortunately, we added to the 
package the ridicule facsimile received from Modena, simply, however, to mark 
the colours to be employed. : 

After four months, Holtzhausen writes that his job is finished. And what do I 
get? Guess. A vile and servile reproduction of the Modena caricaturel 

I ordered everything to be [144"] destroyed, and initiated new negotiations to 
procure a regular facsimile. This time I had the luck, for pay of course, to obtain 
the services of the drawing masters of the Military Academy, and finally received 
a calque surpassing in beauty and accuracy all my expectations. This, I deter- 
mined to have reproduced by Pilinski under my own eyes. But what a world of 
additional annoyances and complications! It required five months of constant 
labour to put the work into shape. Then sprung up other difficulties: — the two 
halves were not of the same tinge; the engraver had forgotten to leave room for 
the title, and, to cap the climax, the binder in mounting the maps, took upon him- 
self to suppress altogether the equatorial line, considering it a useless ornament! 

As I write these lines, I am not [145*] yet out of the woods, and don’t know even 
when, if ever, my publisher will be able to issue that accursed map, which, I am 
sure, will yet be the cause of my becoming irretrievably demented.~* But, to be 
just, let me say that a noble reward awaits me. I have just been informed that 
orders are on the way from the United States for not less than five (5) copies of 
the map and the Corte-Real. That is, however, too good to be true, and I shall 
believe it only when I see the orders with my own eyes, and, especially, the six 
dollars for each. 

What a miserable specimen of humanity I must seem to be in the eyes of a 
Vanderbilt or of a Jay Gould! 

But recollect that these $6 answer the net price of each of those blessed five 
copies, and, by collecting them, I will feel certain to get back [146"] at least a 
portion of the money I have expended . . . in postage stamps. It aint much, to be 
sure, but, as the old woman said, when . . . . spitting into the sea, “every little 
helps.” 


August 29%, — . 
It is a hackneyéd but consoling truth that virtue always finds its reward, — as 
you will presently see. 


SE sa gic aan eg ng erent O pe 
a kind of paper not in harmony with the style of the map, I caused the entire edition to be 
destroyed. They are still engaged in printing it over. 

The shades in the new edition are lighter, there is only one kind of green, the gold on the 
trees is not laid so thick, the name of Alberto Cantino is printed in red, the paper is much thicker, 
ee ene and I have erased a 
portion of the Southern border, to show that in the original map there is nothing beyond. 

A notice published in the Journal de la Librairie will inform purchasers that they may 
exchange their old for a new map, free of charge. E 
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With the exception of sore eyes, brought about by excessive work, I have never 
been ill, to speak of, and could bear great mental strain without experiencing ever 
the least fatigue. As to headache I did not even know what it was. 

During the last year of my professorship in the University, I did not average 
more than three hours sleep per night, studying, cogitating and writing the rest 
[147°] of the time, yet without feeling the least cerebral lassitude. Afterwards, I 
have known myself, while traveling in the night train with Nicholson, the presi- 
dent of the Chicago Chess Club, to play two or three games of chess in succession 
with him, in the dark, without men or board, simply by exchanging audibly 
mental representations;*“* feeling nevertheless the next morning as fresh as a 
cucumber. 

If any part of my being seemed to me fireproof, it was certainly the upper story. 
You may well imagine therefore my bewilderment when all of a sudden, without 
forebodings of any kind, after I had been meditating and writing, as usual, about 
my long SS., for not more than five minutes, I felt an abrupt flow of heat to the 
face, which made my nose and cheeks shine like [148"] a glass bottle. Meanwhile 
a sort of heavy leaden cap seemed to come down from the ceiling, and squeeze 
the top of my head, epee thereby to the brain sensations novel and unpleas- 
ant. The pen dropped off my hand, and the moment I seized it again, were it only 
to sign my name, every thing under my skull would rattle, while I felt like jump- 
ing out of the window or cutting my throat as a temporary relief. Yet, my thoughts 
never ceased to be perfectly clear and methodical, and frequently I seemed to 
assist like an outsider to the vagaries of my own nervous system. 

This has been my condition more or less ever since. The first six months I could 
not even read a newspaper. Afterwards, by dint of douches and in [149°] conse- 
quence of forced rest and by long walks in the mountains, I was able to dictate 
during a quarter of an hour or so to my valet de chambre, whom I had trans- 
formed into a private secretary.*° It was under these circumstances that I printed 
the Cabot: — no wonder that there should be such a table of errata! 

I am now much better, and can work about fifty minutes on a stretch. I enjoy, 
however, frequent relapses, especially when new tribulations on the part of my 
printers, proof correctors, engravers, lithographers, copyists, binders and cartog- 
raphers by their sluggishness and want of brains upset me. I must then give up 
immediately reading or writing altogether. Of all tortures conceivable, I know of 
none which- can be compared to the-distress, mortification and apprehensions 
arising from great mental activity [150"] coupled with absolute inability to con- 
vey ideas. Add the constant thought -and conviction that you are about to peg 
out, and these amenities of literature will appear with all their charms and beauty. 

But let me revert to Cantino’s map. 


add This faculty to play chess blindfold upset my friend Taine to such a degree when he was 
writing his metaph work De F ea, nie that he requested me to describe the mental 
process through which it is effected. My letter on the subject is printed in his first volume, 
Paris, 1870, page 84 and he wrote a chapter on the subject (Nature et réducteurs de limage.) 
[Erasures show Harrisse at first uncertain whether the volume was “first” or “second” and 
giving “pages 84-84”.] 

eee Usually I do everything myself. I have tried once or twice to employ a secretary, but found 
I had to do his work over again. Even for mere copying it requires one almost as familiar with 
the subject as I am. 
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An insight into the real delineations of that beautiful planisphere, which is finer 
and more important even than de la Cosa’s, gave me the notion to work up the 
Corte-Reals, concerning whom one knew almost nothing. But I had soon ex- 
hausted all the Portuguese authorities within my reach. Unfortunately, I could 
not afford then to go to Lisbon. Thanks to a wealthy gentleman of the Azores, Mr. 
DoCanto, who possesses one of the finest collections known of genealogical Portu- 
guese MSS., and was so obliging as to send me [151"] numerous copies and 
extracts, I was able to reconstruct the history of the entire Corte Real family, and 
to form a corpus of forty documents, which I completed and elucidated by means 
of the oldest portuguese genealogical compendiums known, — the manuscript of 
which is preserved in the Paris National Library. 

When that was done, I commenced studying the Cantino map, which I found 
to be the archetype of the see i descriptions of the New World en see 
in all the geographical works of the first half of the XVI century, — including 
our old friend Waltzemuller’s.® 

But what appeared absolutely astonishing, was the continent emerging on the 
western side of the map, and resembling to such a degree the coastline of the 
United States, that it could not be taken for anything else. 

[152r] This was so much the more surprising that there are no traces of expedi- 
tions to that part of the American continent previous to Ponce de Leon’s, in 1513, 
whilst the invoice letter addressed by Cantino to the duke of Ferraro shows that 
those geographical data are anterior to November 1502. 

Another remarkable fact is how the delineations of those septentrional regions 
bear out the details given in the account of Vespuccius’s more or less apocryphal 
first voyage. To me, it means only that the writer of this vespuccian relation, 
whether it be Americus himself or some penny a liner of the time, had before his 
eyes the Cantino map or one just like it. 

I fancy that the first consequence of this publication of mine will be [153"] a 
fierce controversy between the Spanish and Portuguese Savants, as the latter will 
scarcely resist the temptation of interpreting these tracings as showing that the 
coast extending from the Gulph of Mexico to the Delaware or thereabout, was 
discovered by Lusitanian seamen, nay, by Gaspar Corte-Real himself, just because 
those regions are marked on the same map with the countries he did actually visit 
in 1501. 

I show, however, that all the unfortunate Azorean navigator ever did, was to 
follow in the footsteps of the Cabots, and to explore the Eastern coast of New- 
foundland. I am sorry for him and my Portuguese friends, but cannot honestly 
reach any other conclusion. 

Now, as no one is a prophet in his own country, and nothing [154"] that comes 
out of my pen can work smooth and easy, so far as my American admirers are 


ftt I may yet b si uence proofs that at the time of the alleged first voyage of Vespuccius, 
he had not yet taken to the sea, and was quietly settling the books of the Bernardi house of 
Commission merchants at Seville. 


62 Martinus Waldseemüller the New World should be called America and it was so 

ay on May 5 1507 in the P ed Introductio. The celebrated edition of Ptolemy 
(1513) has the Admiral’s map which is known as the Waldseemiiller map (Thacher m 13; 
1510). 
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concerned, the interpretation I give of the data conveyed by the map of Cantino, 
will doubtless meet with anything but general approbation over yonder. 

I have even already an inkling of the sort of criticism which those who in New 
York and New England take the lead in cosmographical science will levy at my 
attempt to identify the North East regions in the map with the site of the United 
States, 

They will say first that this coast is intended only for the Eastern termination of 
the Asiastic continent. Unfortunately for that theory, the other half of the map 
(unpublished, but of which I possess photographs) shows on the right of the 
reader the oriental margin both of India and China clear up to the Arctic circle, 
— so that you see two very [155*] distinct and separate lines of coasts stretching 
both from the tropic of Capricorn to the polar regions, and each exhibiting outlines 
and names wholly different. 

They will then pretend that the coast I take to be the littoral of the United States, 
is simply that of Yucathan “turned up side down,” — just as if we possessed the 
least indication of a Spanish or Portuguese discovery of that peninsula previous 
to the expedition of Cordova in 1517 (sixteen years after the map was madel), 
or as if it were likely that for half a century the best geographers in Germany 
would have continued to place on the planispheres accompanying their editions 
of Ptolemy, twenty degrees further north than it is in reality, the country which 
Grijalva and Cortes had rendered famous all over Europe." 


[156] August 30%. 

As I go over my literary career for the last twenty years, and pause to examine 
its effects on myself and others, I am forced to think that it has culminated in an 
egregious mistake on my part. 

When I was somewhat younger, unsophisticated and ambitious of some sort of 
acknowledgment or requital, I sometimes compared my bibliographical and his- 
torical productions with certain works of the same character which yielded to 
their authors profits, honors and popularity. The result invariably was a belief 
that I had not been fairly treated by my fellow countrymen. But as I grew older 
and cooler, I altered my notions in this respect, and, as far as human nature per- 
mits, discarded the attitude [157'] of a victim. 

True it is that now and then a German or an Italian specialist lets drop a word 
of commendation when speaking of my works, and that my chief antagonist him- 
self, Mr. D’Avezac, has been known to express a favorable opinion, even of the 
Fernand Colomb. But when I consider that after years and years of coaxing and 
expectations my publications continue to fall dead from the press, in Europe as 
‘well as in America; that there are scarcely more than two or three geographical 
or historical societies in both hemispheres possessing one of them; that you rarely 
see, if ever, a newspaper take of its own accord the slightest notice of my books, 


gs A Number of the N. Y. Evening Post sent me by the U. S. Legation the other day, contained 
a letter from a Reverend Gentleman who indulges in geographical disquisitions, dlear that 
“he had predicted years ago” that someday a map would be found other than that which in the 
Ptolemy of 1513 reproduces the Cantino delineations; — Just as if it was probable that the 
Spaniards with their Sevillan admiralty in full blast, and numberless state and private expedi- 
tions to the New World, would have remained from 1493 to 1510, — seventeen years — without 
issuing charts. It was by the hundred that maps were drawn up yearly in the Spanish and 
Portuguese sea ports! Cheap prediction that!! 
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whilst there is no instance of an English or American review having deemed it 
worth its'while to mention any of them, [158"] except once, and that exclusively 
to blackguard me personally and the B.A.V. generally; that, after all, the subject 
I treat is neither trite nor outlandish, but on the contrary, of considerable import, 
and yet people don’t care even to receive my works as a gift; ™» that finally I have 
been hammering at that door day and night for nearly a quarter of a century 
until my knuckles are bruised and bleeding, without making the least impression, 
I say frankly that the fault is not in others but in me. How, why, I don’t know, 
and probably never willl 

` The fact is that to pit our own individual opinions against the verdict of almost 
everybody else, especially in matters of mere appreciation; and to deem the con- 
stant recurrence of such unanimity as fallacious and unjustifiable [159"] is a sure 
sign of inordinate vanity coupled with mental weakness. 

And yet, at times, I scratch my ear, and ask myself whether really my labors have 
proved altogether fruitless. Such a vast compendium of historical, biographical, 
bibliographical and geographical data exhumed from numberless books and 
manuscripts dispersed among foreign libraries and repositories of archives, which 
few can afford to explore; while all the facts thus brought to light are sifted, 
analysed, set forth and made to converge into condensed statements bearing exclu- 
sively upon a subject of such paramount importance as the history of transatlantic 
discoveries, must, surely, be of service to some one! 

People may perhaps object to my style, method or interpretation, but the data 
11607] contained in the B.A.V., Notes sur la Nouvelle France, Cabot, Corte Real, 
Colomb &c &c, have nevertheless been brought by me to the surface; and here 
they are, in a lump, within the reach of every body. 

- In a book which he has just sent me, Renan says that we begin to see the fore- 
bodings of an age when man will care but little about his past. If so, that’s an end, 
of course, of the science of history; and works treating of a subject henceforth so 
vain and idle, are necessarily destined to find soon their resting place in the waste 
basket. . 

Although this cheerful prospect seems to have been anticipated so far as my 
seventeen historical books and pamphlets are concerned, I am loth to share the 
sweeping [161"] opinion of my illustrious friend. 

That, ere long, we will interrogate the phenomena and laws of matter exclu- 
sively to ascertain the intrinsic character of our being, origin, and, perhaps, des- 
tiny, is almost a truism. This, however, can only give us the history of our physio- 


hth Out of twenty people to whom I present copies, and, mark this, on Whateman or Holland 
paper, with postage prepaid, not five of them ever send me greetings or a card in return. 

iJ A French moralist of the last century used to say: “Tl y a i la gui a plus d'esprit que 
moi; plus d'esprit que vous; plus d'esprit que Monsieur de Voltaire: — cest tout le monde.” 85 
63 See Introduction, above. `. 

64 See Introduction, note 28. 

65 The reference is not to any of the reco moralistes of the 18th century but to Talley- 
rand who, in a speech against FER une 24 1821 in the Chambre des Paris, said: “De 
nos jours il west pas facile de tromper longtemps. Il y a quelqwun qui a plus d'esprit que 
Voltaire, plus d’esprit que Bonaparte, plus d'esprit que chacun de ministres passes, presents, a 
venir: c'est tout le monde” (Othon Guerlac Les Citations françaises [7th ed Paris 1961] 223 n). 
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logical ‘manifestations, and I hesitate to believe that we will ever rest satisfied 
with such a class of facts, although these very facts are evidently destined to 
embrace a world of effects which are now classed under the head of mental or 
moral results. l 

Nor do I realise how Humanity can possibly sever entirely the links- which 
connect it with the past, or thrust out of its cogitations the sum of historical events 
which have fed the human mind so long, and inspired Religion, Poetry, [162] 
Politics, Literature everywhere and at nf times. But what. I readily concede is 
that the science of history may, at no distant period, undergo very great changes. 

We must, of course, expect to see, for many years yet, histories more or less 
bulky and claiming in every instance to give a faithful narrative of events. These, 
however, will continue to be in reality either oratorical or designed to bolster 
theories, creeds, and political parties, —- not to speak of the historical composi- 
tions, so called, prompted solely by selfish motives or patriotic imbecility. 

We even begin to admire and encourage an establishment started in California 
for manufacturing histories on a grand scale, its manager actually imagining that 
historical [163"] works can be run as you do a pegged shoes factory or a steam 

ump! 
j Tbis class of histories, notwithstanding the wonder and admiration they elicit 
now adays in the United States, will be short lived, and gradually replaced by 
compositions of a different character. 

Instead of writing ambitious narratives, historians will resign themselves to 
building up mere compendiums of data, all analysed, elucidated and set forth 
with documentary proofs, which will continue to become more and more pre- 
cise, and finally constitute the basis of discussions calculated to demonstrate the 
inner character of individual facts and their reciprocal relations. The sole aim of 
these modest and toilsome workers, resembling bees who are not destined to 
enjoy the honey they distil with such pains, [164™] will be the elucidation of 
truth for its sake, regardless of consequences, and free from preconceived notions 
of any kind. ; l 

And when all the documents yet in existence shall have been published or their 
contents duly sifted, analysed and classified; when congruous sciences shall have 
lent their own data to render intelligible a certain side of facts which analysis is 
not sufficient to explain, there will arise thinkers for synthetic labors. 

These will be few and their works neither bulky nor difficult to read, yet com- 
plete. I imagine that those concrete compositions will bear towards the com- 
pendiums I have just described, a relation resembling somewhat that which exists 
between Montesquieu'’s Grandeur et Décadence des Romains, and Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. l 


68 It has been observed that both Montesquieu and Gibbon are philosophical in thought and 
poetic in vision. Both mastered and controlled the facts as they were available to them. Both 
gave their facts.a certain unity and ordonnance through a master idea: the inseparableness of 
moral and political integrity. Gibbon’s imagination was fired by the architectonic aspect of 
Montesquieu’s literary structure. The former refers directly, in his Decline and Fall, to the 
latter's Considérations sur les Causes de la Grandeur des Romains: once, at least, in connection 
with Justinian’s empire (m 166) and again in relation to Justinfan’s laws (u 134). Gibbon 
makes innumerable references to Montesquicu’s L’Esprit des Lots. Both historians appealed to 
ERRE tarts for the type of history he most admired: the mastery of facts spaikac by an 
a c * : i 
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[165"] By that time my works will have long been superseded, as a matter of 
course, by others better adapted to progressive wants which a seer alone could 
anticipate a century in advance. But the critics who shall have been instrumental 
in inaugurating this sort of millenium, will perhaps consider my efforts with 
greater indulgence than our contemporaries, and even detect in certain parts of 
my works inklings of the method which they were destined to adopt, and analytical 
disquisitions conducive to the eluciditation of important facts........... 
At all events, the few friends who, like you, have watched my constant exertions, 
will feel justified in saying: “In a country where money [166*] is the principal 
aim of men, and the standard by which they are judged and esteemed; at a time 
when historical pursuits yielded neither honor nor profits to adepts who scorned 
to court popularity by writing works for the million; notwithstanding obstacles 
of all kinds, increased by the indifference of those around him and the sure 
prospect of being left to shiver alone in the cold, a young man, almost friendless, 
and with starvation staring him in the face, renounced all pretensions to success 
in his profession, and determined to devote a life time of exertions and sacrifices 
to the eradication of errors which marred the history of his country. 

“For twenty years he toiled day and night; and although [167'] his works, one 
after the other, fell dead from the press, he never was known to falter in his course, 
or cast a wistful look behind. 

“Nor was he ever sustained by the hope that at some future day his efforts 
would command attention and elicit applause. He entertained neither illusions nor 
desires in this respect, and remained satisfied with the belief that he had accom- 
plished his task and been of service to the cause of Science. 

“At last, his eye sight gave way. He nevertheless persevered, groping, as it were, 
in the dark. A sudden and cruel malady which disordered the very center of 
intellectual life, alone arrested his career. 

“His contributions to the early history of America may have [168"] proved 
indifferent and the seventeen volumes, large and small, which contain them, are 
not worth perhaps the ink and paper; but they have entailed pecuniary loss on 
nobody except himself and one solitary friend, as they were mostly given away, 
and the amount paid for every copy sold could be refunded at any time with 
interest to purchasers.*** 

“As to the motives which prompted him to devote the best years of his life, his 
health and means to the undertaking, they stand unchallenged, and evince a self 
denial ®? which should have spared him, at least, the jeers of a a crities and 
the humiliating indifference of American readers!”........ ; 

[169%] Withal, my dear Barlow, it may yet be an open questa whether my 
case is not akin to that of the Indian juggler of which we read in the books. 

Athenaeus or the spurious Callisthenes, I don’t recollect which, relates that 
when Alexander the great was in India, the courtiers brought before him a native 


kkk A clause in my last will and testament directs my Executors to refund to purchasers of my 
works with interest, the price paid for them, on presentation of the copy. 


6% These erased words follow: “liberality — though he saw it himself —-, and just notions of 
what was due to his fellow beings.” 
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of surpassing dexterity. The fellow, by dint of extraordinary efforts and perse- 
verance, had attained such a skill that at a distance of ten yards, at least, he 
invariably sent a grain of millet through the eye of a large needle. 

The Macedonian hero witnessed the performance, which was repeated seven- 
teen times, to the great joy of the adroit acrobat, who, as you [170°] may well 
imagine, expected to receive a reward commensurate to his years and years of 
toils and study. 

“Give him a peck of millet,” said Alexander. [“] ....... ý 

Lo, the poor Indian! 


Yours ever 
HENRY HARRISSE 


68 It was pseudo-Callisthenes who wrote a history of Alexander’s campaign in India. 
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permanent view. 

at irra eee sac A PLAZA eam 
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Examırions, continued 
The Central Building, continued 


PRESENTATIONS OF NATURE IN CONTEMPORARY PRINTS 
Tamb Fioon Print GALLERY 
ressions of nature as seen in original prints by contemporary artists throughout the 
world, Through June. 

LETTERS TO AN EDITOR: GEORGIAN POETRY, 1912-1922 Room 318 
A Berg Collection exhibit * of letters, manuscripts, and books from the papers of Sir 
Edward Howard Marsh, the editor of the Geor anthologies. The letters were 
selected from the nearly five thousand written Marsh by the many poets in his antholo- 
gies and by his famous mentors. Through the autumn. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATORS Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. June through October 
TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Finsr FLoor Cornsipon Norra 


A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fist FLoor Connmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work, Permanent exhibition, 


WALT WHITMAN Tarp Froon Comnmwor 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tarp FLoon Coramon 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tamp Foon Connon Nosta 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 
An exhibition of oil paintings and water colors by Long Island artists Joan Banov, Blanche Post, 


and the late Joyce Shainess, in the Art Library. ugh June, An ition of books and Picture 
Collection prints on gardening, on the First Floor. Through June. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


“The Weusi Arts Creators,” an exhibition of paintings by a group of painters in the Harlem 
community. June 5 through 30. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 


An exhibition of photographs on Ecuador, Maine, and New York and on subjects in motion by 
Dorothea Moos-Hake and her husband, Lloyd Greenberg. June 5 through 30, 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


An exhibit on the book prepared from manuscripts in Schomburg Collection, The Negro in New 
York: An Informal Social History ** (joint publication of the Li and Oceana cations). 
Through August 5. 


* A catalogue of the exhibit is available from the Sales Shop, Main Lobby, at $1.00. 
** Available at our Sales Shops, at §6.00. 
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Front Matter 


Announcing ... 
The Scholars Gypsy 


Heading the fall list of NYPL publica- 
tions is Arthur Hugh Clough: A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue: Poetry, Prose, Biogra- 
phy and Criticism. The scope of this 
new book indicates the broadening and 
deepening of interest in Clough as an 
a poet and essayist. Long 
thought to be a minor poet, he was 
better known as Matthew Arnold’s 
teacher and friend, the scholar-gypsy 
of “Thyrsis.” Recent critics, reading 
Clough’s works from 3 A E A 

erspective, have found mu t 
aie and thematically relevant 
to the modern age. One of these critics, 
J. M. S. Tompkins, has written (see Part 
III, item 397): “Clough is worth remem- 
bering in his totality, for his satire, his 
gaiety with the thread of twisted steel 
in it..., and for the plain, exact, and 
often conversational diction, which [his 
contemporaries] found insufficiently ele- 
vated,” 

Although it took until 1951 for a col- 
lected edition of Clough’s poems to 
appear, since 1962 twice as many major 
critical studies have been published as 
in the century following Clough’s death. 
The new Catalogue, compiled by Rich- 
ard M. Gollin, Walter E. Houghton, and 
Michael Timko, supplies a guide to this 
recent critical activity while filling out 
the record of Clough’s published and 
unpublished work. Parts I and II of the 
Catalogue enlarge and help to establish 
the Clough canon, and the detailed list- 
ings of Part III show how strong critical 
interest in Clough has been. 

As Jong ago as 1919, Martha Hale 
Shackford described the source of 
Clough’s poetic power in Dipsychus as 
his “eternal protest against spiritual 
ease and smugness” (item 274). One 
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year later, R. E. Roberts wrote that the 
hero of Amours de Voyage, the self- 
analytic, egotistic Claude, resembled 
the hero of a modern novel (item 278). 
Since then both Dipsychus and Amours 
de Voyage have come to be seen as 
major poems and important examples 
of Victorian literature (items 392, 436). 
Other critics, such as V. S. Pritchett, 
John R. H. Yeoman, and Michael 
Roberts, have noted likenesses between 
Clough’s works and twentieth-century 
poetry (items 329, 363, 373). The re- 
valuation, also extending to Clough’s 
personal history, has strictly qualified 
the view of Clough the “failure” (items 
335, 349). 

In the Catalogue itself, Part I locates 
many poems not included in the stand- 
ard Clarendon Press edition, and many 
previously unnoticed items in the manu- 
scripts now held by the Bodleian and 
Balliol Libraries, the British Museum, 
and other collections. A good portion 
of the unpublished verse is printed for 
the first time in the Catalogue. Part II 
lists everything known to exist which 
could be called a “prose work,” except 
for letters and journals. Part III goes 
beyond books and articles about Clough 
to locate many references to him from 
contemporary letters and diaries, some 
of them unpublished, together with 
quotations from the most important. 
The entries are arranged chronologi- 
cally; the editors’ notes constitute a 
small history of Clough’s literary repu- 
tation. 

This Descriptive Catalogue has been 
gathered from several issues of the 
Bulletin in 1960, 1966, and 1967. With 
revisions, additions, and a general in- 
dex, it will be published this fall in a 
clothbound separate edition (approxi- 
mately 120 p; price to be announced in 
the October Bulletin). 
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414 
The Poet's Workshop 


Progress on both volumes is so well ad- 
vanced that we can announce March 29 
1968 as the official publication date of 
the long-awaited facsimile edition of 
Walt Whitman’s Blue Book. The “Blue 
Book,” now in the Library's Oscar Lion 
Collection, was Whitman’s own copy of 
the 1860-61 Leaves of Grass which he 
filled with revisions and additions. A 
generous gift from Mr Lion has made 
possible the publication of this major 
document of American poetry, which 
has never before been easily available 
to the public. The facsimile reproduces 
the book from cover to cover, preserv- 
ing the appearance of the original as 
closely as possible. A companion vol- 
ume of critical analysis and a transcript 
of revisions by Arthur Golden of The 
City College of The City University of 
New York completes this two-volume, 
boxed set. On orders received up 
through March 29 a special price of $25 
will be in effect; thereafter the price 
will go to $30. A prospectus, including 
one of the facsimile pages, is available 
on request from the Sales Office, Room 
50A, The New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue & 42nd Street, New York 
New York 10018. 


The Burneys’ Circle 


In the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, that leisurely age 
when letter-writing was an art, the 
members of the talented Burney clan 
carried on a voluminous correspond- 
ence with their many friends at the 
center of the artistic and social world. 
The prime movers of this series of over 
10,000 letters were the eighteenth-cen- 

musician Dr Charles Burney and 
his daughter the novelist and journal- 
writer Fanny Burney. What they have 
left us is not only the personal story of 
one family but a history of the major 
literary and political events and the 
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changing manners and customs of their 
time — which rivals that provided by 
the Paston Letters for the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Burney letters and journals 
are widely dispersed in public and pri- 
vate collections in this country, Canada, 
and the British Isles; the major holders 
being our own Berg Collection, the 
Osborn Collection at Yale University, 
and the Barrett Collection of the British 
Museum. To bring the scattered cor- 
respondence to the full attention of 
literary and social historians, a compre- 
hensive guide has been prepared under 
the direction of Joyce Hemlow, the 
biographer of Fanny Burney. 

Miss Hemlow, Professor of English at 
McGill University and the editor of a 
forthcoming edition of The Burney 
Papers for the Clarendon Press, has 
assembled with the assistance of Jeanne 
M. Burgess and Althea Douglas a 
detailed catalogue of the correspond- 
ence, identifying the letters by date, 
correspondent/recipient, size, first line, 
and location. The catalogue will bring 
together much that has been divided or 
dispersed by time, uniting letters with 
their replies and even sheets of letters 
which have become separated. A com- 
plete index of correspondents and 
recipients will be supplied, bringing to 
light letters between the Burney family 
and such prominent figures of the 
period as Haydn, Dr eee Burke, 
Jefferson, Queen Charlotte, and Mad- 
ame de Staél. 

A Catalogue of The Burney Family 
Correspondence 1749-1878 (approxi- 
mately 440 pages) will be published 
late this year as a cooperative venture 
of The New York Public Library and 
McGill University Press of Montreal. 
Details will be announced soon in this 
Bulletin. 

In the October Bulletin, Professor 
Hemlow will describe the Burney 
Papers and how they came to be pre- 
served. 


The Composition, Revision, and Meaning of 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage II 


By JEROME McGann 
Untoerstty of Chicago 


HEN BYRON finished his third canto of Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 

age early in July 1816, three manuscripts of the poem existed: the 
rough first draft, a fair copy of this in his own hand, and Claire Clairmont’s 
final transcript of the poem from which it was eventually published. Byron 
sent all three manuscripts to England, separately, but the fair copy was 
apparently lost on the way.’ In any case, so far as we know it does not exist 
today. The two remaining manuscripts are preserved in the collection of Sir 
John Murray. E. H. Coleridge did not collate them in his edition, and the 
result has been that the history of the poem’s composition has always re- 
mained largely a matter of conjecture. 

Even without the lost fair copy, however, one can arrive at a fairly precise 
account of when Byron began and finished his poem, and how it developed 
in the interim. This is possible because the rough first draft (MS.R), which 
Coleridge suggested was no more than a collection of manuscript “scraps” 
containing discontinuous stanzas and stanza sequences that were later organ- 
ized into a coherent form in the fair copy (m 211-212), is in fact not this at 
all. The group of manuscript leaves bound up together in MS.R comprises, 
on the one hand, a completed first form of the poem written out as an integral 
sequence, and on the other a complement of additional stanzas that were 
later added to the poem. 

MS.R shows that Byron originally wrote Canto II as a poem of one-hun- 
dred stanzas. This rough draft in the Murray collection does not contain 
all of the original one-hundred stanzas of the poem, however, but includes 
only a sequence numbered consecutively 4-96.? Received stanza 67, which 
would have been stanza 66 in this form of the poem (see below), is not bound 
up in MS.R, nor does it seem to have been preserved anywhere else. Stanzas 
1-3 and 115-118 are to be found in the Berg Collection of The New York 


1 The Works of Lord Byron, Poetry, ed E. H, Coleridge, 7 vols (London 1898-1904) a 211-212. 
This edition, used out the essay, is referred to as P. Also, stanzas marked in brackets in 
the discussion refer to the numeration which they were given in the rough first draft. 

2 Byron was apparently undecided about the placing of stanza [86] 109 in the original MS, for 
he renum it twice, first to 95 and finally to 94. This last change in its numeration shifted 
the stanza to its proper relative position in text (after stanza 108). See tabular collation at 
the end. 
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Public Library. Each is on a single leaf of manuscript. Stanzas 1-3 are so 
numbered and are headed with the poem’s title, while stanzas 115-118 — 
the conclusion of the canto — are numbered 97-100. MS.R itself contains 
a total of one-hundred and nine stanzas, seventeen of which are not included ` 
as part of the original one-hundred stanza poem. All of these seventeen are 
unnumbered in MS.R, and are bound together at the end of the portfolio. 
Some were written as short integral sequences, some as isolated additions. 
They include the following: stanzas 33; 92-97; 98; 99-104; 110; and 113-114. 
Stanza 88 was also an addition to the original one-hundred stanza poem but 
its rough draft is not in MS.R. Like stanza 67, it has apparently been lost. 

Claire Clairmont’s transcript (MS.C) from the missing fair copy contains 
all of the stanzas in the received text in their proper sequence. This transcript 
was originally written out as a poem of one-hundred and eleven stanzas, 
however, and did not include either stanza 33 or the sequence 99-104. These 
appear not only in rough form in MS.R, but also as Byron’s fair copy inser- 
tions in MS.C.® As Byron's note on the first leaf of MS.C suggests,* stanzas 
99-104 were added to MS.C before stanza 33. The numeration of the manu- 
script was then corrected to a total of one-hundred and seventeen stanzas. 
Stanza 33 was the last addition to the poem, as the second and final adjust- 
ment of the numeration in MS.C shows. 

Thus, the third canto passed through three distinct constitutions before 
it reached its present form. It was originally written as a unit of one-hundred 
stanzas. Byron added eleven more stanzas to this poem (88; 92-97; 98; 110; 
and 113-114), made his own fair copy of the canto which included the new 
stanzas, and then had Clair Clairmont make a second fair copy of the one- 
hundred and eleven stanza work. Finally, Byron added seven more stanzas 
to MS.C (33 and 99-104) and thus brought the completed poem to its 
present total of one-hundred and eighteen stanzas. We are given, or can 
deduce with certainty, specific dates for each of the three versions of the 
poem, as well as for a number of particular stanzas and passages. Concrete 
details provided on the manuscripts or from other sources are the following: 

May 4: Byron wrote twenty-six stanzas for his poem, including “some 
on Waterloo.” Stanzas 17-18 were definitely among them.5 


8 Stanza 105 also appears in MS.C in Byron’s hand, as Coleridge noted (P x 214). But if the 
MS is examined one can see that this stanza was also part of Claire Clairmont’s original 
transcription. When adding stanzas 99-104 to MS.C Byron pasted one of the leaves containing 
the inserted stanzas over stanza 105 (originally ambara 98). He then recopied the stanza 
at the end of the inserted sequence. See tabular collation. 


4 P n 214. 


5 See The Diary of John William Polidori, ed William Rossetti (London 1911) 66; Pryse Lock- 
hart Gordon, Personal Memoirs, 2 vols (London 1830) m 325 
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May 11: Byron wrote his lyric “The Castled Crag of Drachenfels.” ° 
May, date unspecified: Stanzas [74] 77 and 110.7 

June 3: Stanza 67.8 

June 13: Stanzas 92-97.° 


June 23: Byron writes to Hobhouse saying he has finished a new canto 
for Childe Harold's Pilgrimage which numbers one-hundred and 
eleven stanzas.?° 


June 27: In a letter to Murray Byron states that he has finished Canto II 
to a total of one hundred and seventeen stanzas.!" 


July 4 and 10: Two separate dates written at the end of MS.C in Byron’s 
hand to indicate the completion of the poem.” 


Using these facts as a base, we can give a fairly specific chronological 
reconstruction of the poem's stages of composition. The discussion of the 
composition of the original one-hundred stanza poem will be left to the last 
since the problems with regard to it are somewhat complicated. 

It seems certain that Byron finished the first version of the canto sometime 
after June 3, when he wrote stanza 67 (which was part of it), and before June 
13, when he wrote stanzas 92-97 (which were not part of it). Between June 13, 
the date of the storm sequence, and June 22, when he left with Shelley on a 
ten-day sailing tour to some of the more famous sites around Lake Geneva," 
Byron added eleven stanzas to his poem (88; 92-98; 110; 113-114). Of these, 
only stanza 110 seems to have been written before June 13.%* Byron’s lost 
fair copy must have been made at this time as well, for Claire Clairmont 
wrote out her transcript from this manuscript while Byron was away with 


6 P u 2491n 1. 

T A MS leaf containing these two stanzas and the general date “May, 1816” is bound up in MS.R. 
See discussion below. 

8 P u 299 n 16. 

® P 11 303 n 20. The leaves containing these stanzas in MS.R are dated June 12 1816 by Byron. 


The discrepancy is explained by Byron’s statement that the storm occurred “at midnight.” He 
must have written the stanzas while the storm was actually raging. 

10 Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed John Murray, 2 vols (London 1922) m 11. 

11 The Works of Lord Byron, Letters and Journals, ed Rowland E. Prothero, 6 vols (London 
1898-1901) m 336—337. 

12 P u 214 and 289. 

18 See Leslie A. Marchand, Byron, A Biography, 3 vols (New York 1957) m 630. 

14 It was written in May, as I have already indicated, but was not pe a place in the original 
one-hundred stanza poem. It is possible that Byron’s renumbering of stanza [96] 109 twice 1s an 


indication that he was trying to find a place for stanza 110. We cannot be sure, however, since 
the stanza in MS.R is given no number at all by Byron. 
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Shelley, Stanzas 99-104 were written sometime between June 23-27: prob- 
ably on the 25th or 26th when Byron and Shelley were at Clarens and Vevey 
respectively (Marchand n 631-632). After the two poets returned to Mont- 
alegre on July 1 Byron incorporated his six new stanzas into MS.C from the 
loose sheets on which he had written them while he was away. He must 
have revised his fair copy and MS.C into a unit of one-hundred and seventeen 
stanzas by July 4, the first date written at the end of MS.C. Afterwards, while 
he was adding some notes to the poem, he composed stanza 33 on a small 
scrap of paper to be found in MS.R and incorporated it into the canto as the 
final addition. 

Heretofore a lack of information about the condition of MS.R has led to 
some confusion about the early stages of the poem’s composition. The pro- 
found influence that Shelley had upon Byron’s mind during their stay in 
Switzerland together is a matter of general knowledge, but it has never been 
altogether clear just how much of the canto was written after Byron met 
Shelley, or precisely when the order of the stanzas was decided upon. Cole- 
ridge, for example, appends the following note to stanza 6: 


At this stage in his poetic growth, in part converted by Shelley, in part 
by Wordsworth as preached by Shelley, Byron, so to speak, “got religion,” 
went over for a while to the Church of the mystics. (Pm219n1) 


But while Shelley’s characteristic thoughts and attitudes are unmistakable 
in the later portions of the poem, the manuscript evidence will not sanction 
the discovery of a similar influence in any of the first fifty-seven stanzas, 
and it argues strongly (though not conclusively) against Shelley’s influence 
upon any of the first seventy-one stanzas as well. The only exceptions are 
stanzas 33 and 67. As I have already suggested, Canto III in its original 
form was written much as Cantos I-II: * he began at the beginning and 
numbered the stanzas sequentially at the time of their composition. Byron 
did not even meet Shelley until May 27, but by May 25 he had probably 
already written stanzas 1-62 and may have even gotten as far as stanza 71 
by May 26, Some care must be taken, then, when we look for specific in- 
stances of Shelley’s influence. From passages in the first half of the canto like 
stanzas 5-6 we cannot avoid the conclusion that Byron must have come to 
Lake Geneva in a state of mind that was already more than just susceptible 
to Shelley’s enthusiasms and ideas. 


15 See my essay “Childe Harolds Pilgrimage I-II: A Collation and Analysis” Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Bulletin xvn (1966) 37-54, 
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The composition of MS.R began sometime in late April or early May, and 
its one hundred stanzas were completed sometime between June 3-12. The 
schedule of dates for the various stages of its composition is as follows: 


April 25- May 3: Stanzas 1-3 

May 4: [4-29] 4-25, 27-30 

May 5-10: 26; 31-32; [33-38] 34-39; [30, 41-43] 40, 42-44 

May 11: “The Castled Crag of Drachenfels” 

May 11-13: [40] 41, [44-56] 45-57 

May 20-31: [57-61] 58-62 

May 26-31: [62-69] 63-66, 68-71 

May 27-31: [70-73] 72-74, 76:[74] 77; and 110 

May 27-June 3: [75-78] 78-81; 67; 75 

June 4-12: [81-96] 82-91, 105-109, 111-112; [97-100] 115-118 16 


Byron left England on April 25, with his traveling companion Dr John 
Polidori. They visited Waterloo on May 4, and Polidori noted in his diary 
that 


We rode back together through Soignies forest. ... On reaching home we 
found the coach was jogged; so much so that it would not allow us to put 
confidence in it, etc. At last we gave it into Mr. Gordon’s hands. My friend 
has written twenty six (?) stanzas today —- some on Waterloo.” 


Rossetti conjectured (p 67) that these twenty-six stanzas might be the first 
twenty-six in the received poem. But the manuscript shows this to be im- 
possible, for stanza 26 was not written until after stanza 30 was completed. 
Stanzas [4-29], an integral sequence of twenty-six manuscript stanzas, are 
undoubtedly the lines to which Polidori refers. Stanza 26 appears in MS.R 
after this sequence — written in pencil on the back of the leaf which contains 
stanza [29] 30. Stanzas [4-29] are all written in ink 18 and are numbered 
consecutively at the time of their composition. From this we can also be 


16 Marchand n 607—608. 

17 Diary loc cit. The question mark in parentheses in the text is Rossetti’s. In a footnote to the 

o he writes: “The entry, as written x Charlotte Polidori, stands thas — ‘26 st., which 
apprehend can only mean ‘stanzas’ ” (p 67). 

18 After writing stanza 26 in pencil he later numbered it “26” in ink, and renumbered stanzas 

[26-29] to 27—30, 
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sure that stanzas 1-3 already existed, though we cannot date them any more 
precisely than April 25 - May 3.%° 

The first state of stanza [54] 55 shows that Byron intended the stanza to 
introduce the Drachenfels lyric in the canto.” The question is, when was 
stanza [54] 55 written? An entry in Polidori’s diary seems to give us a definite 
answer. On May 13 he mentions the lyric for the first time: that it was com- 
posed two days earlier and sent then to Byron’s sister. Polidori then adds: 
“See Childe Harold, from “The Castled Crag of Drachenfels’ to ‘Still sweeten 
more these banks of Rhine’.” *1 This reference to “Childe Harold” establishes 
May 13 as the latest date possible for the composition of stanza [54] 55. 
Further, since the stanzas before stanza [54] 55 are consecutively numbered 
in MS.R at the time of their composition, it seems certain that Byron wrote 
stanzas 26, 31-32, and [33-54] 34-55 all between May 5-13. 

Byron’s travel itinerary for the period corroborates this view, and also 
helps us to determine even more exactly when Byron was writing specific 
groups of stanzas. He left Brussels with Polidori on May 6, passed through 
St Trond and Aix la Chapelle, and arrived in Cologne at 11 p. m. on May 8. 
They departed Cologne on the 10th for Bonn, left Bonn on the 11th, and 
arrived at Coblenz later that day. They saw both Ehrenbreitstein and Mar- 
ceau’s tomb (stanzas 56-58) on the same day, but did not inspect either at 
close range until the 12th. They arrived at St Goar late on the 12th and at 
Mainz late on the 18th. Polidori became ill on the 14th when they arrived 
at Mannheim, so that after they got to Karlsruhe on the 15th their progress 
was held up until May 18, when Polidori was sufficiently recovered to resume 
the journey (Diary 71-90). 

The condition of MS.R substantiates the presumption that stanzas 26 and 
31-32 were written earlier than stanzas [33-54] 34-55. Stanzas 31-32 appear 
by themselves on a single leaf of manuscript, a good portion of which is left 
blank below them; stanza [33] 34 continues the poem at the top of a fresh 


19 They are written on a single piece of MS, as a sequence, and were numbered 1-3 at the time 
of their composition. 

20 See the variants for the stanza printed by Coleridge at P n 248. He does not list all of them, 
but the variants for the last line are complete, and ey indicate that the lyric was intended to 
follow stanza 55 from the time that the latter was written. 


41 Diary 87. — Rossetti adds a misleading note to this entry in his edition of the diary: “‘it is 
to be presumed that Dr. Polidori wrote his entry some while after May 13, 1816.” He gives no 
reason for this presumption, and it is difficult to understand what it might have been. Possibly 
Rossetti thought that Polidori could not have known the lyric was to be part of the canto unless 
he had seen whole of it in its final form. But MS.R shows, of course, that Byron was com- 
posing Canto II in ence during his lara with Polidori to Switzerland. There seems no 
reason, then, to doubt validity of Polidort’s entry. 
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page. Further, the handwriting of stanzas 31-32 shows a slight but noticeable 
difference from what immediately follows. The manuscript also indicates 
that stanzas [33-38] 34-39 were not written at the same time as any portion 
of stanzas [39-54] 40-55. Once again there is a slight gap in the manuscript, 
a noticeable difference in the speed of the writing and the letter formation, 
and a change in the paper. Since all of stanzas 26, 31-32, and [33-38] 34-39 
remain focused upon Waterloo and its significance, the likelihood is that 
they were written before the Rhine Valley began to exert its influence upon 
him around May 11-13. | 

In order to date stanzas [39-54] 40-55 we must get a precise idea of how 
these stanzas were written. The process of their composition is rather inter- 
esting in itself. Byron begins by writing four stanzas which he numbers 
[39-42] and which correspond to stanzas 40, 42-44 in the received text. 
At this point Byron has not yet worked himself out of the Waterloo phase 
of his poem. The manuscript shows another interruption in the composition 
process after stanzas [39-42]. When he returns to the poem Byron imme- 
diately begins writing about the Rhine Valley, He drafts a new stanza [40] 
(received text: stanza 41), changes the numeration of stanza [42] 44 to [43] 
44 in order to accomodate the insertion, and then writes stanzas [44-45] 
45—46 to continue the sequence of the poem. The new stanza [40] 41 is well 
conceived, for it provides the poem with a fine transition from the Waterloo/ 
Napoleon section to the Rhine Valley sequence: the Rhine castles exist in 
the new landscape of quiescent fecundity, w they represent in themselves 
the same kind of dangerous hubris which possessed Napoleon. Byron then 
writes stanzas [46-48] 47-48, 51 and begins|stanza [49] 52. The latter is 
crossed out after two lines are written, however, and Byron goes back to 
add a new stanza [48] (received text: stanza 50). This is no sooner done 
than he composes yet another stanza [48] (received text: stanza 49), after 
which he goes back over what he has written and corrects the numeration. 
Stanza 52, begun earlier but crossed out, is now drafted again immediately 
after stanza [48] 49. It is now numbered stanza 51, which is its correct posi- 
tion relative to the sequence of the canto in the first form of the poem. Again 
there is an interruption in the composition of the canto. When Byron resumes 
his poem he writes in sequence stanzas [52-56] 53-57, after which he again 
pauses. 

Thus it is probable that stanzas [40] 41 and [44-51] 45-52, all of which 
were composed together, were written between May 11-13. They are the 
first stanzas that deal with the Rhine Valley, and although Byron entered 
it on May 9 at Cologne, he could not have gotten a look at “a tower upon a 
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headlong rock” (stanza [40] 41) until he left Bonn on May 11. Most of the 
castles are near Coblenz, and the northernmost are still a good deal south 
of Bonn along the route that Byron took. Stanza [46] 47 begins, “And there 
they stand, as stands a lofty mind.” On May 12 Byron and Polidori arrived 
at St Goar, which is surrounded by lofty fortresses and directly faces a line 
of them across the river. It is not impossible that stanzas [40] 41 and [44-51] 
45-52 were all written in that town. The two men arrived at Mainz on the 
13th, at which point they would have been past all the magnificent old castles 
and on their way out of the valley toward Carlsruhe. Finally, stanzas [39, 
41—43] 40, 42-44, which were written as a unit before stanzas [40] 41 and 
[44-51,] 45-52, were probably composed before Byron and Polidori came 
to Coblenz and their first sight of the Rhine fortresses (Diary 81). The 
stanzas continue the earlier Waterloo themes, but they register no impressions 
at all of the Rhine Valley. 

The next significant date that we have is a notation on a leaf of foolscap 
manuscript in MS.R which contains stanzas [74] 77 and 110. The two 
stanzas are headed “Detached stanzas to be inserted in the progress of the 
poem — May, 1816.” MS.R also shows that the following three sequences 
were written as integral units, at separate times: stanzas [57-61] 58-62; 
[62-69] 63-66, 68-71; and [70-73] 72-74, 76. Knowing as we do Byron’s 
predilection for writing about scenes only if he had actually seen them, we 
can be fairly sure that stanzas 58-62 were not composed before May 20 
(when he had a good view of the Swiss Alps from a hill just outside Krolz- 
ingen, and when he got a last look at the Rhine just before he crossed into 
Switzerland — Diary 90-91); that stanzas 63-66 and 68-71 were not written 
before May 26 (the day Byron first saw “the blue rushing of the arrowy 
Rhone” from the Villa Diodati near Geneva; ® and that stanzas 72-74 and 76 
must have been written between May 27-31, or sometime before stanza [74] 
77 and sometime after stanzas 63-66 and 68-71. The exact date for stanza 
[74] 77 has to be very late in the month, certainly not before May 27, which 
is the earliest possible date for stanzas 72-74 and 76. This whole group of 
stanzas may have been written between May 27-31, but it is more likely 
that the dates of composition were spread out between May 20-31. We are 
probably justified in concluding that stanzas 58-62 were written between 
May 20-23, or before Byron saw Morat and Aventicum (May 24) (Diary 
96); that stanzas 63-66 and 68-71 were written on or shortly after May 26- 


22 The leaf also contains stanzas [75-78] 78-81, but they were clearly not written at the same 
time as stanza [74] 77, though they may have also been written in May. See discussion below. 


28 Marchand n 621. See also stanza 71 and Byron’s note to it. 
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27; and that stanzas 72-74 and 76 were composed within a day or two of 
Byron's first acquaintance with Shelley. 

We know from Byron’s note to stanza 67 that it was written on June 3. The 
stanza is not part of the original sequence [62-69], nor does it appear any- 
where in MS.R. Its date, however, helps us to fix the chronology of stanzas 
[75-100]. MS.R shows the sequence of the canto proceeding regularly up to 
stanzas [75-78] 78-81. These four stanzas appear on the same leaf as stanza 
[74] 77, but they were not written at the same time as the latter, nor were 
they numbered when they were first written. Stanza 75 is not numbered 
in MS.R; it is written into the manuscript across stanza [70] 72. After the 
inserted leaf containing stanzas [74] 77 and [75-78] 78-81, the canto picks 
up again at Stanza [81] 82 and continues uninterruptedly to its conclusion. 
All of these last twenty stanzas were numbered at the time of their composi- 
tion. This final sequence could only have been numbered [81-100] if Byron 
had written two new stanzas for his poem after stanzas [75-78.] These two 
stanzas would be 67 and 75. The outside limits for dating stanzas [75-78] 
78-81 and 75 would be, then, May 27 - June 3. 

Finally, the last twenty stanzas of the original poem must have been writ- 
ten between June 3-13. On the latter date Byron wrote his storm sequence 
(stanzas 92-97) which appears as an integral set of stanzas among the addi- 
tions at the end of MS.R. The storm sequence is not numbered in the manu- 
script, however, nor is any attempt made to incorporate it into the original 


“finished” form of the poem. 
II 


Canto IH opens with a dramatic presentation of the poet's immediate sense 
of spiritual desolation. The springs of his life have been poisoned and he finds 
himself plunged into a kind of death-in-life in which he can find neither love, 
nor hope, nor meaning. {ŭis immediate desire for forgetfulness is allied to his 
more fundamental need to recover both inner peace and a sense of his own 
vitality. To these ends he strives to recreate himself according to the longings 
of his highest imaginations. 

"Tis to create, and in creating live 

A being more intense that we endow 

With form our fancy, gaining as we give 

The life we image, even as I do now — 

What am 1? Nothing: but not so art thou, 

Soul of my thought! with whom I traverse earth, 

Invisible but gazing, as I glow 

Mixed with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 

And feeling still with thee in my crushed feelings’ dearth. (6) 
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Byron's desire is to give his poem, and thereby gain himself, an imaginative 
life that is at once vital in all respects, yet is not subject to the destructive 
and self-lacerating tendencies exemplified in Napoleon and Rousseau (tend- 
encies to which he knows himself to be strongly prone). His attempt is car- 
ried out in terms of a pervasive series of soaring and mounting images, and 
in particular of the image of the Alpine summit. Toward this he constantly 
moves as toward a goal that will bring complete fulfillment of his desire to 
be free of “what [he] hates in this degraded form” (III.74) and of his longing 
to identify with the godlike “powers of air” (109) which seem to dwell in 
the Alpine regions. The young poet who wrote “Lachin Y. Gair” and “A 
Fragment” is not very far away from the pilgrim poet of this canto (at least 
as he presents himself in its earliest form). When Byron finished the one- 
hundred stanza poem in early June, he had carried out a fine exercise in 
imagistic development — though not so fine as it was soon to become with 
the additions. Images associated with ascents to and perceptions from moun- 
tain tops recur through the canto (see for example stanzas 11, 14, 42, 45, 62, 
67, 88, 91, 100, 103, 109-110), and are intimately connected with another 
large group of “soaring,” “growing,” and “expanding” images not necessarily 
associated with mountains (stanzas 60-61, 72-73, 83, 90, 96). The key 
stanzas in this mountain image cluster are 14, 45, 62, and 109, all of which 
were part of the original one-hundred stanza poem. 

In them we can see the skeleton of the canto’s structure. The first three 
describe the poet’s frustrated yearning toward “The Palaces of Nature” — 
mountains atop which he expects, like the legendary “Chaldean,” to penetrate 
to the heart of the mysteries of Life, indeed, to become himself absorbed 
into this exalted and powerful Life-energy. In them is symbolized “All that 
expands the spirit,” but his sense of his own littleness and insufficiency 
(“vain man”) forces him also to admit that his “aspirations to be great” (88) 
are “appalled” by the enormity of the venture (not tò speak of the difficulties 
attendant upon such a quest, stanza 45). Stanza 109 is the statement of the 
poet’s achievement; its last five lines echo stanza 62 where the poet saw that 
“Earth may pierce to Heaven” but felt man incapable of a similar venture. 

But in its first form the canto did not extrapolate as well as it might have 
done the process by which stanza 109 became poetically possible. The stanzas 
that were intended to do this were | 84-95], which correspond to the follow- 
ing sequence in the received text: stanzas 85-87, 89-91, 105-108, 111-112. 
Stanza [96] 109 then followed, and the canto closed with the stanzas to Ada 
( [97-100] 115-118). Stanzas 89-91 describe the growth in the poet of “the 
feeling infinite” (90), which eventually leads him to associate himself with 
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his Chaldean image of stanza 14 (“the early Persian,” 91), and thus puts 
him in a position where an equality with the sublime Alpine powers seems 
finally possible. Further, the “Titan-like” examples of Voltaire and Gibbon, 
who took up residence in the region of Geneva and seemed participants in 
its “mountain-majesty of Worth” (67) encourage the poet to “bend” his own 
steps “To their most great and growing region, where The earth to her em- 
brace compels the powers of air.” But in the original sequence so much em- 
phasis is placed upon the transcendental leap of the soul above its contingent 
existence that the poem is left with only a tenuous statement of the impor- 
tance of the “earth” in this cosmic wedding of Nature and Supernature. One 
of Byron’s earliest additions to the poem, stanza 88, indicates his sense of this 
inadequacy in the poetic assertion. The poet apologizes for disregarding the 
fact of his mortality in his attempt to merge completely with another order 
of being altogether. Moreover, the first form of the poem did not elucidate 
adequately why the Alps are a “growing” region, nor did they illustrate the 
idea of a cosmic “embrace” between the natural and the transcendental 
orders. 

These poetic inadequacies were later done away with when Byron wrote 
stanzas 97—104 for his poem during his trip with Shelley around Lake Geneva. 
The stanzas hark back to the theme of Nature’s “coming ripeness” (61) 
which was adumbrated in the Rhine Valley sequence, and they apotheosize 
the ideas of love-harmony and self-creativity in the order of Nature itself. 
Clarens is “the ground where early love his Psyche’s zone unbound” (104), 
and the entire region participates in the power of Love's “tender mystery” 
(103). In these late stanzas Byron picks up the theme of natural fecundity 
from his Rhine experience and grafts it to his receptive capacity for “love and 
reverence’ (88) lately perfected in the still evening of Lake Leman. From 
this fusion he produces at Clarens the ancient image not of passive but of 
active and recreating “Love.” The passage emphasizes throughout the “Un- 
dying” (100) quality of the landscape. It is a sacred place, “full of life” (102), 
and represents the radically generative powers of the naturalized god. Byron 
‘asserts that it is every man’s duty to learn the meaning of such burgeoning 
growth: “For ’t is his nature to advance or die; He stands not still, but or 
decays or grows Into a boundless blessing” (103). Byron had called the 
Alps the “Palaces of Nature” in the opening stanza of the Switzerland se- 
quence, but it is not until this moment in the poem that he is able to envision 
an appropriate monarch for those splendid halls. “Undying Love” embodies 
a perfection of passive strength and active power, and the natural scene does 
homage to it: “here the Rhone Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have 
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reared a throne” (104). The region's natural elements offer to Byron’s mytho- 
poeic sovereign a couch on which to take his ease and a throne from which 
he can rule the universe — the regal emblems of fruition and authority. 
Another and more serious deficiency in the original form of the canto 
becomes manifest if we examine the stanzas to the poet’s daughter with 
which it is framed (1 and 115-118). The poem opens with a graphic repre- 
sentation of the poet’s “crushed feelings” (6) and inner disquiet, a condition 
which he explicitly relates to his enforced separation from his beloved 
daughter. “Forgetfulness” and a release from “selfish grief or gladness” (4) 
are his immediate objects. He hopes to gain these ends by becoming a “being 
more intense,” but also less “o’erwrought” and distracted (6-7). Thus, when 
in stanza 109 he “gains” his participation in the imaginative “life” which 
he set out to achieve, the esthetic of the canto seems to demand a resolution 
of the emotional problem with which it began. In stanzas 115-118 he tries 
to act as if a resolution has in fact been achieved, as if the goal sought has 
been won. His final address to his daughter is an attempt to pass on to his 
child “born in bitterness, and nurtured in convulsion” (118) the wisdom 
he has acquired with only great pain and difficulty: 
Albeit my brow thou never should’st behold, 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 


And reach into thy heart, — when mine is cold, — 
A token and a tone, even from thy father’s mould. 
To aid thy mind’s development, — to watch 

Thy dawn of little joys, — to sit and see 

Almost thy very growth, — to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects, — wonders yet to thee! 

To hold ce lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss, — 

This, it should seem, was not reserved for me — 
Yet this was in my nature: — as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet something like to this. (115-116) 


Except for the difference in particular circumstances, the whole thing is the 
conclusion of “Tintern Abbey” all over again — with the same sense of pathos 
in the poet’s voice that he would like to conceal behind a show of quiet self- 
assurance. Wordsworth’s conclusion is even more deeply and beautifully 
pathetic than Byron’s however, just because he tries harder to appear un- 
troubled. Byron’s mournful anxiety, on the other hand, breaks through his 
assumed mask fairly quickly. His effort to advise his daughter with his own 
sage counsel is a fine piece of dramatic pathos, for the more he speaks the 
more evident becomes his own desperate sense of instability, loneliness, and 
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loss. As soon as he mentions “thy mind’s development” he begins to lose touch 
with his role of wise counsellor, and he lapses into a deeply affecting fantasy 
portrayal through which he is momentarily able to imagine himself with her 
as she grows up. He in fact believed he would never see her again. His poetic 
dream-wish breaks off after six lines, as if he were suddenly forced to acknowl- 
edge the futility of his own verbal imaginings: “This, it should seem, was not 
reserved for me.” The admission leaves him nearly defenseless against his 
feelings of bitterness and resentment. Stanza 117, which if read by itself 
would seem mediocre at best, is in fact a fine example of lyrical dramatization. 
The stylistic restraint belies the poet’s underlying sense of misery which, 
nevertheless, breaks through quite clearly in the manic metaphor of the last 
four lines. 

But the other most important additions to the canto transform these lines 
from a structural liability to a distinct poetic asset. When Byron departed on 
his tour of Lake Geneva with Shelley he left his lost fair copy of the poem in 
Claire Clairmont’s hands for transcribing. It numbered one-hundred and 
eleven stanzas, and included stanzas 88, 92-98, and 110 as additions to the 
first form of the work.™ Stanza 110 had been written in late May, but Byron 
had not been able to find a place for it in the canto’s first form. In a sense, 
the process of incorporating this crucial stanza into the poem involved Byron 
in the resolution of the structural problem of the conclusion. Shortly after 
he sent the canto back to England with Shelley for publication he went on 
a tour of the Bernese Alps with Hobhouse. He kept a journal of this tour, and 
one of the entries illuminates the sense of disquiet that still rankled within 
him as a result of the “recent and more home desolation” which he expe- 
rienced at the separation, and which was the occasion (“real” and poetic 
alike) of the writing of Canto IU. 


I am a lover of Nature and an admirer of Beauty. I can bear fatigue and 
welcome privation, and have seen some of the noblest views in the world. 
But in all this — the recollections of bitterness, and more especially of 
recent and more home desolation, which must accompany me through 
lite, have preyed upon me here; and neither the music of the Shepherd, 
the crashing of the Avalanche, nor the torrent, the mountain, the Glacier, 
the Forest, nor the Cloud, have for one moment lightened the weight upon 
my heart, nor enabled me to lose my own wretched identity in the majesty 
and the power, and the Glory, around, above, and beneath me. 


I am past reproaches; and there is a time for all things. I am past the 
wish of vengeance, and I know of none like for what I have suffered; but 


24 These stanzas were respectively numbered 87, 91-97, and 103 in the intermediate version 
of one-hundred and eleven stanzas. 
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the hour will come, when what I feel must be felt, and the — but enough. 
( Letters and Journals m 384-365) 


The fact that the weight upon his heart was not lightened by his Swiss ad- 
ventures is effectively dramatized in the stanzas to his daughter at the end 
of the canto, as we have seen. But this persistence of his emotional disequilib- 
rium is poetically inexplicable in the first form of the poem. The poet strug- 
gles to gain a participation in a higher and more intense order of life, and 
sets out his imaginative achievement in stanza 109; but the achievement 
seems all for nought since his emotional condition remains relatively un- 
changed at the end. The problem is not that he has been unable to resolve 
his psychological unrest, but that the poem fails to indicate any relationship 
between the apparent success of the “imaginative” quest (for an identity 
with the Alp image) and the failure of the emotional quest (for a release 
from his malaise). The two are related as goals at the beginning of the canto 
(stanzas 4-6), and this relationship is later emphasized repeatedly in the 
body of the work. But the conclusion of the poem in its first form ignores 
the original relationship; worse, the climax of the original one-hundred stanza 
version (at stanzas [84-96] 85-91, 105-109, 111-112) positively suggests 
that a pacific state of being has been reached. In stanza [84] 85 he declares: 


Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 

With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 

Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 

Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction; once I loved 

Torn Ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 

Sounds sweet as if a Sister's voice reproved, 

That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 


And in stanza [88] 90 he suggests that he has attained this longed-for stillness: 


Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 

In solitude, where we are least alone; 

A truth, which through our being then doth melt 
And purifies from self. ... 


Unqualified by any other statements, this declaration contradicts not only 
the sentiments set forth in stanzas [97-100] 115-118, which Byron was soon 
to compose, but also his later prose statement that he was unable to lose his 
sense of his “own wretched identity” in his Swiss environment. 
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The storm sequence (stanzas 92-98) was one of Byron’s first additions, 
and its most evident result is to remind us of the poet’s persisting sense of 
inquietude. The storm attracts him for two reasons. The explosive force of 
its lightnings reminds him of his inability to wipe out the sense of “desola- 
tion” which he carries about within himself, and which continues to torment 
and poison his soul. He longs to “wreak [his] thoughts upon expression” and 
with “one word” of lightning to “embody and unbosom” all his turbulent 
sorrows and resentments. The longing remains unsatisfied. But the “fierce 
and far delight” of the storm not only reawakens his latent disquiet, it reani- 
mates his questing impulsions by exposing the “wondrous” and “joyous” 
aspects of the storm’s tempestuous vigor. “Thou wert not sent for slumber,” 
he says, and recognizes that the “departing voices” of the sleepless” storm 
call out to the pilgrim spirit in himself, and contravene the reproving “Sister's 
voice” of stanza 85. The storm thus turns him back to a renewed search for 
some “goal” that will satisfy the eagle and the tempest spirits within him. 
The “feeling infinite” which had stirred within him (90) in the stillness 
before the storm becomes, in the later versions of the canto, only a kind of 
necessary prelude to further movement. “All is concentered in a life intense” 
(89), but this still intensity is not an end in itself, a goal, a fulfillment of self. 
Thus, if the poet is left at the end of the night-storm with a sense of his own 
incompletion, the event also serves to open him to fresh impulses for renewal. 
In stanza 98 he can “resume The march of [his] existence” in an atmosphere 
of hope that is a reflection of Nature’s rejuvenation around him. The storm 
sequence, then, has two important effects: first, it forshadows the psycholog- 
ical instability of the poet set forth at the end of the canto; second, it raises 
the question of whether pilgrims can ever find complete rest or conclusive 
self-realization (“But where of ye, O Tempests! is the goal?” ). In Canto IV 
the poet tells us explicitly that they cannot, but in Canto IIT he leaves the 
question unanswered. Nevertheless, through the addition of these stanzas 
Byron manages to stabilize the conclusion of his poem by changing the 
meaning of the Alpine image-hunt which had earlier culminated in stanza 
[96] 109. When Byron added stanzas 92-98 to the canto, he also added the 
previously written, but unplaced, stanza 110. 


Italia tool Italia! looking on thee, 

Full flashes on the Soul the light of ages, 

Since the flerce Carthaginian almost won thee, 
To the last halo of the Chiefs and Sages 

Who glorify thy consecrated pages: 

Thou wert the throne and grave of empires; still, 
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The fount at which the panting Mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill, 
Flows from the eternal source of Rome’s imperial hill. 


The passage changes the meaning of stanza 109 in precisely the same way 
that the storm sequence changes the meaning of stanzas 89-91. Instead of 
representing the achievement of a perfected imaginative state of being, the 
ascent to the summit of the Alps becomes for the poet a prospect of further 
pilgrimage, and offers the hope of the eventual discovery of a “fount” that 
will completely satisfy the longings of his pilgrim’s heart. In Canto IV Italy 
does indeed fulfill his anticipations, but though she pacifies at last the emo- 
tional turmoil in his soul, and though she shows him the way to perfect his 
own urgent spirit, the means she offers provide no rest from the task of con- 
stant self-discovery and self-recreation, nor any promise that suffering and 
struggle are at an end. A Keats parallel suggests itself here. Keats would 
have a life of sensations rather than a life of thought, and Byron holds to a 
similar view: “the great object of life is sensation — to feel that we exist, 
even though in pain.” % I cannot but think that Byron’s observation — which 
explicitly faces an ugly reality that Keats's does not — strikes to a tragic 
center of meaning which Keats’s more famous remark does not reach. 


TABULAR COLLATION OF MS.R AND MS.C, CANTO II 


First form of Canto Second form of Canto Final form of Canto 
(MS.R) (MS.C, first form) (MS.C, completed form) 
1—32 132 1-32 
33 
[33-86 | 33-88 34-87 
87 88 
[87-89] 88-90 89-91 
91-96 92-97 
97 98 
99-104 
[90-93] 98-101 105-108 
[96] 102 109 
103 110 
[94-95] 104-105 111-112 
106-107 113-114 
[97—100] 108-111 115-118 


25 Letters and Journals mux 400. 


Edward Gordon Craig 
Artist of the Theatre 1872-1966 
A Memorial Exhibition in the Amsterdam Gallery 


INTRODUCTION 
By DONALD OENSLAGER 


HE YEARS FROM 1905 to 1910 were shattering years of creative 

tension for the world of all the arts. Escape from the prisons of Natu- 
ralism and Realism occurred in all directions. Imitationalism and Literalism 
succumbed to opposing negative forces — non-presentational, non-objec- 
tive. Paris was stirring with yeasty foment, attracting young artists and 
writers, architects, and musicians from all over Europe and America. They 
were all iconoclasts riding the crest of the same tidal wave and imbued with 
a common impulse to make the world over in their own image. 


Their formative years were inevitably influenced by a combination of tech- 
nological forces that brought new dimensions and new vistas to their work. 
In 1903 at Kitty Hawk the Wright Brothers rose free from the earth to sus- 
tain flight in space and foreshadow new spheres of communication. In 1905 
Einstein formulated his concept of the nature of time and space and revealed 
Man’s relation to the Universe. In 1908 Freud gathered together a group of 
colleagues and launched the First International Congress of Psychoanalysis. 
Freud's discoveries generated new directions in all areas of Man’s thought. 
In those complex dawning years of the XXth Century nothing was as it had 
been before. The established world of order was knocked askew and found 
itself launched in a new and expanded orbit. The selective eye and ear of 
artists responded to the challenge of the new possibilities and in these brief 
years (1905-1910) charted the whole changing course of the arts of the 
XXth Century. 


In the Salon d'Automne of 1905-1906 Les Fauves (Wild Beasts) led by 
Matisse declared their independénce of Nature and the traditional Western 
ways of representation. Only a year before, Picasso and Braque had arrived 
in Paris, and within three years Cubism was created. Experimenting in geo- 
metrical forms, they discovered a new reality. In dismissing Nature they 
rearranged her shapes and colors in more revealing order. The German 
Expressionists chose to distort Nature as an expression of the artist’s inner- 
most self, “the Art of Inwardness.” Leger, the high priest of the Machine, 
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subjected the orderly world of Nature to the orderly abstractions of his new- 
found mechanistic world. In these same years Frank Lloyd Wright and Le 
Corbusier tore down the staid façades of Beaux Arts eclecticism and built 
new visions on the foundations of “form follows function.” In 1905 Richard 
Strauss shocked the civilized ears of Western society with his audacious 
music for Salome and four years later with the turbulent abstraction of the 
monumental score for Elektra. Perversely, everything in the latter produc- 
tion had to be “exact and realistic,” even to real sheep and bulls for Klytäm- 
nestra’s sacrifice on the stage of the Dresden Opera House. 


Within these same brief years dance was released from the strait jacket of 
traditional ballet. New cults of the dance appeared. Loie Fuller was wor- 
shipped by the Symbolists. Isadora Duncan made a triumphal progress 
through the capitals of Europe. She charged the Ancient Classical dance 
forms with the electricity of her vibrant personality. Rodin, always sim- 
pdtico with her genius, frequently sketched her dancing. He claimed: 
“Classical Sculpture sought the logic of the human body; I seek its psychol- 
ogy.” In 1908 Diaghiley brought his Russian Ballet from St Petersburg to 
Paris for its initial tour. The Company was a dazzling, disciplined group of 
young choreographers and dancers — Pavlova, Nijinski, Karsavina, Bolm, 
and Fokine — in works of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgski, and Borodin, 
with brilliant productions designed by Bakst, Benois, and Roerich. In subse- 
quent seasons, Diaghilev lured European composers, choreographers, and 
artists into teams to create dance works of originality and vision. After the 
opening of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps the Countess de Noailles 
reflected the ecstasy of the Parisian avant-garde — “It was as if something 
new had been added to the creation of the world on its seventh day.” 


And what of the Theatre? The rising generation in the European Theatre 
did not revolt against the inertia of the Naturalistic Theatre. They sought 
independent homes to free the talents of new playwrights. Although the 
Theatre had always comprised all of the arts, it had long and often been 
considered one of the minor arts. Occasionally and only by popular acclaim 
was a performer elevated to the rank of Artist. In universities, where the 
Theatre was given grudging recognition, it was associated with Speech or 
Literature, never with the Arts. Possibly this explains why the Theatre lan- 
guished so long in the doldrums of Realism. The Court Theatres of Europe 
were content with XIXth-century plush. In England Henry Irving’s produc- 
tions were stuffy with impeccable verisimilitude. In America actor-managers 
followed his suit and the wizardry of Belasco was measured by his skill in 


recreating a sunrise over the Sierra Nevadas — not creating it] 
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In 1905 Isadora Duncan was living in Berlin exhilarated by the reception of 
her innovations in the Dance and the Theatre. She recorded in her notes: 


I have just finished reading a book even now published entitled The Art of 
The Theatre by Ed. G. Craig. 


This book seems to me to contain the bomb for an immense explosion of all 
things which exist as we know them in the theatre. An upheaval so general 
and deadly at first it presents to our mind’s eyes the entire theatres of the 
world suddenly heaved sky high into the air in one wild chaotic bang. 


.... Step up Mr. Edward Gordon Craig. Step up now and show us — What's 
To Happen Next. What has the theatre become. 


Edward Gordon Craig wrote this thin, paper-covered volume in Berlin in 
one week. His book was an immediate success and was translated into Ger- 
man, Dutch, Russian, and Japanese. Overnight Craig had converted the 
Theatre into an Art — created An Art of the Theatre. 


With this small Bible Craig, the Reformer, set out to release the Theatre from 
the tyrannous hold of Literature. The Theatre must be retooled, renovated, 
recharged, Only then would the true Theatre be restored. The guiding spirit 
of the Theatre must be the Artist, the Director, who should be capable of 
working in all areas of the Theatre. He alone would bring unity to the Thea- 
tre. Thus through the ideal Director (Craig) the true Theatre would be 
restored and “stand self-reliant as a creative art, and no longer as an inter- 
pretive craft.” In his conclusion Craig set forth his credo for the Theatre. 


... Lam now going to tell you out of what material an artist of the theatre 
of the future will create his masterpieces. Out of Action, SCENE, and VOICE. 
Is it not very simple? And when I say action, I mean both gesture and danc- 
ing, the prose and poetry of action. When I say scene, I mean all which 
comes before the eye, such as the lighting, costume, as well as the scenery. 
When I say voice, I mean the spoken word or the word which is sung, in con- 
tradiction to the word which is read, for the word written to be spoken and 
the word written to be read are two entirely different things. 


Craig, hitherto unknown, awoke overnight to find himself the spokesman of 
the New Movement in the Theatre. Afire with the zeal of the solitary 
searcher, he had risen to the crest of the same tidal wave of creative energy 
as his contemporary fellow artists. Craig’s activities during 1905-1910 all 
revealed what was to happen next —- where the Theatre was going. These 
five years were probably the most fertile years of Craig’s career. What did 
he achieve? 
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One who had applauded Craig’s early work in London was Count Harry 
Kessler, a wealthy German, patron of the Arts and Letters and a member of 
the Court at Weimar. He invited Craig to come to Germany and work in 
the Theatre. Craig, discouraged and languishing spiritually, bid farewell to 
England, Only on several, isolated occasions was Craig, expatriate of the 
English Theatre, ever to return to his own Country (though Queen Eliza- 
beth was to honor him with the Order of the Companion of Honour in her 
Birthday List of 1956). Craig arrived in Germany — a handsome Hamlet 
with blond hair flowing beneath a black, broad-brimmed hat. Count Kessler 
introduced him to the younger architects and painters and workers in the 
Theatre, The interests of his new friends ranged from the Wiener Werk- 
stätte to Art Nouveau. He became enamored with Isadora Duncan and for a 
year toured Europe with her. He was teeming with ideas and projects for 
the Theatre. He devised a drama called The Steps, something in four move- 
ments to be performed but not spoken. 


Craig put aside the contemporary playwright. Except for his work with 
Housman and Yeats, his singular ego made alliance with living playwrights 
impossible (Shaw as a playwright admired Craig the artist, but as a man of 
the theatre found him difficult and unconcerned with economics ). Craig pre- 
ferred the Classics — Sophocles, Euripides, Shakespeare, Otway, and Ibsen. 
In his theatre the scale of these silent collaborators served his visionary talent 
to better purpose. 


Kessler had arranged with Otto Brahm, founder of the Freie Bühne, to have 
Craig design Venice Preserved in his Lessing Theater. Brahm, the arch- 
realist, did not comprehend Craig’s advanced theories of the Theatre. One 
of his scenes did not have a door as indicated. To Craig the door was 
unnecessary. To Brahm this could not be. “There is a way in and a way out,” 
explained Craig. “Yes,” rejoined Brahm, “but I see no door handle nor lock. 
You cannot have a door without a handle.” Their production fell short of 
realization. 


That same year Max Reinhardt had taken over the Deutches Theater. Always 
on the look-out for new talent, he asked Craig to design The Tempest, Mac- 
beth, and Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. Craig was put off by Reinhardt’s 
borrowing his schemes, taking over his ideas, and changing plans. Craig 
wanted a theatre of his own to work in, not Brahm’s and not Reinhardt’s! 
Meantime, exhibitions of Craig’s designs were being held with more fre- 
quency. Before long Craig’s new ideas permeated a generation of rising 
European Designers including Pirchan, Sievert, Stern, Linnebach, Roller, 
_ and Strnad, and, in America, Robert Edmond Jones, Norman Bel Geddes 
and, in spite of himself, Lee Simonson. 
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In 1906 Isadora Duncan brought Craig and Duse together. Duse invited 
Craig to design Rosmersholm for her at the Pergola Theatre in Florence. 
Craig journeyed to Italy for the first time. He became enamored with the 
sights and sounds of Florence, and discovered that the color and drama of 
Italy suited his theatrical tastes perfectly. 


Craig’s design for Ibsen’s Naturalistic drama was a spacious, empty room 
with a single, great window in the rear. Inevitably during the production 
there were flashes of temperament between Designer and Actress. Isadora 
Duncan in My Life left us her impression of Craig's scene. 


Oh, how can I describe what appeared before our astonished, enraptured 
eyesP Did I speak of an Egyptian Temple? No Egyptian Temple has ever 
revealed such beauty. No Gothic cathedral, no Athenian palace. Never have 
I seen such a vision of loveliness. Through vast blue spaces, celestial har- 
monies, mounting lines, colossal heights, one’s soul was drawn toward the 
light of this great window which showed beyond, no little avenue, but the 
infinite universe. ... Was this the living-room of Rosmersholm? I do not 
know what Ibsen would have thought. Probably he would have been as we 
were — speechless, carried away. 


In a program note Craig defended his intentions for the scene. 


... Therefore we must ever remember our artistry and forget our propensity 
towards photography, we must for this new poet re-form a new Theatre. And 
this is the easiest thing in the world — for the reasons are manifold and the 
will to remould is aerieni It is therefore possible now to announce 
that the birth of the new Theatre, and its new Art, has begun. 


Several years later Reinhardt again sought out Craig to work in his Deutches 
Theater. Craig made sketches for King Lear, but to no purpose. Reinhardt 
asked him to produce the Oresteia and Oedipus, but in vain. As before, Craig 
would not compromise. From Holland he was asked to direct Everyman 
but the production fell through. Craig would have all or ripen. The echo 
of his European reputation reached London. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
sought out Craig to design Macbeth, and Craig made sketches for the pro- 
duction. Tree’s scene painters advised him that Craig’s designs were too 
advanced and would not work. The contract was torn up but not Craig’s 
sketches: they were to become the rallying point for the battle between the 
“old guard” and the avant-garde of the English Theatre. Even Lee Simon- 
son from America joined the fray and castigated Craig as a dreamer and an 
impractical Artist in the Theatre. In a Dialogue in The Theatre Advancing 
(1919) Craig responded to his detractors: 
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Manacer: No, tell me more; explain what you mean. 


Artist: Well, a design for a scene on paper is one thing; a scene on the 
stage is another. The two have no connection with each other. Each depends 
on a hundred different ways and means of creating the same impression. 
Try to adapt the one to the other, and you get at best only a good translation. 


Jacques Rouché, founder of the Théatre des Arts in Paris, considered Craig 
“one of the greatest innovators of our day.” In 1910 he held lengthy inter- 
course with Craig to collaborate with him in his Theatre. Craig’s terms, 
including the formation of a school in Rouché’s Theatre, were unrealistic. 
Ultimately negotiations were broken off. 


All his life Craig had hoped to have a Theatre School of his own where all 
the Arts of the Theatre should be assimilated and taught. Shortly before 
World War I es: hopes were realized in his Arena Goldoni in Florence. 
- The School opened with élan. The War came and his School was forced. to 
close. 


In spite of Craig’s continued recalcitrance, in the five brief years since 1905 
he had become recognized as the, Great Innovator; leaders of the Theatre of 
Europe and America were stimulated by the propagation of his ideas and 
ideology. The Swiss Designer Adolphe Appia, in particular, shared Craig’s 
ideals, Both were rival abolitionists cleaving their separate ways toward a 
common Theatre of Tomorrow, though they were not to meet first until 1916. 
In a letter to John Cournos, Craig magnanimously nominated Appia “our 
first living scenic artist.” These Titans rarely met, but stimulating letters 
reveal their sympathies and antipathies. After the opening of Appia’s ill- 
fated Tristan pe Isolde at La Scala Craig wrote to Appia, “You, my dear, 
are the very noblest expression in the Modern Theatre — to me you are: and 
I say that without any needless bowing of the knee. To me there is far more 
vivid life and drama in one of your great studies for scenes than in anything 
else known to me in our Theatre in Europe.” 


For several years in the Arena Goldoni Craig had been formulating his ideas 
for a Theatre magazine — a house organ in which he could project his own 
theories and thus lay the foundations for a new Theatre built on the great 
traditions of the Theatre’s past. “After the practice, the theory” would be the 
some oan rallying cry. In March 1908 the first issue of The Mask appeared 
and it was to continue publication for twenty years. Craig was The Mask. 
The Mask was Craig, He published it with a working capital of five pounds 
and a staff of two. He designed the magazine’s unique format with a gen- 
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erous allowance of his own woodcuts and etchings. He was the editor, 
rincipal author, and general correspondent, frequently concealing himself 
hind his own mask, because he boasted some eighty pseudonyms, all cor- 
responding with Craig. In the first issue John Semar (Craig) wrote an edi- 
torial note on Craig. 


His guidance will be valuable, in that he has himself practiced what we shall 
preach, and we, preaching what he has practised and what others may add 
to that practice, shall by so doing attempt to show where lies the future of 
the Theatre. Moreover, in securing Mr. Craig’s guidance we may claim to 
have secured that of the head of a movement which has actually taken place, 
which is spreading far and wide in the European Theatre, and of which the 
Theory now needs to be definitely and clearly stated so that convictions may 
be strengthened, scattered forces united, ar all move forward with stability 
and unity of purpose towards one object — the re-establishment in its origi- 
nal dignity of a beautiful and ancient Art. 


Craig’s friends and admirers also contributed to The Mask; among them 
Hevesi, Yeats, Stanislavsky, Grasso and Duse, Isadora Duncan, Copeau, and 
Appia. Its boundaries were the World Theatre of East and West, past and 
present, and its interests included theatre architecture, scenery and cos- 
tumes, actors and dancers, marionettes and puppets, and masks. Today, read- 
ing The Mask remains as stimulating as on the day it was published. Ardent 
American subscribers included George Pierce Baker and Glenn Hughes, 
editors Edith J. R. Isaacs and Sheldon Cheney, critics George Jean Nathan, 
H. T. Parker, Sam Hume, and Percy MacKaye. 


The second number of The Mask contained Craig's revolutionary essay, “The 
Actor and the Uber-Marionette.” This manifesto caused his unenlightened 
adversaries and the actors who misunderstood him to condemn Craig to 
solitary confinement high on a cloud far removed from the living world of 
the Theatre. He was substituting a Theatre with the actor concealed behind 
a mask or worse, a Theatre with a wooden marionette in his place. Actually 
Craig was condemning the cure of the realistic actor imitating a realistic 
character in a realistic play that mirrored real life. 


To-day actors impersonate and interpret; to-morrow they must represent and 
interpret; and the third day they must create. By this means style may return. 


Craig considered the actor a superior being, an instrument controlled and 
disciplined, an interpretive artist. Later he apotheosized the actor: “the 
Uber-Marionette is the actor plus fire, minus egoism; the fire of the gods and 
demons, without the smoke and steam of mortality.” Since 1908 actors have 
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submitted to many methods of training. Many of these have sprung from 
Craig’s concept of the actor. There is the Stanislavsky Method and The 
Method and individual methods evolved by dancers, mimes, actors, and 
schools of acting. Individually Martha Graham, Marcel Marceau, Laurence 
Olivier, Jean-Louis Barrault, Jouvet, Evreinov, Piscator, the bio-mechanics 
of Meyerhold, the constructivism of Exter and Tairov may not consciously 
spring from Craig’s Uber-Marionette. Nevertheless, Craig’s theory of the 
ideal actor and his concept of the Theatre Artist have at least unconsciously 
impregnated these artists’ creative activity and they have brought a new 
dimension to the Theatre of our century. 


As Craig was dreaming of the ideal actor he was also exploring the possi- 
bilities of an ideal place where Theatre could happen. For several of his 
London productions he had remodelled halls to enhance the immediacy of 
stage cad auditorium. In Florence he introduced an intimate open-air thea- 
tre in his Arena Goldoni. In Paris he was briefly involved in a new theatre 
for music and dance for Isadora Duncan. For a project of Bach’s St Matthew 
Passion he made a model of a permanent theatre structure reflecting the 
nave, the crypt, and the hae of a church united by flowing steps. He 
invented pes at theatre for the plays of Shakespeare with a variable pro- 
scenium with moveable portals and no curtain. Now he became more con- 
cerned in evolving a place in which abstract movement of scene could 
harmonize with the controlled movement of the actor or dancer. His experi- 
ments ended in his treatise, “Motion,” a preface to a portfolio of twelve 
etchings which he invented and published in Florence in 1908. (A second 
portfolio followed.) The etchings were studies for twelve separate motions 
or moods of movement. In essence, he envisioned a “Space Stage” equipped 
with elevators, steps, and platforms rising and falling, utilizing flexible 
screens to create perpendicular lines and abstract cubistic forms — the 
scenes mobile and capable of infinite variety — “A Thousand Scenes in One” 

uiring the constant coordination of actor, scene, light, color, and move- 
ment. He called these scenes Architectonic as opposed to Pictorial. 


Craig delighted in hillsides with vineyards and olive groves, in clouds and 
their shadows moving over mountains. But on his stage there was no room 
for Nature, only the ideas of Nature. He had an artist’s and scholar’s enthu- 
siasm for architecture. The books of Serlio, especially his treatise on Theatre 
Perspective, were key volumes in his library. So also were the works of 
Palladio, Vignolo, and Pozzo. But his own designs were not shaped by these 
canons of architecture and were free of cornice, finial, or period detail. They 
recall the blank, textured walls and abstract shapes of Indian pueblos, pierced 
with openings for doors and windows. Walking along the parapets or through 
the narrow-stepped streets of medieval Tourrettes-sur-Loup in Southern 
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France, Craig, carrying Irving’s cane, would point enthusiastically to the 
plain, up-rearing walls of sun-washed buildings, unadorned like his mobile 
screens, in changing light. “That is real scenic architecture,” he would 
explain. “There is Julius Caesar and over there is an idea for Macbeth.” 


On his model stage he carried out exhaustive research with his lighting and 
levels and screens. He took out a patent for his invention of these screens in 
England, France, Italy, Germany, and the United States. Today George 
Izenour and other talented theatre technicians continue, where Craig left 
off, to experiment in terms of modern technology and to advance their 
theories of a contemporary Mobile Theatre. 


In 1910 Craig showed Yeats the model of his screens. Yeats was enchanted 
with it and later confided, “I am very grateful, for he has banished a whole 
world that wearied me and was undignified and given me forms and lights 
upon which I can play as upon some stringed instrument.” The following 
year Craig’s system of screens was first introduced on the stage of the Abbey 
Theatre for Lady Gregory’s The Deliverer and Yeats’ The Hour-Glass. Sub- 
sequently, they were used again and again and Yeats wrote to Craig, “Your 
work is always a great inspiration to me. Indeed I cannot imagine myself 
writing any play for the stage now, which I did not write for your screens.” 
This from a poet to an artist whose work the insular British Stage continued 
to find impractical! 


Soon another art theatre far east of the English Channel was to be attracted 
by Craig’s work. For five years Stanislavsky had made an effort to free him- 
self from the tenets of formal realism. The Moscow Art Theatre had experi- 
mented with symbolism and impressionism but Stanislavsky remained unsat- 
isfied with his results. In 1908 Isadora Duncan was dancing in Moscow, and 
Stanislavsky fell under her spell. They exchanged their enthusiasms and 
hopes for a new Theatre. She spoke of Craig’s talents and of his dreams of a 
new Theatre. Stanislavsky sent Craig a wire inviting him to come to Moscow 
and Craig answered: : 


Dear Stanislavsky, 


I thank you for your telegram. I do not wish to hurry you at all — but Iam 
now making arrangements to visit certain other countries to produce a few 
plays, and should like to visit your city at the same time. I have only a little 
time to devote to this kind of work and unless it is all done during one short 
tournée it is likely to be impossible this year. I also desire to reserve for cer- 
tain towns certain productions. King Lear I have already arranged for. It 
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would give me great pleasure to produce Hamlet for you. In no case could I 
produce any play which I have not studied for a long time. Do you under- 
stand? Yes — of course you do. You say you have not yet decided your reper- 
toire. I hope you will not consider it rude on my part if I suggest that in my 
case the play chosen for me to produce should be selected if possible after 
consulting me. It would give me pleasure and some satisfaction to receive a 
letter from you, if it is not asking too much from so busy a man. 


Gorpon CRAIG. Ť 


Craig’s reply was typical of his pretensions, his indecision, and his uncom- 
promising ego as an artist. 


Craig did receive an answer from Stanislavsky, and plans for one of the most 
significant and impressive collaborations of the Modern Theatre were initi- 
ated, Six months later Craig made his first visit to Moscow with a sheaf of 
supporting sketches, quite prepared to reform The Moscow Art Theatre. He 
went out to charm the entire Company, and the entire Company and their 
repertory charmed him. Craig felt at home. It was agreed he should be the 
Stage Director and Designer and the play should be Hamlet. Craig was 
elated. At long last he was to have his own way in a theatre he might call 
his own. There was elation on the Volga too. Stanislavsky wrote to a friend: 


Not only have we not grown disappointed in Craig, but we are now con- 
vinced that he is a man of genius. The entire theatre has been placed at his 
disposal, and I myself, as his closest assistant, have put myself entirely at his 
command, and I am proud of it. It will take a long time before even a few 
people begin to understand Craig, for he is half a century ahead of us all. He 
is a fine poet and wonderful artist — a producer of the most refined taste and 
knowledge. l 
Craig returned to Florence and immured himself with his black and white 
figures on the stage of his model theatre. He settled on his stylized interpre- 
tation of the play with the actors playing before mobile screens with chang- 
ing light. Craig returned to Moscow “with his sketches, plans and ideas 
galore.” There was mutual enthusiasm for his ideas but there were problems 
galore too: the language barrier; differences regarding the interpretation of 
the play; the Stanislavsky “System” confronted with the speaking of verse; 
costs of costumes — their texture and style; the screens, gold and neutral 
gray — their material and surface texture. 


+ From Denis Bablet’s Edward Gordon Craig, tr by Daphne Woodward (London 1966) p 133- 
134, Copyright © 1966 Heinemann Educational Books, Ltd, originally published in French, 
© 1962 L’Arche. 
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After weeks of strenuous rehearsals the evening of the opening of Hamlet 
arrived. The production was a success. A few of Craig’s remarkable inven- 
tions were criticized. Denis Bablet * records Stanislavsky’s reactions: 


But this beauty was not enough to content Stanislavsky; he was dissatisfied. 
In the first place with himself, because he had not been able to show Craig 
and his work as he wanted to show him: the Arts Theatre had failed to carry 
out the ideas of an admired guest. In the second place because he had hoped 
that this production would serve to guide him in his own research, whereas 
it had merely added to his perplexities. They had tried to make the mise en 
scéne of Hamlet as simple as possible; yet it seemed to him to be grandiose 
and affected, the last thing Craig had wanted. Again, Stanislavsky, when try- 
ing to devise a style of acting suitable for Shakespeare, had decided — con- 
trary to Craig's opinion — that his own “system” was better for the purpose 
than any other method. He was now forced to recognize that it had failed. 


But for most of the Muscovites Hamlet seemed a triumph of breath-taking 
moments and Craig took his leave from The Moscow Art Theatre and re- 
turned to his capital, The Arena Goldoni in Florence. 


In these five years Gordon Craig had succeeded in breaking through the old 
barriers of Naturalism. He had introduced a new vision of Theatre to the 
Continent. He was the symbol of the New Movement. He had become the 
prophet-elect. In his writings, through The Mask, with his drawings and 
prints, by his inventions, and with the results of his work at the Abbey Thea- 
tre and The Moscow Art Theatre, Craig had become the bright hope of the 
century's New Generation in the Theatre. 


What had been Craig’s preparation for this role? What was his background? 
His mother was the talented and beautiful actress, Ellen Terry, star of Henry 
Irving’s Lyceum Theatre Company. His father was Edward William God- 
win, architect, designer, and artist whom Craig never saw after he was three. 
Craig was born to the Theatre on both sides. He was brought up by his 
mother who said her son was “a born actor,” and Craig echoed “my voice is 
my Mother's.” His career as an actor seemed inevitable. His youth was spent 
in the backstage aura of the Lyceum Theatre. He was thirteen in 1885 when 
he made his first speaking appearance on the stage of the Columbia Theatre 
in Chicago in Irving’s production of Eugene Aram. This was the only visit 
Craig ever made to the United States, though he was to be invited on many 
occasions. 


* ĮI am most grateful to Denis Bablet for helpful information in his excellent volume Edward 
Gordon Craig (cited above). 
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Four years later he made his professional debut at the Lyceum Theatre. 
He had little schooling and no training but he always claimed “my real 
school and my real master” was Irving. Craig adored his mother and wor- 
shipped Irving. For eight years he acted in the Lyceum Company. His roles 
grew larger with his increasing talent. In the summers he toured with act- 
ing companies in the provinces playing Romeo, Petruchio, Macbeth, and 
Hamlet. Then no longer an apprentice and testing his talents, he decided he 
could never measure up to the stature of his master, Irving. 


Craig became disenchanted with the Theatre he grew up in. The star sys- 
tem, the authority of the actor-manager, the photographic “look” of the 
productions, and the commercialism of the Professional Theatre wearied 
him. Craig struck off on his own and discovered for himself a new world of 
the Theatre. He began to draw and sketch for the Theatre. However he 
never forgot that “acting is the essence of the whole business of Theatre.” 
He boasted, “because I was born actor and trained actor I was the thing 
itself,” and he discovered that to draw and to act was to see a piece in the 
Theatre as a whole. He learned to cut woodblocks with William Nicholson 
and to sketch with James Pryde, who were members of the New English 
Art Movement. William Rothenstein and Max Beerbohm (who along with 
Aubrey Beardsley were the same age as Craig) were to be his life-long 
friends. 


Craig soon supported himself modestly by designing posters and advertise- 
ments, bookplates, and portraits for papers and magazines. He illustrated 
and published his first book, a children’s book, and called it Gordon Craig’s 
Book of Penny Toys. For several years he managed, edited, and illustrated 
his own magazine — The Page. 


His style of drawing forecast his mature, distinguished draftsmanship. He 
designed a scene for Hamlet with a new poetic style — without benefit of 
footlights. All of his life Craig was to identify himself with Hamlet. He 
played Hamlet in several productions. He designed projects for Hamlet, and 
ultimately his Moscow Art Theatre Hamlet. He cut the woodblocks and 
designed the impressive edition of Hamlet for Count Kessler. This rare vol- 
ume remains one of the most beautiful illustrated books of the XXth Cen- 
tury. When I visited Craig at Vence he was eighty-six. He wore his old 
shepherd’s cloak and his black hat drooped over long white hair. He took 
doses of colored vitamins, but with a glint in his eye he spoke of his desire 
to play Hamlet and still to act him even as an old man. 
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In his early twenties Craig made up for the neglect of his early schooling. 
He read voraciously and began to collect his library. He discovered his own 
pantheon of heroes: Ruskin, Goethe, Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Wagner, Whitman, 
and Blake. Quite a company and rather unrelated, but each ever replenished 
his strength and influenced the course of his artistic direction throughout his 
career. 


In three years (1900-1903) Craig had produced and designed six produc- 
tions in London. The astonishing fact is that these productions, plus only 
four which were to follow later in his career, represent the sum total of his 
experience in the Theatre. Of the six the first three were operas, two by 
Purcell and one by Handel. The fourth was Laurence Housman’s Bethle- 
hem, followed by Ibsen’s The Vikings and finally, Much Ado about Nothing. 
For the latter two plays his mother, from her scant savings, provided him 
with necessary funds, and to promote her son’s work she also acted in both 
plays. All these productions bore the mark of Craig’s obvious talent. His 
innovations in the use of suggestive scenery displaced Realism. His scenic 
effects were imaginative and practical. There was beauty in the unification of 
sound, movement, light, and color. There was stylization in his symbolic use 
of light. Everything was larger than life. Here was a revelation of a new 
and distinct Art. Ellen Terry in her memoirs speaks of The Vikings and 
Much Ado about Nothing. 


At the Imperial Theatre ... I gave my son a free hand. I hope it will be 
remembered, when I am spoken of after my death as a “Victorian” actress, 
lacking in enterprise, an actress belonging to the “old school” that I pro- 
duced a spectacular play of Ibsen’s in a manner which possibly anticipated 
the scenic ideas of the future by a century, of which at any rate the orthodox 
theatre managers of the present age would not have dreamed. 


c < 

In a letter to Ellen Terry after The Vikings, William Rothenstein wrote, “I 
am sure that in a very short time he will have won that foremost place in the 
modern theatre he already has shown his right to.” 


However, Craig’s instinct told him that in England he had reached a dead 
end. The plays and operas he had designed had met with critical success and 
were applauded by the circle of his friends — but were seen by few Lon- 
doners. They were artistic successes and commercial failures. There was 
little understanding of Craig's ideas on the part of the English managers who 
suspected that Craig in the Theatre had to be the Dominus Do All, as Ben 
Jonson had called Inigo Jones. 
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All through his long and active life Craig never could conform. He endured 
loneliness and frustration, but he thrived on it, and while he was thwarted at 
every turn, his humor never failed him — witty, sly, and sardonic. He knew 
everyone in the Theatre of his time, but he had few close friends. He was 
rich in his accomplishments and extravagant in his demands while he him- 
self as a rule was impoverished. A few friends kept him in tobacco and 
pocket money. Attentive groups contributed to his subsistence. Craig, the 
honored Artist, modestly accepted this tribute as a matter of course, for after 
all, most of his ninety-four years he had given his genius and his Art to the 
whole world of the Theatre. 


Craig’s longevity made him a myth before he died. In his later busy years the 
road to his studio in Vence in the South of France was a pilgrimage road for 
the young and old whose mission was to question and to talk Theatre with 
the Master. But from the beginning of his career Craig had been innately 
suspicious and aloof, and he remained so. He feared others would convert 
his ideas into their own success — as indeed they often did. Yet these men 
were his ardent admirers and disciples — now three generations of them and 
still multiplying. He also disliked conferences, and though a teacher he oddly 
shunned groups. He preferred communication by postal service. He was an 
inveterate letter writer, and with his inimitable hand he seemed to sketch as 
he wrote. It was with his hands that he fulfilled himself in so many ways — 
not so much through his ten ephemeral productions but through his pro- 
digious work on paper which he dispatched from his embattled tower — his 
sketches, his hundreds of wood engravings, and his portfolios of etchings, 
his letters and essays, The Mask, and his books on the Theatre. This was the 
life work of Gordon Craig, genius of the Theatre, whose ideals and vision 
brought about the evolution of Theatrical Art in the XXth Century. 


E 
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THE CATALOGUE 
By ARNOLD Roop 


PART If 


IT IS APPROPRIATE that the following individuals and organizations be 
mentioned with gratitude for providing the materials in the exhibit: Professor 
John Wesley Swanson; Dr Norman Philbrick and Miss Linda Avak of The 
Philbrick Library; Miss Helen D. Willard, Curator, Theatre Collection, 
Harvard College Library; Mr Matt. P. Lowman H, Head of Special Collec- 
tions Department, and Mr James Wells, Curator, the Wing Collection, The 
Newberry Library; Miss Genevieve Oswald, Curator, Dance Collection, The 
New York Public Library; Miss Mary Ann Jensen, Curator, William Seymour 
Theatre Collection, Princeton University Library; Miss Marjorie G. Wynne, 
Research Librarian, The Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale 
University Library. 


Among those others who by their support and assistance helped bring the 
exhibit into being are Mr Paul H. Seiz, Chief, Shelby Cullom Davis Museum 
of the Performing Arts, The New York Public Library; Miss Virginia R. 
Sperl, Catalog Librarian, Adelphi Suffolk College; Miss Louise Edmonson. 
A special expression of gratitude must go to Mrs Dorothy Bloch for the skill 
and care with which she did most of the typing of the manuscript. 


A further debt must be acknowledged to The Society for Theatre Research 
which will soon publish Edward Gordon Craig: A Bibliography which was 
the source for the bibliographical material used in this catalogue. 


It should, perhaps, be emphasized that this exhibit was drawn solely from 
American collections in order to honor E.G.C. on this side of the Atlantic. 


Key to Exhibitors 
(1) The Donald Oenslager Collection, (VI) The Wing Collection, The Newberry 
Yale University Library 
(II) Arnold Rood (VIL) Dance Collection, The New York 
(IO) John Wesley Swanson Publie Library 
(IV) Norman Philbrick (VIII) William Seymour Theatre Colec- 


tion, Princeton University Library 


(IX) The Beinecke Rare Book and Manu- 


(V) Theatre Collection, Harvard College 
Library script Library, Yale University Li- 
brary 


t Eprron’s Nore: After serial appearance in this Bulletin, Edward Gordon Craig: Artist of the 
Theatre 1872-1966; Introduction, by Donald Oenslager; The Catalogue, by Amold Rood, will 
be published as a separate booklet with illustrated paper cover (58 p, $1.25). Copies may be 
ordered by mail (payment enclosed) from the Sales Office (50A), The New York Public Library, 
5th Ave and 42nd St, New York, N Y 10018. 
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Item 256 (reduced) 
Woodcut. King Lear, “The Heath.” 1920. (1) 
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THIS CATALOGUE presents a chronological survey of Craig’s work in the 
theatre, with biographical commentary and several quotations from Craig and his 
contemporaries interspersed. It begins with a list of portraits from his childhood to 


shortly before his death. 





1 Cabinet photograph (full length). By 
Window & Grove. cl880. 6134 x434”. In- 
scribed: “now rather later in life — in 1960. 
To A. R. Gordon Craig.” (II) 


2 Cabinet photograph (head and shoulders). 
By Window & Grove. cl1880. 6% x 434". In- 
scribed: “To AR, 1960 Vence Gordon Craig 
— early now late 1960.” (II) 


3 Photograph. Craig at age fifteen. It is in- 
scribed on the face in Ellen Terry’s hand: 
“Ted: 87.”; on the reverse: “To dear Edie. 
Wishing you a happy happy New Year. With 
love.” (Edie was Edith Craig's sister.) (IIL) 


4 Photograph. Craig at age fifteen wearing 
pince-nez t is inscribed by Ellen 
Terry: “Ed'ard: 87. With love to Vi”; on the 
reverse: “I wish you all happiness & prosperity 
for the New Year. 1888.” (Vi was Violet Van- 
brugh, 1867-1942, the actress.) (TI) 


5 Photograph. By Eduard Steichen. 1909. 
5 x 374”. Used as the frontispiece for the lim- 
ited edition of On the Art of the Theatre, 
1911. Inscribed in the lower “To AR 
EGC. 1961”; on the reverse: “in E Steichen’s 
house Bd Mon Paris 1906 I believe 
EGC 1961.” (I) 


6 Drawing. Self-Portrait. 1901 or 1902. 
74% x 534". Pen, ink, and wash. (I) 


7 Reproduction of a photograph. A sna t 
of Gordan Craig, in Bede 5. Taken by 
Isadora Duncan. 934 x 634" (paper size). In- 
scribed: “In the grounds of Sigmundshoff. 11 
Berlin (Tiergartenbahnhof) lookin at 
Studio. 33. without the faintest thought of the 
future. See 1906-1908. To E. J. from EGC. 
October. 5. 47. Corbeil —” (IL) 


8 Drawing. By William Rothenstein. Signed 
(De 1912.” 11x 8”. Pencil on green paper. 
(I 


9 Drawing. Attributed to William Rothen- 
stein. Not signed or dated (cl1912). 1234 x 
12”. Pencil on white paper. (II) 


10 Reproduction of drawing. By Leonid Pas- 
ternak. Moscow, 1912. 634 x 814”. Inscribed: 
“For the dear good Rood from EGC 1960 
Vence.” The original is in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, Oxford. (II) 


11 Postcard photograph. By Ridley’s Studios, 
c1913, 334 x 534”. Elena, Teddy, Nelly, Gor- 
don Craig and Ellen Terry. (IL) 


12 Woodcut. E. G. C., 1919. Rome, 1919. 
1234 x 834” paper size. Initialled and dated 
by Craig 1988. Of forty copies printed this 
is number 23. (1) 


13 Drawing. By William van Dresser. Un- 
dated, 27 x 20". Charcoal. (VII) 


a oo photographs. By David Lees. 1950. 
i 

a 554 x 434”. Inscribed: “EGC 1950. Tour- 
rettes sur Loup. A. M.” 

b 5% x 354". Inscribed: “1950 photo. E. J. 
from EGC Dec. 31. 1950 Vence. France.” 

c T4 x 534”. Inscribed: “at Camassade — 
in the garden — & before it became filthy 
made so by 2 birds called early — E. J. from 
EGC 1950. in May.” 


15 Photograph. By Helen Craig. 1956. 934 x 
774". Inscribed: “EGC 1963 by Helen C. 
about 1960.” (II) 


16 Drawing. By Claude Marks. 1956. 754 x 
5”, Pen on white paper. Inscribed by Craig: 
“by Marks of EGC here in Vence. Marks has 
the good — support him. EGC.” (I) 


17 Photograph. By Jean-Francois Rico. No 
date (19617), 934 x7”. Inscribed: “To A. 
Rood, 1961 EGC. Vence.” (II) 


18 Photograph. By Jean-Francois Rico. No 
date (1961? ). 934 x 7”. Inscribed: “to Arnold 
Rood 1961 EGC. also 1961 in Vence.” (II) 


19 Photograph. By A. Rood. 1961. 7 x 47%”. 
Inscribed: “Gordon Craig. by A. Rood 1961.” 
Note on the reverse: “perhaps you could spare 
me one more of this face.” (IT) 


20 Photograph. By A. Rood. 1961. 15x 19”. 
Inscribed: “Portrait of a very beautiful white 
cat who is honouring a very ugly old man by 
sitting on his chest. Try to avoid seeing the 
old buffer. Merci bien. I would not have ae 
this fearful picture to you. Poor Mr Rood. 
EGC, 1962.” (II) 
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21 Photograph. By Photo-West. 1962. 434 x sted British Consulate! God bless you. 
65%”. Taken on the occasion of Craig’s 90th Nelly.” in Miss Craig’s hand. (11) 

birthday. Inscribed on face: “1962 EGC is my 
name” by Craig and “& Ellen 16. 1. 62” b ; 
Ellen Craig. On the reverse in Miss Pra A pane ETERA ae Pa Pi ae 
hand is the seating arrangement at the birth- f ja ; 


hotograph ever taken of E. G. C. just 
gay partys (I) he fell & broke his Lip on the 18ih May = 


this was taken on the 17th May by Ellen.” 
22 Photogra By Joe Hollander. 1966. Mounted on a letterhead 11x 6" used by 
3% x 554”. Taken on the occasion of eae Edward Craig; at the top an enlarged repro- 
94th birthday. Inscribed on reverse: “x Arnold duction of Craig’s wood engraving, The Pyra- 
Rood missed by all — Wydeveld here — Gor- mid; at the bottom “Edward Gordon Craig, 
don Craig 1966 — 16, January — 1966x” in C. H. 1872 — 1966.” (IL) 

Craig’s hand and “We had 50 guests includ- 





On January 16 1872 Edward Gordon Craig was born at Stevenage in the county 
of Hertfordshire. His mother was Ellen Terry (1848-1928), famous actress who 
came from a family very closely connected with the theatre — not only were her 
parents but also six of her eight surviving siblings associated with the theatre in 
some fashion. His father, Edward William Godwin (1833-1886), was a talented 
architect, theatre critic, designer of settings and costumes, and director of several 
productions. 


You ask how I came to be called Craig? Well, you see, I had had no name — like 
the baby in Blake’s little verse. And there came a day when I had to prepare to 
work — and in front of the public, as an actor. That made it necessary to have a 
name, and the idea was that instead of sponging on the famous rich name of Terry, 
I should have a new name, and make it afterwards, if I could. 


It’s the right idea, of course. And as my good godmother was Lady Gordon, and 
my godfather was Henry Irving, I was christened “Edward Henry Gordon Craig”: 
Edward after my father, Henry after H. I., Gordon after Lady Gordon and Craig 
because my mother had seen a rock in Scotland in 1883 called Ailsa Craig (You 
know it? — Glasgow way) and she fancied this name for my sister who, heigh 
presto, became Edith Ailsa Craig. 


Now all is clear, I hope. And all was best so — then and now. My father’s name 
was not Craig, but Godwin — and my darling mother and he were not able to 


marry .. 4 





24 Engraving. The Crag of Ailsa. Drawn & 1754” (framed size). (IE) 
engraved by Willm. Daniell. No date. 1534 x 





On March 28 1878 Ellen Terry appeared in Olivia by W. G. Wills at the Court 
Theatre under the management of John Hare (1844-1921). In this production 
Craig and his older sister Edith ( 1869-1947 ) made brief non-speaking appearances. 
Later in that same year Ellen Terry joined the Lyceum Theatre Company under 





1 Edward Gordon Craig, Index to the Story of My Days (New York, The Viking Press 1957) 97. 
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the management of Henry Irving (1838-1905) with which she appeared for many 
years in a great variety of roles. 


In the autumn of 1884 the Lyceum Theatre Company went on its second tour to 
the United States of America. Craig joined it in Pittsburgh on December 24. Dur- 
ing this tour in America Craig played non-speaking roles in Hamlet, Much Ado 
About Nothing, Twelfth Night, and Charles I. 


In Eugene Aram, a play by W. G. Wills, Craig made his speaking debut as Joey, 
the gardener’s boy, on January 14 in Chicago. 





25 Program. Eugene Aram. March 9 1885. 27 Photograp h. Craig as Joey. Autographed 
Star Theatre, New York. (I) on the face: MEdward Craig. For Reggie’; on 
the reverse: “Vi: with love from Ted.” (IIT) 


26 Text of the play. Samuel French, n d. In 
protective wrapper lettered by Craig and with 28 Program. Twelfth Night. February 20 
notes by him. (IV) 1885. Globe Theatre, Boston. (II) 





Several years later Craig was invited by Henry Irving to join the Lyceum Company 
at a salary of £5 a week, and it was with this engagement that Craig truly began 
his career as an actor. He made his London debut on September 28 1889 as Arthur 
de Saint Valéry in The Dead Heart, a melodrama by Watts Phillips which by May 9 
1890 had chalked up a run of 185 performances. 





29 Program. September 28 1889. Royal Ly- Window & Grove. 634 x 434”. Inscribed: “To 
ceum Theatre, London. (IT) A. R. Gordon Craig, in 1889 now 1960 
Vence.” (I1) 


30 Souvenir poran Published by Cassell & 


Co , Limited. 35 Postcard photograph. Miss Ellen Terry & 
cas aR Mr Gordon Baig i in The Dead Heart. 514 x 


334". Inscribed: “mother & son 1889 EGC. 
31 Text of the play. Samuel French 1889. (I) 1963.” (I) 


wrapper lettere 2i Craig and ‘with 1 notes by to a Mr Shaw dated October 24 1889, in 

him. (IV) which she says, in part, “. . . my son made a 
"y pone beginning, a little later on I 

send a photograph of him & of myself 

33 Cabinet photogra Mr Gordon Craig for Mrs Shaws acceptance =.” (I) 

in The Dead Heart Window & Grove. 

614 x 414”. Inscribed: “To A. Rood. once 

ence.” (II Water-color sketch of a head h 

Cordon Giaa Sane miiy 1900 Veneer ARD cae dared 1690. Oe Signed by Craig 

and with a page of notes by ‘him. See item 74. 

34 Cabinet photograph. Miss Ellen Terry (IV) 

& Mr Gordon Craig in The Dead Heart by 





On May 27 Olivia was revived at the Lyceum with Craig playing the role of Moses. 
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38 Program. May 31 1890. Royal Lyceum 
Theatre, London. This ormance was Miss 
Ellen Terry’s benefit and the last night of the 
season. (IL) 


39 Drawing. Self-caricature as Moses. 3} x 
4”, The front reads: “Moses 1891. AD not BC. 
Yours Ted.” The reverse which indicates this 


Bring your sketch book & your knickerbock- 
ers. April. 30: 1891.” Pen and ink on white 


paper. (H) 


40 The “Dramatic Fan.” With portraits of all 
the leading dramatic artists. No date. se 
photograph is to be found second from the 
eft in the bottom row. (IT) 


is only a portion of a letter reads: “Yours GC. 





At the end of the season Craig joined the Haviland and Harvey Company to tour 
the provinces starting on June 1 1890 in Coventry. During this tour, for which 
Irving selected his roles, Craig played Caleb Deecie in Two Roses by James Albery, 
Lord Rivers in Day After the Wedding by Marie-Therese Kemble, Biondello in 
The Taming of the Shrew, and Gaspard in The Lady of Lyons by Lord Lytton. 


At the beginning of the new season at the Lyceum, Irving presented Herman 
Merivale’s Ravenswood on September 20 1890 with Craig playing the role of Henry 


Ashton. 





41 Program. September 20 1890. Royal Ly- 


On the paper cover is the Celtic cross symbol 
ceum Theatre, London. (II) 


used by Irving and Terry in ndence 
and the date, “March: 90. Oxbridge” in 
42 Souvenir program. Published by Cassell & Terry’s hand; also in her hand, on the first 
a bar Limited. This was auto- leaf; “Privately printed, Ravenswood.” With a 
graphed e in 1963. note by Craig about the provenance of the 


by Craig on the cast pag 
book and pencilled notations Ta through- 


Below the PE of Act IV, Scene 1 
Craig has identifled the actors. (II) out the text commenting on ction. 
His bookplate is on the cover. (IV) 


43 Text of the play. Privately printed, n d. 





During 1891 at the Lyceum Craig played a number of roles: The Messenger and 
A Watchman in Much Ado About Nothing opening on January 5; Guerneau in 
The Lyons Mail by Charles Reade; Moses in Olivia; M. Beauchamp in The Corsican 
Brothers by Dion Boucicault; Alexander Oldworthy in the one-act play by Charles 
Reade, Nance Oldfield. On June 2 he added the role of Abel Quick in the farce 
A Regular Fix by John Maddison Morton. 





44 Program. Much Ado About Nothing. Feb- 
ruary 9 1891. Royal Lyceum Theatre, Lon- 
don. (II) 


Theatre, London. (U) 


48 Text of the play. Lacy, n d. In protective 
wrapper lettered by Craig and with notes by 


45 Text of the play. Chiswick Press 1891. him. (IV) 

Craig’s copy with a brief note by him on the 

itle, otherwise not annotated. 49 An illustrated review of Nance Oldfeld 
ate oes oe (1v) from “Black and White” dated May 23 1891. 
The illustration shows Miss Terry and Craig 
as Mrs Anne Oldfield and Alexander Old- 
worthy. (II) 


46 Pro . The Lyons Mail, February 27 & 
28 1891. Royal Lyceum Theatre, London. 
(1) 


50 Program. The Corsican Brothers and A 
Regular Fix. e 10 1891. Royal Lyceum 
Theatre, London. (IT) 


47 Program. The Corsican Brothers and 
Nance Oldfield. June 1 1891. Royal Lyceum 
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During the summer Craig was engaged by Sarah Thorne (1837-1899) for a tour 
of the provinces during which he played the Second Gravedigger in Hamlet and 
Charles Surface in Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 











52 Program. July 30 1892. Royal Lyceum “Black and White” Publishing Company, 
Theatre, London. This performance was Miss Limited. (II) 


the season. (IL) 54 Text of the play. “Nassau Steam Press,” 
Limited 1892. (II) 








55 Program. November 11 and 12 1892. “Black and White.” (II) 


Royal Lyceum Theatre, London. (II) } 
57 Text of the play. “Nassau Steam Press,” 
56 Souvenir program. Published by Offices of Ltd 1892. (11) 





In January 1893 Craig played Lorenzo in The Merchant of Venice at the Lyceum. 





58 Program. June 17 1893. Royal Lyceum Theatre, London. (I) 








59 Program. February 6 1893. Royal Lyceum 60 Souvenir program. Published by Offices of 
Theatre, London. (MI) “Black and White.” (IZ) 





On March 27 Craig married Miss May Gibson (1872-1949). 
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61 Autograph letter signed to J. Paul Cooper, wives in a boat. It is entitled: “A reading 
a long-time friend. Dated May 8 1893. Illus- from Schopenhower.” The letter concludes, 
trated — one of the illustrations at the end of “, » » come. again: soon You and Vi = May 


the letter shows Craig, Cooper, and their and I send you our love.” (II) 





During May and June Craig spent time at Denham with William Nicholson ( 1872- 
1949) and James Pryde (1866-1941), Nicholson’s brother-in-law, from both of 
whom Craig learned how to cut wood blocks and print them. 


Because of his marriage Craig could not join the Lyceum Company on its tour in 
America. During October and November he prepared a production of No ah 
With Love by Alfred de Musset which was presented at the Uxbridge Town H 
on December 13 and 14. This was the first production for which Craig was com- 
ees responsible: not only did he play the role of Perdican but, more important, 
e designed the scenes, helped construct and paint them, and directed the play. 


Because the Lyceum Company's fourth tour of America did not end until March 17 
1894, Craig did not appear with it. 


On August 27 1894 Craig } oined the W. S. Hardy Shakespeare Company in Hereford 
to start a lengthy tour of the provinces ending on December 15. On this tour he 
played Romeo, Hamlet, Cassio in Othello, Richmond in Richard III, Gratiano in 
The Merchant of Venice. 


For, when we trooped into the theatre on our first morning, what did we seeP We 
saw our stage three-quarters filled up by a big tank full of water. This was because 
Miss Ida Millais — probably related to the great painter — was performing in some 
melodrama called, I imagine, Ida’s Escape or the Last Leap; for in the last act she, 
the heroine, had to jump from a big rock into this tank of water, which splashed up, 
of course. And then the villain jumped in after her and the hero jumped in after 
the villain, and finally she came up drenched and the body of the villain floated 
down to the green room. I think we were all fairly brave, oe at this damnable 
tank and realizing that we had only a yard or a yard and a half of stage in front 
of it in which to go through all the hither-and-thither of the five acts of Romeo and 
Juliet? 


Because Craig was now only occasionally a member of the Lyceum Company, on 
February 21 1895 he joined Hubert Evelyn and Mina Leigh to tour with their 
company as Cavaradossi in Victorien Sardou’s La Tosca. The tour which began on 
March 21 lasted until June 18. 





62 Wallet. 534 x 334”. On the left inside is ble] 87 [illegible].” Possibly carried on the 
written in ink: “:22 SEAMN: [an earl La Tosca tour during which the company 
io oe Gordon Craig:” On the right side played at the Pavilion Theatre in Eastbourne 
is: “Worcester. Mrs Justin, The Butts, or Mrs on March 31 1895. (II) 


Maund, 6 Northfield. Eastbourne Mrs [illegi- 
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On June 24 Craig joined a local repertory company at Paisley and played a number 
of roles: The Reverend Grey in The New Magdalen by Wilkie Collins opening 
July 1; Badger in The Streets of London by Dion Boucicault opening on July 12; 
Armand in La Dame Aux Camélias after Dumas opening on July 15; Claude Mel- 
notte in The Lady of Lyons opening on July 22. July 26 was Craig's benefit ae 
at which he played Hamlet. On August 5 he added the title role in Frangois Villon 
by S. X. Courte to his repertoire. 


During August he set three of Heine’s poems to music and in October did the same 
for My father is dead, I do not know , and My Johnnie was a shoemaker. 


By mid-November Craig was out of work. On February 10 1896 he joined the 
Sarah Thorne Company at the Opera House in Chatham. During this engagement, 
ending on May 5, Craig played Petruchio ten times, Hamlet six times, Macbeth 
seven times, and Fabien and Louis dei Franchi in The Corsican Brothers, adapted 
by Dion Boucicault, six times. For his benefit on May 5 he played Macbeth. 





63 Program. Macbeth. April 27 1896, Chat- 
ham Opera House, Chatham. 9 x 534”. (I) 





After this he re-joined the Lyceum Company in Liverpool where he played Lorenzo 
and Sir Percival. 


During this engagement he agreed to form a company and play Hamlet and 
Romeo for Gilbert Tate at the Parkhurst Theatre in London during July. 


September 22 saw the first night of Cymbeline at the Lyceum with Craig playing 
the role of Arviragus. 





64 Pro , September 22 1896. Royal Ly- 1886. (II) 
ceum Theatre, London. (11) 

66 Photograph. Craig as Arviragus. (IIL) 
65 Text of the play. The Chiswick Press 





On December 19 Richard III was revived with Craig as Edward IV, his last role 
for Irving. 





67 Program. December 19 1896. Royal Ly- 69 Woodcut. Irving’s Dressing Room. 1900. 
ceum Theatre, London. (I1) 934 x 634”. Initialled “E. G. C. Only 100 
copies printed — copy no. 5.” (I) 


68 Text of the play. The Chiswick Press 

1896. (II) 70 Engraving. Irving im his dressing room 
i the Lyceum. Note and sketch by Craig. 
IV) 





From January 18 to 23 1897 Craig performed in The New Magdalen and François 
Villon at the Theatre Royal in Croydon under his own management, 
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On May 17, with only a few hours notice, Craig played Hamlet at the Olympic 
Theatre in London under the management of Ben Greet (1857-1936), replacing 
an actor who had suddenly fallen ill. He played the role for six evening and two 
matinee performances. 


In July Craig played Young Marlow to Granville Barker's (1877-1946) Hastings 
in Oliver Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer at the Kingston-on-Thames Theatre. 


The end of the 1896-1897 season was also the end of Craig’s work under Henry 
Irving. 





This was Craig’s last performance for Irving. 


71 Program. The Merchant of Venice. July a 


22 1897. Royal Lyceum Theatre, Lon 





In January 1898 Craig made his debut as a publisher with the first appearance of 
The Page, a monthly magazine devoted to the arts. In 1899 it became a quarterly, 
and remained so until it ceased publication in 1901. 


Being an actor, though now no longer acting, the need for appearing before the 
public was still curiously strong in me. Had I been training as a painter, or in any 
art or craft, I should certainly not have come out prematurely in any publication 
like The Page. But being actor-trained, I could only do my bit on a public stage — a 
curtain to rise at a certain hour on a certan date, to rouse me. This curtain 
rising was the first number of The Page. Only a few copies were printed, and fewer 
were sold. I worked hard at its creation — many woodcuts, slight text. It appeared 
from 1898 to 1901 — it cost next to nothing — only life. 


The Page, slight as t was, was helped by contributions of work generously given 
to it by Will Rothenstein; a Coquelin drawing; something by Charles Conder 
(through Will R.); by J. J. Guthrie; by James Pryde; a unique sketch by Irving; 
an original MS. of Whitman; two pen sketches by Bastien-Lepage — of H. I. and 
Sarah Bernhardt; a drawing by Burne-Jones; a caricature of Will Rothenstein by 
Max Beerbohm; a caricature of Max by Will R,; music by Martin Shaw, by Joseph 
Moorat and by Sir A. C. Mackenzie; verse or prose by Miss L. Alma-Tadema and 
Oliver Madox Hueffer, brother of Ford Madox Ford.’ 





72 The Page. Volume I, number 1. Jan 
1898. 10x734”. This is copy 116 of 140 
copies printed. An extra plate, hand-colored, 
of Jehan de Mallet, falconer to Henry M, 
King of France is loosely inserted. (IT) 


73 The Page. Volume I, number 1. January 
1898, 10x 754". This is copy 44 of only 75 
printed. This is different from the one 
above, as indicated in the certificate on the 
lower cover, and it is from 28 to 72 
es by the insertion of b ages. Inside 
e upper cover is Craig’s bookplate for Lucy 
Wilson. (IL) 


< H plates which appeared in The Page. 
I 
a A woodcut. Volume I, no 4. April 1898. 
b d’Artagnan. Volume I, no 5. May 1898. 
c Proof of Irving’s sketch of Don Quixote. 


Volume I, no 1. Number 44 of 50 copies. See 
item 37. 


75 Woodblock. Alphabet. c1900. “From the 
Sign of the Rose: Hack-bridge.” Very much 
in the style of The Page, but it cannot be 
identifled further. (I) 
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Item 69 (enlarged) ` 
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Gordon Craig’s Book of Penny Toys appeared in 1889. For it Craig cut twenty 
woodblocks, a number of tailpieces, and, along with his sister Edith, wrote most of 


the verses accompanying the illustrations. 


The Book of Penny Toys was planned as a large quarto with plates, tatlpieces and 
jingles. The designs, all of them, would be hand-coloured and I would publish tt 
myself, at my own expense and to my own profit. It never occurred to me to find a 

ublisher to relieve me of half the trouble. To no one else did it occur that a pub- 
lisher could have been found quite easily for such a book — no one said, “TU find 
the pub: you sit down and go on doing the designs.” + 





76 Gordon Craig’s Book of Penny Toys. 78 Copies also exist without the plates. The 
13 x 1034”. Boards, buckram spine with a certificate on the lower cover states, “10 


paper label. Hackbridge, At the Sign of the ies, of which this is number -, are slightly 
Rose 1899, 550 copies of this hand-colored itferent.” (I) 
edition were vated: However, in Woodcuts 


eee diene rt acer te : a 79 Panorama, 21x34” folded to make 14 
by Craig oe two children, Rosemary pages. New York, The Metropolitan Museum 
(1894 — ) and Robert (1895- i. of Art 1957. Contains reproductions from 
This copy is inscribed by Craig: “To my dear Gordon Craig's Book of Penny Toys. (II) 
Rosie and Robin from Father. December, 
1899.” (IIT) 80 Drawing. The Duckling. 1899. 934 x 
75/14 °- Crayon, ink and wash on paper. 
77 Copies exist with the plates uncolored, of Note at bottom: “The original drawing for 
whic coe (D) the wood engraving in the Book of Penny 





In the same year Henry Irving Ellen Terry A Book of Portraits appeared in Chicago 
containing nineteen reproductions of wood engravings by Craig of Irving and 
Terry in and out of roles. 


In September 1900, while living in Hampstead, Craig met Elena Meo (1879-1957) 
aS ee his close and trusted companion for many years. From this union was 
born Ellen Mary Gordon Craig (1904- ) and Edward Anthony Craig (1905- 

) who, as a Craig and as Edward Carrick, has established a reputation as a 
theatre scholar and designer for the films and stage. 


It was in 1900 I first met Elena Meo — and she is one of the few women I know, 
or know of, who knew what she was, wished, and where she was going, and what 
she had to do. She then did this wth all her might... . 


We both undertook to do what we liked doing and could do. 


There are many sensible men and women who seem to have no firm liking for 
doing any one thing — no capacity to up and do it (unless tempted all the time by 
rewards) and no capacity to pa baat task they have set themselves. Elena had 
and I had that capacity, and we have i still. We enjoyed our tasks so much, we 
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were easily able to do without most of the rewards which Fortune brings to most 
ae a . .. London’s clubs —- motor-cars — a nice balance to one’s credit at the 
nk — a London and country house — plenty of suits and dresses and hats and 


shoes and ribbons. 


Continuing his new career as publisher and illustrator, Craig issued Bookplates in 
1900, a collection of a number of bookplates he had designed and cut on wood up 


to this date. 





81 Craig, Gordon. Bookplates. 10x 734". 

Stiff printed wrapper. Hackbridge, At the 

Sign of the Rose 1900. There are 45 plates 

a pages, of which 23 are hand-colored. 
Hi : 


82 Bookplates designed & cut on wood by 
Gordon Craig. 6x 434". Stiff printed wrap- 
per sewn. Hackbridge, Surrey, At the Sign of 
the Rose 1900. On the outside of the lower 
cover is a certificate stating that only 350 
copies were printed. The cover of this copy 
is inscribed: “To William William = from 
Ellen Terry = 1901.” William William was 
Miss Terry’s affectionate appelation for Wil- 
liam Winter (1836-1917), the critic. (I) 


83 Woodblock. The original boxwood block 
for Craig’s own bookplate. 1901. 15g x 1 x 1”. 
The design is of an English oak tree en- 
closed within a pair of border lines contain- 
ing the initials, “G C 1901.” In its first state 
the block used a single heavy border. Craig 
refined it by transforming the border into a 
double line. It is a rane in its first state 
in Nothing or the Bookplate. Accompanyin 
the block is a mounted pull whi Craig 
made in January 1951. On the mount he 
wrote: “E. J. from EGC. Jan 1951. I 
printed it — on table — by and!” (NI) 





Bookplate (enlarged), see item 73 





During this same period Craig augmented his income by designing and illustrating 
books and music of which a few samples are shown. 





84 Hiatt, Charles. Ellen Terry and her im- 
personations. London, George Bell and Sons 
1898. The cover was designed by Craig. (II) 


85 Hiatt, Charles. Henry Iroing. London, 
George Bell and Sons 1899. The cover was 
designed by Craig. (IT) 


86 Hueffer, Oliver Madox. Love’s disguises. 
Hackbridge, Surrey, The Sign of the Rose 


1900. Designed by Craig. (IL) 


87 Shaw, Martin. Dances. London, Alfred 
Lengnick 1901. Illustration by Craig. (I) 


88 Shaw, Martin. Humoresque. London, Al- 
fred Lengnick 1902. Illustration by Craig. (II) 
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89 Hofmannsthal, ee von. Der Weisse ber 32 of 50 copies on Japan paper. In- 
Verlag 1907. With scribed: “A. R 1961 EGC.” (II) 





From May 17 through 19 Craig, in association with his good friend, the conductor 
Martin Fallas Shaw (1875-1958), produced Henry Purcell’s Dido & Aeneas at the 
Hampstead Conservatoire. 





90 Announcement. “Hampstead Conserva- To=night To=night DIDO and AENEAS an 
toire, Swiss Cottage. Thursday, Friday, and opera by Henry Purcell,” etc. (IT) 
Saturday, May 17th, 18th, and 19th, 1900. 





A souvenir program was issued illustrated with wood engravings by Craig. 





91 Souvenir Program. Dido & Aeneas. ved by Craig. This copy is inittalled and 
Hampstead Conservatoire, London. 10% x ated 1961 and was also colored at that 
654”. Hackbridge, At the Sign of the Rose time, (II) 

1900, The program was designed and en- 





... when Dido was done there it [the stage] was large. Raised about four feet from 
the floor of the hall, tt stretched from wall to wall — and behind this long stage 
rose tier after tier of platforms, as in most well-constructed concert-halls of that 
time — 1900. 


On this front platform I erected a long proscenium, built of eight immensely tall 
scaffolding-poles — and from 4A to 4B I threw six or eight more scaffolding poles, 
forming a deep frame, thus, of a rather unusual sed as prosceniums went in those 
days. I did not set out to force it into any u ortions — the proportions 
of the platforms as I found them told me what I had to do. I used the front platform 
for most of the scenes — there were four or five platforms. For a scene packed with 
witches I used all five platforms, and they were useful. 


Now what did we do? First of all we forbade singers and chorus to come down- 
stage and open their mouths so that we could see their throats as they stood 
all in a straight or broken line across the stage. Next, we helped them to act — not 
merely to look picturesque, but to enter into the spirit of the thing they were 


performing. 


The costumes were made by the chorus and their families — every one of them: 
I think there were seventy to eighty performers. 


The first scene consisted of a very long trellis covered with green creepers and 
flowers. This trellis was broken in the centre by a throne — four tall, slender 
pillars holding a canopy, and under it the throne, large and comfortably heaped 
with cushions. Behind this a fairly big blue sky-cloth, purple-blue. Nothing at all 
extraordinary, but at that time quite unusual. This sky-cloth went up out of sight, 
so you can imagine t must have appeared rather vast. We used no wings, and no 
sky-borders. It never occurred to me that I had to push in wings and borders and 
footlights and so on, to oblige the “Trade.” But then I regret to say I wasn't think- 
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ing of the Trade, and so I forgot wings and borders and floats. In all four scenes 
my great sky-cloths, blue or grey, went far out of sight, so that one felt (people 
said “for the first time”) a sense of space on a stage. In Greece and Rome, in 400 B.C. 
or A.D. 400, space and sky were available. And our dresses were not made so as 
to create a sense of variety — they were to create a sense of unity.® 


On March 26 1901, for one week, at the Coronet Theatre in London, Martin Shaw 
and Craig presented The Masque of Love which they had created from Purcell’s 
Dioclesian. On the same program was a revival of Dido & Aeneas. For these per- 
formances a souvenir program was issued with wood engravings by Craig. 





92 Souvenir program. Dido & Aeneas. Coro- engraved by Craig. This copy initlalled and 
net Theatre, London. May 1900 and March dated 1963 bearing on the title page the 
1901. 10x 634”. Clerkenwell, The Priory note: “some time ago.” (II) 

Press 1901. The program was designed and 





[It] was the first step of a new movement which is destined to revolutionise the 
production of the poetic drama. .. . At the rising of the curtain a very different 
Carthage was discovered. The spirit of each scene in the opera was carried out in 
a colour scheme that essayed to convey the emotion of that scene as deliberately 
to the eye as the music essayed to convey it to the ears. A broad simple tone of 
the violet of night was given on a back-cloth, the stage being kept free from all 

etty and distracting detail. The players at once took on their full size, dignity and 
individuality. The result was a haunting impression of glowing colour, used with 
the sombre restraint of a great painter... . No posturing actor took the limelight, 
in order to show off his personality or advertise his necessity. The main scheme of 
the play was the main thing — it was never anything but the main thing. .. . To 
attain such perfection of stage-craft, the stage manager must be an artist... . If 
we had a few stage managers who were artists and men of large artistic gifts such 
as this, the expenses of producing plays and operas would not be the paralysing 
disease of the dramatic world. Here is no extravagant or tawdry waste of monies 
to produce garish stupidities, in order that the groundlings may stare open-mouthed 
in primitive wonder at the thousands of guineas spent. These stage pictures are 
equally fitted to large or small stages; they are fitted to reasonable cost; they are 
consummately artistic; they are altogether beautiful.’ 





93 Drawing. The Masque of Love. Prelimi- 
nary study for Harlequin. 1901. 734 x 54”. 
India ink wash. (I) 





1901 also saw the first of many exhibits of Craig’s work. This one was of book- 
plates and took place in London at the Westminster Palace Hotel on June 28. 


On March 10 1902 Shaw and Craig presented their third production, Acis and 
Galatea, an opera by Handel with text by John Gay. It was offered for only one 
week at the Great Queen Street Theatre with The Masque of Love. A souvenir 
program was issued illustrated with wood engravings by Craig. 





8 Index 228-229. 


7 Haldane Macfall, “Some Thoughts on the Art of Gordon Craig With Particular Reference to 
Stagecraft” The Studio xxm (Sept 15 1901) 255-257. 
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94 Souvenir program. Acis and Galatea and ber 5 1903 giving the Count James Pryde’s 
The Masque of Love. Great Queen Street address. (II 

Theatre, don. 10% x 844”. London, J. J. 

Waddington, Ltd. 1902. This copy is in- 

scribed: “To Count Kessler from Gordon 95 Drawing. Acis and Galatea, Costume de- 
T 1903.” Pasted inside the front cover sign for “Dress of Rushes.” 1901. 734 x 4”. 
is a letter from Craig to Kessler dated Octo- Pen and sepia wash on tan paper. (I) 





Acis and Galatea. 


No footlights; on the stage a vast tent arranged, and figures moving, weird and 
unreal, often in semi-darkness. Acis and Galatea gliding through their melancholy 
story in a setting of brown and black figures. Polyphemus, a great figure cloaked 
and hooded, sitting throned, lonely, ange now from a green arbour watched by 
pixies, now singing in the cavernous darkness of the tent. The wretched lovers, 
bathed in a purple light, and in the background a long, dim line of cloaked figures 
melting into the gloom, yet seen; a row of faces ee out the black, now a 
white arm uplifted, now the mass swayed and bent human reeds. In the last 
act, Acis, dead, carried away by these curious, monotonous people, and Galatea, 
in the centre of a kneeling crowd of brown-clad forms, sings her wailing song. 


The Masque of Love. 


Arranged like a scheme of black and silver on brown paper, the colour all very 
harmonious, very gentle — here a black in the right place, and here, for a wonder, 
white used properly. The entrance of the two principals very excellent — out of 
the soft unison of colours come two spots of black and white, both dresses very 
well designed. Into a circle of kneeling figures these two walk, pierrots and harle- 
quins grouped around them, and then the love story sung, and all so tasteful and 
full of fancy, quite as if one had found a dream that had come true; after the melan- 
choly utterances of the last piece, very refreshing. 


Both these plays form a good protest against the usual dressing of such perform- 
dable endeavor. 


ances — a very 





96 Photographic reproduction. A scene from the Great Queen Street Theatre. Periodical 
Handel’s “Acis and Galatea” as mounted at unknown. March 22 1902. (I) 





In July a prospectus announcing The Harvest Home appeared but it was pre- 
mature and nothing came of the production. See item 268. 


1902 also saw the first major exhibit of Craig’s drawings and wood engravings in 
London. 


December 1902 brought the production of Laurence Housman’s nativity play, 
Bethlehem, to the Imperial Institute in South Kensington. 





8 Dion Clayton Calthrop, “Acis and Galatea by Handel, and The Masque of Love by Purcell” 
The Artist t (May 1902) 57-58. 
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97 Program. Bethlehem. A nativity play by 
Laurence Housman, produced by E. Gordon 
Craig, with music from various sources, 
under the musical direction of Martin F. 
Shaw. 7x 5”. Single leaf. The Imperial Insti- 
tute, London 1902. Initialled in 1963 by 
Craig. (11) 


98 Housman, Laurence. Bethlehem. A nativ- 
ity play performed with music by Joseph 
Moorat under the stage-direction of Edward 
Gordon Craig. December MCMII. 8% x 
674". Paper boards designed by Housman. 
London, Macmillan and Co, Limited 1902. 
This copy is autographed by Housman, Craig, 
Shaw, Edith Craig, and members of the cast, 
chorus, and orchestra. (IT) 
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99 Woodcut. Costume for Bethlehem. 10% x 
614” paper size. Dated 1903 in the m 
with instructions for further cutting of the 
block. (II) 
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100 Woodcut. Costume for Bethlehem. 1903. 
9 x 654”. Signed “Edward Craig 1938.” (I) 


cl 


101 Photograph. Costume design for Bethle- 
hem, A King’s Son. On the reverse: “To 
Swanson from EGC. 20.6.55 Vence. from a 
design of mine for a King’s Son in play 
‘Bethlehem’ done in London. D r, 
1902 at The Imperial Institute — a big build- Item 99 (detail, reduced) 
ing. q v. The play by Laurence Housman 

for whom I & Martin Shaw worked gratis of 

course. At end of show he gave us each a 

‘tip’ — I gave mine to the chorus — £10 I 
think it was. EGC — 1955.” (I0) 








On January 21 1903 Fred Terry (1863-1933), Craig’s uncle, produced For Sword 


or Song by R. G. Legge at the Shaftesbury Theatre. For this play Craig designed 
three scenes and costumes. 





102 Program. January 21 1903. Shaftesbury 103 Woodcut. Act 3 of For Sword or Song. 
Avenue Theatre, London. A new poetical mu- 10x634” paper size. Initlalled and dated 
sic-play. The tableau curtain, spirit scenes, 1903 with a note: “Designed & engraved for 
and costumes designed and arranged by Mr last Act in Sword & Song. 1903 Shaftesbury 
Gordon Craig. (II) Avenue Theatre,” (I1) 





A few months later, on April 15, Craig produced Henrik Ibsen’s The Vikings of 
Helgeland at the Imperial Theatre under the management of Ellen Terry. For this 


production Craig not only designed the settings and costumes but also directed. 
The engagement closed on May 9. 
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I made some fifty or so drawings and some hundred sketches, working, as the 
theatre-folk in those days had to work — all day and nearly all night — for months, 
rehearsing a charming company, who acted so well that everyone remembers their 
performances; my mise en scéne is forgotten, I think, It was praised by a few, 
patronised by a few more, and allowed to drift out of the English theatre. So I 
take it I was a little before my time, a very careless thing to be; after this I was 
aut of work for many months.® 





104 Program. The Vikings. A romantic dra- 105 Woodcut. The Vikings. 9x 634" paper 
ma, in a acts, by Henrik Ibsen. April 15 size, Initialled and dated 1922 by Craig. 
1903. The Imperial Theatre, London. The “About 35 copies printed in this state. Copy. 
entire uction designed and directed by 20.” (IT) 

Edward Gordon Craig. (IT) 





With the same responsibilities and again under Miss Terry’s management Much 
Ado About Nothing was produced on May 23. 





106 Program. Much Ado About Nothing. 108 Program. Much Ado About Nothing. 
May 23 1903, The Imperial Theatre, London. October 26 through 31 1903. Theatre Ro 
Produced under the direction of Edward Hull. (1) 


109 Program. Much Ado About Nothing 
107 Postscript of an autograph letter signed announcement, Two performances on Satur- 
from Ellen Terry to Mr Courtney (a drama day, November 14 1903. The Camden Thea- 
critic). Undated. “P. S. I believe you will tre, Camden Town. (I) 
be glad to know that my tour with my de- 
lightful company of young people (I’m proud 110 nga ar “Design for a Church 
Foal.) 6a real suneess & 1 arn etic Scene. Probably for Much Ado About Noth- 
pears Ore verges sar ing.” Craig has crossed out “Much Ado...” 


must have the bothering stuff to do & to do duced.” Other notes and a sketch of the 
& to do = ” (II) ground plan are also by Craig. (IV) 





During 1903 there were two solo exhibits of Craig’s work in London and his first 
participation in a group exhibition. 


The Masque of Love and The Vikings had been seen by Count Harry Kessler 
( 1868-1937) who invited Craig to be his guest at Weimar and produce a play at 
the Grand Ducal Theatre. This project was not realized but it led to a long and 
fruitful relationship between the two men. Kessler was instrumental in arranging 
a meeting between Craig and Otto Brahm (1856-1912) of the Lessing Theatre 
in Berlin for whom Craig agreed to design a production of Thomas Otway’s Venice 
Preserved. 





111 Autograph letter signed to Arnold Rood peoples designers to get into studio & mud- 
dated Vence, December 5-6 1961. “Now to dle & muddy up my designs. This I found 
answer you re ‘Venice Preserved’ in Berlin. I by accident in theatres studio which I 
looked forward to this when I went over visited with Count Kessler a true friend to 
from London to Berlin but alas Dr Brahm my work. K. was offended (more than I was) 
lacked something or other & allowed other & so @ rumpus was created — I write to the 





9 Edward Gordon Craig, Woodcuts and Some Words (London, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd 1924) 
35-36. 
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press (German) a long letter — this letter 
was copied by every other paper in Germany 
& a find bust-up was the result. I never saw 
Dr B. again neither did I see ‘V. P? when 
he put it on at Lessing Theatre. 


“Reinhardt (his rival) was in extacies at my 
attitude — & I was made by one & all a sort 
of ‘hero’ — which is a role I hate. However I 
didnt bother to refer to it in ‘Index’ & like 
such matters always to die out.” (IL) 





He also worked on a number of projects for which he made many designs: The 
Masque of London, The Masque of Hunger, The Masque of Lunatics, and The 
Merchant of Venice, 


In 1904 while Craig was working on the designs for Venice Preserved he exhibited 
with The Society of Twelve, a group of artists including Augustus John (1878- 
1961), George Clausen (1852-1944), William Nicholson, William Strang (1859- 
1921), Sturge Moore (1870-1944), William Rothenstein (1872-1945), Charles 
Ricketts (1866-1931), D. Y. Cameron (1865-1945), C. H. Shannon (1863-1937), 
Charles Conder (1868-1909), Muirhead Bone (1876-1953) and, of course, Craig 
who had joined the Society in 1903. The Messrs Obach presented this first exhibit. 
In addition to his participation in this show Craig also had one-man shows in Lon- 
don, Weimar, and Berlin. 


In December of 1904 Craig met Isadora Duncan (1878-1927) in Berlin. 
The journey to Potsdam took quite a time — about forty-eight hours, and most of 


the hours were dark. We began to count the hours after twelve had struck. Every 
hour, it seems, counted in Germany differently from hours in Holland or the 


Azores. In Prussia in 1904 an hour had 700 minutes tf it was a good hour.?° 





112 Isadora Duncan sechs bewegungs stud- 
ien v. Edward Gordon Craig. 17% x 1234". 
A canvas-covered box portfolio with bone 
fasteners contains 6 plates each separatel 
mounted on double boards. Leipzig, Insel- 
Verlag 1906. Only 500 copies were issued of 
which this is number 31. (II) 


The plates, with a translation of the prologue, 
appeared in Dance Index, August 1943, and 
in Paul Magriel’s Isadora Duncan, 1947. 


113 Drawing. Angel with violin. n d. 
10% x 834". Pencil on white paper. Initialled 
“EGC.” Torn from a sketch . The draw- 
ing is obviously a preliminary study for Plate 
1 of Isadora Duncan sechs bewegungs stu- 
dien. See item 112. (VII) 


114 Drawing. Isadora Duncan dancing in 
front of scenic panels. 1906. 10% x 834". 
Pencil on white paper. Initialled “ID” in 


Craig’s hand. Tom from a sketch book. ( VII) 


115 Drawing. “Central Theatre Dresden 
EGC Jan. 10. 1905 when Isadora was danc- 
ing.” 11x8”. In a sketchbook. Crayon, pen 
and watercolor on white paper. er notes 
in Craig’s hand: “a packed audience”; “stage 
here”; “Reflection of audience up at the back 
(top) looking glass being in the window 
panes —” (VIZ) 


On the facing page in the same sketchbook: 


“Note 1939. EGC 


“Just a few of my old sketches please me now 
— you'll find I’ve said which 


“I like this sketch too — 


“It was drawn in 1905 in Dresden in the 
Central Theatre & from the top proscenium 
box on the left side of the house when look- 
ing towards the curtain if you're in the stalls. 





10 Index 258-259. 
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“I took the top box as it was empty —— (its 
erally a useless spot) — & from this box 
Sana an interval I sketched the audience. 


“The arched ‘windows’ were not windows 
but looking glass — & these reflect the audi- 
ence of this top gallery — It is a good theatre 
device & enlarges the appearance of the gal- 
leries — & increases the strength of 
light — 

“It would be impossible to give any notion 
of the effect uced on these audiences in 
Dresden & other German towns by I. D. at 
this period in her career as a dancer — as 
unquestionably THE dancer of her epoch. 
Since Taglioni there had not been one such 
— & since I. D there has been no other. And 
I doubt whether ID was ever more herself 
in these 1905-1910 years — (It was in 1914 
that the first of the Big Wars came along)” 


116 Drawing and description of the first 
time Craig saw Isadora Duncan dance. The 
recital took place in Berlin in December 
1904. This description was written many 
years later. (I) 


117 Woodcut. Isadora Duncan. 15% x 1034” 
paper size. Initialled and dated “EGC 1907. 


Only 30 copies printed.” (VII) 


118 Notebook. Isadora Duncan. 8% x 534”. 
Rebound by Craig. On the cover in his hand: 
“Isadora Duncan — M. S. notes of her career 
— up to the year 1002. written out for me 
in Berlin — 1905.” On the first page he has 
headed it “Sketch of life [crossed out and 
the word career substituted] of Isadora Dun- 
can written by herself.” (II) 


119 Drawing. Isadora Duncan. 10x 734". 
Initialled and dated 1905. Paper engraved 
I. D. in green ink upper left corner. Notes 
in Craig’s hand “Dressy.” “After the show 


she makes pretty to go & have supper 
with me.” Ary 


120 Photograph. Isadora Duncan and Deir- 
dre. By Paul Berger, Paris. 1909P 57% x 434". 
Inscribed by Duncan: “Love from your Baby 
& me” at the bottom. Across the top margin 
in Craig’s hand: “I would have said to you 
look down at Deirdre & that would have 
made a perfect picture.” On the reverse 
Craig has written: “Sent to me via M. M. — 
1910P 11? & reaches me November. 1916: 
when I went to Rome. Thats Mr M. M.I of 
the Foreign Legion.” (VII) 





1905 was a very productive year for Craig. A number of exhibitions of his theatri- 
cal designs were presented in such cities as Düsseldorf, Cologne, Munich, Zürich, 
Vienna, Dresden, Weimar and two in London; and he also participated in three 
group exhibitions. 


This year also saw the first publication of Die Kunst des Theaters followed by its 
appearance in English as The Art of the Theatre. It was issued in 1906 in Dutch 
and in a pirated version in Russian. It appeared in Japanese in 1912, in Hungarian 
and Danish in 1963. 





121 The art of the theatre together wtth an 
introduction by Edward Gordon Craig and a 
preface by R. Graham Robertson. 834 x7". 
Buckram ey with gilt lettering. Edin- 
burgh and London, T. N. Foulis 1905. The 
edition was limited to 150 copies printed on 
handmade paper This is one of “ten extra 


copies.” (I 


This copy initialled and dated 1961. (IT) 


124 A copy of the second issue in German. 
1908, (Ti) 


125 A copy of the Dutch edition which ap- 
peared in 1906, This copy imitialled and dated 
1961, (IZ) 

122 A copy of the regular edition for which 


Craig desi a wra with a colored 
woodont hie onoy initialled and dated 1961. 
II) 


123 A copy of the German edition. This edi- 
tion contains a foreword by Count Kessler. 


126 A copy of the Danish edition which ap- 
peared in 1963. (1) 


127 A copy of the Hungarian edition which 
appeared in 1963. (II) 
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Conversations were held with Max Reinhardt (1873-1943) concerning the possi- 
bility of several productions such as The Tempest, Macbeth, and Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, Craig prepared a number of designs for these plays — none of which reached 
the stage because he would not compromise his artistic ideals. 


R 





128 Drawing. Caesar & Cleopatra, Act I, 
Scene 3. “E the Pyramids.” 1906. 1934 x 
2634". Col chalk on tan board. (I) 





Upon the advice of Count Kessler, Eleonora Duse (1859-1924) commissioned 
Craig to design settings and costumes for Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Elektra; this 
production was never presented. 


In October of 1906 Craig had his first sight of Italy. He and Isadora Duncan 
travelled to Florence where he designed and supervised the execution of Ibsen’s 
Rosmersholm for Duse which opened at the Pergola Theatre on December 5. 





129 A note on Rosmersholm. This folder was play at the Pergola Theatre. This copy is 
issued to be inserted into the program of the ted in Craig’s had (IZ) 





Letter from Duse after the first night of Rosmersholm: 


Merci — 
Cest ma première parole ce matin. 
Jai travaillé hier soir dans le rêve — et lointaine — 
Vous avez travaillé dans des conditions très pénibles, et d’autant plus je vous 
dis MERCI. 
Tai compris hier soir votre aide — et votre force — 
Encore: 
MERCI 
Jespére que nous travaillerons encore, et avec Liberté et joie. — E. 


Which is, after all — and yet, after all, isvt.U 


During 1906 Craig had one-man shows in London, Rotterdam, and Florence and 
participated in the third exhibit of The Society of Twelve. The latter included his 
wood engravings for Hofmannsthals Der Weisse Fächer (The White Fan) which 
was published by Insel Verlag in Leipzig in 1907 (see item 89). 


1907 was also an important and productive year for Craig. From his 1905-06 notes 
he wrote The Actor and the Uber-marionette and The Artists of the Theatre of the 
Future; he prepared and wrote articles for The Mask; he created a large model on 
which he could manipulate his screens; he designed and cut his now well-known 





11 Index 292. 
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Black Figures; he learned how to create etchings on copper plates and so was able 
to express his concepts regarding Screens —- this year he etched ten of them. 


I never went to any school of art, so I never learnt to draw — nor how to paint — 
and this is why I cannot paint or draw now. William Nicholson and Stephen 
Haweis — these two showed me, the first how to hold a wood-engraving tool and 
a block of wood and how to cut on this with that and not cut one’s hand by slip- 
ping: the other how to prepare a copper or brass plate for etching on, and how 
to scratch away the black surface and then how to btte the whole thing in a bath 
of acid and water. The woodcutting I learnt in this pick-me-up way in 1893-4 at 
Denham; and the etching in 1907 at Florence.“ 


An exhibition of these etchings for stage scenes took place in London. 


He also, pee ae year, published a four page A it as entitled Motion which 
recorded the effect he expected to achieve with the moving scene. 





130 Motion. 1334 x 834". 4 pages. This was 131 Typescript for Motion. Signed “EGC. 
issued as is and also as the preface to the first 1907. ce.” The editorial changes are, 
Portfolio of Etchings. It was also reprinted in for the most part, deletions from the printed 
The Mask, Volume I, number 10, December version, with the occasional insertion of a new 
1908, This copy is inscribed: “For C. 1952 — word. (IT) 

This double sheet accompanied some 12 etch- 

ings n ene of the moving scene. 

— 1907.” (1l) 





Early in 1908 Craig prepared sketches for a ballet project, Psyche. 


In Florence he exhibited fifteen etchings for “Movements” in an exhibition of 
Designs for Motions. 


I serve the Art of Revelation. These designs are concerned with the third division 
of the Art, which is to be called Motion, or Balance. 


I have searched for but the short space of sixteen years and therefore only a few 
conclusions must be expected from me; these after some doubt seem to be just. 


The most important is that movement which is at the Roots of this Art of Revela- 
tion, must be translated through Inanimate Forms. 


I speak here of movement in an actual, not in an imaginary sense. 


Impersonal movement in an actual sense exists in no modern art — nor can it justly 
be said to belong even in its imaginary sense to any other art. 





12 Index 214. 
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This appears to me to be corroborated to some extent by the other two divisions of 
the Art of Revelation — by Architecture and by Music. By Architecture, which not 
only in fancy but also in actuality alone produces pure form: by Music which not 
only in the abstract but in the concrete alone produces pure sound. ... 


We have constructed an instrument. By means of this instrument the artist is 
enabled to bring before the beholder, a sense of the law which controls our system 
— the law of Change. Movement will be for the sake of Movement — ever attempt- 
ing to create the perfect Balance, even as in Music Sound is for the sake of Sound, 
ever attempting to create the perfect Harmony. 


The Imitation of Nature has no part in this art. The mood and the thought of the 
artist passing through this Instrument shall raise by it one mutable form after an- 
other, living only a moment; ceaselessly, if imperceptibly, changing; arriving at 
last at tts final and definite state — only to fade — to re-form itself once again, and 
again — an infinite progression. ... 


That I should give an exact and laboured description of this Instrument can be no 
one’s wish — for they must realize at once that it resembles any other instrument, 
and that to describe an organ is not to reveal the beauty which exhales from its 
construction. But to those who will have understood what I have said here, I shall 
have given enough suggestion to assist them to the understanding of the designs 
themselves. 


Nore, — Until quite recently I was under the delusion that in some way the Thea- 
tre was connected with my vision. In me was a longing born of an old affection 
that this should be so. But I know now that this art about which I write and to 
which I have given my life, transcends the Theatre. This has been made clearer to 
me only quite recently. My aim — work — delight, remain the same in spite of 
this — only one thing ts changed — what before was Impossible now becomes 
Possible — what was dark now becomes Light. 


I hope to be able again to serve as intermediary between you and the Power which 
I obey — to reveal more clearly the mystery of the Light and the Shadow which 
creates the illusion of Motion. I hope that I may in time show many more of the 
things which I have seen. Chiefly Light — Light — the vast and the tiny Spaces — 
the sweet and the pretty Motions as well as the grave and gloomy — the buoyant 
— the glowing — all that I can. 


The fourth exhibition of The Society of Twelve took place in London with Craig 
showing six etchings, designs for Motion. 


(to be continued) 





18 Edward Gordon Craig, “A Foreword” Catalogue of Etchings being Designs for Motions 
(Florence 1908) 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. 


A Checklist of Portraits of Herman Melville 


By Mornis STAR 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


HIS IS THE first systematic checklist of Melville portraits. The 
entries are arranged chronologically, as much as is possible, within 
three main categories of Paintings, Photographs, and Prints.* 

The description of each picture begins with media description and the 
historical facts of production and disposition of each portrait. A second kind 
of description follows which discusses the nature of the likeness, its human 
lineaments, and adds information which further can aid in differentiating one 
portrait from another. 

The medium used by the artist is named, and the size of the work is given 
in inches, the height preceding the width. Any inscription or signature on 
the work itself is reported faithfully. When the artist or photographer is un- 
known, that lack is reported. If the begetter is known, his name is listed as in 
a by-line. The locations of the pictures are those of early 1966. Nearly all of 
the portraits itemized in the checklist have been reproduced in print and, as 
a convenience, a reference is made to one of three illustrated publications 
which are often readily available. They are 


Jay Leyda, The Melville Log: A Documentary Life of Herman Melville, 
1819-1891 (New York 1951) 2 vols 


Eleanor Melville Metcalf, Herman Melville: Cycle and Epicycle (Cam- 
bridge, Mass 1953) 
Victor H. Paltsits, ed, “Family Correspondence of Herman Melville, 


1830-1904,” Bulletin of The New York Public Library xxxm (July 1929) 
507-525 (August 1929) 575-625. 


Duplicates of the pictures if they are located in the same place as that of 
the initial entry adjoin to the initial entry. If, however, the duplicates are 
scattered elsewhere, they are listed last, after all other descriptions. The 
term “replica” is meant here to describe a repetition executed by the original 
artist, and “copy” to denote repetition by a different hand. 

As always, the two volumes of The Melville Log by Jay Leyda offer the 
most comprehensive gathering of facts and documents on Melville’s life, 


* The assistance of the following persons is gratefully acknowledged: Dr Harrison Hayford, 
General Editor of the Melville Edition Project, who suggested the checklist; Mr Robert W. Hill, 
pa Ny Manuscripts, The New York Public Library; Mr Robert G. Newman, Librarian of The 
Ber Athenaeum; Mr Robert C. Ryan, Boston University. 
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1 88, 113, u 524, 605. Other major discussions both of Melville’s physical 
appearance and of his pictorial representation are in the following biograph- 
ical studies: Anon, “Herman Melville,” A Library of The World's Best Litera- 
ture, ed Charles Dudley Warner et al ( New York 1897) xxv 9868; Raymond 
M. Weaver, Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic ( New York 1921) 23-24, 
61, 336, 378; John Freeman, Herman Melville (London 1926) 5, 56-57, 70; 
“Family Correspondence of Herman Melville, 1830-1904,” ed Victor Hugo 
Paltsits, Bulletin of the New York Public Library xxxm (August 1929) 576; 
Geoffrey Stone, Melville (New York 1949) 253-254; Wiliam H. Gilman, 
Melville’s Early Life and Redburn (New York 1951) 130, 179; Leon Howard, 
Herman Melville: A Biography (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1951) 40, 259, 
262-263, 267, 289; Eleanor Melville Metcalf, Herman Melville: Cycle and 
Epicycle (Cambridge, Mass 1953) 3, 23, 92-93, 98, 100, 149-150, 160, 163; 
The Letters of Herman Melville, ed Merrell R. Davis and William H. Gilman 
(New Haven 1960) 286; Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville: A Study of His 
Life and Viston, rev ed (New York 1962) 9, 26, 79, 96-97; Frances Thomas 
Osborne, “Herman Melville through a Child’s Eyes,” Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library Lxxx (December 1965) 655, 657, 660. An annotated sys- 
tematic compilation by the Melville Edition Project listing all scholarly and 
critical studies of Herman Melville is planned for early publication. 


To most observers Herman Melville presented an appearance of power in 
reserve which surfaced only when his interest was touched. Inevitably, other 
impressions, even of specific physical attributes, varied. Two beholders, for 
example, saw him as tall. As early as 1850 when Melville was 31, Sophia 
Hawthorne saw him as “tall and erect, with an air free, brave, and manly.” 
Also, when Melville was 69, through the eyes of his five-year-old grand- 
daughter, he looked “tall and imposing.” 

In fact, however, even the three official records which most differentiate 
characteristics of physical appearance — two crew lists and a passport with 
a self-description filled in by Melville — fail to agree completely. When Mel- 
ville lacks two months of being 20, he is described on the crew list of the St 
Lawrence as 5'842” in height with a light complexion and brown hair. Today, 
that stature would not be rated as tall. Nevertheless, Melville in 1839 stood 
taller than thirteen of the sixteen men in the crew. A year and a half later, 
Melville is specified on the Acushnet crew list as 5'934” tall with a dark 
complexion. And most exactly of all, Melville completes the spaces on his 
1856 passport form, line by line: 
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Age 37 Mouth Medium 
Stature 5834” Chin Round 
Forehead Medium Hair Dark Brown 
Eyes Blue Complexion Fair 

Nose Straight Face Oval 


Lewis Mumford portrays Melville the whaler. “For the first time,” he writes, 
“Herman Melville enters our vision with a definable external appearance: 
forgetting the beard of his later portraits, one is conscious of a small straight 
nose, high forehead, full, mobile, sensitive lips, and, most curious of all, di- 
minutive green-blue eyes, that, in this big head, below a shock of dark-brown 
hair, have the canny, speculative look of the whale himself. His complexion 
in the ship’s list is given as dark... .” 

Melville’s small eyes astonished Sophia Peabody Hawthorne, but her own 
vision was sympathetic and penetrating. “He seems to see everything very 
accurately,” she wrote her mother, 4 September 1850; “and how he can do 
so with his small eyes, I cannot tell. They are not keen eyes, either, but quite 
undistinguished in any way. His nose is straight and rather handsome, his 
mouth expressive of sensibility and emotion. . . . When conversing, he is 
full of gesture and force, and loses himself in his subject. There is no grace 
nor polish. Once in a while, his animation gives place to a singularly quiet 
expression, out of these eyes to which I have objected; an indrawn, dim look, 
but which at the same time makes you feel that he is at that instant taking 
deepest note of what is before him.” 

Another direct observer also remarked the eyes. “A well built, muscular 
gentleman, with a frame capable of great physical exertion and endurance” 
was this reporter's impression of Melville lecturing before a Cincinnati au- 
dience, 2 February 1858. “His manner is gentle and persuasive,” continued 
the Daily Commercial, “while a certain indefinable sharpness of features, 
with small twinkling blue eyes under arched brows, and a rather contracted 
and rugged forehead, indicates the spirit of adventure which sent him roving 
a sailor’s sturdy life. His face, three parts obscured by a heavy brown beard 
and moustache, still glistens duskily with the Polynesian polish it received 
under the tawny influences of a Southern sun. . 

These are tantalizing word portraits, all too few as are the canvases, am- 
brotypes, and tintypes. The bearded masks that often they bring into view 
baffle us as much as they seem to disclose. 
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PAINTINGS 


I Canvas approximately 25” X 21”, By Asa Weston Twitchell. Albany, N. Y., 
ca 1847. Located in The Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. Reproduced in 
Leyda, The Melville Log u plate VI 
Painted full face, the portrait at bust length presents a youthful Melville, in his late twenties, 

with abundant, savy bak aud a short Udy beard, Unlike bin appearence in albor his eter 

representations, here he has no mustache. The straight nose and the mouth are delicately modeled, 
and the glance at the observer is unconcealed ad guileless. 


2.1 Canvas 2934” X 2434”. Signed “J O Eaton 1870.” New York. Houghton 

Library, Harvard University. Leyda, The Melville Log m plate XIV 

One of the two portraits most favored in numerous printed reproductions, the painting was 
one of three portraits commissioned by John C. Hoadley, Melville's PE soe brother- 
in-law. A success from the first sitting before 5 May 1870, the canvas was completed by 3 June. 
Malville is shown ina three-quarter view of the left sido of the head and upper trunk The eyes 
are small, but as reported by Eleanor Melville Metcalf, Melville’s granddaughter, they either 
had riveted her from earliest childhood or sent her fleeing clear of the dusky back parlor, where 
the picture hung. 


2.2 Canvas copy approximately 29” X 24”. Inscribed “Copy by Pietro Pezzati 
1964 after the original by J. O. Eaton, 1870.” Painted in Boston, Mass, 1964, 
Located in The Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass 


The copy was commissioned by Dr Henry A. Murray, Harvard University. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


3 Ambrotype 314” X 214”. By Davis. Boston, Mass, May 1860. The Berkshire 

Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. Leyda, The Melville Log u plate XI 

The ambro ular into the 1860s, was a photograph on glass. Like the daguerreo 
and tintype, nels i poaitive: one portrait for each exposure. Herman Melville and his sels 
brother, Thomas, captain of a clipper ship, appear together. Herman Melville is seated. His right 
face and body are shown in a three-quarter view, with the right arm resting on the right thigh. 
Thomas Melville stands to the left of the seated Melville in a uarter length view and 
facing directly forward. His right hand rests behind his brother’s shoulder, apparently on the 
back of the chair. 


4 Another Ambrotype 274” X 236”. Also by Davis. Boston, Mass, May 1860. 
Houghton Library, Harvard University. Leyda, The Melville Log n plate XI 


5 Original photograph approximately 314” X 234”. By Rodney Dewey. Printed 
on back, “Dewey’s Gallery, 47 North St., Pittsfield, Mass.” 1861. The Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. Leyda, The Melville Log xu plate XMI 
This is the second portrait most often reproduced in printed form, along with the canvas by 

Joseph Oriel Eaton. The half-length fi is seated, with the head directed forward, and 

Melville’s arms folded over his lap. His elbow rests lightly on a table at his side which is 

covered with a cloth boldly patterned in a ere ce wel suggestive of conventionalized acanthus 

leaves. Still another identification is a jaunty lock of hair, vagrantly curled, just to the side of 
the line where the hair is parted. 


6 Original photograph 4” X 234”. From Dewey's Gallery, Pittsfield, Mass. 1861. 
Located in “Poets and Artists Album,” kept by Catherine Gansevoort Lansing, 
Gansevoort-Lansing Collection, New York Public Library. Reproduced “Family 
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Correspondence of Herman Melville,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library 
XXXII Opposite p 575, number 12 
The full-face view exposes the same vagrant curl at the top of Melville’s head which appears 
in the Dewey photouranll in The Berkshire Athenaeum. 
7 Tinted original photograph = roximately 4” X 3’. New York, ca 1868. The 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. Leyda, The Melville Log u plate XIU, 


bottom of page ee m 
This vigorous photograph showing the left profile and shoulder Melville is ost certai nl 
the sacs ice L. F. Grant's engraving (No 14) made “from a photograph, which 


peared in Raymond M. Weaver’s bio hical article in Bookman (December 1921) and 
again as his foalepie to the first PATERA biography, Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic 
(1921). 
8 Tintype approximately 4” X 3”. New York, ca 1870. The Berkshire Athenaeum, 

Pittsfield, Mass. Leyda, The Melville Log x plate XIV, left center 

The tintype or ferrotype was a photograph made on a sheet of iron ja black or choco- 
late brown. This three-quarter view of Melville's face, head, and shoulders stands out 


visually from the rectangular, large expanse of white which contrasts with the dark masses 
of the suit coat. 


9.1 Tintype 154” X 17/2”. Cardboard frame bears in raised letters, “Potters [sic] 
Patent March 7, 1865.” Inscribed on the back of the frame, “Herman Melville 
1868.” Houghton Library, Harvard University. Leyda, The Melville Log u plate 
XIV, left center 


9.2-3 Two copies, both 514” X 334”, of the photograph within the frame marked 
“Potters Patent March 7, 1865.” Houghton Library, Harvard University 


10 Tintype approximately 4” X 3”. New York, ca 1870. The Berkshire Athenaeum, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Leyda, The Melville Log u plate XIV, left bottom 
This bust-length photograph presents Melville’s right profile. 


11 Tintype 15/16” X 18/32”. Cardboard frame bears in raised letters, “Potters 
[sic] Patent March 7, 1865.” Penciled in on the back of the frame, “1868.” 
Houghton Library, Harvard University. Leyda, The Melville Log xu plate XIV, 
left bottom 


12.1 Original photograph 10” X 7”. By Rockwood. Signed, “Herman Melville.” 
New York, October 1885. The Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. Leyda, 
The Melville Log u plate XV 


12.2 Replica approximately 6” X 4”. At bottom, “Rockwood Phot., 17 Union 
Square, N. Y.” The Berkshire Athenaeum 
These are the last photographs of Herman Melville. They were made when he was 66, onl 
six years before his death. The bust-length portrait shows with a very gray square 
Although the eyes are directed forward, more of the left side of the head is in the light than 
is the right. 
12.3 Replica 574” 374”. Signature of Herman Melville pasted on photograph. 
“Poets and Artists Album,” kept by Catherine Gansevoort Lansing, Gansevoort- 
Lansing Collection, New York Public Library 


12.4-5 Two replicas, both 53/3” X 434”. On the backs of the mounts, “Rock- 


wood Photographer 17 Union Square (West) N. Y.” Houghton Library, Harvard 
University 
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13.1 Original photograph 4” X 234”. Photographer unknown. Neither place of 
origin nor date available. “Poets and Artists Album,” kept by Catherine Ganse- 
voort Lansing, Gansevoort-Lansing Collection, New York Public Library 


13.2 Replica. Herman Melville’s signature pasted on it. “London Family Album,” 


p 56, kept by Catherine Gansevoort Lansing, Gansevoort-Lansing Collection, 
New York Public Library 


Profile view. 


PRINTS 


14 Original wood engraving approximately 414” X 314”. Signed, “L. F. Grant.” 
The Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. Frontispiece in Raymond M. Weaver, 
Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic (1921) 


The engraving follows faithfully the photograph (No 7) of Melville’s left profile and shoulder 
made ca 1868 which is in The B Athenaeum. 
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Frontispiece from Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic 
(1921), see item no 14 above. 


Two Books in Young Melville’s Library 


By Tyrus Hiway 
Colorado State College 


F ONLY MINOR importance but of more than passing interest for 

students of Herman Melville’s formative years are two small volumes, 

both of which he laid claim to having read at least in part. One is a textbook 

assigned at the New-York Male High School, which Melville attended as a 

boy; the other, a book of practical advice for young men that he may have 

accepted as a gift from one of his relatives or friends, possibly just before 
embarking upon his first sea voyage. 

When, at the age of nine, Melville wrote his earliest known letter to his 
fond maternal grandmother, Catherine Van Schaick Gansevoort, and in- 
formed her, “I now study Geography, Gramar, Arithmetic, Writing, Speak- 
ing, Spelling, and read in the Scientific class book,” + he was making a refer- 
ence to The Literary and Scientific Class Book edited by Levi W. Leonard. 
When he alluded somewhat jokingly in Chapter XVIII of Typee to “the 
Young Men's Own Book” as a source of good counsel, he meant The Young 
Mans Own Book: A Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, and 
Moral Deportment, Calculated to Form the Character on a Solid Basis, and 
to Insure Respectability and Success in Life. Copies of both books have long 
occupied places in the present writers Melville collection. 

Levi Washburn Leonard was a popular Unitarian minister in Dublin, New 
Hampshire, who took an active part in strengthening the local schools and 
wrote or edited several schoolbooks.* The first of these — which is the work 
mentioned by Melville — was published in 1826 and thus may well have 
been the earliest collection of scientific materials issued in the United States 
for use as a reader in the common schools. A similar book of scientific read- 
ings, edited by the Reverend John Platts, had appeared in England in 1821 
and was closely imitated by Leonard. Readers as such were not much known 
in America before 1825, but after that year enjoyed increasing popularity.® 

Leonard's collection offered a means of making sure that “while the pupil 
reads his daily lesson, he shall not only learn to pronounce words, but shall 
also treasure up a valuable stock of ideas, to enlarge his mind, to interest 
Seo Merrell R. Davis and Wiliam H. Gilman, eds, The Lotter of Herman Melville (Now Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1960) 4. 

2 See Leonard's biography in the DAB. 


8 See Clifton Johnson, Old-Time Schools and School-Books (New York, Macmillan Co 1917) 
esp Chaps 9 and 10. 
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his heart, and to prepare him for his future scenes on the theatre of life.” 
It sought incidentally to inform children about science while providing 
practice in reading. 

The work seems very well organized with respect to the scientific knowl- 
edge of its day. It begins with fourteen lessons or chapters of a general nature 
discussing such matters as the pleasures of intellectual activity, the need for 
improving the mind and memory, and advice on reading. Lesson 6 presents 
Akenside’s “Hymn to Science,” which is followed by selections dealing with 
mathematical studies, imagination, beauty, taste, poetry, history, and philos- 
ophy. The main body of the book is devoted to selections giving elementary 
facts about physics and mechanics (Lessons 15-39), astronomy (Lessons 
40-57), chemistry (Lessons 58-82), geology (Lessons 83-85), botany (Les- 
sons 86-94), zoology (Lessons 95-102), economics (Lessons 104-111), and 
government (Lessons 112-116). The last nineteen selections (Lessons 117- 
135) deal with subjects of a miscellaneous nature, from the structure of the 
human body and the pleasures of music and art to mythology and the 
harmony between science and Christianity. Nearly all the selections are 
brief, averaging (including the study questions at the end of nearly every 
chapter) only a little over two pages. The extensive list of sources for the 
selections includes such authorities as Locke, Watts, Buffon, Bishop Paley, 
Adam Smith, and the Federalist writers, as well as the authors of a number 
of popular scientific works and textbooks. 

This little book may actually have given Melville his first formal introduc- 
tion to cetology. Lesson 96, nearly twice as long as the average, discusses 
the Mammalia and includes a paragraph on whales: 


Animals of the whale kind, or cefaceous animals, form the eighth order 
[of the mammalian, or first, class]. They are usually confounded with the 
class of fishes, which they resemble in many particulars of external ap- 
pearance, as well as in the circumstance of residing always in the water. 
In point of structure, however, they clearly belong to the present class, 
since they breathe air by means of lungs, are warm-blooded, produce 
their young alive, and nourish them with milk.” 


Whether Melville could have recalled this passage while writing Moby-Dick 
some twenty-two years later may, of course, be doubted; but certainly it 
exposed him as a mere boy to scientific knowledge directly contrary to pop- 
ular beliefs about whales current in his day — and, for that matter, today. 


4 From the preface, Levi W. Leonard, The Literary and Scientific Class Book (Keene, N H 
1827). All quotations are from this edition. 


5 As in Moby-Dick, the classification is here attributed to Linnaeus. 
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Why did Melville in his boyish letter shorten the title of Leonard’s work to 
“the Scientific class book”? The copy in the present writer's possession sup- 
plies a simple and logical explanation. On the backstrip of this little leather- 
bound volume is the title exactly as Melville used it: Scientific Class Book. 
Exposure to this unusual textbook at the age of nine could conceivably have 
aroused the lasting interest in science that is so important an aspect of Mel- 
ville’s thought.® 

One phrase in Chapter XVIII of Typee is quoted (inaccurately ) from The 
Young Man’s Own Book. Here Melville says, “I was ever partial to what is 
termed in the Young Men’s Own Book — ‘the society of virtuous and intelli- 
gent young ladies’... .” The statement in his source reads as follows: “There is 
nothing better calculated to preserve you [t e, a serious-minded young man] 
from the contamination of low pleasures and pursuits than frequent inter- 
course with the more intelligent and virtuous portion of the other sex... . 
Make it an object, therefore, . . . to spend some portion of your leisure time 
in the company of intelligent and virtuous ladies. Few young men in our 
happy and free country are so situated as not to have access to such so- 
ciety..." 7 

The work itself, published in 1832 as a convenient pocket companion and 
“friendly adviser” for young men seeking mental improvement, worldly 
prudence, and moral wisdom, was no doubt well known to Melville’s con- 
temporaries. It was the kind of book likely to be bestowed as a serviceable 
gift by a fond mamma or a benign uncle upon a youth just starting out in life. 
Perhaps young Melville acquired his copy in this manner. The subject matter 
includes chapters on the need for correct thinking, the formation of good 
habits, ways of strengthening the memory, the choice of reading and pleas- 
ures, hints on entering into business, etiquette, proper dress, and numerous 
other items, including duelling. Such a book, received as a bon voyage pres- 
ent just before departure on a cruise, would be exactly the thing to occupy 
a tiny corner of a sailor’s kit. Something of the amusement that Melville may 
have derived in retrospect after direct experience with the seamy side of life 
at sea can be inferred from the general tone of his comment. 


8 See Tyrus Hillway, “Melville and the Spirit of Science,” South Atlantic Quarterly x1.vm 
(Jan 1949) 77-78. Further discussion of the subject may be found in the same author's Herman 
Melville (New York, Twayne Publishers 1963). 


7 The Young Man’s Own Book (Philadelphia 1835) 115. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


THE PERFORMING ARTS Piaza GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day, On 


permanent view. 

MEMORABLE MOMENTS playbills, 25 PLAZA naa 
Including photographs, programmes, play stage props, costumes from 
Theatre, Dance, cal Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the 
City of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 
1732-1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 

CIRCUS PLAZA GALLERY 
A panoramic ey of posters, pictures, slides, and other records of the world of the 
circus from 4,000 B.C. to the present. On view for a two-year period. 

OPERA — FROM SCORE TO STAGE Main GALLERY 
A major presentation of how an opera comes into being. An animated, three-dimen- 
sional, audio-visual complex (40 by 80 feet in area) gives a back-stage view of the 
1966 Metropolitan Opera production of Richard Strauss’s Die Freu ohne Schatten. 

On view for a two-year period. 
EDWARD GORDON CRAIG: ARTIST OF THE THEATRE 1872-1968 
AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
Including many of Craig’s original woodcuts and sketches for his set designs. The 
exhibition * spans the whole career of the revolutionary theatre designer, actor, author, 
and illustrator, Through November 18. 


x * xk 


SCENIC DESIGNS BY HOWARD BAY VINCENT Aston GALLERY 
Drawings and props for his sets by the noted American stage designer. On exhibit are 
designs for The Little Foxes, a 1967-68 repertory production of Vivian Beaumont 
Theater. September 11 through November 25, 

A CHILD’S WORLD EXPRESSED THROUGH DANCE DANCE COLLECTION 
An exhibition of photographs by Edith Worth. Through the autumn. 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ART WORK BY NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL CHILDREN Room 78 
Through the autumn. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS FROM ISRAEL Room 84 


A wide variety of books and periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, and English on 
view in the Jewish Division, Through September. 
THE RISE AND FALL OF THE ELEVATED RAILROAD 1867—1967 
LOBBY AND LANDING Cases 
A chronological survey in photographs, books, drawings, and maps of the Elevated 
Railroad in Manhattan from the earliest proposals to the demolition of the last system. 
Through September 30. 


DIME NOVELS, SHILLING SHOCKERS, AND PENNY DREADFULS 


SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 
A colorfully illustrated exhibition of the popular literature of the nineteenth and soak 


twentieth century, with numerous aa from the O’Brien Collection of Rare Boo 
Division and from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. Through October. 


+ A catalogue of the exhibit will be available from the Sales Shops at $1.25. 
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ExHisiTions, continued 


The Central Building, continued 

SHOTA RUSTAVELI SECOND FLOOR CENTRAL CORRIDOR 
The Georgian poet’s life and works are described in this exhibition. Through the 
autumn. 


PRESENTATIONS OF NATURE IN CONTEMPORARY PRINTS 
Tramp Froor Prinr GALLERY 


Impressions of nature as seen in original prints by contemporary artists throughout the 
world. Through September 24, 


LETTERS TO AN EDITOR: GEORGIAN POETRY, 1912-1922 Room 318 
A Berg Collection exhibit * of letters, manuscripts, and books from the papers of Sir 
Edward Howard Marsh, the editor of the Georgian anthologies. The letters were 
selected from the nearly five thousand written Marsh by the many poets in his antholo- 
gies and by his famous mentors. Through the autumn. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATORS Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. Through October. 
TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH First FLoon Conrmor Norte 


A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lospy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fist FLoor Connmor 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN Taran FLoon Corrmpon 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including frst editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 

WASHINGTON IRVING Tampo Floor Conrmor 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tamp FLoor Conrnipor Norts 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


Outstanding art posters by contemporary American artists, including Andy Warhol, Saul Stein- 
berg, Jasper Johns, and Robert Indiana, on the First Floor. Through September. A group show- 
ing of paintings, drawings, and sculpture by Masha Solomon, Leonda Finke, and Jean Zaleskie, 
in the Art Library. Through September. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
An exhibition of oil paintings by the New York City artist Gloria Wong Louie. September 5 
SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 

A display illustrating the career of the Shakespearean actor Ira Aldridge, including original 
handbills and photographs of productions in which he appeared. Through the autumn. 

* A catalogue of the exhibit is available from the Sales Shop, Main Lobby, at $1.00. 
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Front Matter 


Elihu Root, Jr 


With regret we record the death of 
Elihu Root, Jr, Hono Trustee of the 
Library, on August 27 at the age of 
eighty-six. A distinguished civic leader 
and prominent lawyer, Mr Root was 
elected to the Board of Trustees in 1937, 
and in the past thirty years he had 
served at various times on most of the 
Board’s committees. In 1963 he was 
elected an Honorary Trustee. 


New Microform Agreement 


The Library has selected the 3M Com- 
pany of St Paul (Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co) to microfilm mate- 
rials in the research collections and 
to market the microform copies. The 
3M IM/Press (International Microfilm 
Press) will distribute the prints through- 
out the world; and now a much wider 
audience will have access to materials 
which formerly had to be studied at the 
Library. 

Under the new agreement, much of 
the store of microfilm which the Library 
has produced over the years will be 
made available to the 3M Company. 
The Library has been one of the sos 
non-commercial producers of micro 
in this country. Our microfilming re- 
sources can now be devoted primarily 
to the massive preservation project 
which has been slowed by lack of funds. 
The 3M Company will be given first 
refusal of materials in need of micro- 
filming for preservation purposes and, 
in any event, will become the distribu- 
tor of prints of materials filmed under 
the preservation program. 

Libraries and readers who have been 
using the lists published in previous 
Bulletins and in Publications in Print 
1967 to order microfilms from our Pho- 
tographic Service may now send their 


orders directly to the 3M Company, 
IM/Press, The New York Public Library 
Collection, 2501 Hudson Road, St Paul, 
Minnesota 55119. Orders addressed to 
the Library will be properly referred to 
the 3M Company, however. 


NYPL Publications 
Now in Stock 


Military Bibliography of the Civil War, 
Vol II: Regimental Publications and 
Personal Narratives: Southern, Bor- 
der, and Western States and Territor- 
ies; Federal Troops; and Union and 
Confederate Biographies. Compiled 
by C. E. Dornbusch. Paper; xiii, 270 
pages; $10.00. 

Vol I, published 1961-62 in 7 parts as Regi- 


mental Publications of the Civil War: Northern 
States, is still available at $15. 


The Literatures of the World in English 
Translation, A Bibliography; Vol I: 
The Slavic Literatures. Compiled by 
Richard C. Lewanski, assisted by 
Lucia G. Lewanski and Maya Deriu- 
gin. Cloth; xiii, 630 pages; $18.50. 
This volume, the first in the series to be pub- 

lished, is co-published with Frederick Ungar 

Publishing Co., New York City —see announce- 

ment in March 1967 Bulletin. Inquiries about 

the other volumes in the series should be di- 

rected to Ungar (to whom all book-dealers 

should send orders directly). 


Edward Gordon Craig: Artist of the 
Theatre 1872-1966; A Memorial Ex- 
hibition in the Amsterdam Gallery. 
Introduction, by Donald Oenslager; 
The Catalogue, by Arnold Rood. 
Paper; 57 pages, 12 illustrations; $1.25. 
These recent publications are available in 

the Library’s Sales Shops in the main lobby af 

Central Building and in the plaza entrance of 

the Library & Museum at Lincoln Center. 

Address mail orders (with payment if less than 

$10.00) to the Sales Office (50A) in our Cen- 

tral Building. 
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Preparing a Catalogue of 
The Burney Family Correspondence 1749-1878 


By Joyce Hemiow 
McGill University 


HE CATALOGUE AND INDEX of the Burney Family correspond- 
ence now in production at the Printing Office of The New York Public 
Library locates and arranges in chronological groupings a family corre- 
spondence of some ten thousand extant letters written by over a thousand 
persons between the middle of the eighteenth century and the last quarter 
of the nineteenth.* 
As catalogued here, the Burney Correspondence may be defined as the 


letters written or received by the following persons: 
CHARLES Burney [CB]? (1726-1814), Mus Doc (1769) and historian of 
Music; 
his first wife née Esther Sleepe (1723-1762); and the children of this mar- 
riage, 
Esther (Burney) Burney [EBB] (1749-1832), harpsichordist and music 
teacher, 
James Burney [JB] (1750-1821), Rear-Admiral (1821), 
Frances (Burney) d’Arblay [FBA] (1752-1840), journalist and novelist, 
Susannah Elizabeth (Burney) Phillips [SBP] (1755-1800), 
Charles Burney [CB Jr] (1757-1817), DD (1812), schoolmaster and Greek 
scholar, and 
Charlotte Ann (Burney) Francis Broome [CBFB] (1761-1838); 
his second wife Elizabeth (Allen) Allen (1725-1796 ); and the children of this 
second marriage, 
Richard Thomas Burney (1768-1808 ), schoolmaster at Kiddepore, India; 
and 
Sarah Harriet Burney [SHB] (1772-1844), novelist; 
* A Catalo he B Family Correspondence, 1749-1878, b Hemlow, with 
jects Mae ed A Dei Ta bo Sabet wu Ther ee te Gat a 
of The New York Public Library and McGill University Press. Cloth; approx 440 pages, with 


index; $20.00. 
1 Abbreviations are used in referring to the chief correspandents. 
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his stepchildren, 

the Rev Stephen Allen (1755-1847) and 

Maria (Allen) Rishton (1751-1820); and 


his numerous sons-in-law, daughters-in-law, and grandchildren. 


With social and literary gifts and a wide range of interests and associa- 
tions, the Burney family seem to have met most of the writers and musicians 
in the London of their day, and as well artists, politicians, and divines, actors 
and actresses, “foreigners,” eccentrics, “royals,” and common folk. The cor- 
respondence is similarly varied, ranging from the illiterate pennings of such 
obscure personages as James Sleepe to the elegant effusions of Princess Eliza- 
beth; from the brisk, witty letters of Mrs Thrale or the sly and humorous 
comment of Mrs Locke to the concise diplomacies of a Lord of the Admiralty 
or a Chancellor of the Exchequer. A stream of letters from Alexandre 
d’Arblay [M TA] and from the d’Arblay acquaintance in France (from, for 
instance, Lafayette or Madame de Maisonneuve, sister of the general and 
diplomat Victor de Latour-Maubourg) make their characteristic effects; 
while the letters exchanged between members of the Burney family oscillate 
from heart-rending recountals of domestic woe to the jubilant triumphs of 
their professional and social careers. 

This catalogue will provide outlines for an edition of the letters of Dr 
Burney himself, with his wit, humour, learning, and close observation of the 
political as well as musical and social scenes of his day. Guide lines are simi- 
larly supplied for printings in whole or in part of the journal-letters of his 
daughter Susannah Elizabeth Burney with their first-hand accounts of the- 
atrical and musical events in London, of village life in Mickleham, and of the 
rebellion of 98 in County Louth. The letters of his grand-daughter Marianne 
Francis reflect an active participation in the evangelical reforms of the nine- 
teenth century. It is also hoped that the catalogue, by occasionally indicating 
letters hitherto unknown, may be of use to such biographers as may be con- 
cerned with some one or other of the 1,100 persons who corresponded with 
the Burney family. 


The Provenance of the Burney-d Arblay Manuscripts 


Though Madame d’Arblay has been roundly blamed for destroying family 
papers and given little thanks for the accumulations she did preserve, the 
history of both the burnings and the preservations, and the policy governing 
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both, can be dated from November 1797, when in Dr Burney’s study and 
under his direct supervision and example all the letters of his second wife 
lately deceased were consigned to the flames, together with the hundreds he 
had written to her, all of which she had preserved. As Madame d’Arblay was 
living in the years 1797-1801 in West Humble, Surrey, the joint work of 
destroying or preserving Dr Burney’s letters could be continued only at rare 
intervals, she reading, he listening and deciding the issue. During her exile 
in France (1801-1812) the effort ceased. 

Meanwhile in 1800, with the death of Susannah Elizabeth (Burney) 
Phillips and the return of the sacks of journal-letters that since their young 
girlhood Fanny had composed for her, Madame d’Arblay’s “hoards” of jour- 
nal-letters, as distinct from Dr Burney’s packets of letters, became so aug- 
mented as to need a trunk for their containing. On her return from France 
(1812-1814) the editorial work on the Doctors papers was resumed at 
Chelsea, and sacrificed to a second holocaust were the letters of Fulke 
Greville along with other records and reminders of former painful episodes.’ 
Dr Burney (d 12 April 1814) had expressed a desire that Fanny should con- 
tinue to edit his papers, and on her departure for France in November 1814 
she had apparently carried them with her, as may be seen from the anguish 
attendant on the supposed confiscation of royalist property that she feared 
and believed must have taken place in Paris with the return of Napoleon in 
March 1815: 


... we have lost all we possessed in France — Even all my dear Fathers 
MSS & all my own, & unprinted works, from my youth upwards, with all 
my Letters, & my Susan’s. — & our Journals! 8 





Having survived, however, the vicissitudes of war, the trunks, retrieved at 
Calais, were brought safely in 1816 to Bath, where the d’Arblays lived until 
the General's death in May 1818, at which time his writings and those of his 
French associates were painfully added to the store. With the death of the 
d’Arblay’s only son the Reverend Alexander (January 1837) the accumula- 
tion of letters as well as sermons and poems were so augmented as to become 
oppressive. In 1838 Madame d’Arblay, by then eighty-two years of age, 
wrote with mounting anxiety to her sister Mrs Broome and her niece Char- 
lotte (Francis) Barrett [CFBt]: 


2 ALS (Barrett Collection, British Museum, Eg 3690 Æ 128-35b) FBA to EBB, 28 Nov [1820]. 
8 AL ee Collection, The New York Public Library) FBA to CB Jr, 7 1815. Also AL 
(Berg) FBA to M d’A, 30 Mar 1815; and AL (Pierpont Morgan Library) FBA to JB, 27 Mar 
1815. 
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My dear Charlottes both — think for me. . . what I had best do with this 
killing mass of constant recurrence to my calamity. — Shall I burn them? 
— at once — or shall I, & can I . . . spare for future times various collec- 
tions that may be amusing, & even instructive? 4 


Alexander saw how “the myriads and Hoards of MSS.” were beginning to 
weigh on his mother’s mind and health, and his counsel while he lived had 
been “Burn them, mama.” Madame d’Arblay’s will, made on 6 March 1839 
and probated on 17 February 1840 (P.C.C. Arden 88), settled the question. 
In her will she divided the manuscript accumulations into two parts which 
may be called, though each contained sections or runs of letters properly 
belonging to the other, the Burney Papers and the d’Arblay Papers. 


... to my Nephew Doctor Charles Parr Burney I leave the entire arrange- 
ment of the correspondence of my dear Father excepting my own Letters 
which I give to my Niece Charlotte Barrett I had already in the last 
year made it over to my beloved son who was preparing it for the press I 
now commit it to Doctor Charles Parr Burney either for a small select 
publication or for the flames I leave to him likewise indiscriminately 
and without reserve or direction whatever composition may remain in the 
handwriting of my dear Father whether in prose or in verse well assured 
that I cannot do more honor to his memory 


but the whole of my own immense Mass of Manuscripts collected from 
my fifteenth year whether personal or collateral consisting of Letters 
Diaries Journals Dramas Compositions in prose and in rhyme I bequeath 
to the care and sole and immediate possession of my Niece Charlotte 
Barrett with full and free permission according to her unbiased taste and 
judgment to keep or destroy them simply but strictly stipulating that she 
faithfully bequeath at her death whatsoever she has not disposed of or 
annihilated to her son the said Richard Barrett... . 


The Burney Papers and the d’Arblay Papers continued in separate courses, 
the first being handed down in a direct line to the descendants of Charles Parr 
Burney (1785-1864), the second (the d'Arblay Papers), in a collateral line 
beginning with Charlotte (Francis) Barrett (1786-1870). And the two divi- 
sions are separate to this day, even though, more or less intact, they lie only 
as far apart as New York is distant from New Haven. 

The d’Arblay Papers that Madame d’Arblay had bequeathed to her niece 
Charlotte (Francis) Barrett would have been augmented immediately in 
Charlotte’s home by the lively journals and the neatly docketed correspond- 
ence of her mother, Madame d’Arblay’s sister, Charlotte Ann (Burney) Fran- 
cis Broome, who had died in 1838. Annexed to them also at the time would 


4 ALS (Berg) FBA to CBFB and CFBt, [20 Apr 1838]. 
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have been the papers of the Francis family: the correspondence of Charlotte 
Barrett’s brother Clement Robert Francis (who had died in 1829) and that 
of her sister Marianne Francis (1790-1832). The collection was in future to 
be augmented by the papers of Charlotte's daughter Julia Charlotte ( Bar- 
rett) Thomas Maitland (1808-1864), a selection of whose letters, including 
those from Madras, has been printed. Subsidiary therefore to the d’Arblay 
Papers, but still contained within them as they descended in the Barrett 
family, was a considerable body of material which may be called for the 
moment a Barrett accretion, though in time it came to be separated out and 
called the Barrett Collection. (For in the course of time this d’Arblay-Bur- 
ney-Barrett-Francis material was in turn to be divided, one part to be housed 
in The New York Public Library, the other in the British Museum. ) 

To trace the course as initiated in Madame d’Arblay’s will, the d’Arblay 
material would have come, with the death of Charlotte (Francis) Barrett in 
1870, to her son the Reverend Richard Arthur Francis Barrett (1812-1881 ), 
rector of Stower Provost, Dorset (1858-1881), and from him to his niece, 
Charlotte Barrett’s grand-daughter Julia Maitland (1843-1890), who in 1861 
had married the Reverend David Wauchope (1825-1911), rector of Church 
Lawford near Rugby, Warwichshire, with an address of Banister Gate, 
Southampton. 

The Reverend David Wauchope had hoped that the manuscripts could be 
deposited in the British Museum, but nevertheless in the year 1924 a huge 
part of the d’Arblay accumulations was sold by the Wauchope family to a 
London bookseller in Oxford Street who presently sold them to the lawyer- 
industrialist Mr Owen D. Young of Van Hornesville, New York, and of New 
York City. Mr Young had his Librarian Miss Sarah Dickson, later Curator of 
the Arents Collections, The New York Public Library, sort the acquisition 
into its several parts, after which it was encased in beautiful boxes of blue 
morocco, made in sizes to fit the manuscripts and fireproofed, and though 
scholars sometimes puzzled their heads about Fanny Burney’s manuscripts, 
for their known Johnsonian content, there were few people in the scholarly 
world who knew where they were.’ 


5 Many indeed were led by R. Brimley Johnson’s Preface to Fanny Burney and the Burneys 
(1926) to believe that the d’Arblay manuscripts had been burned in April 1919 with Camila 
Lacey, the house in West Humble that the d’Arblays had built and occupied in the years 1797- 
1801, whereas in that fire there was lost the d’Arblay archive perhaps only a Paris Letter 
Book containing copies in M. d‘Arblay’s hand of some of the letters a oal that Madame 
d’Arblay wrote in Paris in the years 1801-1812, this being an autograph loaned among a few 
other items by Miss Ann Julia Wauchope to Leverton Harris, the owner of Camilla Lacey at the 
time. See the letters of acknowledgement (Barrett, Eg 3707 ff 280-86) Leverton Harris to Miss 
Ann Julia Wauchope, 12, 16, 18, and 19 May 1911. 
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In the year 1941, however, Mr Young’s manuscripts were transferred, 
partly by gift and partly by sale, into the care and keeping of the Henry W. 
and Albert A. Berg Collection of The New York Public Library.* There, 
broken down into chronological runs of letters and sometimes catalogued 
item by item by the cataloguer at that time, Miss Adelaide Smith, they have 
been made available to qualified scholars since the year 1945, The manu- 
scripts include, besides correspondence in French and English, a manuscript 
(though incomplete) of Evelina, manuscripts of unpublished plays, and the 
long-sought manuscripts of the Diary and Letters, these last being the let- 
ters and journals that Charlotte Barrett selected from the whole for possible 
printing in her edition The Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay (7 vols, 
1842-1847). These selections, the considerable body of material sent as copy 
to the publisher Henry Colburn around 1841—47, were held by him and had 
to be brought back into the collection by purchase, that of Charlotte Barrett 
herself, a sum of £200 being mentioned in the surviving records of the trans- 
action.’ 

Barrett Collection 


The Barrett Collection may be defined as the residue of the d’Arblay- 
Burney-Barrett-Francis material that remained in the Wauchope family 
after the sale of 1924. 

If scholars did not know what had become of the Burney-d’Arblay papers 
included in that sale, still less was its destination known to the Wauchope 
family at Bannister Gate, Southampton. A query, sent by the editor in 1951 
to various descendants of the Burney and Barrett families, reached Miss Ann 
Julia Wauchope (d 1962), then at Howton, Bushey Heath, who thus learned 
for the first time that the papers sold at Southampton in 1925 had crossed the 
ocean and had come to rest and safe-keeping in The New York Public 
Library. Her kind response to the query included such startling manuscript 
enclosures, sent by post, that one needed no second invitation to come to tea 
and to enter thereupon into Eldorado. 


6 John D. Gordan, “A Doctor’s Benefaction: The Berg Collection of the New York Public 
Library” The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America xvm (1954) 308-311. 


T ALS (Barrett, Eg 3705 ff 101-02b) Henry Foss to CFBt, 30 Apr [1857] and a manuscript 
“Extract from Catalogue of Sale of Stock & Copyrights of late Mr. Colburn Gt. Marlborough 
Street May 21 &c 1857” (Barrett, Eg 3707 ff 271-72). Charlotte Barrett had also offered the 
publisher the manuscripts of the Juvenile Diaries, those later edited very ably by Annie Raine 
Ellis, The Early Diary of Frances Burney 1768-1778 (2 vols 1889) and these manuscripts she 
regained with the others in the purchase. 
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I shall never forget that tea party nor the room into which I was presently 
conducted. On the walls were the miniatures and portraits (see Sotheby’s 
illustrated Catalogue for Monday 19 Dec 1960, Lots 294, 295, 296, 297) and 
in bookcases, first and now rare editions of d’Arblay and Burney publica- 
tions, Old reliquaries still kept their old keepsakes — the gold watch, 
enamelled in translucent dark blue, with its matching chatelaine, one of 
Queen Charlotte’s gifts to Fanny Burney (Sotheby, as above, Lot 291), a 
paperknife once the property of James the Admiral (Lot 293), and a sampler 
worked in 1732 by Fanny Burney’s mother née Esther Sleepe (Lot 290). On 
a Library table covered over for the occasion with manuscript letters, were 
Fanny Burney’s letters to her first publisher Thomas Lowndes, for instance, 
and his to her. On shelves were the marble-covered letter boxes, now empty, 
but once the receptacle of the larger part of the d’Arblay-Burney archive 
that had crossed the ocean. Other boxes, however, were still filled with 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century letters, some of them folded in the 
shapes in which a century before they had been posted. With successive 
visits, still more papers came to light, including an accumulation of the 
papers of the Broome, Francis, and Barrett families. I cannot tell what this 
archive, intact in spirit, meant to me or to The History of Fanny Burney 
(1958), but I should like to pay a tribute of respect and gratitude to the aged 
keeper of the archive (born in 1866, she was then well over eighty years old) 
with her high intelligence, integrity, and matchless knowledge of all things 
Burneyean. Unmoved by the fortune this residue of the collection could 
bring if, for instance, it could be united with the larger part that had gone 
to New York, she chose only to remember that her father had wished the 
manuscripts to go to the British Museum, and this she wished with a tenacity 
of purpose matched only by her diffidence in approaching the Keepers. She 
wished the manuscripts to go where every one might read them. 

The mission so strongly suggested by the circumstances was soon accom- 
plished and thus it was that this section of d’Arblay-Burney papers with its 
rich inheritance of Broome-Francis-Barrett-Maitland and Wauchope mate- 
rial passed into the care and keeping of the British Museum, an accession 
described by Dr C. E. Wright, “The Barrett Collection of Burney Papers” 
The British Museum Quarterly xvm 2 (June 1953) 41-43. Catalogued item 
by item and mounted, the series of over 2,000 items is described in a tem- 
porary typed Catalogue “The Barrett Collection of Burney Papers,” Egerton 
3690-3708, and made available in the Manuscript Room of the British 
Museum. 
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The Comyn and the Osborn Collections 


Meanwhile the letters and papers of Charles Burney, Mus Doc (1726- 
1814) which in 1839 Madame d’Arblay had willed to his grandson, her 
nephew, Charles Parr Burney (1785-1865), proved, like the d’Arblay 
Papers, a nucleus of an expanding collection. Added to them at once no 
doubt were the juvenile pieces, the social and business letters, and some of 
the manuscript works of Charles Burney, DD, the Greek scholar and divine, 
who had died in December 1817. After 1865 this Collection was augmented 
by the hundreds of letters written to Dr Charles Parr Burney, Archdeacon of 
St Alban’s, by divines, artists, and booksellers, friends of his father’s and his 
own the kingdom over. And as, further, his wife née Frances Bentley Young 
(c1792-1878) and his daughters were industrious autograph collectors, the 
Burney Papers grew appreciably as they passed down the line, conjecturally, 
to Charles Parr’s son, the Venerable Charles Edward Burney (1815-1907), 
Vicar of St Mark’s, Surbiton, Archdeacon of Kingston-on-Thames, Hon Canon 
of Rochester, and thus on to the fifth Charles (1840-1912), Clerk to the Master 
of the Rolls, and his six daughters. One of these daughters Fanny, later Mrs 
Atherton Cumming (1869-1954) of St Albans, inherited a very fine granger- 
ized edition of The Diary and Letters of Madame dArblay lavishly illus- 
trated with priceless manuscript letters, now, among other letters, portraits, 
and momentoes, the possession of her grandson Mr John Comyn of The Cross 
House, Turnestone, Herefordshire. 

This is the only collection of any size known to be in the possession of the 
Burney family. 

Whether or not the bulk of the Burney archive came to Miss Mabel Burney 
(1870-1953) of Wandsworth Common, it was not long after her death in 
1953 when large packages containing hundreds, if not thousands, of Burney 
letters, suddenly released on the markets and acquired by the well-known 
collector and benefactor Mr James M. Osborn of Yale University, came 
permanently to rest there in the James Marshall and Marie-Louise Osborn 
Collection, Beinecke Library, New Haven, Connecticut. Containing, like all 
the other collections, a cross-section of family papers, the Osborn Collection 
of Burney Papers is distinguished by its high incidence of the papers of all 
five Charles Burneys, from which chronological increments it can be imme- 
diately recognized as the direct hereditament of Burney papers as they were 
passed down the Burney line. Enriched by successive purchases, as letters 
kept falling into the markets, and housed luxuriously in the Beinecke Library, 
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the Osborn Collection of Burney Papers, by the well-known liberality of its 
owner, has been made generously available to scholars, its material having 
already contributed significantly to Roger Lonsdale’s brilliant investigations 
into the literary career of Dr Burney (Dr. Charles Burney, A Literary Biog- 
raphy 1965) while nuggets of its wealth are to be seen as well in The History 
of Fanny Burney (1958). 

Such is the main outline of the provenance of the Burney, Barrett, and 
d’Arblay papers in the three largest Collections, the Henry W. and Albert A. 
Berg Collection of The New York Public Library, the James Marshall and 
Marie-Louise Osborn Collection in the Beinecke Library, Yale University, 
and the Barrett Collection of Burney Papers in the British Museum, with 
some indication of the origins of the Comyn Collection. 

It is useful to remember, however, that while it was customary in the 
letter-writing ages to return at the deaths of recipients of letters complete 
packets of the same, neatly docketed and tied, to the senders or writers, this 
was not always done, and so it was that hundreds of fugitive Burney letters, 
kept by their recipients, were handed down in families other than the Bur- 
neys, and in the course of time sold to booksellers or deposited in libraries, 
museums, county record offices, or other repositories. In this way, for 
instance, Burney, Barrett, and Francis letters were deposited with Thrale- 
Piozzi material in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, and the corre- 
spondence of James the Admiral, in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 
City. 

In an effort to locate stray letters, a query was mailed in 1964-65 to nearly 
1,000 libraries and manuscript repositories in the United Kingdom and to 
some 1,500 in the United States of America. Though compunction must be 
felt at ever having troubled no less than 2,500 librarians or archivists to read 
such a letter and deal with such a request, the response was prompt, con- 
scientious, and kind, Letters to and from members of the Burney family 
came to light in 120 or more libraries from Salt Lake City, Utah, to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, from Aberdeen and Armagh to McGill. 

Unfortunately lacking in the Check List and to be added, it may be hoped, 
in future times if still extant is the correspondence of Susannah Elizabeth 
(Burney ) Phillips and Madame d’Arblay with Frederica Augusta (Schaub) 
Locke (1750-1832) of Norbury Park and with her daughter Amelia (Locke) 
Angerstein (1777-1846), the existence of which is indicated not only by 
reference to it in known letters but also by copies of parts of it taken pre- 
sumably c1840-1847 by Charlotte (Francis) Barrett. (See also the source 
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material used by Vittoria Calonna Caetani, Duchess of Sermoneta, The 
Locks of Norbury (1940).) 

The catalogue, however, lists only the letters that the compilers know to 
be presently extant in manuscript, most of which they have seen either in 
manuscript or in photographic reproduction. Though every effort has been 
made to trace letters known from their printings to have existed, such 
letters, unless to be seen, are not included in the catalogue. Omitted notably 
for example is that part of the correspondence between Fanny (Burney ) 
d'Arblay and Hester Maria (Thrale) Elphinstone, Viscountess Keith, as seen 
printed by the Marquis of Lansdowne in The Queeney Letters (1934). And 
the catalogue may bring other letters to light. 

The catalogue will nevertheless unite much of that which has been divided 
or dispersed. It locates replies to letters, completing correspondences. It 
restores letters, the sheets of which have become separated, one sheet in one 
library or continent, the other far away. It assembles the ribboned cuttings 
of mutilated letters; it completes sentences, part of the text of which may be 
on one side of the ocean, part on the other; and in words split by the scissors, 
it sometimes supplies the cross for the t’s, the dots for the i's. 

More significantly the catalogue will show the parts of a family saga more 
dramatic, more varied, interesting, and moving than fiction. Implicit in the 
series of 10,000 letters from the years 1749 to 1878 is a history of changing 
manners and customs, of changing social and religious life, and a comment 
on or a reflection of political and military events to rival that provided in the 
Paston Letters. 





Expos’d to Sale 


The Marketing of Goods and Services in 
Seventeenth-Century England As Revealed by 
Advertisements in Contemporary Newspapers and Periodicals 


By Haroip C. WHITFORD 
Economics Division 


PART I 


LTHOUGH REGULAR newspaper and periodical advertising had 
begun to catch on in England by the mid-point of the seventeenth- 
century, business and social histories of the period supply but few tantaliz- 
ing glimpses of this new mode of selling goods and services. Hence it 
occurred to the writer that search through the available sources in The New 
York Public Library might recapture a vanished world of buyer and seller, 
disclose the variety of merchandise offered, and acquaint us with sales talk 
and other types of appeal. Furthermore our findings might be instructive in 
tracing the origins of many of the methods of advertising and marketing still 
so much a part of our daily lives. | 

Fortunately the Library has two long-run periodicals of the 1600s: The 
London Gazette and The Athenian Mercury. Both of these offer a wide 
choice of advertisements. In addition the Library owns a score of shorter- 
run periodicals which also carried ads.* 

Advertising in the typical seventeenth-century British serial invariably 
appeared in the last column of the last page of each issue. In appearance this 
column, headed “Advertisements,” resembles the linear classified pages of 
modern newspapers in most ways. The most significant difference is that 
entries then were virtually unclassified, though book advertising often came 
first (a preferred position, perhaps), and lost-and-found entries came last. 

These early advertising columns were marked by eye-catching typographi- 
cal diversity. Proper nouns were printed in contrasting italic (or roman) 
type; first lines of some entries were likely to be set in full capitals or in a 
larger type size than used in the body of the ad. Separate insertions might 


a A large number of seventeenth-century British serials are listed in R. S. Crane, “A Census of 
British Newspapers and Periodicals 1820-1800,” Studies in Philology xxıv (1927) 1-205. A 
great number of these serials were very short-run and it is likely that many carried few or no 
advertisements or duplicated those to be examined and analyzed here. Hence we fudge that our 
sampling is representative. 
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alternate first in roman and then in italic type, and sometimes a regular 
advertiser's notice would appear suddenly in a miniscule six-point type. 

Regularly we find the logo of a hand with a pointing finger or the same 
logo reversed. The latter position suggests an intentional attention-getting 
scheme, since typos were rare. Other introductory logos included triangles 
of asterisks or daggers — all used with reversals and other variations. In the 
advertising columns of the Athenian Mercury for November 18 1696 eleven 
pointing hands were used. 

The majority of these advertisements filled only four to six lines, but some 
ran to as much as six times that length. The bulk of these longer advertise- 
ments dealt either with nostrums or with publications. Space allocated to 
the majority of single-sheet periodicals varied from a partial column to two 
full columns. Far more extensive, however, was the space allocated to adver- 
tisements in John Houghton’s A Collection for Improvement of Husbandry 
and Trade, nearly three and a half of its four-page issues (of a large 12 x 6% 
type-page) being devoted to advertisements. 

Publishers were commonly literate, loquacious, and fond of printing end- 
less titles on their title-pages. Examples of entries at least triple the average 
size are advertisements of John Ayres’ book on penmanship !79? * (15 lines); 
Cotgrave’s French-English dictionary 7*° (13 lines); the Merchants Maga- 
zine 11 (16 lines); Moxon’s Monthly Exercises upon the Mechanicks 2" 
(22 lines); a book on violin playing,” an announcement of a book sale,» 
and a prospectus for an “impartial” newsletter.° 

Drug ads, frequently lengthened by testimonials, were as long as those for 
publications. Stoughton’s oil for the gout 4 (24 lines); Mrs. Norridge’s pow- 
der for the stone and gravel 328 Buckworth’s lozenges,’ and Duncan’s 
lozenges ° (47 lines); a plug for various cosmetics,‘ a hair-dye,§ and a fabu- 
lous eye-water reputed to have come from China," — all ran from one-quar- 
ter to one-half of a column. A notable insertion for Sir Samuel Morland’s 
various pumps in 1674 (29 lines) required a half column in the London 


* Nore. Superior numerals refer to the issue number of the London Gazette. All other refer- 
ences are footnoted, 


b Athenian Mercury, May 7 1695. 

e Athen Mer, June 17 1693. 

a Athen Mer, Apr 1 1693. 

è True Protestant Mercury, May 20-24 1682. 
t Athen Mer, Dec 20 1692. 

z Athen Mer, May 16 1693. 

h Athen Mer, Dec 22 1694. 
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Gazette.®!® Other longer ads included the notice of a feast for the benefit 
of eight poor boys to enable them to become apprentices,'®* details about 
a register of sports events kept at the Groom-Porter’s,*° and advocacy of 
a method of sheathing hulls with lead’ Twenty-six lines were devoted to 
an advertisement of John Bunyan’s worksJ And something of a record was 
set by a 51-line insertion for Daffy’s Elixir Salutis in the Protestant ( Domes- 
tick) Intelligence for March 23 1679. 


A Returned Cavalier Reads the Ads 


Picture the return of an exiled noble Cavalier and his family to their native 
Restoration London in the 1660s, supplied with credit but with little else. 
Frequenting one or more of the numerous and popular coffee houses that 
have recently sprung up, this paterfamilias seats himself at a table with a 
dish of coffee, tea, or chocolate and leafs through the ubiquitous and much- 
thumbed current gazettes, intelligencers, and mercuries available to the 
patrons. Scanning the advertisements in the final columns of these periodi- 
cals, our newly arrived Londoner spots desirable properties for sale or lease 
situated in the London suburbs or beyond and calls at the local agents 2° 
mentioned for further details. Concurrently he may also seek a city law- 
yer's 1608 or a scrivener’s *4’4 advice. Another advertisement lures him to a 
money-lender *!° who undertakes to finance the purchase of the prospec- 
tive house and grounds either on the Royalist’s personal credit or upon a 
mortgage placed on an estate in which the latter has an interest.*®*°. The 
advertising columns of the gazette schedule stage-coaches *™ that will take 
our prospective householder to the desirable property, and list an inn *°° 
where he can temporarily lodge his wife and children. 

The purchase of his new residence being concluded (very likely a commo- 
dious brick house “for a Person of Quality” %8 with stables and outbuildings 
and perhaps an orchard,* a brewhouse,**™ and a fishpond,”*“*) our returned 
emigré then attends some of the currently listed sales and auctions in order 
to procure fine furniture,1®*4 feather beds,?® chairs, tables,*884 cabinets,*!"° 
screens,76°8 marbleized mantlepieces,*'*” Persian carpets,**** tapestries,*°” 
or wallpaper.*®°8 At Thomas Hulbert’s shop *°*° he can obtain both new and 
second-hand furniture and other furnishings. During the following week, 


1 Athen Mer, Mar 5 1695. 

J Athen Mer, Dec 13 1692. 

k True News, Mar 3-6 1679/80. 
1 Athen Mer, Aug 5 1683. 
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frequenting other regular auctions or sales by inch of candle™ our new 
homeowner is likely to bid on appealing original paintings,*** drawings,*>° 
prints,°*°° enamels,** and statuary *°6* to adorn his new home. 

Next he visits a craftsman whom he commissions to wainscot his study 
with gilded leather,°®” and a supplier of painted (stained) glass." A third 
shopman will furnish him with chessmen and chess boards,*!* and a fourth 
will sell him playing cards,’ and a fifth terrestrial and astronomical 
globes.*#!5 Having literary tastes, our Cavalier attends one of the several 
weekly book auctions and later visits many booksellers to examine new 
works. While browsing he may select a recent almanac,**° a diction- 
ary,!5% 8277 or an up-to-date map of his locality 388 — all advertised in detail. 
He may also subscribe to a lavishly illustrated encyclopedia,° or a book on 
birds embellished with many illustrations from copper plates.™® Possibly 
he may even splurge and acquire a rare illuminated manuscript 2°% or com- 
mission a bookbinder *°*2 to gild his coat-of-arms on the spine of a forth- 
coming volume. And persuasive copy in the advertising columns of his 
periodical prompt him to subscribe to a sprightly newsletter,? to be delivered 
to him by the efficient penny post.!78* 

Our composite citizen possesses musical tastes, and so he stops at pub- 
lisher John Playford’s music shop. He selects a flageolet instruction book 4 
plus a book of tunes for the flute.*4 He also calls at an instrument maker's 
in order to purchase a guitar, intending to take the guitar lessons ?®°8 adver- 
tised by Benjamin Garrot. He may bid on a flute or a rare Cremona violin 
put up at a picture auction 78° or he may top an offer for a painting by an 
Italian master at a sale claiming to move over £7,000 worth of merchandise 
a day.*6'4 From the intelligencer in his hands, this music-lover notes that an 
eight o'clock instrumental and vocal “consort” will be held that evening in 
York-Buildings where two of the King’s musicians will perform composi- 
tions by the renowned Mr. Purcell and others.5%® Also in those rooms he 
might hear a temperamental! Italian diva whose rumored cancellation of her 
forthcoming appearances is denied in a Gazette advertisement.*** 

Our returned aristocrat is now settled in his newly acquired property. If 
his house requires re-roofing, an advertisement will put him in touch with 


m Ata sale by inch of candle, the auctioneer lighted an inch-long candle stub on his desk. The 
item for sale went eventually to the person who made the last bid before the flame guttered out. 


n Athen Mer, June 4 1692. 

© Athen Mer, Feb 18 1693. 

p Athen Mer, June 17 1693. 

a Currant Intelligence, Mar 20-27 1680. 
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slate vendors 5°! or lead workmen.*® Similarly good oak,*°*" cedar," and 
ash *85 timber is available. He can procure window glass,*'*° and he may 
be tempted to secure imported Italian marble floorstones *1*' for his entrance 
hall. Reading of the availability of an expert gardener,” he interviews him 
about planting woods and gardens, specifies the setting out of tulip beds,*5“ 
jonquils,*4*? or tuberoses,®® and the sowing of his lawns with grass 1°% and 
his meadows with clover.!48? From another advertised source, the new tenant 
obtains crushed cockle-shells *41° to spread on his garden walks. The Friendly 
Society undertakes to insure his buildings against fire,°°°* and he will then 
secure pipe ** and an efficient water-pump °™° to supply his home with 
running water stored in a lead cistern." Announcement of fairs or marts 
will suggest sources from which our new homeowner can stock his fields with 
oxen #1 and other cattle,*®° his yard with ducks °°? and chickens,?™? his 
stables with horses °! and their harnesses %87 and saddles.?®7 He makes 
note of an advertiser who offers to sell red deer,!®** or a milk-giving ass and 
her foal,?5!* and sees that needed servants can also be contacted from the 
advertising columns.” 

From further perusal of the ads our consumer will learn where to purchase 
such household equipment as candles and candle moulds,’ vessels of pew- 
ter 1717 1839 and brass, china-ware, 8 clocks,328° mirrors, and lan- 
terns,?°18 together with whale oil 18® for the lamps. Besides milder beverages 
such as perry,'®*® Hertfordshire cider, birch wine,'*'® and spruce beer,’ 
he is likely to lay in bottles of Nottingham Ale,” French wines,*** Irish 
whiskey,*°5> French * and Spanish %48 brandies, and cordials.1® Coffee, 
either ground or in the bean,’”™ is advertised along with tea 173 and choco- 
late,2489 Fresh Newfoundland fish °? comes in at the wharfs, as do salt 
fish,5*6”7 ground wheat,?%8 venison,!5!* ginger,** sugar,° molasses, 
Dutch artichokes,*“*4 raisins, and other dried fruits.*5* 

In the matter of personal care our returned Londoner is advised to buy 
Buckworth’s lozenges 1481 to soothe his cough or cold, Cope’s Liquid Bal- 
sam” to assuage his burns, dentifrices ¥ and “mouthwater” ¥ for his teeth 
and gums, a febrifuge 15% to reduce his fever and Royal Styptick Liquor °° 


r Athen Mer, Jan 27 1694. 

s Athen Mer, Oct 23 1694. 

t Athen Mer, May 17 1692. 

u Athen Mer, Oct 24 1691. 

v Athen Mer, May 22 1694. 

w London Mercury, Dec 18-22 1688. 
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to heal his wounds. Other advertisers stand ready to fit him with an artificial 
eye* or tooth,’®*” to clean ®77 or draw his teeth.’®”° If far or near-sighted 
our Cavalier places his order for spectacles at an artisan’s who will set them 
in silver, “neat” leather,**** or tortoise-shell* frames. If he has a rupture, 
the advertising columns give a choice of at least three truss-makers: Thom- 
son,*® Rosier or Rotier,*?°° and Pippin,” one of whom guarantees a good fit 
“of an extraordinary invention and very easie.” °° Less certain are the 
alleged cures for stammering,®“” deafness> (an ear-trumpet is adver- 
tised ),*°°° and amelioration of deformities.° Our homeowner can count on 
securing an excellent leather polish *** for his boots or coach, and purchase 
blue shirts,™®®8 gloves, ruffles,“!® and other “wearing apparel.” 2°% He 
can also have his servants measured for livery and present his local clergy- 
man with a new clerical gown.**’* The rejuvenating hot baths at the Royal 
Bagnio *°# in London include the services of a masseur, barber, and cupper. 

Advertisements will inform a solicitous parent of suitable boarding 
schools *76° for his daughters where they may study needlework, lan- 
guages,°378 3382 drawing,!478 music, and dancing.” His sons may enroll 
either as day or boarding school students in academies professing to teach 
languages °% and mathematics,’ dancing, ™® fluting and fencing,” and 
penmanship,’ shorthand,* and accounting.®’”® For instruction, local sta- 
tioners will supply these children with slate books,°5*! ink,?”* and writing 
paper 1885 and moral 952 or historical £ cards in Latin and French. For their 
pleasure and entertainment the smaller children may have treats of French 
sweetmeats %33 or a trip to see a captive elephant,!%* a camel,” a drome- 
dary,” and a rhinoceros.'** To learn horseback riding youngsters can go 
to an enclosure called the Royal Carrouzel.®°® For infants there is a teething 
necklace,’ and even bird-cages ?897 are available for imported canaries 3°99 
and other song-birds ( parakeets,**** Virginia mocking birds, and parrots ***°). 


x True Domestic Intelligence, Jan 2 1680. 

y Athen Mer, Oct 14 1692. 

x Athen Mer, Oct 14 1692. 

a City and Country Mercury, June 10-13 1667. 
b Domestick Intelligence, Jan 2 1679. 

¢ Athen Mer, May 20 1693, 

d Athen Mer, June 27 1693. 


e Athen Mer, May 30 1691. A list of some eighty schools is given in John Houghton’s A Collec- 
tion for the Improvement of Husbandry Trade, no 160, Aug 23 1695 [p. 3] under the 
heading “Advertisements.” 


t Athen Mer, Nov 17 1691. 
£ True Dom Intel, Jan 9 1680. 
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Our Cavalier’s wife can obtain the ministrations of a cosmetician ® who 
will dye her locks, remove excess hair and freckles. Through the advertise- 
ments, she can shop for the most practical to the most frivolous item. She 
can stock her boudoir with Hungary Water (toilet water ),4°° perfumes,*** 
powders and “white-pots,”' and soap.) The newspapers will direct her to 
lace,®83 ribbons,°2"3 and buttons,!8° to fabrics such as silks,245* 2543 cot- 
tons,®°/4 Jinens,3*!4 muslins,*°** and woolens,***° and to ready-made clothes 
like hats 3°46 and stockings,*°% as well as jewelry — earrings," dia- 
monds,***7 pearl necklaces,” and seals cut in semi-precious stones. For 
an outing Madame can also patronize the Royal Bagnio on Ladies’ Days,!59 
buy a dog,” attend a concert,*“** and view paintings on sale. 

Whether spectator or sportsman, our Londoner will find interesting mate- 
rial in the advertisements. The angler can purchase hand-made fishing rods 
and fish-hooks.***8 The hunter will discover shops selling fowling guns,* 
powder,”°"2 shot,9°6* and telescopes,?°°° and information about securing 
packs of hounds 54 or beagles.*8!4 Occasionally forthcoming horse-races 9% 
and shooting matches *** are advertised. The gentleman may contact a cen- 
tral register 148° to keep him informed of these events, or he can take his 
horse directly to the Newmarket track 14% and utilize the nearby vendors of 
fodder,?”°” medicine,’”** and shelter %9? for the horses. Perhaps our knight 
will choose to attend a number of scheduled cockfights 1484 and greyhound 
races,?8 or witness footraces in which he may enter his own footman — 
provided the latter is over forty.**** He may also buy a lottery ticket #1! 
and attend the drawing, visit the Indian Waterworks,’ or view a working 
model of the palace of Versailles with playing fountains." And of course 
he may shop for his favorite tobacco,®® and snuff. 19% 

As a result of scanning the ads our reader may embark on a scheduled 
pacquet boat for Holland,?® after first engaging a guide **° who will meet 
him at Utrecht with coach and horses and conduct him on a tour of Geneva, 
Zurich, and Vienna, Back in England, he may elect to sit in on Dr. Connor’s 
anatomical experiments,**** conducted mid-afternoons. Possibly he will jour- 
ney to Buxton *!°7 or Tunbridge Wells *4"° to drink and bathe in the waters, 
stroll along the shady walks and gardens, bowl, and browse at the local 


h Athen Mer, May 9 and 16 1693. 

1 Athen Mer, May 22 1694 and Dec 20 1692. 

} Dom Intel, Jan 2 1679. 

k Athen Mer, Apr 2 1695. 

1 True Dom Intel, Mar 16-19 1680 and Cur Intel, Mar 20-27 1680 (see illustration, p 515 below). 
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book, music, and picture shops. And advertising columns will remind him 
that the annual feasts *°*! of his old school, college, society, or guild require 
his presence. Upon the death of a member of the family, advertisements will 
put him in touch with the efficient funeral directors.?”8° They will supply all 
“conveniencies” including embalming, mourners’ costumes, a coffin, and 
equipages, and a marker for the grave.1078 

The businessman too consults the periodical advertisements. In them 
adventurers learn about ship dividends; *47! apothecaries find out where to 
obtain ready-made labels 1°58 for their bottles or packages; booksellers keep 
in touch with book auctions; ?775 builders can supply themselves with tim- 
ber,?°31 window sashes,?®?! frames,3*45 glass,3#45 and marble stones from Leg- 
horn.*45! Merchants learn of new bankrupts,!®*! acquire calculating con- 
trivances ° and duplicating machines™ to make five copies of a letter. 
Capitalists buy and sell securities,” speculate in West New Jersey tracts of 
land,“ attend annual board meetings of coal-mine,®°** tin,2°°® or salt- 
works °#58 companies. They may be attracted by promoter Cresheld Draper's 
offer of land and water-power for the installation of corn, paper, and fabric- 
printing mills or for “engines” to grind colors, saw and polish marble and 
looking-glass plates.° 

At Brooke’s Coffee House churchwardens may commission Christopher 
Hodson to cast and hang bells in their church belfries *°°° and secure a pair 
of “ready tuned” organs “fit for any church or chapel.” "4+ Advertisements 
enable coachmakers to order coach glass,°**° help craftsmen to supply them- 
selves with ivory,%™*!3 leathers,34 and rare woods.***8 Entrepreneurs visual- 
ize the opportunities in taking over a mill,*“° an apothecary shop,** a 
boarding school? a writing school,? a glass house [factory],*°°° a sugar-bake 
house,®52° a coffee house,’ an inn,78 a tavern,®*5! a printing house, a 
watering-place.**’7 Business men can also buy a patent to turn cider into 
wine,/%®2 or rent a machine to beautify cloth by renapping it.°°°? Dyers can 
rent a dye-house,*5’6 buy a copperas works,***6 and obtain safflower seed +°% 
and ground logwood.2°? An exporter locates an agent to place his outgoing 
cargo on shipboard,’ and, in case of a loss at sea, the shipper will scan 


m Athen Mer, Apr 9 1695. 

n Athen Mer, Nov 5 1695. 

o Protestant (Domestick) Intelligence, No 64. Feb 13 1679. 
P True News, Mar 20-24 1679/80. 

a Athen Mer, Jan 15 1695. 

r Athen Mer, Sept 2 1693. 
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the advertising columns for notice of a settlement under the law of general 
average.” The farmer may take his hay to a hay market,!®”? or secure farm 
animals 1° at sales or at the Ripon fair *°°° or at other scheduled fairs or 
marts, Mercers can learn of opportunities to fill their shelves with imported 
and domestic textiles currently going under the hammer.**!* Millers spot 
grain for sale °%8 and read where to secure a corn mill *°’” and an efficient 
bolter or screen.?!® 

Music shops keep in touch with art and book auctions; maltsters rent a well- 
equipped brewhouse.?4 Rivermen can obtain a dredge,” a boat, ®® and 
a six-oared barge,™” or bid at ship auctions held at Plymouth 2°” or at the 
Marine Coffee House; *°“* sea-captains can have their ship's hulls tarred °° 
or sheathed in milled-lead plates,*!® install a machine that warrants to turn 
seawater into fresh,!°® and purchase iron fire hearths for their galleys.” 
Stablemen can lay in snaffles 17°8 to restrain their horses and acquire second- 
hand coaches °? and also learn where hay is available 7°! and where they 
can board their horses in country pastures,?”°7 

Stationers note opportunities to buy ink powder in gallon papers,** slate- 
books,*58! and large quantities of white *°"° and colored %54 writing paper. 
Stewards examine notices about annually held feasts and perhaps bid on 
forthcoming ones such as the Feast of the Society of Gentlemen Lovers of 
Music.°44! Tanners find out where hides ®® and tanyards *”** are available. 
Tobacconists can install a tobacco machine with cutters,’ vintners stock 
bottles,2*4° and wholesalers and merchants acquire a line of beverages such 
as brandy *545 or Spruce Beer,' drugs,” fish,°?6 lace,’ and textiles 7660 2914 
to retail to the consumer. 

Thus the literate public learned about the many and varied goods and 
services promoted in the seventeenth-century. Competing for the reader’s 
attention, these advertisements for the first time in history substantially 
supplemented the multifarious handbills, posters, broadsides, tradesman’s 
tokens, shop signs,” printed catalogues and lists, books,” and word-of-mouth 


s Athen Mer, Sept 5 1691. 

t Athen Mer, Oct 23 1694. 

u In many advertisements picturesque shop signs were often named as addresses with or with- 
out mention of the locality. Examples are: The Ancient Fowler, Archimedes and Spectacles, The 
Cock and Bottle, The Flower Pot, The Golden Griffin, The Golden Harp and Hoe Boy, The 
Hand and Pen, The Hom and Trumpet, The Lion and Sugar Loaf, The Pestle and Mortar, The 
Pewter Platter, The Three Bibles, The Three Coffins, The Three Naked Boys, The Two Golden 
Balls. 

v An almanac carried advertisements. See London Gazette, no 3337. 
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advertising by public criers” and chapmen, not to mention the accolade 
given by the satisfied customer. 


Pricing 


Pricing in seventeenth-century ads was sporadic; perhaps the same major 
considerations governed the exclusion of prices that obtains today — fear 
that the reader might become wary and shy off. Then too the omission of a 
price might be explained by the fact that bargaining was much commoner 
then than in our era. Naturally the major outlets holding auctions and sales 
by inch of candle would never advertise prices, though in one instance the 
venders of a ship did stipulate an upset price %78 as did the sellers of red- 
wood dye. And sometimes in the intervals between successive auction 
days or hours the remaining goods would be on sale at their marked prices 
which were higher than the auction starting prices.”™ 

The usual printed price was the expression “at reasonable rates.” It was 
applied to ale,?897 bee-hives,**! tuition at a boarding school,'*°* canaries,3**# 
a chariot,255! accommodations for drovers at a fair,°°78 drums,” feed for 
horses,"*°? services of a gardener,” table glasses,°™ glass bottles,*4? hang- 
ings,°53 a funeral, 8 hay,?®® laces, ®t Robert Boyle’s Library,*”®* milled 
lead,**? nursery stock,?5® plants,™®?8 shrouds, !®?9 ships,34®1 silks,2°4° trees, 3 
tea,!75° and an edition of Pilgrims Progress.* Less common was the phrase 
“at very reasonable rates” as applied to tuition at a boarding school for 
young ladies,3°° gunpowder,” guns,” pearls,* slates and slatebooks,***" soap,” 
Spruce Beer,° a patent for making verdagrece,°™* and Irish whiskey,’””° An 
optician advertised his wares at “extraordinary reasonable rates,” 9% drums 
were sold at “reasonable rates.” 2°82 Other expressions of a general nature 
were “a good penniworth” for a tanyard,*6®! “an extraordinary penniworth” 
for textiles, “very good penniworth” for a house,*87’ and “sold a penni- 
worth” for a Spanish brown ass and foal.* A closeout sale advertised linens 
“at very cheap rates,” 3°14 and admission to a concert was “at the ordinary 
rates, ”"2945 


w An advertisement informed readers that at St Edmundsbury a crier would announce an 
auction of laces and linens conducted by the renowned auctioneer Edward Millington,25°? with 
whom, incidentally, the poet John Milton lived for a short time. 


x True Dom Intel, Jan 23 1680. 
yY Athen Mer, Oct 2 1604. 

= Athen Mer, Apr 2 1695. 

a Athen Mer, Feb 13 1694. 

b Dom Intel, Jan 2 1679. 

c Athen Mer, Oct 23 1694, 
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The following are some culled examples of specific prices advertised — 
beginning with nostrums. Richard Stoughton’s oil for the gout fetched five 
and ten shillings a bottle; %43 Robert Talbox’s cure for the ague and fever 
(possibly quinine) came to a costly one guinea for two doses.!5° Both Mrs 
Norridge’s “most sovereign water” for sore eyes and an equally “sovereign” 
water which was claimed to fasten the hair and make it grow thick came in 
twelve-penny, half-crown, and five-shilling bottles.*** Elixir Stomachium 
cost a shilling retail.t Buckworth’s lozenges came to two shillings sixpence 
for a four-ounce paper.!®®5 A ten-pill box of Mr Elmy’s preparation for head- 
ache, fits, and giddiness was one shilling sixpence and three shillings for 
twenty pills.e Extract of Liquoras was priced at a shilling a roll.f G Nash's 
kidney remedy was five shillings a bottle.” John Choke advertised his 
teething necklace for five shillings, and tobacco sold as a cure fetched two 
shilling per ounce.56 A set of seventeen sheets of printed titles or labels 
for apothecaries cost four shillings,1°* 

Plain chocolate cost from two shillings sixpence to five shillings a pound. 1% 
Coffee “powder” sold from two shillings and a half to three shillings a 
pound.*’5° Brandy brought nine shillings a gallon retail, and less whole- 
sale.55!5 Canary wine fetched six shillings for the same measure.??”3 Turnip 
seed was advertised at ten shillings a bushel,®*°! caraway seeds at fifteen 
shillings a hundred-weight,?*!® and white salt sold for between fifteen 1° 
and twenty-six pence a bushel.” 

The basic rate for the penny post was one penny; rental of a post-office 
horse was three pence a mile.*® A light chariot with a pair of strong horses 
and harness sold for twenty-five pounds,**°® The Royal Carrouzel, an enclos- 
ure for instruction in riding, charged one shilling for six turns.° Stage- 
coach rides from West Smithfield to Birmingham cost eighteen shillings one 
way.*60 Horses were boarded at one shilling sixpence a week,” and adver- 
tisements of horses for sale might be placed in the City Mercury at a shilling 
a horse.” Vade Mecum, published in 1679, included an almanac and gave 
“the usual and authorized rates of coachmen, car-men, and watermen.” ® 

Strong Jersey gunpowder sold at two shillings sixpence a pound wholesale 
and at three shillings retail.1®* A ton of dropshot fetched eleven pounds.3381 


a Athen Mer, Oct 11 1695. 

e True Dom Intel, Apr 20-23 1680. 
ft Athen Mer, Dec 11 1691. 

8 The True Dom Intel, Jan 9 1680. 
h True News, Jan 10-14 1678/80. 
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Glass was ten shillings a hundred feet; %50 glass lanterns ranged in price 
from four shillings to ten pounds.*48 Solder was six shillings a pound,?56 
and improved tallow candles cost five shillings a dozen! A commodious 
house in Greenwich with orchards, stable, and gardens rented for seventeen 
pounds annually.i A malt mill let for seventy pounds a year.? Rates for fire 
insurance *°°* and for.loans of money ®!° appeared in the advertising col- 
umns of the London Gazette. 

The Royal Bagnio’s services, including baths of varying heats, shaving, 
massaging, and cupping, originally cost five shillings sixpence for one, eight 
shillings for two, and eleven shillings for three,? but the price for one was 
later reduced to four shillings.*”4® In another insertion the Royal Bagnio 
gave assurance that despite the recent pulling down of a rival bagnio, their 
price would remain at four shillings.?”18 This establishment also advertised 
the opening of an adjoining bath at three shillings in order to attract new 
customers and to accommodate established older clients who would like to 
come more often.” 

The daughter of the family could board at a School for Young Gentle- 
women for thirteen pounds a year.” Playing cards cost one shilling a 
pack,**! and heraldry cards cost one shilling black-and-white or three shill- 
ings colored.*2°° Geographical cards were one shilling for a plain pack and 
two shillings sixpence for gilt.° Imitation tapestry cloth cost twelve and 
fourteen pence per Flemish ell; * “very fine” Spanish cloth sold at from ten 
to sixteen shillings a yard.’’*° Japan paper hangings in various patterns were 
three shillings a twelve-yard piece.*°* Thick paper figured hangings sold 
at two shillings sixpence.*°®§ For cotton yarn fifteen or sixteen pence per 
pound was asked.®?? 

Subscribers to sets of music books were admitted free to a concert; others 
had to pay a half-crown admission fee.*°88 At another concert the best places 
were advertised at one shilling, the other seats went for sixpence.°®! Lacquer 
and varnish cost five shillings sixpence a gallon. Robert Pask’s hard ink 
balls fetched sixpence a ball,?584 and Shining Japan Ink was advertised at six- 
pence per bottle,?°2° with Holmans London Ink Powder put up in a six- 
penny paper.?™4 That “most useful half-sheet” The Merchants Weekly 


1 Athen Mer, Nov 8 1692. 
3 True News, Mar 3-6 1679/80, 
k Athen Mer, Aug 22 1693. 
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Remembrancer, priced at twenty shillings, annually, advertised that it gave 
prices of most merchants’ goods put ashore in London.' 

For two shillings a goldsmith would appraise any jewel up to the value of 
twenty pounds.” A lottery ticket with prizes totalling £2500 worth of plate 
and jewelry cost two shillings sixpence.” A bound volume of The Athenian 
Mercury cost two shillings sixpence.?’*4 Ogilby’s Book of Roads came to 
one shilling. Camden’s Britannia sold by subscription in sheets for thirty- 
two shillings a set, at twelve shillings down and a free set given with six 
subscriptions.*°*! A book on shorthand cost one shilling.™?? It cost five 
guineas to enter one’s greyhound in a race.**°° Ready-made coffins plus 
embalming were priced at five pounds./*® In a single notice, Sir Samuel 
Morland advertised pumps, according to size, ranging from five pounds to 
sixty. He included prices for wood and lead equipment.®” 


Methods of Marketing and Distribution 


What can we learn from seventeenth-century advertisements about mar- 
keting and distribution of products and services advertised? Periodical 
advertising was but one form — and hardly the dominant one — of market- 
ing. Unlike handbills, posters, broadsides, and shopsigns, it very seldom 
relied on illustrations. It reached only the literate subscribers and frequenters 
of coffee houses, and could have been by-passed by criers and chapmen. As 
we shall show, periodical advertisers, mostly London-based sought to attract 
either middlemen or ultimate consumers, and sold mainly through local 
outlets ° such as coffee houses, warehouses 7818 and wharfs, the advertisers’ 
own shops and those of agents, or at the Advertisement Office for Sale and 
Exchange of Goods; ? and sometimes at Plymouth, Oxford, Dublin, and even 
Brussels. Booths at many of the scheduled marts and fairs also served as 
important points of distribution, not only of farm produce and animals but 
also of books, textiles, and other merchandise. 


1 Public Occurrences Truly Stated, July 26 1688. John ee nas rinted nearly a 
whole sheet of thirteen basic and current commodity prices in t focalities besides 
adding some 60 additional prices of foods and supplies. See A Collada jor Improvement of 
Husbandry and Trade, no 203, June 19 1696 [p 2]. 

m Athen Mer, Mar 19 1695. 

n Athen Mer, Feb 10 1604. 


° Dr Bateman’s remedy mentioned eight outlets (The Protestant (Domestick) Intelligence, 
Feb 20 1679) including a teacher of the mathematicks, a ft a cane-shop proprietor, and “all 
booksellers.” The same periodical gore the names of over thirty places or ns where Daffy’s 
Elixir Salutis remedy could be o tained, adding “and in many other besi in the Country, 
which are too tedious here to insert.” No 75 Mar 23 1679. 


P Athen Mer, Feb 16 1695. 
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Modes of merchandising involved frequent auctions or similar sales by 
inch of candle, lotteries, and direct selling. In an age preceding the intro- 
duction of mass-production methods and following the year of the Great 
Fire 1666 there was a ready market for second-hand goods: beds,” blan- 
kets,**° a barge,™®? a chariot,?976 a coach,”® a carriage,**° furniture,” 
hoods,?8 linen,?8° and tapestry hangings — the latter from Antwerp “and 
not the worse for using.” 4 These used items were often commingled with new 
goods at sales and auctions and even in shops. Goods damaged at sea were 
sometimes advertised.1’’® Briefer advertisements often directed prospective 
customers to the more detailed printed sales catalogues, lists or bills of par- 
ticulars, and ship inventories, most of which were distributed gratis and 
which undoubtedly reached many buyers who had not read the advertise- 
ments. A transcript of an interesting auction catalogue of the late Sir Peter 
Lely’s Collection of Paintings, sold on April 18 1682 appears in a British 
document, giving the names of the eminent painters and of the purchasers, 
the names and sizes of the pictures, and the prices paid." 


Modes of attracting customers included frequent invitations to inspect a 
variety of goods. Prospective customers could see diamonds,*°** furni- 
ture,???4 hounds,1*?6 libraries,“ music books,?”°* paper,??!8 sword blades,°>'* 
textiles and clothing,***? and wines 5° at the invitation of the advertisers. A 
vendor of claret offered buyers a chance to taste the contents of his hogs- 
heads,1° and similarly one paper manufacturer boasted that available sam- 
ples of his products had been deposited with every postmaster of all cities 
and chief towns of England.1°85 Demonstrations offered by inventors or 
patentees attracted potential customers in the market for a salt-to-fresh- 
water engine,!°® a bolter,?4>3 or a pump.*°”” It is likely that provisions for 
installment payments on subscription books #9?! might also have been a lure 
to book buyers. 

Private and miscellaneous picture collections *4°? and objects of art as well 
as ships usually exchanged hands at public auctions or a similar types of sale 
such as by inch of candle. Silks,?”*! tobacco,*“** wine,?°'? paper,*°*° and 
Spanish cloth!’*® also passed title when the last bid coincided with the 
extinguishment of the candle. Other items disposed of by auction included 
books,?7°4 2705 elephants’ teeth,® gloves,?°** hides,** horses,** private 


libraries,2“>! real estate," sweetmeats,** sugars,8% and wax.®? In some 


a Mercurtus Domesticus, no 1 Dec 19 1679. 
r Great Britain. Hist MSS Comm 15th Report. Appendix VI. 
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instances readers of the advertising columns learned that they could pur- 
chase goods at marked prices during intervals between auction sessions. 
They might also read that some auctioneers were seeking merchandise to 
add to their current stock, though the advertiser warned “if you bring any 
it must be Originals by the best Masters.” *°°° Free sales catalogues °°! 
lists,7650 2543 oy bills of particulars *°° describing the merchandise were cus- 
tomarily distributed at the actual outlets at or before the sale, and in addi- 
tion at one or more of several coffee houses. In fact one advertisement for an 
auction of fabrics, dated 1690, announced that printed lists might be had “at 
most coffee houses” in London 743 — ostensibly an exaggeration. Often 
readers were advised when auctions were to be continued until all the goods 
put up had been sold.1294 

Printed directions came free with such items as John Choke’s teething 
necklace,’ Elixir Proprietatis,’*°’ clover seed,’** flax seed,” German 
Balls,755 Juice of Liquorice of Blois,!857 Japan Cake Ink,**2” G Nash's kid- 
ney remedy,” Nondick’s Popular Pil’? David Povey’s toothache pow- 
der,?°7 Royal Styptick Liquor, Robt Talbox’s Cure for Agues and 
Feavers,!**3 and with tobacco vended as a cure.883 The manufacturer of 
Lockyer’s Pill stated that in eight or nine years he had distributed over 
60,000 “books” in connection with his remedy,' a rare evidence of total sales 
over such a period. 

New and recent publications were sold in a number of bookshops. Pub- 
lisher John Dunton, who regularly advertised in the London Gazette 3288 
and most lavishly in his own Athenian Mercury, also maintained a booth for 
his volumes in one or more of the annual fairs." And in the harsh winter of 
1683 booksellers along with other merchants even set up booths on the frozen- 
over Thames.'® The Mercurius Librarius (see Arber’s Term Catalogues 
reprint ), a trade-journal for bookmen, purported to list and classify all new 
books and reprints. Evidently all the weekly insertions were paid for, includ- 
ing those in the last column of most issues. Headed “Advertisements,” this 
column ran more than factual descriptions of books (and occasionally other 
merchandise) and dealt especially with subscription books — entries often 
duplicated in the Gazette and elsewhere. 

We learn from advertisements that music was sold in music shops,*“°? and 
colors in colour shops,®’* but owners of out-of-town real estate usually sold 


= True Dom Intel, Jan 9 1680. 
t Edward Arber, The Term Catalogues, I 1673 (London 1903-06). 


u Athen Mer, Jan 19 1695. John Houghton also advertised his A Collection of Letters for the 
Improvement of Husbandry and Trade in the London Gazette, nos 1651 and 1862. 
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through an agent such as an attorney, 2684 a scrivener,?”*® or a sta- 
tioner.*°°? Another agent handled trees destined for timber.**>! Marts and 
fairs usually emphasized farm animals: #°°° Essex Market maintained a “flesh 
shambles,” 44 while another fair included “all sorts of woolen manufac- 
tures.” 2112 

Many patent-medicine proprietors distributed their concoctions through 
appointed coffee houses *°°” or apothecaries. G Nash sold his kidney remedy 
at Garroway’s Coffee House exclusively," and the True Stretham Purging 
Waters were advertised as the only mineral waters sold at three named 
coffee houses.°?°2 The loci for many of the sales advertised were the Out- 
roper's Office,?”°4 the Vendue,”*** and a few of the larger, more established 
coffee houses such as Barbados (real estate 23), Batson’s (pictures,?”& 
jewels 3314), Garroway’s (Stoughton’s oil for the gout?’®), Lloyd’s 
( brandy,°#46 ships,3578 securities,3482 wines %84), Marine (oil,'®* ships 5#), 
Rolls (books 2764), and Tom’s (books 2775 2741 and manuscripts *’**). Instances 
of disposal of goods by lottery occurred for books,?®! claret,!® china,’ cloth- 
ing,” houses,* jewels, lace,” tobacco,* and watches and clocks.” 

Distribution by mail was not uncommon. A mathematical school taught 
by correspondence,’ and other schools offered alternate instruction by mail. 
Nurseries in Oxford undertook to dispatch plants to their London clien- 
tele,” and John Houghton in his Collection ran an ad that agreed to ship 
chocolate by penny post upon receipt of a mail order.‘ In addition a book 
of harpsichord lessons “may be had if sent for by Penny-Post letter,” 19% 
and at least one physician offered consultation by correspondence.” 

A number of advertisers sought middlemen for the distribution of their 
goods. In fact several advertisers listed merchandise on an either/or basis, 
to attract both the retailer and the consumer. “And for Encouragement to all 
Retailers,” wrote the manufacturer of German Balls for beautifying and 
preserving leather, “he will allow a reasonable Profit.” ° And “Any Person 


v Athen Mer, Jan 30 1604. 

w Athen Mer, Apr 27 1695. 

x Post Boy, Sept 26-28 1699. 

y Athen Mer, Feb 10 1694. 

x Athen Mer, Mar 13 1694. 

a Athen Mer, Mar 12 1695. 

b Athen Mer, Apr 7 1604. 

c Athen Mer, June 27 1693. 

d A Collection of Letters for the Improvement of Husbandry and Trade, Feb 13 1682/3. 
e Athen Mer, Dec 9 1603. 
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wanting to dispose of or sell again may be there furnished with Allowance 
for Selling,” advised the compounder of Elixir Stomachium.' And the ven- 
dor of Scots Pills informed readers that “Any Person may be furnished with 
quantities thereof to Vend in the City or Country.” 3198 Publisher John 
Dunton, in urging wholesalers or retailers to buy large quantities of books 
in his catalogue, noncommittally promised that if they do “they shall have 
very considerable Encouragement.” 8 

Undoubtedly advertisements for goods to be sold only in bulk or in large 
minimal amounts were directed at middlemen rather than the ultimate con- 
sumer. For instance, Greenland Whale Oil, available in lots of two to three 
tuns,'*43 presumably would have attracted only those buying for resale. In 
fact this is an example of industrial marketing furthered by advertising. 
Similarly a sale by inch of candle of several thousand reams of white writ- 
ing and printing paper would have been confined to the trade *°° as would 
red-wood for dyeing in one-ton lots,®!” and window glass in all sorts and 
sizes.*55! The manufacturers of the following products advertised that they 
sold both wholesale and retail: brandy 3515 bridles,#° Elixir Stomachium,® 
glazed pipes,?™ gunpowder,” 1858 and Holman’s Ink (“sold by most sta- 
tioners and booksellers in London and by country shopkeepers” ).?°** Both 
markets were sought by vendors of laces,°*”? Newfoundland fish sold from a 
French prize docked in Bristol,**® playing cards (offering to supply country 
chapmen ),*”*6 prospective glasses,! Scot’s Pills,3!°* spectacles,*°“* Spruce 
Beer,} trefoil seeds, and some wines.*°°° Major John Choke published a 
long list of twelve places where his teething necklace could be purchased,* 
and the manufacturer of a styptic liquor named seven outlets, including 
two coffee houses, and promised that “as soon as it can be prepared shall 
be dispersed unto all parts of his Majesty's Dominions.” °° 

The elaborate packaging and labelling of some nostrums (pills, powders, 
trochees, lozenges) often was minutely detailed ?8®} in an effort to forestall 
the sale of rival “counterfeited” cures. The fact that complaints of “counter- 
feiting” were frequently aired in the advertising columns probably added 
a certain cachet to the genuine or original drug. Charles Blagrave once 


t Athen Mer, Dec 19 1693, 

s Athen Mer, Jan 19 1605. 

h Athen Mer, Dec 28 1604. 

1 Athen Mer, July 19 1602. 

1 Athen Mer, Oct 23 1694. 

k True Dom Intel, Jan 9 1680. 
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charged in the advertising columns of the Protestant (Domestick) Intelli- 
gence ' that Robert Bateman had counterfeited Blagrave’s two varieties of 
Spirits of scurvy grass. In the next issue of this periodical its publisher, 
Benjamin Harris, excoriated Blagrave and defended Bateman’s priority.™ 
A satirical advertisement in Mercurius Infernus advised the reader that 
“there is no need of any of Rowland Pepin’s [Pippin’s] trusses in the Infernal 
Regions, nor of Daftie’s Elixir Salutis, nor of Nendick’s Popular Pills, nor of 
Aqua-Tetrachimagogon for curing the pox, nor of Dr Butler’s Ale to cure 
the scurvey . . . therefore grieve not to expect any Advertisements of this 
Nature.” » 

Liquids were merchandised in glass bottles, and dry powders or pills usu- 
ally came in rolls or in boxes, some of them in tin boxes.° Tea also came in 
canisters,**°° though one vendor of tea advised his customers to bring in 
their own containers, Printed labels for 700 items were available to the 
apothecary.1®5° Delivery was seldom specified. We find a number of stage- 
coach routes advertised which took “goods” or baggage,**°® and carriers also 
advertised their services to Bristol,28*! to Sheffield,22”° and elsewhere. 


Copywriting 

The rather low-key, matter-of-fact uniformity of the wording of the major- 
ity of the advertisements (with interesting exceptions) leads us to suspect 
that they were drafted by members of the editorial staff of the publication 
or perhaps by anyone enlisted for this service who had pretenses to literacy. 
In the late eighteenth century, S. T. Coleridge, while in a company of 
Dragoons stationed near Reading, helped the editor of the Reading Mercury 
by writing his ads. The litotes approach was not uncommon. A gout remedy 
was advertised as “not hurtful nor repelling”; 9%? Elixir Stomachium as “not 
purging but cordial only”; ? a hair-dye cannot “smoot anything nor come off 
with sweat”; 4 and a beauty preparation was promoted as not containing 
“that pernicious ingredient mercury.” Schoolmaster Switerda, of whom we 


1 No 63, Feb 10 1679. 
m Prot (Dom) Intel, no 64, Feb 13 1679. 


a Mercurtus Infernus: or, News from the Other World. Discovering the Cheats and Abuses of 
This. Being all Truth in Fable. No 2 [n.d.] London [1680]. 


© Lockyer’s Pill was “weighed into Tin-Boxes, and Lapt up in Papers.” Arber, Term Catalogues, 
1673 (Trinity). 

p Athen Mer, Apr 29 1693. 

a Athen Mer, May 16 1693. 

r Athen Mer, May 9 1693. 
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shall hear more, advertised that he taught “without pedantry, bombast, or 
pomp”; * and an ink manufacturer promised his product would not fade and 
turn yellow.™4 Of course these phrases adumbrate the modern way of 
knocking one’s competitor by implication. 

Few modern copywriters would risk forfeiting their readers’ attention by 
using the standard opening found in so many seventeenth-century ads: — 
“These are to give notice that... .” instead of getting at the heart of the 
message in the lead sentence. Nor would current copywriters approve such 
tame and often reiterated attributes of a product or service as “good” applied 
to a chariot,*®° cider,*° gunpowder,” an inn,?®! 28°6 muscadine,'?” 
printing presses,’ prints,***! Rochelle salt,** spaw water,**** success in 
correcting stammering,***” and wine vinegar.!® They might equally scorn 
the attribute “very good” as applied to canary seeds,!!® clocks,5%®° a cos- 
metic wash,‘ ink,*#°” juice of liquorice,!89 moulds,™™ an organ,?®19 2599 
paper,”8°4 schoolmasters,’ a specific for colds,™*° and a wagon.*4® How- 
ever, today’s copywriters might deem “excellent” a more satisfactory 
description of the cordial “aurum potabile,” 186° French sweetmeats,* a 
gout cure,” a kidney remedy,?®” a leather preservative,?**! a mouthwash," 
musicians,’* playing cards,?"*° a toothache powder,” or trefoil seed.*7°8 

The use of comparatives (always concluded ) was frequent: “profit three- 
fold more than in the usual method,” (of a beehive); °°? “infinitely excels all 
other [fishing] rods heretofore made”; *7°° “much exceeding French glass in 
all its qualifications,” (of Crown window glass ); 26°8 “cheaper than any other 
ink sold”; 1584 “much more cheap and practicable than any way hitherto 
used” (of a lead-and-lacquer ship sheathing compound ); 8 “nearer to the 
true and long-desired figure than hath been hitherto known” (of optical 
glass ); °#° “much better than others” (of playing cards); °° “much better 
than is now used” (of sash glass); 2135 “far more profitable . . . than all other 
bolters” (of a sieve for millers); *1°° “much stronger than is usually sold 
here” (of a wine-vinegar ) 155° 

The use of the superlative was rarer. There was “the best Spanish choco- 
let”; Y Epsom salt had reached “the greatest perfection”; 3381 “the best small 
gunpowder” 2702 was available as was “the finest, strongest gunpowder’ ¥ of 


s Athen Mer, July 21 1694. 

t Athen Mer, Dec 20 1692. 

u London Mercury or Moderate Intelligencer, Dec 18-22 1688. 
Y True Prot (Dom) Intel, Apr 23 1680. 

Ww Athen Mer, Oct 2 1694. 
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a competitor. Similarly “the best ink for deeds and records” %1 vied with 
“the strongest and best black writing ink.” 3% Paintings on sale had been 
executed by “the most celebrated masters” 3492 or “by the best masters of 
Europe,” 2°53 and there was a handy snaffle “that commandeth with the 
greatest ease imaginable all hard-mouthed runaway horses.” 17° 


Next door to the Popes He:d Tavernis 
Moor-fields , isto be feen that much 
Admifable Rarity, by the name of the In- 
iy dam Waterworks being with wach cof 
Q and indaftry broxgbt at length to perfection, 

= hy a very Famous and Ingenions Artits 
and improv’ d with Averal additions, This 
' vere and Incomparable piece of Workman- 

fhig, is to be feen daily from next Eafict Monday, erd fo 
te contiene ali tht Year. VIVAT REX, 


From Bank’s Currant Intelligence, Mar 20-27 1680, p 3. 
Rare Book Division 





Seventeenth-century advertisements were rarely illustrated. This advertisement, the 
only illustrated one unearthed (it is also in True Domestick Intelligence), is of Charles 
Winstanley’s Water Theatre. Advertisements for this popular place of entertainment, 
visited by John Evelyn in 1686, appeared with vivid descriptions in the Spectator as 
late as 1712 (when the widowed Mrs Winstanley was operating the display). 


(To be continued) 


Coleridge’s Unpublished Revisions to “Osorio” 


By P. M. ZALL 
California State College at Los Angeles 


N FEBRUARY 1797 R. B. Sheridan asked Coleridge to compose a 
tragedy for Drury Lane — a remarkable honor for an obscure young poet. 
William Lisle Bowles initiated the request: When Sheridan asked him if he 
knew of any young poet who could furnish a tragedy, Bowles immediately 
replied, “Coleridge! if anybody can write a fine Tragedy in the present day, 
Coleridge can!”* and he offered to act as intermediary. Thus it was that 
Coleridge trudged to Bowles’s home in Donhead during the second week of 
September, with the manuscript of “Osorio” tucked in his knapsack. He 
stayed there a week, along with William Linley, Sheridan’s brother-in-law, 
undoubtedly perfecting the play. A month later, he could write to Bowles, 
“At last I send you the Tragedy complete and neatly transcribed — I have 
sent another to Mr. Linley.” ? Yet his nine months’ labor proved abortive, for 
the play reached the stage only after another fifteen years and in a much 
revised form. 

The revised play, Remorse, ran successfully for twenty nights beginning 
in January 1813, and appeared in three editions within the year.’ But this 
success, and a concomitant £400, could not erase painful memories of 
“Osorio.” The preface to the first edition of Remorse recalled (p iv) how 
the original manuscript had been sent to Sheridan for constructive criticism, 
but that Sheridan returned neither criticism nor manuscript. That manu- 
script had been his only copy, said Coleridge, the “duplicate having been 
destroyed by an accident,” and thus he had been unable to seek possible 
profit from his play elsewhere. This recollection did not appear in subsequent 
editions of Remorse, probably because Coleridge realized that it was not 
entirely true. 

We know that Sheridan retained one manuscript, for it was found in virgin 
state among Drury Lane papers about 1873.* But we also know Coleridge 
had one other manuscript in 1797. In fact, today we have three complete 
manuscripts in addition to the fragment of a fourth, probably the remains 
of the “duplicate destroyed by an accident.” All were collated in E. H. Cole- 


1 “Recollections of the Late William Linley, Esq.” Gentlemans Magazine ns m (June 1835) 575. 
2 Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ed Earl Leslie Griggs, 4 vols (Oxford 1956, 
1961) 1 355; hereafter cited as CL. 

8 See Carl Woodring “Two Prompt Copies of Coleridge’s Remorse” BNYPL Lxv (1961) 229-235, 


+ James Dykes Campbell Athenaeum (5 April 1890) 445-446, 
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ridge’s edition of the Poetical Works, and all are readily available, MSS I 
and III at the Huntington Library, MS IJ at Harvard Library. A fresh colla- 
tion shows the relationship of the three, and also that PW presents MSS I and 
II with fair accuracy, but MS HI with omission of passages important to 
seeing Coleridge’s method in revising “Osorio.” Before turning to those 
passages, however, it would be well to consider the relationship of the three 
manuscripts, 

MS III, the source of the others, shows three stages of revision that prob- 
ably date from (1) September — October 1797; (2) November 1797 — March 
1798; and (3) May— November 1807. These stages are reflected in MS I, 
MS II, and Remorse, as noted below. From a combination of internal and 
external evidence we may assume that MS III was the copy Coleridge car- 
ried to Donhead in September 1797, and that MS I is the neatly transcribed 
product of the conference there, incorporating changes suggested by Bowles 
and Linley and entered on MS III, perhaps at that time. Coleridge sent MS I 
to Bowles 16 October for transmittal to Sheridan, and never saw it again. 
Meanwhile, on 14 October he had sent MS III to Linley probably for addi- 
tional criticism from his theatrical friends (CL 1 357). Thus, if the frag- 
mentary “duplicate” had already been destroyed by an accident, Coleridge 
did not have another copy when he sent MS I to Sheridan. 

But what of MS II? For reasons noted below, MS II was copied after MS I, 
probably after MS II had circulated in London for a month or so. We next 
hear of “Osorio” 13 March 1798, when Coleridge proposes to publish it in 
a volume with Wordsworth’s “The Borderers,” each play to be prefaced by 
a brief essay delineating the central character (CL 1 400). Only MS II has 
such a preface. Plans to publish the tragedies were given over in favor of the 
Lyrical Ballads, which included passages from the play as “The Foster 
Mother's Tale” and “The Dungeon.” Line 13 of “The Foster Mother’s Tale” 
is different enough, however, to suggest that the copy text was an abstract 
rather than one of the complete manuscripts. Still, there is little doubt that 
Coleridge had MS II in Germany during 1799, for Clement Carlyon was able 
to transcribe its preface there. 

After Coleridge returned from Germany MS II remained in storage with 
his books until August 1800 when Lamb sent them to him at Greta Hall. In 
January 1801, Coleridge tells Tom Poole that he is planning to publish 


6 Two vols (Oxford 1912) cited as PW throughout this paper. The fresh collation was supported 
by the Penrose Fund, American Philosophical Society. Quotations from MS I (HM 362) and 
MS IH (HM 361) are with the permission of the Huntington Library, from MS II (MS Eng 947.9) 
with the permission of the Harvard University Library. 
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“Osorio” as a “Poem” (CL u 662), likely alluding to the sub-title of MS IT, 
“A Dramatic Poem,” which differs from that of MS ITI, “The Sketch of a 
Tragedy” (and from MS I, “A Tragedy”). We can assume that MS II subse- 
quently stayed at Greta Hall while Coleridge traveled about and abroad. He 
may be alluding to it in 1807 when he mentions that Sir George Beaumont 
had read “Osorio” about four years previously and had offered constructive 
criticism (CL m 14), for the Beaumonts had visited him at Greta Hall in 
1803. Sir George may have been responsible for thirteen constructively crit- 
ical queries neatly copied by the original scribe opposite various pages of 
the text in MS II, along with seven of Coleridge’s own comments explaining 
what he was trying to do. 

Meanwhile, MS II disappeared after having been used as copy text for 
MS II, probably to circulate once more among theatrical folk in London. In 
May 1800 Coleridge reminds William Godwin to retrieve his “Attempt at a 
Tragedy” from Mary Robinson (CL 1 589), doubtless alluding to the sub- 
title of MS III. In August, however, he reports that Lamb has sent him a copy 
(ie, MS IL), and we hear no more of MS III until 30 April 1807 when Cole- 
ridge again asks Godwin to find it for him, to rescue it “from any chance 
rubbish corner” (CL mt 12). He reports Godwin’s success within five days 
to Daniel Stuart: “I have been so lucky as to discover among Mr Godwin’s 
Books the Copy of my Tragedy, which I had lent to poor dear Mrs Robinson 
— the only copy in existence, that I know of” (CL m 14). He outlines his 
plans for correcting it and changing both the title and the names of the dra- 
matis personae. Finally, when in November 1807 he proudly announces to 
Dorothy Wordsworth, “I have re-written my play” (CL m 39), there can 
be little doubt that he is referring to MS UI. 

These assumptions about their history are supported by the varying states 
of the three manuscripts. Each manuscript was copied by a different scribe, 
and differs from the others in the extent to which they show Coleridge’s 
handwriting. MS I shows nothing in his hand. MS II shows his hand in the 
two-page preface (PW u 1114); ° a note on the historical background of the 
play (not in PW but similar to the note transcribed there from MS I); and 
the seven notes explaining what he was trying to do (all in PW). In contrast, 
almost a third of the 116 leaves in MS III bear Coleridge’s corrections, re- 


6 PW transcribed the preface from Clement Carlyon Early Years and Late Reflections (1856), 
perpetuating three errors: Coleridge wrote “Misanthropy” and not “misanthropism”; “the most 
atrocious guilt” rather than “a most atrocious guilt”; and “an important Lesson” rather than 
“a most important lesson.” 
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visions, and annotations. Some of these corrections are reflected in MS I, 
others in MS II, and the bulk in Remorse. 

That MS ITI was the source of MS I is obvious from the handling of the 
character Warville. In the letter of October 1797 sending the copy to Bowles, 
Coleridge says that he had deleted Warville. Warville appears in MS III, 
but is crossed out everywhere. He does not appear at all in MS I, suggesting 
that MS I was composed between September, when Bowles last saw the play, 
and October, when it was sent to him “neatly transcribed.” That MS IT was 
transcribed later than MS I is equally obvious. They differ in 13 places, each 
difference in MS L deriving from a correction to MS ITI that does not appear 
in MS I. Thus MS U reflects a second stage of revision, dating most likely 
from after the time MS I had been sent to Bowles in October and before 
Coleridge offered to publish “Osorio” with a preface in March 1798. The 
critical queries and Coleridge’s commentary may, as suggested above, date 
from 1803. 

The third stage of revision is more easily dated May —- November 1807. 
In addition to the change of title, from “Osorio” to “Remorse,” and changes 
of name for all characters except Alhadra, MS III bears sizeable revisions 
that were carried over to Remorse. Act I contains the most detailed revision 
of individual passages, amounting to 68 lines, of which all but a half-dozen 
carried over to Remorse. Act IL indicates cuts in Maurice’s part that reduce 
him to an incidental role as Ali. Act IIT contains detailed corrections only 
up to line 113; the remainder was to be completely rewritten (except for 
30 lines) and much rearranged. Act IV was also later rewritten and rear- 
ranged, but the manuscript bears signs indicating the main revisions such as 
the relegation of “The Foster Mother's Tale” to an appendix, two new scenes 
replacing scenes that had featured Maurice, and the transposition of 20 lines 
from Act V ( Remorse, IV iii 1-20). Act V shows few changes until the middle 
of the act where Maria’s hiding from Osorio is deleted, and again at the end 
where a new conclusion is added, These extensive revisions, along with the 
corrections entered in 1797, thus provide valuable comparative data for 
studying Coleridge’s development as a dramatic poet over ten years. But 
such study requires a complete and accurate text — particularly of MS II. 

The most remarkable omission in the text given by PW is a passage in 
V.4446 (PW u 584), from MS I; Alhadra is in the midst of a soliloquy: 


(Strange! very strange!) the scritch owl only wakd, 
Sole voice, sole eye of all that world of beauty! 
Why such a thing am I! 
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This comparison with a “scritch owl” does not make much sense dramatically. 
Yet, oddly enough, these are the lines Coleridge includes in a letter to John 
Thelwall, 14 October 1797 (CL 1350). Both MSS II and III, however, include 
lines unnoted by PW that give the whole passage a different significance: 


(Strangel very strange!) the Screech-owl only wakd, 
Sole Voice, sole Eye of all [that] <this) World of Beauty] 7 
Unless, perhaps, she sung her screeching Song 

To a herd of Wolves, that skulk’d athirst for blood. 

Why such a Thing am I! 


At this point in the action she is contemplating blood revenge for the murder 
of her husband; thus, comparing herself to a skulking wolf athirst for blood 
is dramatically appropriate. 

PW also omits three important marginal passages. In the first scene of the 
play (130-35), Maria parenthetically describes a Moorish maid who appears 
to be a close relative of the Abyssinian maid of “Kubla Khan”: 


(As once I knew a crazy Moorish Maid, 

Who drest her in her buried Lover's Cloaths 

And oer the smooth Spring in the mountain Cleft 
Hung with her Lute, and play’d the self-same Tune 
He us’d to play, and listen’d to the Shadow 
Herself had made) 


In a penciled note to these lines (MS III p 3) Coleridge tries to explain them: 
“i.e. listened as if in her own [Shadow] <Reflection> (with that of her Loves 
cloathes) had been her real Lovers & to this shape she taught the Sounds.” 
In a play that makes much of conscious and unconscious self-delusion, this 
gloss helps to clarify the distinction. In connection with “Kubla Khan” and 
the epigraph to that poem, it may also be read as a gloss referring to the 
illusion of art generally, poetry in particular. 

Other passages omitted in PW are concerned more exclusively with the 
plotting of the play. Late in the first act, Albert unknowingly drops a portait 
he has been studying intently. Alhadra retrieves it. Omitted in PW are the 
lines she speaks after clearly establishing for us that the portrait shows Ferdi- 
nand (now called Isidore) in the act of assassinating Albert (now called 
Alvar). In the passage given in PW n 533 as “332 foll.,” these earlier deletions 
in Alhadra’s “aside” are omitted: 


T Deletion is indicated by of bse brackets [ ] and insertion or addition by angle brackets < >; 
the rest of this passage is in MS ITI p 98 but omitted from PW. 
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TIl pierce the mystery of th [<I must with haste unravel>] <the [very] 
types of> this [mysterious] <slandrous> [Picture] <Tablet> 

[That look ? studied] <This studied> his pretended Dream — 

[His haunts are in the Dell, where Zagri lived] 


Also her remarks then addressed “to Alvar” lack, in PW, the following (rep- 
resented in PW by dots): 
Then to Alvar 
[Now] thou hast lost what?shall again <thou shalt find again->] 
<Christian! on matters of concerning Import 
At a fitter hour> 
<I would discourse with you> 
(MS II opp p 22) 


Apparently Coleridge’s intent was to develop a closer relationship between 
Alvar and Alhadra in order to strengthen the final scene of the play — when 
Alhadra prevents him from interfering with her vengeance by reminding 
him of a previous pact. With these lines omitted, reference to an earlier pact 
is obscure. 

Another omitted passage appears to have been another phase of that 
development. As Osorio (his name not yet changed in this revision) enters 
Alvar’s cabin in Act II, he notices Alhadra departing (after line 200): 


Osorio (to himself) 
If I distinguish’t right her gait and stature, 
It was the Moorish Woman, Isidore’s wife, 
That past me at a distance — A lit Taper 
In the night air doth not more natrally 
Collect the night flies round it, than [these] <a> Confesser 
Draws round him the whole female neighbourhood. 

(MS II opp p 36) 


The purpose of her visit is to return the lost portrait to Alvar, who will then 
substitute it for the picture Osorio gives him to use in the black magic seance 
of the next act. Before this revision, Alvar simply substitutes one picture for 
another, and we do not know that it portrays the attempted assassination 
until the end of the seance. The omitted passages help to clarify the whole 
business, and were elaborated later in Remorse. 

Not included in Remorse, however, are false starts at a passage emphasiz- 
ing Alhadra as some kind of divine instrument, at least to Alvar. He says, in 
a passage after 11.319, when “Ali re-enters”: 


Ali! new Hope, new Joy! [hope flashes upon me] <[risen upon me]> 
[And Life thrills thro] <A Lite thrills thro’ me,> 
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As if renew’d from Heaven! — Bring back, [I pray thee,] <that Tablet> 
[The Por pic] 
Restord to us by a fortunate Star! 

(MS II opp p 43) 


Maria, of course, is his true fortunate star, since she saves him from death in 
the final scene. Thus this passage might have confused matters unnecessarily. 
A few of the other passages omitted in PW seem attempts at heightening 
pity and terror: Coleridge tries to deepen the horror of the fourth act scene 
in which Osorio murders Ferdinand, by adding a suggestion of the conse- 
quences of a step into the dark chasm Ferdinand dreamed about, i.e. instant 
death. These lines originally followed line 29, in MS III (p 70), but were 
crossed out: 
I had lifted up my leg — 
Osorio 
Most wonderfull 
Ferdinand 
And almost put it down again — 
Osorio 
Surprising! 
Ferdinand 


"Twas well I did not — Spirits travel fast 
And I had been in Hell by this time. 


Osorio 
Art thou mad? 


Ferdinand 
A Hell-black chasm! 


These lines sound ridiculous; yet something like them would have helped to 
make the ensuing murder less obscure and more terrible. When Osorio pushes 
Ferdinand into the chasm, off-stage, we hear only his piercing scream and, 
presumably, a dull thud. Coleridge recognized that “Ferdinand’s death is 
not sufficiently explained to the Audience” (see his MS note at line 150, given 
in PW xu 570). 

There is also an indication that Coleridge wanted to deepen the pathos 
of this scene. Where originally line 147 had read, “Thou hast no Children, 
Villain! Die the First,” Coleridge changed it to: “And all my little ones father- 
less! Die thou first” (MS III p 77). This change is not recorded in PW, nor is 
another, calculated to deepen the pathos in the final scene when Alhadra says: 

I had two [darling] <cherish’d> Hopes — the one remains, 


The other thou hast snatch’d from me but my word 
(MS I opp p 114) 
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One of the later prompt copies of Remorse adopts this reading.® 
About twenty other substantive differences appear between MS III and the 
text given in PW, all much less significant to the plot than those given above. 
For example, omitted are two deleted lines after IV 365: 
Warville 
An Englishman 
Alhadra 
What is thy Business here? (MS II p 89) 


Changes of this kind are to be expected in a working text. 

Coleridge also used MS IH for two notes typical of those found in the note- 
books edited by Kathleen Coburn; a brief definition of a Gentleman, and a 
longer note distinguishing “Fame” and “Reputation” in terms of selfishness 
and selflessness. Aside from this extrinsic interest, MS III retains considerable 
intrinsic value for showing how Coleridge worked by trial and error to create 
a successful play without benefit of Sheridan’s expert assistance after all. In 
addition to its run of twenty nights at Drury Lane, Remorse enjoyed success 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston; thus eventually justifying Bowles’s 
initial enthusiasm: “If anybody can write a fine Tragedy in the present day, 
Coleridge can.” 


8 Woodring 234. 
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Edward Gordon Craig 


Artist of the Theatre 1872-1966 
A Memorial Exhibition in the Amsterdam Gallery 
THE CATALOGUE, By Arnoro Roop 
PART II (Conciupep) 


In 1908 he published A Portfolio of Etchings and, in 1910, A Second Portfolio of 
Etchings, each of which contained a dozen etchings. Sixteen of these were later 
reproduced in Scene, 1923. 





132 Etchings. From A Portfolio of Etchings g 1907. 8% x 634”. Plate 13 in Scene. 
and A Second Portfolio of Etchings. Sizes h 1907. 834 x 634". Plate 14 in Scene. 
given are of the etching plates. (I) i 1907. 8x 634". Plate 15 in Scene. 

a 1907. 614x 4". Plate 2 in Scene. 4 1907. 8x634". Plate 16 in Scene. 

b 1907. 5x 434”. Plate 3 in Scene. k 1911. 314 x214". Plate 18 in Scene. 

c 1907. 5x 434”. Plate 4 in Scene. 11906. 4x334”. Not in Scene. 

d 1907. 63⁄4 x414”. Plate 5 in Scene. m 1907. 654 x4". Not in Scene. 

e 1907. 8x63”. Plate 11 in Scene. n 1907. 8x5”. Not in Scene. 

f 1907. 8x634". Plate 12 in Scene. o 1907. 634 x 434”. Not in Scene. 





In March 1908 Volume 1, number 1 of The Mask appeared. The magazine was 
dedicated to the art of the theatre and was profusely illustrated with wood engrav- 
ings and half-tones. It appeared regularly until 1915, re-appeared briefly in 1918 
and again regularly from 1923 until 1929 when it ceased pablicabion: 





133 The Mask. A monthly journal of the art 
of the theatre. Volume I, numbers 1-12, The 
complete volume was also issued bound in 
vellum, as exhibited, with overlapping edges, 
with ties, 1334 x 914”. (IL) 


134 The Mask. A quarterly journal of the art 
of the theatre. Volume V, number one of the 
Edition de Luxe, 11 x 744", is shown. It was 
limited to fifteen copies; this copy bears a 
longhand note: “Only 15 copies printed. of 
which this is No. 8. JS.” John Semar was the 
editor of The Mask. This name as well as 
some eighty others were pseudonyms used by 
Craig during the life of The Mask. (U) 


135 The Mask. Volume XV, number four, 
9 x 634”. A copy of the Edition de Luxe heav- 
ily annota y Craig. On the cover he 
writes: “— it lived — 1908 to 1929 — without 
financial support.”; Rereading in 1959 —”; 
The last volume & last number. (EGC 1059)”; 
“letter from DNL [Dorothy Nevile Lees] in 
Florence said Mask owed £200 — shocked 
at this.”; “I brought it to an end.” At the head 
of the title page he has written: “There was Item 74b (reduced) 
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no solid reason why Mask should in this year 
1929 have come to owe £200. The office in 
Florence had a free hand to develope the ad- 
vertising section and could tn the 3 or 4 
years have got 24 or 36 pages of adverts — 
PAID — It failed me.” 


At the end of the first sentence of the fore- 
word and announcement on the same page: 
“With this number we close the fifteenth vol- 
ume of this Magazine,” Craig has added “-— 
& the end of its life.” 


On the reverse of the lower cover following 
some favorable English periodical quotations 
Craig has written: “& London let it die — ‘it’ 


136 Woodcut. The Mask ~ Across 
Ponte Vecchio — In 1908. 1908. 814 x 514”. 
Initialled “E.G.C. 1928. Only 150 copies 
printed — copy no. 20.” (I) 


137 Poster. “Gordon Craig defends Russian 
Ballet” with an illustration by Claude Lovat 
Fraser. It was issued relating to the article in 
Volume VI, number 1. 30% x 20%”. (IT) 


138 Another poster. “The Mask. A Journal of 
the Theatre. Beautifully Ilustrated. Fearless 
Articles.” 38% x 1134”. (THD) 


this Mask.” (IL) 





In September Craig secured the Arena Goldoni in Florence which he planned to 
use as a workshop-studio. 


Discussions were held at this time with Reinhardt about the possibility of Craigs 
designing a production for King Lear and with Herbert Beerbohm Tree (1853- 
1917) about a production of Macbeth at His Majesty’s Theatre in London under 
Tree’s management. Neither of these projects came to fruition although Craig pre- 
pared many designs. 





139 Drawing. Macbeth, “A Castle Hall.” 
1908. 914 x 1214”. Black crayon, white and 
brown chalk on grey paper. (1) 





From November 1 through 25 Craig visited Moscow where he agreed to produce 
Hamlet at The Moscow Art Theatre for Constantin Stanislavsky. Craig worked on 
this project from 1909 until the end of 1911. The work involved not only the designs 
for the settings and costumes but also the direction of the play. 


During April and May of 1909 Craig visited St. Petersburg and Moscow from the 
end of May through early June. 


He returned to Moscow in February 1910 and worked with Stanislavsky on Hamlet 
until the beginning of May. In August, in Milan, he made four drawings for 
William Butler Yeats’ Plays for an Irish Theatre: one for Deirdre, one for The 
Hour Glass, and two for On Baile’s Strand. This book was published by A. H. 
Bullen in London and Stratford-upon-Avon. 





142 Drawing. On Baile’s Strand, The Blind 
Man. 1912. 9x55”. Pencil and wash on 
white paper. Note at bottom: “Yellow white 
rags — green shadow on eyes & forehead — 
hair green & yellow.” (II) 


140 gies On Batle’s Strand, Costume 
sketch for The Fool. 1911. 934 x 744”. Brown 
crayon on tan paper. (T) 


141 Etching. On Baile’s Strand, The Blind 
Man. 11%x934". Signed “Gordon Craig 
1911.” “To WBY” upper left corner of etch- 
ing. (I) 
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It is rather more realistic than a mask should be, but as a beginning I dare say tt 
will do. The eyes are closed, they are still cross, and I take it that the man sees with 
his nose. I imagine that he smells his way in the dark, and he seems to keep up an 
eternal kind of windy whistling with his pursed-up lips. The advantage of a mask 
over a face is that it is always repeating unerringly the poetic fancy, repeating on 
Monday in 1912 exactly what it said on Saturday in 1909 and what it will say on 
Wednesday in 1999. Durability was the dominant idea in Egyptian art. The thea- 
tre must learn that lesson. “But,” you say, “the actor does not live for ever, he is not 
immortal.” Exactly, my friends, but his mask can live for ever. Let us again cover 
his face with a mask in order that his expression — the visualised expression of 
the Poetic spirit — shall be everlasting. 


On January 12 1911 the Abbey Theatre in Dublin used Craig’s screens for the first 
time in a play by Yeats, The Hour Glass, and in The Deliverer by Lady Gregory. 
They remained in use at least until 1934. 





143 Woodcut. The Hour Glass, the Fool. 144 Woodcut. The Hour Glass. 1913. 63% x 
1911. 634 x 434”. Initialled “E. G. C. Only 914”. Initialled “E. G. C. Only 200 copies 
50 copies printed — copy no. 27.” (1) printed — copy no. 61.” (I) 





Craig returned to London for a public dinner in his honor on July 16 which was 
attended by some two hundred people with William Rothenstein in the chair. 


There were two exhibitions in London of Craig’s work and one in New York in 
1911. During 1910 and 1911 Craig patented his screens in Great Britain, Italy, 
France, Germany, and the United States. 





145 Model screen. Ten wooden leaves, each ee by Craig. Note on one panel: 
1154 x 33%”. One side covered with blue “To be 18 tt. instead of 15 ft.” Inscribed: “To 
paper, the reverse with tan paper. Made and E. J. from EGC May 4 1961.” (I) 





In December Craig’s major literary work was published by Heinemann in London 
and Browne's Bookstore in Chicago. On the Art of the Theatre has since been 
reissued sixteen times in England and America, the last issue appearing as recently 
as i It has also been translated into Russian, French, Spanish, Hungarian, and 
Polish. 





146 On the Art of the Theatre. 934 x 714”. 147 Copy 3 of the Browne’s Bookstore, Chi- 

Flexible cloth boards, with overlap on the cago edition. (II) 

fore-edges. London, William Heinemann 

1911. Edition limited to 150 numbered and 

signed copies of which 75 were for America. 
ose for America were numbered 1 to 75 

in red ink and the others from 1 to 75 in black 149 A copy of the 1912 Russian edition. (IZ) 

ink. On exhibit is copy 48 of the Heinemann 

edition which belonged to Adolphe Appia. 

See item 232. (TI) 


148 Corrected proof. October 1911. (1) 





14 Catalogue of an Exhibition of Drawings and Models for Hamlet and Other Plays by Edward 
Gordon Craig (London, The Leicester Galleries Sept 1912) p 13. 
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150 A copy of the 1920 French edition. (IL) 152 A copy of the 1963 Hungarian edition. 
(1) 


151 A copy of the 1958 Spanish edition. (IZ) 
153 A copy of the 1964 Polish edition. (UI) 





On January 8 1912 Craig’s production of Hamlet, which used his screens, premiered 
at The Moscow Art Theatre. It played more than four hundred performances. 


After a year passed, Craig returned with a complete plan for the production of 
“Hamlet.” He brought with him the models of the scenery and the interesting work 
began. Craig supervised everything and Sulerjitsky and I became his assistants. 
We were joined in our work by the stage director Mardjanov, who pretended to 
be an innovator in the theatre, and who later founded the Free Theatre in Mos- 
cow. In one of the rehearsal rooms which had been given over entirely to Craig, 
there was built a large model reproduction of our stage. This was lit by an electric 
system that was an exact copy of what the production would have on our real 
stage, not a single detail of any effect being overlooked. Craig placed the models 
of his scenery on this small stage and experimented with lights. Having no faith, 
just like me, in the usual theatrical methods and means of production, in wings, 
flies, and flat scenery, Craig refused to have anything to do with them, and turned 
to the use of simple convex screens which could be placed on the stage in endless 
combinations. They hinted at architectural forms, corners, niches, streets, alleys, 
halls, towers, and so on. These hints were aided by the imagination of the specta- 
tor, who in this manner became one of the active creators of the production... . 


He also brought with him models of the screens, which he placed on the large 
model stage. Talent and artistic taste were expressed in the combinations of the 
corners of lines and the methods of lighting the scenery with light spots and rays 
which Craig threw over the architectural lines, the corners and the forms of the 
convex screens. Figures cut out of wood represented the actors. Sitting at a table 
and explaining the play and the mise en scéne, Craig moved the figures on the 
stage with the help of a long stick and actually demonstrated all the movements of 
the actors on the stage.... 


Craig’s ideas of Hamlet displayed themselves in a monumentality, in a largeness 
of measure, in a generality and simplicity of decorative production. The divine 
right, the power, the despotism of the King, the luxury of court life were treated 
by Craig in a color of gold that approached naiveté. For this he chose simple gilt 
paper very much like that used to decorate Christmas trees, and pasted it on all 
the screens used in the court scenes of the play. He was also very fond of smooth, 
cheap brocade, in which the golden color always preserves the imprint of childish 
naiveté. The King and Queen sat on a high throne in golden and brocaded cos- 
tumes, among the golden walls of the throne room, and from their shoulders there 
spread downwards a cloak of golden porphyry, widening until it occupied the 
entire width of the stage and fell into the trap. In this tremendous cloak there were 
cut holes through which appeared a great number of courtiers’ heads, looking up- 
ward at the throne. The whole scene resembled a golden sea with golden waves. 
But this golden sea did not shine with bad theatrical effect, for Craig showed the 
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scene by dimmed lights, under the slipping rays of projectors that made the gold 
glitter in places with terrible and threatening glow. Imagine to yourself gold 
covered with black mourning tulle. It was a picture of royal greatness as Hamlet 
saw tt in his torturing visions, in his extreme solitude after the death of his father. 


Craig’s production showed in this scene of the play the monodrama of Hamlet. He 
sat on the forestage, near the stone balustrade of the palace, sunk in his sorrowful 
thoughts, and he visualized the foolish, licentious, and unnecessary luxury of the 
court life of the King he hated. Add to this scene, so remarkable for tts imagina- 
tion and mystic impressionism, the impudent, threatening, piercing fanfares of 
brass instruments with unbelievable dissonances, which proclaimed to the whole 
world the criminal greatness and hypocrisy of the King who rose to the throne... . 


Another unforgettable scene of Hamlet in Craigs production disembowelled the 
entire inner contents of the pictured moment. Imagine a long, endless corridor, 
beginning from the first wing on the forestage and passing in a semicircle to the 
last wing of the backstage on the other side of the stage, where the corridor was 
lost in the tremendous building of the palace proper. The walls rose so high in the 
air that their tops could not be seen. They were covered with gilt il and 
lighted by the inclining rays of projectors. In this long and narrow go cage 
the black and suffering figure of Hamlet, silent and solitary, paced in melancholy, 
reflected in the golden mirror of the walls of the corridor. From beyond the corners 
it was watched by the golden King and his courtiers. Along the very same corri- 
dor the golden King passed with his golden Queen... . 


In the play within the play Craig unfolded a great picture. The forestage was 
turned by him into a stage for the play actors. The deepest backstage was some- 
thing in the shape of an auditorium. The play actors were separated from their 
stage audience by the tremendous trap that we have on our Moscow stage. Two 
great columns marked the proscenium of the stage within the stage. From tt to the 
trap ran steps, and from the trap to the backstage other steps which led to the high 
throne where the King and Queen presided. On both sides along the walls sat 
several rows of courtiers. They, as well as the King and the Queen, were dressed 
in shining gold costumes pa cloaks, and resembled bronze statues. The court 
actors mounted the forestage in their gaudy costumes, with their backs to the 
pe and the audience, and their faces to the King and Queen, and performed 
thetr play. 


Meanwhile, hiding from the King behind one of the columns on the forestage, 
Hamlet and Horatio watched the King from a point of vantage. The King and his 
golden courtiers were plunged into darkness, only now and then a wandering ray 
of light fell on a golden costume. But Hamlet and Horatio and the court actors on 
the forestage were in full and glaring light that gave wide play to the rainbow 
costumes of the comedians. When the King trembled, Hamlet, like a tiger, threw 
himself into the depths of the trap towards the King and his courtiers. In the dark- 
ness there was a confusion, a scandal; the King ran through the bright swath of 
light on the forestage, followed by Hamlet, who leaped after him, a bloodthirsty 
beast on the track of his prey. 
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Not a whit less solemn was the final scene of the duel that was furnished with 
many platforms at different heights, steps, columns, the King and Queen on their 
great throne in the backstage, and the duellists on the forestage below. There was 
the garish grotesque of the costume of Osric the courtier, the hand-to-hand con- 
flict, death, the body of Hamlet stretched on a black cloak, Far beyond the arch a 
veritable forest of spears moving in all directions, and the banners of Fortinbras, 
who was approaching; he himself, like an archangel, mounting the throne at whose 
foot lay the bodies of the King and Queen; the solemn and triumphant sounds of a 
soul-gripping funeral march; the slowly descending and gigantic banners that 
covered the black body of Hamlet with their white folds, showing only the dead 
and happy face of the great cleanser of the earth who had at last found the secrets 
of life on earth in the arms of death. So did Craig picture the court that had become 
Hamlet's Golgotha. ... 


The production of “Hamlet” met with great success. Some people were enthusi- 
astic, others criticized, but everybody was excited, and debated, read reports, 
wrote articles, while the other theatres in the country quietly appropriated the 
ideas of Craig, publishing them as their own. 





154 Poster. Hamlet. Moscow Art Theatre, ; ro 
December 26 1911 to January 8 1912. 2134 x p a | 
TAD mea N, 


YN 1 t2? ig Medd 
vei 





155 Drawing. Hamlet, the Ghost. 1910. 8x A 
7 . Crayon on white paper. See item 257. 
(II 


156 Four postcards. Hamlet. 514 x 334”. (II) 


a O. V. Gzovskaya as Ophelia. 
b K. P. Khokhlov as Horatio. 
c O. L. Knipper as Gertrude. 


d O. L. Kni and N. O. Massalitiniv as 
Gertrude and Claudius. 


157 Three hand-colored photos. Hamlet. (II) 
a 31% x 8344". Unidentified. 
b 43% x 64%". Unidentified. 
c 47% x 6%". Unidentified. 


158 Drawing. Hamlet, The Court Scene. 1908. 
4x74". Pen and ink, heightened with red 
and blue on brown paper. Inscribed on face: 
“Colour in Banners at the Edge” and “A 


Throne”; inscribed on reverse: “. .. use of 
... Of all shades from pal to d 
a ge Item 257 (reduced) 





15 Constantin Stanislavsky, My Life in Art. J. J. Robbins, trans. (Boston 1924) 510-523, Copy- 
right 1924 by Little, Brown, and Company. yright 1948 by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. 
Reprinted by permission of Theatre Arts Books, New York. 
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159 Drawing. Hamlet, The Players Scene. 
Not signed or dated. 8 x 734”. Pen and black 
wash on tracing paper. On the reverse of the 
original mount are pencil notes: “EG Theatri- 
cal Design Players Scene “Hamlet [a small 
sketch inserted here] represents King and 
Queen on Throne.” (V) 


160 Drawing. Hamlet, untitled. 11x 8”. In the 
same sketchbook as item 115. Ink on white 
paper. Notes in Craig’s hand: at the top 
“Possibly 2 loose electric wires & attach 


a powerful electric batten. Blue. full length. 
or better still a curved batten”; at the center 
“Play scene”; “The Actors here”; at the bot- 
tom “[illegible] one step. 234 circular steps: 
for throne.” Most likely a preliminary and 
early sketch for the first Court Scene in 
Hamlet. (VII) 


161 Drawing. Hamlet, idea sketch for head 
gear for one of the players in the Play Scene. 
n d. 8x 374". Pencil on table linen. Initialled 
by the artist. (TT) 





Craig executed a number of engravings on wood to illustrate an edition of Hamlet 
to be published by Count Kessler. It did not appear until 1928 and 1930. 


An exhibit was held in September at the Leicester Galleries in London of Craig’s 
designs including those for Hamlet, Macbeth, and The Vikings. An expanded 
version of this exhibit was held later in Manchester and in 1913 in Liverpool, 
Dublin and Leeds. During 1912 Craig also participated in the seventh exhibit of 
The Society of Twelve. 


In January 1913 Towards a New Theatre appeared containing forty reproductions 


of designs and studies executed by Craig between 1900 and 1910. 





162 Towards a New Theatre, Forty designs 
for stage scenes with critical notes by the 
inventor Edward Gordon Craig. 127% x 1134”. 
London & Toronto, J M Dent & Sons Limited 
1913. This copy is autographed to geen 
Pemberton who was Craig’s secretary at the 
time. (II) 


183 Manuscript for an early version of the 
chapter entitled “Screens.” The initials on the 
manuscript, M. P., are Madge Pemberton’s 
(I 


164 Corrected first proof of the book dated 
October 1912. (I) 





On February 27, Ellen Terry’s birthday, the press announced the opening in March 
in Florence of The School for the Art of the Theatre. Elena Meo had been instru- 
mental in 1912 in securing financial aid for this project. The principal donor was 
Lord Howard de Walden who contributed £5000 to support the school for a year 


(see item 234). 





165 Pamphlet. The School for the Art of the 
Theatre. ges. Contains a statement of the 
objects and intentions of the school, “A Few 
Facts About Mr. Gordon Craig”, and a list of 
his exhibitions. (TIT) 


166 Folder. The School for the Art of the 
Theatre. 4 pages. It presents the object of the 
school and solicits subscriptions. On pages 3 
and 4 it lists books which best explain “the 
idea for which the Society and the School 
stand.” Loosely inserted is a membership 
blank, (II) 


167 Photograph. Gordon Craig and Gertrude 
Robins at the Arena Goldoni, By Chas. E. 
Dawson. 9% x 634”. (I) 


168 Application for admission to the Second 
Division. 14% x 834”. (II) 


169 Letterhead. 14x94”. Dated 1912 and 
with pencil notations in Craig’s hand. (IT) 


170 Form. The Society of the Theatre Afl- 

iated to the Gordon Craig School for the Art 

af the Theatre. The signer is asked to indicate 

a in the Society, the School, or both. 
I 
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At the Arena Goldoni Craig published A Living Theatre which described the 


activities at the Arena. 





171 A Living Theatre. 9x 6%". Florence, 
School for the Art of the Theatre 1913. The 
first issue has the error “Fo rterms” on the 
reverse of the upper cover. In the reissue this 


were rearranged. A second edition appeared 
which was identical with the reissue except 
that “Second edition” is stamped at the bot- 
tom of the outside lower cover. (IL) 


error was corrected and the advertisements 





During 1913 Craig participated in two international theatre exhibitions: at War- 
saw and at Mannheim. In Cambridge, Mass, an exhibit was presented of the new 
stagecraft which included Craig’s work as well as that of other artists. 


In 1914 Craig participated in an international theatre exhibit in Ziirich. It was 
here that he first met Adolphe Appia (1862-1928). He also had two exhibits in 
London. 


In June and July, at the Arena Goldoni, Craig began constructing a very large 
model in wood for Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. Unfortunately the outbreak of the 
war interrupted and, as the Arena was requisitioned by the government, work on 
this and other models had to stop. The models had to be destroyed. 


During the war years Craig remained in Italy, living in Florence, Rome, and 


Rapallo near his old friend, Max Beerbohm (1872-1958). During this ee 1915- 


1918, he turned to the study of theatrical history and wrote sever 


marionette 


plays which were published at the end of this time, probably in 1918-1919. 





172 Mr. Fish and Mrs. Bones. A motion for 
marionnettes in seven scenes: an interlude 
from the drama for fools by Tom Fool. 
This heavily annotated copy on handmade 
paper is number 16 of 25 copies. (II) 


173 The Tune the Old Cow Died Of. A mo- 
tion for marionnettes. An interlude of assassi- 
nation from “The drama for fools” by Tom 
Fool. This heavily annotated copy on hand- 
made paper is number 16 of 25 copies. (II) 


174 The Gordian Knot. A motion for marion- 
nettes. Being another interlude from “The 
drama for fools” by Tom Fool. This heavily 
annotated and illustrated copy on handmade 
paper is number 16 of 25 copies. (II) 


175 The Three Men of Gotham. A motion 
for marionnettes. This heavily annotated and 
illustrated copy on handmade paper is num- 
ber 16 of 25 copies. (II) 


176 The Three Men of Gotham. A motion 
for manonnettes. Being an interlude by Tom 
Fool of Europe. This is one of the copies 
which was issued with The Marionnette, Vol- 
ume I, number 12, September 1918. (II) 


177 Romeo and Juliet. A motion for marion- 
nettes. This heavily annotated and illustrated 
unbound copy on TRN paper is number 
16 of 25 copies. (IL) 


178 School or Thou Shalt Non-Commit. An 

interlude for marionnettes. This annotated il- 

lustrated copy is the second of two typed 

copies. “A tomfoolery on the atom bomb” — 

i aed added by Craig in the late 1940s, 
un 
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In 1915 the Dowdeswell Galleries in London presented an exhibit of Craig’s black 
figures designed between 1907 and 1914; The Society of Twelve presented its 
eighth exhibition including examples of Craig’s work. 


In 1918 Craig published Volume VIII of The Mask. He also published the first and 
only volume of The Marionnette for which twelve numbers were issued. 





179 The Marionnette. Volume I, numbers 1 181 On the outside lower wrappers it is stated 
to 12. Florence, Box 444 1918-1919. Each that copies on handmade paper with gold or 
issue has a differently colored wrapper. vellum covers are limited to Bitty copies. This 
Shown here is a copy of number 3, (II) is one from a set with the gold covers. (I) 


180 The complete volume was issued in 
boards with vellum spine and corners and 
includes a volume title-page and index. (IZ) 





In June 1919 Craig visited England at the invitation of Claude Lovat Fraser ( 1890- 
1921) who sought his advice about the designs for The Beggar's Opera, to be pre- 
sented at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith on June 5 1920. 


The Theatre Advancing was published in October by Little, Brown, and Company 
in Boston, and the English edition followed in two years. 





182 The Theatre Advancing. 9 x534”. Len- 183 The foreword to The Theatre Advancing. 
don, Constable 1921, There are two issues — Some copies were bound in grey boards wi 
one has the G C device on the upper cover vellum spine and some in paper. London, 
centered near the top and the other has the Constable 1920, Shown here are one of each 
device in the lower right corner. Before the of only thirty copies printed for private cir- 
book appeared in London it had been pub- culation. (I) 

lished in Boston and new editions appeared at 

least twice after the English publication. In 

1963 it was re-issued in New York and in 

1964 translated into French and issued in 

Paris. (II) 





In 1920 Craig participated in the first exhibit presented by The Society of Wood- 
engravers in London and again in the exhibits of 1921, both in London and Oxford, 
and 1923, He also had a one-man show at the Dorien Leigh Galleries. 


“Puppets and Poets” by Craig appeared in number 20 of The Chapbook, A Monthly 
Miscellany, February 1921. The whole issue was devoted to his article. Craig also 
designed the cover for this issue. It is amusing to note that it is signed, “PB 1912” 
— “PB” are Craig’s initials for “Pot Boiler.” 


During 1922 he wrote the introduction for Grace Lovat Fraser’s translation of 
Goldoni’s The Liar. Published by Selwyn and Blount, Ltd, the book included 
decorations by the translator’s husband. In the same year, Craig also wrote the 
introduction for Alfred Kreymborg’s Puppet Plays, published by Martin Secker. 
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He participated in the International Theatre Exhibit held in Amsterdam in January 
by showing some sixty exhibits. For its presentation in London during June and 
July Craig wrote the foreword to the catalogue. Entitled “Entertainment & Ideas,” 
this foreword was reprinted in the catalogues for Manchester (October), Glasgow 
(December through February), and Bradford (June and July 1923). 


In 1923 Craig privately printed “List A,” a listing of wood cuts he designed and 
engraved between 1898 and 1923. This was completed by the publication of 
“List B.” 


In Haarlem Craig exhibited thirty wood engravings. 


Ozford University Press published Scene in July 1923. It had a foreword and an 
introductory poem by John Masefield, and contained reproductions of many of the 
etchings from the two portfolios issued in 1908 and 1910 (see item 132). 





184 Scene. With a foreword and an introduc- 
tory poem by John Masefield. 12 x 934”. Lon- 
don, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press 1923. This edition was limited to 1,000 
copies of which 100 only have been signed b 
the author, numbered, and specially bound. 
This copy is number 77. (II) 


184a Another edition was issued at the same 
time lacking only the limitation leaf. (11) 


185 Autograph letter signed to Gerard Ho 

kins, Craig’s editor for this book, in which he 
discusses the selection of the type, the bor- 
ders, the cover, and, of greatest interest, the 
selection of the person to write the foreword. 
Among those mentioned are E. K. Chambers, 
Sir Claude re es Will Rothenstein, and 
pa Masefield. letter is dated Novem- 

er 1 1922. (11) 





Woodcuts and Some Words containing about sixty reproductions of wood engrav- 


ings appeared in 1924. 





186 Woodcuts and Some Words. With an 
introduction by Campbell Dodgson, C. B. E. 
1034 x 834”. Cloth boards. London & Toronto, 
. M. Dent & Sons Ltd 1924. This edition was 
imited to 160 numbered and signed copies, of 
which this is number 116, with a loose proof 


of the initial “O” on Japanese paper signed 
by the artist. (II) 


A regular edition was issued at the same time, 
and in 1925 the book was published in Bos- 
ton by Small, Maynard & Company. 





From June to September an exhibit of wood engravings was presented at The St 
George’s Gallery. A model of Act HI of King Lear was exhibited at the British 
Empire Exhibition in Wembley. 


In December 1924 Nothing or the Bookplate was published by Chatto & Windus. 
It included a large number of the bookplates designed and engraved by Craig 
since 1898. 





inscribed: “To Edy New Year — 1929” and 


187 Nothing or the Bookplate. With a hand- 
i is extra-illustrated. {I} 


list by E. Carrick. 10% x 634”. Buckram 
boards. London, Chatto & Windus 1924. Of 
an edition of 280 copies, of which only 250 


The regular edition appeared in 1925 and was 
were for sale, this is copy number 201. It is 


re-issued by J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd in 1931. 
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In 1925 Craig exhibited at The St George’s Gallery along with several other artists. 


Books and Theatres was published by J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd in 1925. This book 
was devoted mostly to the Italian theatre of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. 





189 Manuscript. “On Certain Booksellers” 
(the fourth chapter of Books and Theatres ) 
bound by Craig in half calf. 12% x9”. 16 


pages. (1) 


188 Books and Theatres. 934 x 634". Boards 
and cloth spine. London & Toronto, J. M. 
Dent & Sons Ltd 1925. (II) 





1926 saw Craig’s penultimate stage production — the first since The Moscow Art 
Theatre presented Hamlet in 1912. It was Ibsen’s The Crown Pretenders for 
Johannes (1881-1938) and Adam (1879- ) Poulsen at the Royal Theatre in 
Copenhagen marking their twenty-fifth anniversary in the theatre. The premiere 
took place on November 17. King Christian of Denmark conferred on Craig the 
Order of the Knights of the Dannebrog for his services to the Danish theatre. 


oe 1926 Craig had an exhibit of wood engravings in Manchester and another 
was planned for The Hague for the autumn of that year. 


During January and February of 1927 there was a showing of Craig’s woodcuts at 
the Brooklyn Museum; in May and June an exhibition of his prints took place in 
Amsterdam. In Germany Craig was considered so important to modern theatre 
art that he was the only foreigner invited to exhibit at the Deutsche Theater- 
Ausstellung at Magdeburg in 1927. 


In October he left for Weimar and the Cranach Press where the printing of Hamlet 
had begun. 


In the summer of 1928 St George’s Gallery presented an exhibit of Craig’s designs 
for The Pretenders, etchings and other drawings. Probably late in the year the 
Anderson Galleries in New York showed designs for Macbeth, a production on 
which Craig was working during this year. The Art Gallery in Whitechapel in- 
cluded an exhibit by Craig in its showing of international theatre art. 


The German edition of the Cranach Press Hamlet was published in a translation 
by Gerhart Hauptmann (the copyright date is 1929). 





190 Die tragische Geschichte von Hamlet 


8 lettered copies on vellum. With a portfolio 
Prinzen von Daenemark, Ubersetzt und einge- 


containing three extra sets of fifty-one loose 


richtet in Deutsche Sprache von Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Begleitet von Auszügen die den 
Geschichten von Saxo Grammaticus und 
Francois de Belleforest und der Hystorye of 
Hamblet Entnommen Sind. Mit figurinen und 
holzschnitten gezeichnet und g tten von 
Edward Gordon Craig. 1434 x 934”. Weimar, 
Der Cranach Presse 1928. Edition limited to 


proofs signed by the artist on vellum, Japan- 
ese paper aad elow paper. Another alen 
imited to seventeen num copies on Jap- 
anese paper with one set of loose proofs 
signed by the artist. Another edition limited 


number 47, on hand-made paper. (I) 
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191 Two page proofs of the First Scene. 14 x 192 An unbound copy of the numbered edi- 
19” and 13 x 19%” showing differing arrange- tion, of which this is number 120, on hand- 
ments for four pages. Initialled and dated made paper. (VI) 

1938 by the artist. (IT) 





In 1930 the English edition was published. 





193 The a of Hamlet Prince of Den- 
marke. Edited by J. Dover Wilson Litt. D. 
from the text of the second quarto printed in 
1604—5 ae to the true and perfect 
coppie’ with which are also printed the Ham- 
let stories from Saxo Grammaticus and Belle- 
forest and English translations therefrom. 
Illustrated by Edward Gordon Craig, 1434 x 
934”. Weimar, The Cranach Press 1930. Edi- 
tion limited to seven lettered copies on vellum 
for sale and a copy printed for Count Kessler 
which was not for sale. With a portfolio con- 
taining three extra sets of Bty-one loose 
roofs signed by the artist on vellum, and on 
both white d yellow Japanese paper. The 
copy on exhibit is the Kessler copy. (IZ) 


aon Another edition limited to fifteen m 
bered copies on im Japanese paper. 
copy is number eea a set of loose 
proofs on white Japanese paper signed by the 
artist. (I) 


195 SHl another edition limited to 300 num- 
bered copies, of which this is number 135, on 
hand-made paper. (II) 


196 Prospectus. 1434 x 934". (II) 


197 Autograph letter signed from Craig to 
Guido Morris dated il 18 1946 in which 
Craig refers to the start of his work cutting 
wood blocks for this edition of Hamlet in 
1912. (I) 





198 Three vignettes planned as tailpieces. 

Approx 234” in diameter. Initialled and dated From ttem 193 (reduced) 
1913. Of the three only one was actually used 

in the book. (II) 





On July 21 1928 Ellen Terry died. 


1929 saw the demise of The Mask. During this year Craig exhibited at the Inter- 
national Theatre Congress and Exposition at Barcelona. 


* 
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Craig prepared the set and costume sketches for a production of Macbeth to be 
presented in New York by George C. Tyler (1867-1946) during the 1928-1929 
season. Some of these sketches have included in the signature the initials “P. B.” 
which, as noted earlier, stood for “Pot Boiler.” Craig did not come to New York to 
supervise the execution of his designs. The play opened on November 19 1928. 





189 Program. Macbeth. November 19 1928. 
Knickerbocker Theatre, New York. Annual 
presentation of famous masterpieces. (Season 
of 1928-1929.) Shakespeare’s tragedy “Mac- 
beth.” Designment — Gordon Craig. Staged 
by Dou Ross. Direction — George C. 
Tyler. 734 x 534”. (I) 


200 A 4-page program for the same produc- 
tion, 10% x 8”, with a design by Craig on 
page 1. (I) 


201 Drawing. The original of illustration in 
item 200 above. 20 x 15”. Note: “Suggestion 
for Scene 1 but I used the other one.” The 
drawing is inscribed to George Tyler. ( VIII) 


202 A souvenir program for the same produc- 
tion. 11% x 87%". New York, Al Greenstone 
1928. (II) 


203 Drawing. Macbeth, Act I, Scene 2. 
“Camp Near Forres.” 1928. 1034 x 14”. Black, 
brown, and blue crayon with white chalk on 
brown paper. (I) 





From item 198 (reduced) 


204 Photographs of the ori designs. B 
White Stu io. (VII) ee hence 
a 1928. P.B. 14x11”. “Castle hath pleasant seat” 
b 1928. 14x11”. Macbeth, Acts I and I 
c 14x11". A weird sister 
d 1928. 14x11”. Another weird sister 
E 14x11”. Another weird sister (Root growth) 
f 1928. 14x11”. Wig and helmets for Macbeth 
g 1928. 14x11”. Macbeth costume and headdress; Duncan headdress 
h 1928. P.B. 14x11”. No ceiling 
i 1928. 14x11”. Plan and elevation for Acts II and II; sketch for last scenes 
j 1928. P.B. 14x11”. Rock for L. side of scene 
k 1928. ' 11x14”. “This castle hath a pleasant seat” 
l 1928. 11x14". “Is execution done on Cawdor?” 
m 11x14”. Suggestion for steps from stage to orchestra floor 
n 11x14". “Sleep no more! Macbeth hath murdered sleep!” 
o 1928. P.B. 11x14”. Act I, scene 1. Rock edging for bridge 
p 11x14”. Courtyard of Macbeth’s castle 
q 1928. P.B. 11x14". The eighth scene 
r 11x14”. The bridge 
8 834 x 11”. Photograph of the cast on and im front of the bridge 
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Although this was Craig's last production for the stage his interest certainly did 
not decline. He worked and reworked ideas and projects making numerous varia- 
tions over the years. A text of Macbeth on which he must have worked during the 
1950s is exhibited. 





205 Macbeth. 7 x 434”. Cambridge, The Uni- 


son. Copiously annotated by Craig with 
versity Press 1947. Edited by John Dover Wil- 


director’s notes. (1) 





On January 11 1930 Berlin’s Galerie Alfred Flechtheim presented an exhibit of 
Craig’s designs for Hamlet. The introduction to the catalogue was written by 
Count Kessler. 


On September 25 Craig’s Henry Iroing appeared in honor of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Irving’s death. 





206 Henry Ircing. 9x 614”. Buckram and pig- 
skin spine. London, J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd 
1930. a 75 copies were issued; of the 
sixty- or sale is number 32. (11) 


It was also issued in a regular edition and re- 
published by Longmans, Green and Co in 
New York and Toronto. 


207 A printed list of plays and revivals at the 
Lyceum Theatre between 1871 and 1902 in- 
scribed: “HI & ET — Lyceum,” in brown 
wrappers. “Used when writing my book on 
HI in 1929-30.” Tipped in at the front is a 
pencilled note by Craig on Irving’s stage 
movement, Tipped in at the rear is a typed 
list of “Those with whom E. G., C. acted at 
the Lyceum after 1889” with pencil notes b 

Craig. The whole is peas by Craig. (rv) 





In the same year Oxford University Press issued A Production being thirty-two 
collotype plates of pe projected or realised for The Pretenders of Henrik 


Ibsen and produced at t 
designs are reproduced. 


Royal Theatre Copenhagen 1926 in which many of the 





208 A Production 1926. 2034 x 1534”. Cloth 
per and cloth 
wrapper in a slip-case. London, Oxford Uni- 


to 105 copies, of which this is number 43, on 
hand-made paper numbered and signed b 
the author. Another edition, not displayed, 
indicates that it is of 500 copies on mould- 
made paper. (II) 





In 1931 the University of Washington Book Store published On Eight Pages from 
The Story of the Theatre by Glenn Hughes with some Fourteen Notes by Craig in 
an edition of 350 numbered copies. 


1931 also saw the publication of Ellen Terry and Her Secret Self by Craig in a 
limited edition which was followed by several ordinary editions in the next year 
in England and America, This was Craig’s reply to the publication of the Shaw- 
Terry letters which Craig said he had not authorized. 





209 Ellen Terry and Her Secret Self. 1034 x 
734". Buckram in slipcase. London, Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co, Ltd 1931. The annex is 
inserted in a pocket. Of the edition limited to 


a total of 256 signed and numbered copies 6 
also had the annex signed and were noi for 


sale. This copy is number 7. (IZ) 
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210 Fifteen copies on proof paper were strations nor the annex. On exhibition is one 
printed for Craig. These had neither the illus- of these copies. (I) 





An International Exhibition of Theatre Art was presented at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York in January and February 1934 with Craig’s “Settings for an 
Ideal Theatre” being displayed. 


In October Craig attended the convention of the Fondazione Alessandro Volta for 
which the theme was the dramatic theatre. During this convention he had the 
opportunity to renew contact with W. B. Yeats (1865-1939), Maurice Maeterlinck 
(1862-1949), Alexander Tairov (1885-1950), and Luigi Pirandello (1867-1936). 


On March 27 1935 Craig travelled to the USSR where he met a number of his old 
theatre friends. For a few days in May he visited Warsaw and Vienna before 
returning to Italy. 


During 1935 it was proposed that Craig prepare a production of Quo Vadis for 
presentation in the Coliseum in Rome. He counter-proposed a production of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion to which he had been first introduced by Martin Shaw in 1900. 
Both proposals failed. 


In 1937 Craig worked at designing and cutting blocks for an illustrated edition of 
Robinson Crusoe to be published by Count Kessler at the Cranach Press. Other 
than Craig’s engravings and a few proofs this project was not to be realized because 
of the death of Kessler. 





211 Woodcut. Robinson Crusoe P Page. “E.J. from E.G.C.” 1947. (I) 
1734 x 14”. Signed “Gordon Craig. 3r Final. 
Only 12 pulls on large paper.” (I) 216 Woodcut. Untitled. 334 x 414”. Signed 
“to EJ. from E.G.C.” 1947. (1) 

212 Woodcut. Robinson Crusoe Proof Page. 

1334 x 834". Signed “Gordon Craig. Final. 12 


First proofs of 5th trial. Feb. 12.” (II) E T re x434”. Signed 


213 Woodcut. Fishing. 1945. 5% x 434”. 
: 218 Autograph letter signed. To Arnold 
Signed “E.J. from E.G.C. 1947.” (I) rk rb epee nee dee 
February 7 1961. (IT) 
214 Woodcut. Morning Early, 1938. 4% x 


574". Signed “E.J. from E.G.C. 1947.” (I) 219 Woodcut. Inside of Robinson Crusoe’s 


Cave. 454 x 634”. Signed “For Arnold Rood 
215 Woodcut. Untitled. 4x 234”. Signed EGC 1961. Cut 1939.” (I1) 





In 1939 The Limited Editions Club of New York published 1,950 copies of Mac- 
beth with illustrations by Craig in a series of the complete plays of Shakespeare. 
Some of these drawings are very similar to those Craig made for the 1928 produc- 
tion of Macbeth (see item 204). 


ER aE aE TN EES GSE NA a EEE LCC BST CNSR ET EI ota OTE 


220 Drawing. Frontispiece for Macbeth. A cesigned for the play. 1938. 14 x 1034”. Cal- 
composite arrangement of many scenes Craig ored crayons on brown paper. (I) 
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221 Drawing. Macbeth, Act V, Scene 7. This is her very guise, and upon my life fast 
(Macduff — “Behold where stands Th’ asleep.” ) 1938. 14 x 1034". White and black 
Usurpers cursed head.”) 1938. 14x 1034” chalk on brown paper. (I) 

Colored chalk on brown paper. (1) 


228 Drawing. Macbeth, Act V, Scene 1. 
222 Drawing. Macbeth, Act Il, Scene 1. (Lady Macbeth — “What will these hands 
(Macbeth — “Towards his ron steals like nere be cleanP’”) 1938. 14x 1034”. Colored 
a ghost —”) 1938. 14x 1034” red crayon crayons on brown paper. (I) 
on brown paper. (I) 


h, h? 227 Drawing. Macbeth, Act IU, Scene 5. 
223 Drawin g Macb A Wi 1938. (Hecate — “From the Pit of Acheron.”) 
1234 x 934”. Conti crayon and eed on grey 1938. 14 x 1034” 


. Colored crayons on brown 
paper. (TI) paper. (T) 


224 Drawing. Macbeth, Act Scene I. 
(Banquo Coton hast it seg ee Case 228 Drawing. Macbeth, Act I, Scene 5. (Lady 


dor, Glamis, all, as the weyard Women Macbeth — “Come you Spirits, that tend on 
promis’d.”) 1938, 14 x 1034”. Colored crayons mortal thoughts unsex me here, and fill me 
on brown paper. (1) from Crowne to the Toe, top-full of direst 

cruelty.”) 1938. 1234 x 1034”. Colored cray- 


and watercolor on b mt 
225 Drawing. Macbeth, Act V, Scene 1. ons and watercolor on brown paper. (1) 


(Gentlewoman — “Lo you, here she comes: 





Between 1938 and 1966 there were thirteen exhibits devoted solely to the work of 
Craig. Some of these were retrospective; some of them made available for sale a 
number of his designs and engravings. Between these same dates there were also 
eight group exhibitions in which Craig’s work was displayed. 


On October 23 1946 France's le Syndicat des metteurs en scène elected Craig a 
member. 


In May 1956, Queen Elizabeth of England conferred upon Craig the privilege of 
being a Companion of Honour. 


Index to the Story of My Days was published in England by Hulton and in New 
York by The Viking Press in 1957. Planned as the first of a series of autobiographi- 
cal volumes this, unfortunately, proved to be the only one. 


On his eighty-ninth birthday, Craig was made an honorary member of the United 
Scenic Artists in New York. 


In honor of Craig’s ninetieth birthday Discurio of London issued only 99 copies of 
seven of the fourteen talks he had presented on BBC between 1951 and 1957. 
There were also special exhibits marking the occasion in London, Paris, and New 
York. 


ie spent the last years of his life in Vence in the south of France cared for by 

evoted daughter, Nelly (Ellen Mary Gordon Craig). After suffering a fall in 
maid May of 1966, he died peacefully at 8 a. m. on July 29. So passed from the scene 
the titan of the theatre to whose memory this exhibit has been dedicated. 
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AS A SPECIAL addendum to the exhibit a selection of Craig’s work in graphics 
is presented, ranging from early drawings (1901) and wood engravings (1906) to 
comparatively recent “fun” drawings (1951?), satires on twentieth century paint- 
ing, which show the variety of Craig’s interests as well as his techniques and artistry. 





229 Drawing. Enter The Army. 1901. 10x 
814”. Pen and watercolor on light tan paper. 
(1) 


230 Drawing. Women Dancing With Bal- 
loons. c1902. 11x 8”. Pen and watercolor on 


tan paper. (I) 


231 Drawing. The Morrice Dancers (Inn). 
1903. 11 x 8”. Pen with grey and orange wash. 
(I) 


232 Drawing. Romeo and Juliet, Act 1, Scene 
5,“A Hall in Capulet’s House.” ¢1908. 8 x 9”. 
Grey watercolor on tan paper. Reproduced 
in On the Art of the Theatre, 1911. See item 
146. (I) 


233 Drawing. The Merchant of Venice. n d. 
74 x 1034" on of sketch). Pen and ink and 
wash. (IX) 


234 Drawing. View of Trafalgar Square. 
1912, 11x 1534”. Black crayon with yellow 
lights on pink paper. Inscribed on mount: “To 
Howard de Walden this view of Trafalgar 
Square — instead of words — February. 20. 
1913 — A date the English Theatre will re- 
member.” (I) 


235 Drawing. Chaltapine in Barber of Seville. 
1912, 10 x 8”. Paris. Pencil and wash on grey 


paper. (IT) 


236 Woodcut. Vignette. 1906. 7 x 434”. Ini- 
tialled “E. G. C. 1924. Only 75 copies printed 
—— copy no. 32.” (I) 


237 Woodcut. “How Doth The City Sit Sol- 
itary That Was Full of People. . . .” 1907. 
634x434". “Paul McPharlin.”  Initialled 
“E. G. C. 1934. Only 150 copies printed — 
copy no. 14.” (I) 


238 Woodcut. Much Ado (?). 1908. 934 x 7”. 
Initialled “E. G.C. 1925. Only 150 copies 
printed — copy no. 32.” (I) 


240 Woodcut. Electra. 1908. 16% x 10%”. 
Initialled “E. G. C. Only 30 copies printed — 
copy no. 2.” (I) 


241 Woodcut. Troy B . 1908. 734x 
ae Initialled “E. G. C. 1925. Copy no. 31.” 
I) 


242, Woodcut. Hunger. 1908. 1134 x 4” (size 
of figure). Initialled “E. G. C. Only 30 copies 
rinted — copy 4.” Inscribed “Mable & Hal- 
ane MacFali from EGC — 1923. souvenir 
of many years friendship.” (IX) 


243 Woodcut. Untitled. Ophelia. 1908. 1054 x 
534” (size of figure). (IX 


244 Woodcut. Envy. 1908. 634 x5”. Ini- 
tialled “E. G. C. 1923. State 2. Only 50 copies 
printed — copy no. 17.” (I) 


245 Woodcut. Liar. 1807. 434 x 314". Ini- 
tialled “E. G. C. Only 50 copies printed — 
copy no. 14.” (I) 


246 Woodcut. Old Gobbo. 1909. 1034 x 834”. 
Initialled “E. G. C. Only 30 copies printed — 
copy no. 7.” (I) 


247 Woodcut. Moses. 1909. 1334 x 734”. Ini- 
tialled “E. G. C. Only 26 copies printed — 
copy no. 6.” (II) 


248 Woodcut. Shylock. 1910. 1034 x 834". 
Initialled “E. G. C. Only 30 copies printed — 
copy no. 6.” (I) 


249 Woodcut. Untitled. A mask. 1910. 634 x 
434". Initialled “E.G.C. Only 50 copies 
printed — copy no. 22.” (I) 


250 Woodcut. Untitled. A mask. 1910. 67% x 
434". Initialled “E. G. C. 1924. Only 50 cop- 
ies printed — copy no. 10.” (I) 


251 Woodcut. Untitled. A mask, 1910. 67% x 
434”, Initialled “E. G. C. 1924. Only 50 copies 
printed — copy no. 10.” (1) 


252 Woodcut. Arlecchino’s Mask. 1911. 6% x 
434", Initialled “E.G.C. Only 50 copies 
printed —- copy no. 21.” (I) 


253 Woodcut. Black Girl. 1913. 1034 x 834”. 
Initialled “E.G.C, ‘To John Quinn.’ Only 
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29 were printed — then block re-cut — 9 
copies destroyed —- 5 lost — 16 remain. This 
copy is no. 5.”(I) 


254 Woodcut. Beauty. 1914. 1534 x 11”. Ini- 
tialled “E.G.C, State 3. Final. Only 30 copies 
printed — copy no. 7.” (T) 


255 Woodcut. The Beast. 1914. 1534 x 11”. 
Initialled “E. G. C. State 2. Final. Only 30 
copies printed — copy no. 5.” (I) 


256 Woodcut. King Lear, “The Heath.” 
1920. 934x7”. Initialled “E.G.C, 1923. 


State 5 — Only 150 copies printed — copy 
no, 11.” (I) 


257 Woodcut. Hamlet, “The Ghost.” 1925. 
1034 x 634”. Initialled “E. G. C. 1935. Only 
150 copies printed — copy no. 50.” See item 
155. (1) 


258 Woodcut. Untitled. A mask. 1924. 674 x 
434”. Initialled “E. G. C. 1925. Only 50 cop- 
ies printed — copy no. 36.” (I) 


259 Woodcut. Untitled. A mask. 454 x 674”. 
Initialled “E. G. C. Only 50 copies printed — 
copy no. 18.” (I) 


260 Drawing. Scylla. 1951? 1174x1134". 
Sh hg and wash on tan . Inscribed 
“EGC 1961 to AR Vence.” hui 


261 Drawing. Charybdis. 1951P 117% x 
1134”. Crayon and wash on tan paper. In- 
scribed “To A.R. EGC, 1961.” (I 


262 Drawing. Odysseus. 1951? 117% x 1134”. 
Crayon, ink, and wash on tan paper. With 
“, «2a bitter God to follow/ a beautiful God 
to behold.” In another location an arrow 
points to a sea-horse-like f and says 
Athene in disguise.” Inscribed “for EJ. 
1951.” (10) 


263 Drawing. Circe. 1951P 11% x11345". 
Crayon and wash on tan paper. Inscribed “for 
EJ. 1951.” (IL) 


264 Drawing. Portrait of Chopin. 1951? 
11% x 1134”. Crayon and wash on tan paper. 
Inscribed “by EGC. helas! 1961. to A. R. in 
Vence.” (IL) 


265 Drawing. The Cow Jumped Over the 
Moon. 1951? 11% x 1134”. Crayon and wash 
on tan paper. Inscribed “found by A. R in 
1956? signed in Vence in 1961 EGC” (IZ) 


268 Drawing. The title page of the sketch- 
book reads “Puppets. EGC.” 9% x 674”. The 
sketch is of an elderly, bearded, bald man. 
His shadow is cast to his right rear. A top 
hat is upside down on the floor to his right. 
Crayon and watercolor on off-white paper. 
In the lower left corner in Craig’s hand, 
am. A later note reads “Rubbish 1958.” 
(VII 


267 Etching. A Penny Etching. 1922. 144” in 
diameter. Inscribed: “Theodore Sizer from 
EGC 1924. Only 26 copies printed — copy 
no. 6.” (IX) 


268 Prospectus. A Masque. The Harvest 

Home. eee and arranged by Martin 

Shaw and Edward Gordon Craig. July 1902. 

ae Page 1 has a woodcut by Craig. 
Ti 





Item 242 (reduced) 


Peter Mark Roget: Travels and Letters 


By D. L. EMBLEN 
Santa Rosa Junior College 


RAVELIN THE Two Last Centuries of Three Generations, edited by 

S. R. Roget (accessioned, NYPL, November 10 1921), provides both 
a wealth of reminiscence of a surprisingly little-studied Victorian celebrity 
and a direct lead to the only extant collection of letters descriptive of the 
greatest adventure in the life of Peter Mark Roget. That adventure was not 
the publication of Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases (1852), first issued 
when Roget was in his seventy-second year; rather it was Roget's difficult and 
dangerous extrication of himself, then twenty-three, and two young students 
from the clutches of Napoleon’s agents in Geneva in 1803. 

First published in London by Unwin in 1921, Travel was reprinted in 
New York the next year by D. Appleton and comprises a 254-page, illustrated 
account of the continental travel of three generations of Rogets: that of the 
Rev Jean Roget (1751-1783), Peter Mark’s father; that of Peter Mark him- 
self (1779-1869); and that of his son, John Lewis Roget (1828-1908). If 
one includes the occasional travel observations of the editor, Peter Mark’s 
grandson, Samuel Romilly Roget (1875-1952), the book might better have 
been entitled Travel . . . of Four Generations. It is generously illustrated by 
family portraits and twenty-five additional plates, including views of Paris 
in 1802, Dover at low tide, facsimile of Peter Mark’s passport, and several 
sketches by J. L. Roget. The adventure mentioned above occupies two cen- 
tral chapters in the grandson’s book — Chapter IV: “1802: London to Geneva 
through Paris,” and Chapter V: “1803: The Escape from Imprisonment.” 
These chapters form the account of what began as the rather ordinary con- 
tinental tour of two teen-aged sons of a wealthy Manchester textile manu- 
facturer (Roget had been hired as their tutor), but developed into the com- 
plicated story of their internment and subsequent escape following Na- 
poleon’s breach of the Treaty of Amiens. 

The Travel story of the adventure is made up largely of extracts of letters, 
diaries, and notes by Peter Mark Roget, as collected by his son John Lewis, 
but since destroyed during a German fire raid on London during the last week 
of December, 1940.* An additional source — and certainly the only impor- 
tant one remaining — was a privately circulated collection of the letters of 
P. M. Roget, of the two boys (Burton and Nathaniel), and of their worried 


1 Ascertained by correspondence with the one surviving male Roget, Mr John Romilly Roget, 
whose letter to me is dated April 25 1966. 
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father, John Philips. This collection, cited by S. H. Roget on page 62 of the 
Travel volume, was edited by a nephew of the two Philips boys, Herbert 
Philips, and published in 1904 by the University of Manchester Press.? The 
Philips book remains an extremely scarce volume, not available in such major 
collections as those of the Library of Congress, the New York Public Library, 
the Yale University Library, the Harvard College Library, the University of 
Texas Library, the Henry E. Huntington Library. I know of only two copies 
of the book — one in the British Museum and one in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at Kansas City.” 

The significance of the little Philips volume as an adjunct to the Travel 
book can only be appreciated by one who has attempted to locate material 
on the long and useful life of Peter Mark Roget. This is not the place to 
detail my own efforts in this direction, but it is perfectly apparent that the 
few magazine writers who have attempted anything on the author of the 
Thesaurus were not even aware of the Travel book, let alone the Philips 
collection. This lack of awareness must be taken into account when one at- 
tempts to explain why there is no biography of Peter Mark Roget nor even 
a substantial article that is not essentially a mere paraphrase of the DNB’s 
paraphrase of an 1870 memoir published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. The fact is that, except for a few scattered letters in a few libraries 
— e.g., the British Museum and the Huntington Library —, there simply 
is no source other than the Travel and the Philips books. 

In addition to numerous letters to and from the Philips boys, many of 
which contain specific references to Peter Mark Roget, the Philips book 
includes ten complete letters from John Philips (the father) to Roget and 
ten complete letters from Roget to Philips. Herbert Philips also included 
in the volume several long extracts of an account of the Geneva affair “taken 
from the lips of Peter Mark Roget.” Philips made it clear that he had obtained 
the notes from Roget’s son (John Lewis Roget) during a series of meetings 
in November 1903; thus, it must have been the son who had taken down the 
account from the lips of P. M. Roget. Finally, the Philips book appends a 
letter to P. M. Roget from Lovell Edgeworth (brother of the novelist), who 
accompanied Roget and the Philips boys to Geneva, but who was unsuccess- 
ful in escaping the French and was interned for twelve years, most of that 
time in Verdun. 


2 [Herbert Philips] Continental Travel in 1802-08; the Story of an Escape (Manchester, The 
University Press 1904). 

2a Mr J. S. Davey of the National Central Library (London) informs me that, “We have made 
s P search in this country but regret to report that we have failed to trace another copy 
of this work.” 
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Besides the Geneva adventure — (Roget and the boys finally escaped, 
thanks to a discrete tip-off by Madame de Staël, by disguising themselves 
in peasant costumes, slipping across the border to Switzerland, and follow- 
ing a long, circuitous route through Germany to an embarkation point in 
Denmark) — the two works, taken as one, offer many observations that help 
explain not only Peter Mark Rogetť’s utilitarian way of going, but something 
of the whole Victorian ethos as well. The attitudes of Roget, the two boys, 
and their worried relatives — as seen in their many comments on the man- 
ners and morals of the French — might be of great use in pre-Victorian stud- 
ies. Finally, Roget’s otherwise unaccountable alienation from the social re- 
forms of the 1830s and ’40s (he was practically brought up by his uncle, Sir 
Samuel Romilly, the great reformer of the British penal code), is at least in part 
explained by his youthful exposure to the violence and chaos and political 
chicanery that followed the French Revolution. The following passage, one 
of the few outbursts Roget permitted himself, is suggestive; he wrote it a 
few days after he had escaped from the French officials in Geneva: 


I have at length escaped from their clutches! The Tygers [sic] of Africa 
are less to be dreaded, are less ferocious than these. Monsters vomited up 
from the deep are less terrible. Demons commissioned from Hell to exe- 
cute some in ek purpose and overrunning the earth, spreading where- 
soever they go the calamities of plague, pestilence and famine, are milder 
and more to be trusted than they. The land is blasted which they tread 
upon. The air which blows from their accursed country is loaded with in- 
fection. All is blighted and corrupted by their envenomed touch. Dissimu- 
lation and corruption are in the van, perfidy and treachery pave the way 
and ruin and horror are in the rear. Their track is marked by devastation 
and destruction. Death pursues their footsteps and swallows up what they 
leave.® 


Compare that outburst with the more typical passage (characteristically 
written in the third person) below, an excerpt from the final pages of Roget's 
own account of the conclusion of the adventure: 


... At length they embarked for England in the Diana packet (Capt. 
Stewart). But the dangers of the sea had yet to come. For six or eight days 
they were tossed on the North Sea. When at length the little vessel was 
making good way for Harwich, a suspicious-looking sail made its appear- 
ance in the offing. Growing larger, it took the shape of a frigate, which 
showed no colours, but brought the Diana to by firing a gun. The passen- 
gers on board the packet watched, with no small anxiety, the lowering of 
a boat: for the purpose of boarding her, and it may be believed that to 


8 S. R. Roget (ed) Travel in the Two Last Centuries of Three Generations (New York, D. Apple- 
ton and Company 1922) 121. 
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none than to our three fugitives was the sound more welcome of the 
voice of the Lieutenant in command of the boarding party; for, as he 
approached near enough for them to hear him, he shouted to his crew 
with a round and unmistakably British oath. The frigate was H. M. S. 
Unicorn (Capt. Hardiman). Friendly greetings followed and an invita- 
tion to dinner was virtuously declined by Capt. Stewart on the ground 
that he had five mails on board. These, together with our three travellers, 
were safely delivered at Harwich on the following day, Nov. 22. There 
they lodged at an inn whose landlord bore the singularly appropriate name 
of Mr. John Bull.‘ 


While it would seem clear that the Philips book provided the backbone 
for S. R. Roget’s account of the Geneva episode in Travel, it is the latter work 
that demands attention. Not only is it a more unified presentation of the 
Geneva affair — thanks to S. R. Roget’s editorial cutting and piecing of the 
original materials —, but it enjoys the great virtue of being much more 
accessible than the Philips volumes. S. R. Roget's Travel is, in fact, the only 
readily available collection in the United States of materials pertaining to 
the personal life of Peter Mark Roget. 


4 Philips 133-134. 
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ART WORK BY NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL CHILDREN Room 78 
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A wide variety of books and periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, and English on 
view in the Jewish Division. Through the autumn. 

THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL LOBBY AND LANDING Cases 
An exhibition of illuminated manuscripts, illustrated books, and bindings from the 
Spencer Collection. The works on display present a history of the fine arts of book- 
making and illustration from the fourteenth century to the present, Through January 
1968. 

OLD DECORATIVE MAPS OF THE WORLD IN TWO HEMISPHERES 


SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 
A display of the work of the great cartographers of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. Through January 1968, 


* A catalogue of the exhibit is avaflable from the Sales Shops at $1.25. 
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EXHIBITIONS, continued 


The Central Building, continued 

SHOTA RUSTAVELI SECOND FLOOR CENTRAL CORRIDOR 
The Georgian poet’s life and works are described in this exhibition. Through the 
autumn. 

PRINTS FROM SUITES AND PORTFOLIOS Tarp FLOOR PRINT GALLERY 


A selection of prints from series and from artists’ portfolios, including works by Picasso, 
Dürer, and Piranesi. Through February 1968. 


LETTERS TO AN EDITOR: GEORGIAN POETRY, 1912-1922 Room 318 
A Berg Collection exhibit * of letters, manuscripts, and books from the papers of Sir 
Edward Howard Marsh, the editor of the Geo anthologies. The letters were 
selected from the nearly five thousand written Marsh by the many poets in his antholo- 
gies and by his famous mentors. Through November 15. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATORS Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. Through October. 
TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fisr Firoorn Cornsmor Norra 


A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES ee STAMPS Main Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1928. Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Finst FLoor Consamonr 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN Tamo Froon Corripor 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tampn Fioor Cosrmor 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tamb FLoon Common NORTH 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 
Paintings in ink and gouache of geometric and figurative patterns by the Drusian artist Ovadia 
Al-Kara, on the First Floor. Through October. A group showing of woodcuts, etchings, and 
collographs by Miriam Rettich, Aleen M. Heltness, and Alice J. Rosenfeld, in the Art Library. 
Through October. 
COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 
“The Collectors Showcase of ‘Twentieth-Century Creators.” An exhibition of abstracts and water- 
colors and black expressionist paintings, drawings, and sculptures by a group of contemporary 
artists. October 2 to November 3. 
HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
An exhibition of oil paintings by the New York City artist Gloria Wong Louie. Through October. 
SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


A display illustrating the career of the Shakespearean actor Ira Aldridge, including original 
handbills and photographs of productions in which he appeared. Through the autumn. 


* A catalogue of the exhfbit is available from the Sales Shop, Main Lobby, at $1.00. 
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Front Matter i 


Landmark Branch to Open 


The transformation into a branch library 
of Greenwich Village’s Jefferson Market 
Courthouse has now been completed 
(see our May 1965 “Front Matter” for 
an illustrated description of the proj- 
ect). On November 27, the new Jefter- 
son Market Regional Branch will open 
for public service at 425 Avenue of the 
Americas. Readers are cordially invited 
to visit this handsome restoration of a 
well-loved New York landmark. The 
new regional branch is a replacement 
for the neighboring Jackson Square 
Branch, which closed permanently at 
the end of October. 


Doris Humphrey Letters 


More than four thousand letters both to 
and from Doris Humphrey, the noted 
American dancer and choreographer, 
have been added to the Dance Collec- 
tion. They are the gift of Charles Wood- 
ford, the dancer’s son. The letters date 
from Miss Humphrey’s childhood to 
1958, the year of her death, and many 
of them deal with the creation of her 
most significant works, from first ideas 
to finished performance. In addition to 
offering impressions on dance and 
dancers, they are concerned with Miss 
Humphrey's personal world — with 
touring, with the difficulties of finances, 
and with the general question of a 
woman’s place in the dance world. 

Other Dance Collection source mate- 
rials on the art of Doris Humphrey in- 
clude the Humphrey-Weidman Collec- 
tion of photographs, clippings, pro- 
grams, and set designs; dance notations 
and films of Humphrey’s work; and 
additional photographic and manuscript 
materials presented by Mr Woodford 
on an earlier occasion. 


Arents Supplement Resumes 


The Supplement to the Arents Tobacco 
Collection catalogue, Tobacco; A Cata- 
logue of Books, Manuscripts, Engrav- 
ings Acquired since 1942, resumes pub- 
lication this month with Part VII, 
which covers the years 1673 to 1687. 
The new part (price $5) is available 
only to subscribers owning the original, 
5-volume Arents catalogue, Tobacco; 
Its History, copies of which may still be 
ordered from our Sales Shop at a net 
price of $225; Parts I to VII are also 
available at $5 each to subscribers. The 
series was interrupted at the retirement 
of Dr Sarah A. Dickson, shortly after 
the publication of Part VII in 1962. 
With the appointment of Perry Hugh 
O’Neil as Curator in September 1966, it 
was decided to continue the catalogue 
as originally planned. 

Part VII, as the previous parts, is an 
example of the finest in bookmaking, 
the composition and printing of the text 
having been done at the Library's Print- 
ing Office, the plates by Meriden Grav- 
ure Company, and the binding by Rus- 
sell-Rutter Company. As the new part 
proceeds into the Colonial period, many 
rare works are brought to the attention 
of scholars, works related in some way 
to tobacco but covering a wide range of 
subjects. We can only note a few: 
Wolfgang Helmhard von Hohberg and 
Johann Gerhard’s Lust und Artzeney- 
Garten (Regensburg 1675) with its 
botanical and emblematical copperplate 
illustrations and musical notations for 
the psalms; the extremely rare early his- 
tory of China, Fra Fernandez Navar- 
retes Tratados Historicos (Madrid 
1676); and a manuscript report by Tim- 
othy Biggs to the Earl of Craven con- 
cerning the rebellion in North Carolina 
of early December 1677. 
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Stephen Crane: Some New Sketches 


Edited by R. W. STALLMAN 
University of Connecticut 


In these three new Crane sketches of the City of Mexico Crane is bitingly 
critical of American capitalists, and that probably would have prevented the 
Bacheller and Johnson Syndicate from publishing them.* Irving Addison 
Bacheller, who sent the twenty-three year old youth into the West, to New 
Orleans, Galveston, and Mexico, published half a dozen Mexican sketches 
in the Philadelphia Press in 1895, “One Dash — Horses!” there in early 
January 1896, and in his Lanthorn Book (1898) Crane’s Mexican tale about 
a race between two bartenders entitled “The Wise Men.” H. G. Wells said 
in 1900 that he couldn't imagine how that tale of Mexico City “could possi- 
bly have been better told.” The same might be said of these sketches of 
Mexico City. 


* Here printed for the first time, the ae ag aa of the sketches are now in the Crane 
Collection m the Columbia University Libraries three are written on lined sheets and si 
but untitled. They are additions to the Crane canon. Since the space for their dateline has 
left blank, it is possible that Crane never sent them to the Bacheller Syndicate; nor is it like 
that these manuscripts would have survived had they been submitted to a newspaper. Cranes 
spelling and punctuation are reproduced exactly in the present text. Matter firmly deleted by 
Crane is omitted, as he clearly intended it to be, when it is extremely trivial or fragmentary. 
Deletions that seem to show the process of composition are indicated in footnotes. These sketches 
are here published with the kind permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

With these new Crane sketches the Bulletin of The New York Public Library concludes the 
series begun by R. W. Stallman in Vol tx (Sept and Oct 1956) and Lx (Jan 1957): “Stephen 
Crane: Some New Stories;” and continued in Lxvm (Oct 1963): “Stephen Crane es Dramatist.” 
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STEPHEN CRANE: SOME NEW SKETCHES BSS 


THREE MEXICAN SKETCHES 


I 


City of Mexico. The main streets of this city do not preserve the uniform 
k that marks the daily life of the important thoroughfares in northern cities. 
Their life begins at an early hour and lasts until almost noon. Then there is a 
period of repose. Few people appear upon the side-walks and barely a carriage 
obstructs the assault of the glaring yellow sun-light upon the pave of the street. 
At about 3.30, however, there is an awakening. Carriages come from all directions. 
The walks are suddenly thick with people and from that time until 9.00 the streets 
are a-whirl with shining carriages, sombrero-ed coachmen, proud‘ horses. A 
mighty gathering of young men crowd the curbs and peer at the occupants of the 
passing vehicles. The blue quivering light of the modern electric lamp illuminates 
the fine old decorations of the buildings and, above all, rings the clatter of innu- 
merable hoofs upon the concrete of the narrow streets. 

Or perhaps instead of the period of glaring sun-light there comes a swift and 
sudden rain? with the premonitory winds, the atmospheric coolness, the low- 
hanging deep-blue clouds, the rumbling ë thunder of a spring shower in the north. 
Then as soon as the rain ceases, the carriages, like some kind of congregating 
bugs, come y again. In the parks, the vivid green of the foliage turns dark from 
the shadows of the night. 

The term “rainy season” in the City of Mexico merely means that at a certain 
time every afternoon you can count upon a shower that will last for an hour or 
more. It is as regular almost as day and night and you have only to make your 
arrangements according to it. During the winter, the weather is immovably calm.‘ 
Fach day is the counterpart of the day that precedes it. You could make picnic 
plans weeks in advance and be sure of your weather. It is precisely like late spring 
as we of the north know it. 

This gives the belles of the city no opportunity to exploit those enormous 
capes which makes every woman look like a full-rigged ship going before the 
wind. They would be smothered. But still they can wear Easter bonnets all the 
time. In fact, one is always able to see upon the streets those fresh and charming 
toilettes which we® associate with the new blossoming of womanhood in the 
spring. 

The Mexican women are beautiful frequently but there seems to be that 
quality lacking which makes the bright quick eyes of some girls so adorable to the 
contemplative sex. It has something to do with the mind, no doubt. Their black 
eyes are as beautiful as gems. The trouble with the gem however is that it cannot 
regard you with sudden intelligence, comprehension, sympathy. They have soft 
rounded cheeks which they powder without much skill, leaving it often in streaks. 
They take life easily, dreamily. They remind one of kittens asleep in the sunshine. 


1 Before proud Crane started to write clattering, then deleted it. 
2 His first word was shower. 

8 In the manuscript rumbling is cancelled, then written in again. 

4 for the most part. deleted. 

5 always deleted. 
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The stranger to the city is at once interested in the architecture of the build- 
ings. They are not ruins but they have somehow the dignity of ruins. There is 
probably no structure in the city of the character that a man of the north would 
erect. Viewing them as a mass, they are two-storied and plain with heavily barred 
windows from which the senorita can gaze down at the street. In the principal 
part of the town, however, there are innumerable fine old houses with large 
shaded 7 courts and simple stern decorations that must be echoes of the talent of 
the Aztecs. There is nothing of the modern in them. They are never incoherent, 
never over-done. The ornamentation is always a part of the structure. It grows 
there. It has not been plastered on from a distance. Galleries wind about the sides 
of the silent and shadowed patios. 

Commerce has however waged a long war upon these structures and a vast 
number of them have succumbed. Signs are plastered on their exteriors and the 
old courts are given over to the gentle hum of Mexican business. It is not unusual 
for the offices of a commission merchant or of a dealer of any kind to be located 
in a building that was once the palace of some Mexican notable and the massive 
doors, the broad stair-way, the wide galleries, have become in this strange evolu- 
tion as familiar to messenger boys and porters as they were once perhaps to 
generals and statesmen. The old palace of the Emperor Iturbide is now a hotel 
over-run with American tourists. The Mexican National Railroad has its general 
offices in a building that was the pa-ace of a bygone governor of the city and the 
American Club has ® the finest of club-houses because it gained control of a hand- 
some old palace. 

There is a certain American aspect to the main business part of the town. Men 
with undeniable New England faces confront one constantly. The business signs 
are often American and there is a little group of cafes where everything from the 
aprons of the waiters to the liquids dispensed are American. One hears in this neigh- 
borhood more English than Spanish. Even the native business purpose changes 
under this influence and they bid for the American coin. “American Barber-shop,” 
“The American Tailor,” “American Restaurant” are signs which flatter the tourist’s 
eye. There is nothing so universal as the reputation of Americans for ability to 
spend money. There can be no doubt that the Zulus upon the approach of an 
American citizen begin to lay all manner of traps. 

Nevertheless there is a sort of a final adjustment. There is an American who 
runs a merry-go-round in one of tae parks here. It is the usual device with a 
catarrhal orchestrion and a whirl of wooden goats, and ponies and giraffes. But 
his machine is surrounded at all times by fascinated natives and he makes money 
by the basketful. The circus too which is really a more creditable organization 
than any we see in the states, is crowded nightly. It is a small circus. It does not 
attempt to have simultaneous performances in fifty-nine rings but everything is 
first-class and the American circus people attain reputations among the populace ° 
second only to the most adored of the bull-fighters. 


8 His first thought was build, 

T He wrote shadows, cancelled it, and wrote shaded courts. 
8 one of cancelled. 

® His first word was people, 
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The bull-fighters, by the way, are a most impressive 1° type to be seen upon 
the streets. There is a certain uniformity about their apparel. They wear flat- 
topped glazed hats like the seamen of years ago and little short jackets. They are 
always clean-shaven and the set of the lips, wherein lies the revelation of char- 
acter, can easily be studied. They move confidently, proudly, with a magnificent 
self-possession. People turn to stare after them. There is in their faces something 
cold, sinister, merciless. There is history there too, a history of fiery action, of peril, 
of escape. Yet you 1 would know, you “* would know without being told that you 
are gazing at an executioner, a kind of moral assassin. 

The faces of the priests are perhaps still more portentious, for the counte- 
nances of the bull-fighters are obvious but those of the priests are inscrutable. 


II 


City of Mexico. The Viga Canal leads out to the floating gardens. The 
canal is really a canal but the floating gardens are not floating gardens at all. We 
took a cab and rattled our bones loose over the stones of streets where innumera- 
ble natives in serape and sombrero thronged about pulque-shops that were also 
innumerable. Brown porters in cotton shirts and trousers trotted out of the way 
of the cab, moving huge burdens with rare ease. The women seated upon the curb 
with their babes, glanced up at the rumble of wheels. There were dashes of red 
and purple from the clothes of the people against the white and yellow back- 
ground of the low adobe buildings. Into the clear cool afternoon air arose the 
squawling cries of the vendors of melons, saints, flowers. 

At the canal, there was a sudden fierce assault of boatmen that was like a 
charge of desperate infantry. Behind them their boats crowded each other at the 
wharf and the canal lay placid to where upon the further shore, long lazy blades 13 
of grass bended to the water like swooning things. At the pulque shop, the cab- 
man paused for a drink before his return drive. 

The boatmen beseeched, prayed, appealed. There could have been no more 
clamor around the feet of the ancient brown gods of Mexico.* They almost shed 
tears; they wriggled in an ecstasy of commercial expectation. They smote their 
bare breasts and each swore himself to be the incomparable boatman of the Viga. 
Above their howls arose the tinkle of a street-car bell as the driver lashed his mules 
toward the city. 

The fortunate boatman fairly trembled in his anxiety to get his craft out into 
the canal before his freight could change their minds. He pushed frantically with 
his pole and the boat, built precisely like what we call a scow, moved slowly away. 

Great trees lined the shore. The little soiled street-cars passed and passed. Far 
along the shimmering waters, on which details of the foilage were traced, could be 
seen countless boatmen, erect in the sterns of their crafts, bending and swaying 


10 perhaps the most interesting was his first phrase. 

11, 118 Crane wrote one, then changed his mind. 

12 His first thought was simply grass. 

18 The cancelled beginning of this paragraph is as follows: The boatmen beseech, pray, appeal. 


It is enough to confuse an expert linguist and. In the first two paragraphs of this sketch there are 
three instances of verbs being revised from present tense to past. 
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rhythmically, prodding the bottom with long poles. Out from behind the corner 
of a garden-wall suddenly appeared Popocatapetl, towering toward the sky, a great 
cone of creamy hue in the glamor of the sunshine. Then later came Iztaccihuatl, 
the white woman, of curious shape, more camel than woman, it’s peak confused 
with clouds. A plain of fervent green stretched toward them. On the other side of 
the canal, in the shade of.a great tree, a mounted gendarme sat immovable and 
contemplative." 

A little canoe +5 made from the trunk of a single tree and narrower than a 
coffin, approached and the Indian girl in the bow advocated the purchase of 
tomales while in the stern a tall youth in scant clothing poled away keeping pace 
with the larger craft. 

Frequently there were races. Reposing under the wooden canopies of the 
boats, people cried to their boatmen. “Hurry up! If you beat that boat ahead, I 
will give you another real.” The laconic 18 Spanish sentences, fortified usually with 
swift gestures, could always be heard. And under the impetus of these offers, the 
boatmen struggled hardily, their sandaled feet pattering as they ran along the sides 
of the boats. 

There were often harmless collisions, These boatmen, apparently made blind 
by the prospective increase in reward, poled sometimes like mad and crashed into 
boats ahead. Then arose the fervor of Mexican oaths. 

Withal, however, they were very skilful, managing their old wooden boxes 
better than anybody could ever expect of them. And indeed some of them were 
clever enough to affect the most heroic exertions and gain more pay when in 
reality they were not injuring their health at all. 

At the little village of Santa Anita, everybody disembarked.1’ There was a 
great babbling crowd in front of the pulque shops. Vivid serapes lighted the 
affect 18 made by the modest and very economical cotton clothes of the most of the 
people. In the midst of this uproar, three more mounted gendarmes sat silently, 
their sabres dangling in their scabbards, their horses poising their ears intently at 
the throng. 

Indian girls with bare brown arms held up flowers for sale, flowers of flaming 
colors made into wreaths and bouquets. Caballeros, out for a celebration, a 
carouse, strutted along with these passionate burning flowers of the southland serv- 
ing as bands to their sombreros. Under the thatched roofs of the pulque shops, 
more Indian girls served customers with the peculiar beverage and stood by and 
bantered with them in the universal style. In the narrow street leading away from 
the canal, the crowd moved hilariously while crouched at the sides of it, a multi- 
tude of beggars, decrepit vendors of all kinds, raised unheeded cries. In the midst 


14 The sentence ended upon his horse. Crane cancelled this, leaving the sentence without a 
period. 

18 He wrote wooden boa and cancelled it. Clearly he was going to write wooden boat but then 
preferred canoe. Several of Crane’s cancelled first thoughts are incomplete by one final letter. 
16 His first adjective was swift. 

17 The cancelled beginning of this paragraph, Behind the blue formidable hills of the west there 


was G faint show, is obviously a first attempt at the sentence that now comes three paragraphs 
later. 


18 Crane originally wrote scene and followed it with a period. 
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of the swarming pulque shops, resorts, and gardens, stood a little white church, 
stern, unapproving, representing the other fundamental aspiration of humanity, a 
reproach and a warning. The frightened laughter of a girl in a swing could be 
heard as her lover swung her high, so that she appeared for a moment in her 
fluttering blue gown and tossing locks, over a fence }* of tall cactus plants. 

A policeman remonstrated with a tottering caballero who wished to kiss a 
waitress in a pulque shop. A boatman, wailing bitterly, shambled after some 
riotous youths who had forgotten to pay him. Four men seated around a table 
were roaring with laughter at the tale of a fifth man. Three old Indian women 
with bare shoulders and wondrously wrinkled faces squatted on the earthern floor 
of a saloon and watched the crowd.” Little beggars beseeched everybody. “Niña! 
Niñal 21 Deme un centavo!” 

Above the dark formidable hills of the west there was a long flare of crimson, 
purple, orange, tremendous colors that, in the changes of the sunset, manoevred 
in the sky like armies. Suddenly the little church aroused and it’s bell clanged 
persistently, harshly and with an incredible rapidity. People were beginning to 
saunter back toward the canal. 

We procured two native musicians, a violinist and a guitarist and took them 
with us in our boat. The shadows of the trees in the water grew ™ more porten- 
tious. Far to the southeast the two* peaks were faint ghostly figures in the 
heavens.** They resembled forms of silver mist in the deep blue of that sky. The 
boatman lit the candle of a little square lantern and set it in the bottom of the boat. 
The * musicians made some preliminary chords and conversed about being in 
tune. 

Tall trees of some poplar variety that always resemble hearse plumes dotted 
the plain to the westward and as the uproar of colors there faded to a subtle rose, 
their black solemn outlines intervened like bars across this pink and pallor. A 
wind, cool and fragrant, reminiscent of 2° flowers and grass and lakes came from 
those mystic shadows — places whence the two silver peaks had vanished. The 
boatman held his pole under his arm while he swiftly composed a cigarette. 

The musicians played slumberously. We did not wish to hear any too well. It 
was better to lie and watch the large stars come out and let the music be merely 
a tale of the past, a recital from the possessions of one’s own memory, an invoking 
of other songs, other nights, For, after all, the important part 9” of these dreamful 
times *8 to the wanderer is that they cry to him with emotional and tender voices 
of his past. The yellow glitter of the lantern at the boatman’s feet made his shadow 


18 His first word was wall. 

20 He first wrote ground. 

21 Crane, curiously, wrote Mifial Miñal, then wrote an N over the M. 
42 He wrote began to then preferred the simple preterit. 

23 volcano cancelled. 

24 His first word was sky. 

25 two cancelled. 

26 His first phrase was as delicious as. 

27 His first thought was the word emotion. 

28 He originally wrote nights. 
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to be a black awful thing that hung angrily over us. There was a sudden shrill yell 
from the darkness. There had almost been a collision. In the blue velvet of the 
sky, the stars had gathered in thousands. 


III 


City of Mexico. Above all things, the stranger finds the occupations of 
foreign peoples to be trivial and inconsequent. The average mind utterly fails to 
comprehend the new point of view and that such and such a man should be satis- 
fied to carry bundles or mayhap sit and ponder in the sun all his life in this far- 
away country seems an abnormally stupid thing. The visitor feels scorn. He swells 
with a knowledge of his geographical experience. “How futile are the lives of these 
people,” he remarks, “and what incredible ignorance that they should not be aware 
of their futility.” This is the arrogance of the man who has not yet solved himself 
and discovered his own actual futility. 

Yet, indeed, it requires wisdom to see a brown woman in one garment 
crouched listlessly in the door of a low adobe hut while a naked brown baby 
sprawls on his stomach in the dust of the roadway * — it requires wisdom to see 
this thing and to see it a million times and yet to say: “Yes, this is important to the 
scheme of nature. This is part of her economy. It would not be well if it had never 
been.” 

It perhaps might be said — if any one dared — that the most worthless litera- 
ture of the world has been that which has been written ®° by the men of one nation 
concerning the men of another. 

It seems that a man must not devote himself for a time to attempts at psycho- 
logical perception. He can be sure of two things, form and color. Let him then see 
all he can but let him not sit in literary judgment on this or that manner of the 
people. Instinctively he will feel that there are similarities but he will encounter 
many little gestures, tones, tranquilities, rages, for which his blood, adjusted to 
another temperature, can possess no interpreting power. The è! strangers will be 
indifferent where he expected passion; they will be passionate where he expected 
calm. These subtle variations will find him with contempt. 

At first it seemed to me the most extraordinary thing that the lower classes of 
Indians in this country should insist upon existence at all. Their squalor, their 
ignorance seemed so absolute that 8? death — no matter what it has in store — 
would appear as freedom, joy. 

The people of the slums of our own cities fill a man with awe. That vast army 
with it’s countless faces immovably cynical, that vast army that silently confronts 
eternal defeat,83 it makes one afraid.2+ One listens for the first thunder of the 
rebellion, the #5 moment when this silence shall be broken by a roar of war. Mean- 


39 yet cancelled. 

80 hurriedly cancelled. 

81 Crane first began They. 
83 their cancelled. 

88 Crane first continued that. 
84 Crane first wrote feel awe. 
35 terrible cancelled. 
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while one fears this class, their numbers, their wickedness, their might — even 
their laughter. There is a vast national respect for them. They have it in their power 
to become terrible. And their silence suggests everything. 

They ®* are becoming more and more capable of defining their condition and 
this increase of knowledge evinces itself in the deepening of those 87 savage and 
scornful lines which extend from near the nostrils to the corners of the mouth. It 
is very distressing to observe this growing appreciation of the situation. 

I am venturing to say?! that this appreciation does not exist in the lower 
classes of Mexico. No, I am merely going to say that I cannot perceive any evi- 
dence of it. I take this last position in order to preserve certain handsome theories 
which I advanced in the fore part of the article. 

It is so human to be envious that of course even these Indians have envied 
everything from the stars of the sky to the birds, but you cannot ascertain that 
they feel at all the modern desperate rage at the accident of birth. Of course the 
Indian can imagine himself a king but he does not apparently feel that there is an 
injustice in the fact that he was not born a king any more than there is in his not 
being born a giraffe, 

As far as I can perceive him, he is singularly meek and submissive. He has not 
enough information to be unhappy over his state. Nobody seeks to provide him 
with it. He is born, he works, he worships, he dies, all on less money than would 
buy a thoroughbred Newfoundland dog and who dares to enlighten him? Who 
dares cry out to him that there are lane plums, plums in the world which 
belong *° to him? For my part, I think the apostle would take a formidable respon- 
sibility. I would remember that there really was no comfort in the plums after all 
as far as I had seen them and I would esteem no orations concerning the glitter 
of plums. 

A man is at liberty to be virtuous in almost any position of life. The virtue of 
the rich is not so superior to the virtue of the poor that we can say that the rich 
have a great advantage. These Indians are by far the most poverty-stricken class 
with which I have met but they are not morally the lowest by any means. Indeed, 
as far as the mere form of religion goes, they are one of the highest. They are 
exceedingly devout, worshipping with a blind faith that counts a great deal 
among the theorists. 

But according to my view this is not the 44 measure of them. I measure their 
morality by what evidences of peace and contentment I can detect * in the aver- 
age countenance. 

If a man is not given a fair opportunity to be virtuous, if his environment 
chokes his moral aspirations, I say that he has got the one important cause of com- 
plaint and rebellion against society. Of course it is always possible to be a martyr 
but then we do not wish to be martyrs. Martyrdom offers no inducements to the 


86 Sentence first began He. 

87 Originally that. 

88 First opening was I am going to observe. 
89 in part cancelled. 

40 and faithful, cancelled. 

41 way cancelled. 

42 Originally see. 
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average mind. We prefer to be treated with justice and then martyrdom is not 
required. I never could od Sta those grey old gentlemen of history. Why did 
not they run? I8 would have run like mad and still respected myself and my 
religion. 

s have said then that a man has the right to rebel if he is not given a fair 
opportunity to be virtuous. Inversely then, if he possesses this fair opportunity, 
he cannot rebel, he has no complaint. I am of the opinion that poverty of itself is 
no cause. It is something above and deyond. For example, there is Collis P. Hunt- 
ington and William D. Rockafeller — as virtuous as these gentlemen are, I would 
not say that their virtue is any ways superior to mine for instance. Their oppor- 
tunities are no greater. They can give more, deny themselves more in quantity 
but not relatively. We can each give all that we possess and there I am at once 
their equal. 

I do not think however that they would be capable of sacrifices that would be 
possible to me. So then I envy them nothing. Far from having a grievance against 
them, J feel that they will confront an ultimate crisis that I, through my oppor- 
tunities, may altogether avoid. There is in fact no advantage of importance which 
I can perceive them possessing over me. 

It is for these reasons that I refuse to commit judgment upon these lower 
classes of Mexico. I even refuse to pity them. It is true that at night many of them 
sleep in heaps in doorways, and spend their days squatting upon the pavements. 
It is true that their clotheing is scant and thin. All manner of things of this kind 
is true but yet their faces have almost always a certain smoothness, a certain lack 
of pain, a serene faith. I can feel the superiority of their contentment. 


48 myself cancelled. 





“A. Sea Song as Sung by Miss C. Cushman.” 
Lithograph, c1836-37, Theatre Collection 


“The Bright Particular Star” 
Charlotte Cushman in Albany 


By NELLE SMITHER 
Douglass College, Rutgers University 


HE FIERY DESTRUCTION of the Bowery Theatre in September 

1836, long regarded as a great misfortune in the life of Charlotte Cush- 
man, was actually a blessing in disguise for the young novice who, just ten 
days before, had made a triumphant New York debut on its stage. By this 
means she was released from her contract with a theatre reputed to be “the 
most miserable school for actors in the country”; * moreover, she was spared 
the consequences of an inevitable rivalry with the company’s other contender 
for female leads. Ann Duff Waring, scarcely a year older but much more 
experienced, had already established herself in the tragic roles to which 
Charlotte aspired. She would not have hesitated to undermine the position 
— and the confidence — of one not yet familiar with the ways of her highly 
competitive profession. There is little doubt that Charlotte’s genius and her 
determination to achieve eminence would have overcome this opposition, 
but three years at the Bowery at this formative period in her development 
might well have affected her histrionic style and delayed the progress of her 
career.’ 

An offer for the remaining weeks of the fall season at the Albany Theatre 
came almost immediately from William Dinneford and William Blake, co- 
managers and lessees of the city’s only playhouse.* “Being entirely out of a 
situation” and “having such weighty reasons as a dependent family,” * she 
snatched eagerly at this first offer, thus losing, to her extreme regret, an op- 


1 William Porter, editor of the Spirit of the Times, expressed the view of a majority of the New 
York critics when he made this comment on the Bowery in the issue of Apr 27 1839. 


2 According to Porter (above): “The ‘Bowery rant’ is as well understood as any term in art, 
so characteristic is it of a whole class of actors. We have known individuals of great cleverness 
half ruined in the profession by the fault. Years are necessary to get rid of it when once acquired.” 
In Joseph N. Ireland’s opinion, Ann Duff Waring was hurt by her association with the theatre. 
He writes: “An unlucky engagement in early life (leading the female department at the Bowery 
Theatre before she was sighteen} confirmed her in a style of acting that she has never entirely 
shaken off, and that, not withstanding her transcendent ability, has marred some of her most 
admirable performances.” Records of the New York Stage from 1750 to 1860 (New York 1866) 
1 618, 


8 Dinneford was manager of the Franklin in New York and Blake actor-manager of the Albany 
Theatre. From time to time the most popular members of the Franklin company came to Albany 
as stars. 


4 Letter from Charlotte Cushman to E. Burke Fisher, Oct 8 1836, in the Harvard Theatre 
Collection. 
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portunity to play at the Walnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia. Hopefully 
she suggested to Manager Francis Wemyss the possibility of a few nights at 
the conclusion of the Albany engagement on November 9.° 

The move to Albany had advantages, however, which may not have oc- 
curred to Charlotte when she signed the contract with Dinneford and Blake. 
Their house was much smaller than those in which she had previously played, 
its stage only fifty-two feet wide and fifty-eight feet deep; * here she would 
not have to force her voice, in either dramatic or musical roles, and could 
cultivate the natural delivery which had pleased the critics on her New York 
debut.” In the company, which included only five or six women, Mrs Blake, 
formerly Caroline Placide, played the principal roles except when relieved 
by an occasional visiting actress. Because her specialty was comedy,® she 
would regard the young recruit not as a competitor but as a welcome addition 
to the troupe’s female contingent. From the start Charlotte was given major 
parts which in a large metropolitan house would have fallen to more expe- 
rienced stock actresses and visiting stars. At the little theatre on Pearl Street 
there was ample opportunity for the newcomer to practice her art and de- 
velop the versatility which distinguished her early years on the stage. 

On October 11 Charlotte made her Albany debut, as Lady Macbeth of 
course, opposite Junius Brutus Booth, the season’s brightest star and the most 
celebrated actor with whom she had yet appeared. Subsequent roles selected 
for the first week were those which had also won her plaudits in New Orleans 
and New York: Helen Macgregor (Rob Roy), Alicia (Jane Shore), Rachel 
Heywood (The Rent Day), and Bianca (Fazio). W. Harrison, “of the Park 
and Bowery Theatres,” was her support in all except Fazio, Manager Blake 
himself taking that title part. The excellence of the Bianca won an enthu- 
siastic response from the critic on the Albany Evening Journal (October 18), 
who declared that she “displayed powers and genius of a high order,” noting: 


Miss Cushman made her debut only a few weeks since,® but has already 
developed talents which must ripen into eminence. She has a rich voice 
and a fine person. Her readings and conceptions are good — her manner 


5 The letter to Fisher. 

8 The Albany Theatre was sixty feet wide by one hundred and sixteen feet deep; the Bowery 
hee lets b two hundred, its stage eighty-four feet deep; the St Charles one hundred and 
thirty by one hundred and ninety, its stage ninety by ninety-five. 

T See Evening Star, Sept 13 1836. 

Ss ee ee ene 
Herald (June 30): “As a general actress we do not know her superior; in tragedy, comedy, o 

or farce she is at e. She has a sweet voice and her simple unaffected style of ballad 
singing is truly delightful, but comedy is her true forte.” 

® The reference is to the New York debut on Sept 12 1836. 
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graceful and her acting spirited. Miss Cushman . . . unless we entirely 
over-estimate her merits, is destined to pass with reputation, thro’ the 
highest walks of the drama. 


News of this favorable reception was relayed to New Yorkers in the Spirit of 
the Times of October 22: “Miss Cushman, ‘the Boston Girl,’ has been playing 
tragedy to the Albanians who pronounce her ‘a real steamboat and no mis- 
take.’” Rather ungallantly, Editor Porter went on to say: “She is a very clever 
actress and will succeed as she deserves; but as for her being ‘lovely, and all 
that sort of thing, it’s all a barn.” 

The Cushman name does not figure in the newspaper advertisements of 
the next eight days. Charlotte may have been ill with a recurrence of the 
rheumatic fever suffered earlier in the fall,” or Blake, having brought John 
and William Sefton up from the Franklin to star in comedy, may have given 
her this time in which to replenish her repertory. Mrs Blake performed with 
the Seftons, of course, and it is unlikely that Charlotte had, or wanted to have, 
a place in their bills. Her next announced appearance was in the opera The 
Devil's Bridge on October 27, when she played Count Belino to the Countess 
Rosaliva of Mrs Blake. In this breeches role she evoked another favorable 
comment from the Evening Journal (October 29): 


Though said to be almost a novice on the stage, she displays histrionic 
abilities of a high order. If her performance did not come up to the remem- 
brance of Miss Kelly," it was at least such as to win the applause of many 
who had that remembrance awakened by the noble figure and voice of 
Miss Cushman. 


The next delineation, Herbert Carroll in The Wandering Minstrel, may also 
have reminded playgoers of Miss Kelly since Edward Mayhew’s farce had 
been written especially for that actress and dedicated to her “fine legs.” 
Having pleased as Count Belino, Charlotte repeated the role on her benefit 
night, October 31, rounding out the bill with a portrayal of Catharine in 
Garrick’s Catharine and Petruchio and a poetic address to the local firemen, 
her own composition inspired, presumably, by the Bowery conflagration. 
Now, as her engagement neared its end, masculine characters began to dom- 
inate the repertory, Patrick (The Poor Soldier) and Henry (Speed the Plough) 
being added to those already introduced. Though Charlotte Cushman’s biog- 
raphers insist that it was never her choice to assume male parts, that she had 


10 See Emma Stebbins Charlotte Cushman: Her Life and Memories of Her Life (Boston 1879) 27. 
11 Lydia Kaly from the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, made her American debut in 1824 at the 
Park, where she was for two seasons the reigning favorite in musical pieces and comedies. She 
starred in Albany several times before returning to England in 1831. 
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been forced into them by the requirements of a later engagement and the ~ 
need to aid her sister Susan,” the Albany record clearly indicates her early 
predilection for such impersonations (see illustrations, p 562 and ff p 568). 

The starring visit of Mr Denvil, “from London,” led to Charlotte’s under- 
taking her second Shakespearean role. On his debut she played Portia to his 
Shylock, the character in which he most fancied himself; they must have 
made an odd couple, he with his “thin squeak” * and she with her deep, 
powerful voice. With Charles Howard, another “distinguished performer,” 
she was Floranthe, a woman disguised as a cavalier during much of the play, 
The Mountaineers, and Dorothy in No Seng, No Supper, a musical piece in 
which she had once unsuccessfully essayed Margaretta. 

On November 9, Blake’s benefit night and the last of the fall season, Char- 
lotte, “as the Young Genius of Liberty,” recited a patriotic address. That 
she had been asked to participate in this and in every other benefit since her 
arrival in the city evidences her popularity and substantiates the state- 
ment made by her years later: “During this engagement I became a great 
favorite.” 1° 

The warm, friendly response of audiences at the Pearl Street Theatre must 
have influenced Charlotte in her decision to remain in Albany, for when 
William Blake, now sole lessee and manager, initiated the winter season on 
November 28, she was a regular member of his company, proudly advertised 
as “inferior to none in the United States.” 1* Those who came on the first night 
saw their favorite as Mrs Haller (The Stranger) opposite Thomas A. Lyne, 
Blake’s new male lead. Unfortunately, no critic reported how she conveyed 
the pathos and passion of the wretched mother, a role which an older Char- 
lotte was to handle so expertly that ladies became hysterical and men wept 
like children as they watched.** 


12 Stebbins 59; Clara Clements Charlotte Cushman (Boston 1882) 44—45. 

18 The Knickerbocker vm (Nov 1836) 628. 

14 The Boston Datly Advocate, Oct 8 1835. 

15 She had the address first a ttle less than a before (Jan 8 te in New Orleans 
and repeated it a week later “by particular request.” Before the recitation her ap ces had 
been only in operatic roles, which were unfavorably received; after the sicceastel Vason of 
what was usually considered the province of a principal actress, she began to turn toward the 
dramatic stage, a significant step in her career. 

16 Quoted in Stebbins 28. 

17 Blake’s announcements of the re-opening of the theatre described the alterations made during 
the recess: “Large stoves added, that will comfortably warm the Theatre on the most inclement 
nights. The seats in the boxes covered and fixed with backs. The lobbies carpeted and the saloons 
elegantly papered. No grads has been spared that can add to the comfort and respectability 
of Theatre.” Daily Albany Argus, Nov 26 1838. 

18 William T. W. Ball, in Clements 166. 
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Further accomplishments of the versatile young actress were exhibited 
to the Albanians early in December when she took part in the benefit for 
Henry Placide, comedian from the Park. She was the quick-tempered Mrs 
Lionel Lynx in Married Life, and in the “grand concert” that concluded the 
bill she sang a solo, “The Arab Steed,” and participated in a “Laughing 
Terzetta” with Mrs Blake and Mr Edwin, a vocalist from London’s Theatre 
Royal. The most popular of her December performances were those of the 
Maid in Edward Fitzball’s Joan of Arc, seen eight times, and Mary Lockwood 
in The Farmer's Story, five times. At the end of the month Charlotte again 
became the lady player of gentlemen’s parts, enacting Charles in The Assassin 
of the Pyrennes and Fortunato Falcone in Matteo Falcone. As was pointed 
out in a backhanded compliment in the Daily Albany Argus (December 23), 
her talents were “somewhat peculiar as well as superior.” 

January saw Charlotte Cushman devoting herself almost exclusively to 
being a lady. She began the new year as the promiscuous, murderous Queen 
of France in Margaret of Burgundy ™ and then, after briefly donning trousers 
to introduce “Jackey” Horner in the melodrama Grenville Cross, went on to 
appear for seventeen nights as Louise in Norman Leslie. The dramatization 
of Theodore S. Fay’s novel elicited this comment from the Spirit of the Times 
(January 21): “Blake has got up Norman Leslie at Albany in famous style. 
Miss Cushman plays in it, and is become an immense favorite.” After the 
fourteenth consecutive performance, the run was interrupted by the benefit 
of a departing member of the company, to which Charlotte contributed her 
services as Emilia, the Othello being a “young Roscius only fourteen years 
old,” and as Henry in The Two Galley Slaves. Her last, and sixth, new im- 
personation this month was Arvedson in the “grand operatic drama” Gustav- 
ius III. One cannot help wondering whether this gypsy’s make-up, gestures, 
or tone of voice foreshadowed those of the later more-celebrated Meg Mer- 
Tilies.” 

The ever-growing repertory of the Theatre’s most ambitious actress was 
enlarged in February by yet another six characters, which ranged from the 
broadly comic to the tragic, from Max in Why Don't She Marry? (The Swiss 
Cottage ) ™ to Julia in The Hunchback. Between these she was Fanny in the 


19 Blake’s title for The Tower of Nesle, or The Chamber of Death, adapted “from the French” 


by George : 
20 The crazed old gypsy in the operatic drama adapted by Daniel Terry from Scott’s Guy Man- 


B. Russell, a singing actor in the company, had oy et j role. His kerre ot satis 
ted by a quarrel with Manager Blake over salary, gave otte an opportunity to wear 
the {white jacket and scarlet pants of Corporal Max and sing “Vive amour: cigars and cognac.” 
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petit comedy My Husbands Ghost, George Fairman in The Liberty Tree, a 
domestic drama “never acted in Albany,” Lucy Clifton in the melodrama 
The Fiend of Eddystone, and Henry Germaine in The Gamblers Fate.™ 
The spirited Fanny and the manly George were attractions on Charlotte’s 
benefit night, February 8, in a bill which also offered “an Eulogy upon Edwin 
Forrest, written by herself for the occasion,” “ and, as the finale, the “cele- 
brated ballroom scene” from Norman Leslie, the beneficiary appearing as 
Norman. 

Very much in evidence during March were the industry and tireless energy 
which characterized Charlotte Cushman throughout her professional life.™ 
She played eleven new parts, all of them with visitors from New York. In 
support of Charles H. Eaton, one of the most promising young tragedians of 
the day, she acted Tullia to his Brutus (John Howard Payne's play of this 
name), Belvidera to his Jaffeir (Venice Preserved), and the Queen to his 
Hamlet. When Eaton was succeeded by Harrison, billed this time as “from 
the Park, the Bowery and the Franklin,” she performed with him as Roxana 
in the tragedy of Alexander the Great, Matilda in Robert the Devil, Edward 
Harrop in The Innkeeper s Daughéer, Elgitha in Brian Boroihme (to celebrate 
St. Patrick’s Day), Lady Marian in Wallace, the Hero of Scotland, Zorilda 
in Timour the Tartar, and Princess Zanda in The War Wolf of Hindustan. 
The young aspirant for tragic honors must have begrudged the time spent 
on recurrent melodramas; yet it was undoubtedly the popularity of her per- 
formances that kept them constantly in the bills. A short respite came in 


22 Blake erroneously advertised the play cs The Hut of the Red Mountain, which has no Henry 
Germaine among the characters. 


28 Edwin Forrest had made his London debut the previous October and, after visits to Liverpool 
and Manchester, had returned to Drury Lane two days before Charlotte celebrated his successful 
conquest of the English stage: 

He triumphs now the monarch of the scene, 

Where reign’d cf yore, a Kemble or a Kean. 

He came and conquer’d, Drury’s walls attest 

The triumph of this Champion of the West. 

And England’s =ritics, sages all combine 

To place a chaplet on our Forrest's shrine! 


In her fifty-two line eulogy Charlotte lavishes praise on the man as well as on the actor; nor does 
she neglect their mutual friends the Albanians, who had been the first to recognize Forrest’s 
“worth and genius.” Manuscript, dated Feb 1837, in the Library of Congress. 


24 Lawrence Barrett wrote that she “added new parts to her rtoire so rapidly that her 
industry became no less remarkable than her ability.” Charlotte Cuimin A Lecture ( New York 
1889) 14. Emma C. Cushman, wife of a nephew, recalled the actress herself as having said: 
“There are many who have a horror of my profession! Yet I dearly love the very hard work, 
the very drudgery of it, which has made me tae I am.” Undated manuscript entitled “Charlotte 
Cushman: A Memory,” in the Library of Congress. i 


45 Since the patel E adh contain no specific references to any of her melodramatic perf ces, 
I offer an excerpt an English critic in the Brighton Guardian (Aug 20 1845): “In our obin- 
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the middle of the month when several performances were cancelled so that 
a Firemen’s Ball could be held at the theatre. Members of the company 
participated in the festivities, Charlotte as usual making a strong impression, 
which an observer recollected thirty-six years later: 


Among the ladies who figured most conspicuously in the brilliant throng 
was Charlotte Cushman. In all the freshness and bloom of youth, magni- 
ficently attired, her head adorned with an immense and beautiful Bird 
of Paradise; as she threaded the mazes of the dance, or moved gracefully 
in the promenade, her stately form, towering above her companions, was 
the ‘observed of all observers,’ the ‘bright particular star’ of the evening.?® 


For an actress to appear as Lady Macbeth one night and Romeo the next 
is rare in theatrical annals. Yet this is what Charlotte did when she played 
opposite Harrison on March 27 and his wife on the twenty-eighth. How 
regrettable that no witness left an account of this historic portrayal of Romeo, 
the role which nine years later was to make her the sensation of London. 
When selections from the new Shakespearean part were announced for her 
benefit on April 1, along with the fourth act of The Wife, featuring the re- 
engaged Eaton as St Pierre, the Daily Albany Argus again told its readers: 
“Miss Cushman has few (if any) equals in her peculiar line of drama.” 
Because this appearance was advertised as her last, Albanians thronged to 
pay their farewell tribute. “R” in the Daily Advertiser (April 4) reported: 


The theatre . . . was crowded by one of the most respectable and fashion- 
able audiences which we have seen within its walls for a long period and 
had the weather been less unfavorable we doubt not it would have been 
filled to overflowing. Selections from Shakespeare's tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet in which Miss Cushman personated the character of Romeo 
were received with enthusiastic applause. At the close of the Farewell 
Song, a very beautiful wreath was thrown upon the stage, which was 
placed on the head of the fair beneficiary by Mr. Nickinson,*” who led her 
on the stage; the deafening shouts of applause which followed this compli- 
ment was a proof that but one feeling pervaded the highly respectable 
assemblage present. 


ion her forte lies not in Tragedy and Genteel Comedy, but in Melodrame . . . surrounded by 
the elements of strife and flourishing some deadly weapon of offence, Miss C. rides triumphantly 
and excels; and we earnestly advise her to fly to Melodrame, in which she will, we have no 
doubt, eclipse our recollections of even the great Miss Kelly. As the heroine ... in The Floatin 

Beacon, in The Wreck Ashore and a hundred other pieces of that exciting class, she cannot fai 
to attain great and lasting repute; in that career she will achieve an enviable fame and a stu- 
pendous success...” 


28 Fienry Dickinson Stone Personal Recollections of the Drama (Albany 1873) 53. 
27 "ohn Nickinson, stage manager and light comedian. 


ry 
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Miss Cushman is about leaving us, but we hope only for a short time, as 
we are certain she has not warmer friends, nor any who will hail her 
return with more real pleasure than her friends, the Albanians. 


The “Farewell Song” was somewhat premature. Charlotte stayed on for 
several end-of-the-season benefits and, with Eaton’s assistance, repeated 
favorite roles before adding Thérése, Payne’s long-suffering heroine. When 
she finally said good-bye on April 12, it was as the son of the brigand Falcone. 

During the months in Albany Charlotte Cushman had appeared in tragedy, 
comedy, melodrama, opera, farce, and musical entertainments. She had 
played no less than forty-two roles, all but six of them for the first time. And 
that she had been uniformly successful, despite such a demanding schedule, 
is attested to by those who noticed her in their reviews and communications 
to the press. “F” in the Daily Albany Argus (April 1) attributed to her much 
of the season’s success, a sentiment echoed by the editor of The Microscope 
(April 1) who was certain that every visitor to the theatre had been “de- 
lighted and astonished in witnessing her various presentations.” Even more 
appreciative was “C” in a letter to the Daily Advertiser (April 24) written 
after she had left the city: 


We are much pleased to perceive by the New York papers that the man- 
ager of the National Theatre has succeeded in securing the valuable serv- 
ices of this talented lady. Miss Cushman has been long and deservedly a 
favorite with the Albanians, and although circumstances cause us to be 
deprived of her society for a time, still we should not lose sight of one 
from whose performances we have derived so much gratification and de- 
light. Her theatrical career has been but short; not quite eighteen months, 
nevertheless she had already arrived at the very zenith of her profession, 
and we are certain we do not err in predicting that she will, ere a long 
period elapses, rank amongst the first of our living actresses. We hope that 
our good friends in New York will watch over the interests of our highly 
gifted countrywoman, and extend toward her that patronage to which 
her transcendent talents so justly entitle her. 


Charlotte Cushman returned in June, not to rejoin the stock company, as 
Albanians had hoped, but to star. Beginning with Romeo on the twentieth, 
she repeated old favorites, Count Belino, Lady Macbeth and Henry (Two 
Galley Slaves), and introduced newly acquired roles: Tom Tug (The Water- 
man), Abon Hassan (the musical piece of that name), Mrs Trictrac, alias 
Cornet Fitzherbert Fitzhenry (The Married Rake), and Sir Thomas Clifford 
(The Hunchback, fourth and fifth acts). Clearly the breeches figure, which 


aN 
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William Burton later pronounced the best in America,** was greatly appre- 
ciated in Albany. As the one-week engagement drew to a close, the Daily 
Advertiser (June 24) extolled the visitor: “This pleasing young lady is rapid- 
ly and manifestly improving in every branch of her profession. The powers 
of her voice are almost supernatural, and her impersonations of Romeo and 
Count Belino were startling in their fidelity and force. Miss Cushman may 
be considered almost unsurpassed for the versatility of her talents.” 

A month after the June visit, the Daily Advertiser (July 25) reprinted 
from the New York Sun an item of special interest to all who had frequented 
the theatre on Pearl Street: “The accomplished Miss Cushman who only 
needs experience before respectable and discriminating audiences to become 
the best tragic actress that our country has yet produced leaves town today, 
on a short engagement at Buffalo.” Though undoubtedly annoyed by this 
slur on their respectability and taste, the Albanians had no quarrel with the 
writer's prophecy. Nor were they in the least surprised when they learned 
a short time later that their Charlotte had obtained a three-year contract 
with the Park. On the stage of New York's foremost theatre Charlotte Cush- 
man would continue to build her career, the career of the most magnificent 
actress America has ever produced. 


Charlotte Cushman’s Albany Roles 


The following day-by-day record of Charlotte Cushman’s roles at the Albany 
Theatre is based on the appearance of her name in the newspaper advertisements. 
Gaps in the record are due both to the occasional omission of advertisements and 
to the incomplete cast listings. The title of a play is given only for the first per- 
formance in which she appeared. 


October 1836 


5 Patrick 
11 Lady Macbeth Macbeth 7H 


enry Blandford Speed the Plough 


13 Helen Macgregor Rob Roy 

14 Alicia Jane Shore 

15 Rachel The Rent Day 

17 Bianca Fazio 

27 Count Belino The Devils Bridge 

28 Herbert Carroll The Wandering Minstrel 

29 Amelia The Woodman’s Hut; “Echo Duett” 

31 Count Belino; Catharine Catharine and Pe- 
truchio 


November 
1 Patrick The Poor Soldier; Address to the 
Firemen 
3 Portia The Merchant of Venice 


8 Floranthe The Mountaineers; Dorothy No 
Song, No Supper 
9 Patriotic Address 
10-27 Theatre closed 
28 Mrs Haller The Stranger 


December 


1 Helen Macgregor 
7 Mrs Lionel ie Married Life; Participa- 
tion in a “Grand Concert” 

9 Bianca; Patrick 

10 Participation in a “Musical Olto” 

14 Patriotic Address 

15-21 Joan of Are Joan of Arc 
22 Patrick; Joan 


28 Undated letter from William Burton, theatre manager and lessee, to Benjamin Webster, in 


the Harvard Theatre Collection. 


Pa 
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December, continued 


23 Charles Assassin of the Pyrenees; Joan 

24 Charles 

26 Mary Lockwood The Farmer's Story; Joan 

27 Mary Lockwood; Charles 

28 Mary Lockwood 

29 Mary Lockwood; Fortunato Falcone Mat- 
teo Falcone 

30 Fortunato Falcone 

31 Mary Lockwood 


January 1837 

2 Margaret of Burgundy Margaret of Bur- 
gundy; Patriotic Address; Mary Lock- 
wood 

3 Mar 

4 Jack Homer Grenville Cross 

5 Jack Horner; Charles 

6-7 Mary Lockwood 

9-24 Louise Norman Leslie 

25 Emilia Othello; Henry The Two Galley 
Slaves 

26-28 Louise 

30 Henry Blandford; Arvedson Gustevius II 

31 Henry Blandford; Arvedson 


February 
1 Arvedson; Max Why Don't She Marry? 
2 Arvedson 
3 Jack Horner; Arvedson 
4 Fanny My Husbands Ghost; Arvedson 
6 Fanny; Arvedson; Louise 
7 Fortunato Falcone; Arvedson; Louise 
8 George Fairman The Liberty Tree; Eulogy 
upon Edwin Forrest; Fanny; Norman 
Leslie 
9 George Fairman 
10 Lucy Clifton The Fiend of Eddystone 
11H Blandford; Lucy Clifton 
13 ; Louise 
14 George Fairman; Lucy Clifton 
16 “Grand divertissement consisting of songs, 
dances, scenes from Gustavius HI, Nor- 
man Leslie, etc.” 
17 Margaret of Burgundy 
18 Henry Germaine The Gambler's Fate 
20 Lucy Clifton 
23 Porha; Fortunato Falcone 
24 Arvedson; Max; Lucy Clifton 
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27 Julia The Hunchback 
28 Patrick 


4 Belvidera Venice Preserved 
7 Julia 
8 Queen Gertrude Hamlet; Song: “The Sea” 
9 Roxana Alexander the Great 
10 Matilda Robert the Devil 
11 Edward Harrop The Innkeeper’s Daughter 
13 Theatre closed in preparation for the Fire- 
men’s Ball 
14 Firemen’s Ball 
15 Roxana; Edward Harrop 
16 Matilda; Lucy Clifton 
17 Elgitha Brien Boroithme 
18 Elgitha 
20 Lady Marfan Wallace, the Hero of Scot- 
land; Elgitha 
21 Lady Marian; Edward Harrop 
22 Lady Marian; Zorilda Timour the Tartar 
23 Lady Marian; Zorilda 
24 Lady Marian 
25 George Fairman; Princess Zanda The War 
Wolf of Hindustan 
27 Lady Macbeth 
28 Romeo Romeo and Juliet; Lady Marian 
29 Princess Zanda 
30 Henry Blandford 
31 Elgitha 


April 

1 Romeo 

5 Tullia 

6 Julia 

8 Portia 

10 Thérèse Thérèse 
12 Fortunato Falcone 


June 

20 Romeo 

21 Count Belino; Song in costume: “Columbia, 
the Home of the Brave” 

22 Tom Tug The Waterman 

23 Henry Germaine 

24 Abon Hassan Abon Hassan 

26 Lady Macbeth; Mrs Trictrac The Married 


29 Sir Thomas Clifford The Hunchback 


The Methodist Quarterly Review and Fiction, 1818-1900 


By Joan O. WALLER 
Andrews University 


sl Becca USES OF fiction are as many as the offices of preaching,” 
wrote the Reverend Wilbert C. Blakeman of New York City in 1900, 
“and the romance is as old as the sermon.” It seemed “a matter for congratu- 
lation and not regret that the production of novels” in the United States dur- 
ing the just-ended nineteenth century had “kept pace with that in foreign 
fields, An indigenous literature is as important as domestic manufacture.” 
To Reverend Mr Blakeman the production statistics in this department of 
American industry were really impressive. Every year the “proportion of 
novels to the whole number of books published in the United States exhibits 
... a Steadily increasing per cent.” Already novels constituted more than a 
fourth of separate titles, much more than half of total volumes, fully three- 
fourths of all books borrowed from public libraries — and the end was not 
in sight. One of the nation’s oldest colleges had recently introduced “a course 
of fiction,” and “a prominent church” had substituted the novel for the Bible 
at the Sunday evening service. “Here, then, is a force to be reckoned with.” + 
Nor, all things considered, did Mr Blakeman find anything alarming in the 
situation, especially if American readers confined themselves to books writ- 
ten by Americans and thus avoided the “often poisonous foreign brew” 
(272) of imported novels. “After allowing for the vulgarity of Stephen Crane 
and the subtone of pessimism that detracts from Howells’s otherwise valua- 
ble work, the great body of our fiction is wholesome” (280). 

Not that there was no room for improvement. Certain recent trends 
Blakeman found disconcerting. Novels were becoming too tame. One could 
bespeak a return to something more inspiriting than Henry James and 
William Dean Howells were currently producing. In forty or more novels 
Howells “scales no heights, . . . fathoms no depths, .. . explores no dark 
continents of the human soul. . . . There are no villains, he would tell us, 
only weak people; no heroes, only obliging persons” (278-279). James was 
“the Matthew Arnold of fiction .. . the critic under the mask of the novelist, 
the painter of civilization rather than life, the refiner of silver and not the 


1 “A Century of American Fiction” Methodist Quarterly Review xxxn (1900) 270. Hereafter 
citations to MOR will be inserted parenthetically in the text. From its inception in 1818 through 
1829 the periodical was a monthly called simply Methodist Magazine. 
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miner of the mountain’s wealth.” James, “cold as a star, correct as a statue, 
clear as a pearl . . . never loses himself, never cries out, never is capable of a 
surprise, All his men and women are sane, all ate sharp, and all, in one form 
or another, are Henry James himself.” As one reads his “monotonously spar- 
kling pages — slabs of fine ice — the ear aches for a shout, and the eye is 
parched for a tear.” Beside such “volcanic natures” as Jean Valjean, Pére 
Goriot, Countess Irma of Auerbach, Anna Karenina, the “passionless people” 
of James and Howells immeasurably suffer (277-278). One well might “sigh 
... for a master’s touch on this strange organ of the soul [the novel], a literary 
Mozart who shall do for romance what that genius of music did for the sym- 
phony, lifting it to a plane of eloquence, power, and purity to which it had 
not before attained; one who, amid the vast materials and complex condi- 
tions of modern life, shall be selective without being seductive, true to the 
time-spirit of his age, faithful to the best traditions and highest exactions of 
his art, and loyal to the widest claims of human sympathy and the most 
exalted demands of the Christian conscience” (280). 

Later in that same year, 1900, the same volume of Methodist Quarterly 
Review published another article, less palpitatingly phrased, pragmatically 
addressing itself to the point of its title, “The Minister and Fiction-Reading.” 
Far from counselling, in the spirit of old-fashioned Methodism, that the 
Christian minister rigidly shun all romances and devote whatever precious 
time he can snatch from practical ministry, devotions, and study of the Scrip- 
tures to reading of history, uplifting biography, and books of theology and 
devotional meditation, its author, the Reverend Doctor Levi Gilbert, editor 
of the Methodist newspaper, Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati), 
argued that every minister needed to read a certain amount of fiction every 
year. As an educated man “he ought to know the productions of the most 
famous novelists, as he ought to be familiar with Milton and Shakespeare.” 
Seeing much of “the seamy side of life,” he needed to buoy up his own spirits 
with books like Don Quixote, Pickwick Papers, Mark Twain, Frank Stockton. 
And then, to be practical about it, he needed to keep up with his parishioners’ 
reading to help them select the best and avoid the worst. Besides, it would 
do him no harm professionally to study how the successful novelist contrived 
to interest and hold his audience. To some degree ministers and novelists 
were dealing with the same materials — “life . . . in all its complexity . . . 
humanity and human nature, the universal soul.” From the great masters of 
fiction the minister would “gain profound insight into human character,” 
flesh-and-blood human beings, not mere metaphysical abstractions. Novels 
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would correct a tendency to “extreme other-wordliness”; and they would 
teach him, perhaps, “to speak less of saving souls, and more of saving men 
and women.” Finally, novels would provide him with significant sermon 
allusions and illustrations: “Every great novel having .. . some sublime pur- 
pose, the minister can illustrate his immortal themes by reference to them 
— to the outworking of the plot, the day of judgment in the dénouement, 
the exhibition of mean and selfish or noble and beautiful character. Thus can 
one use the heroes of Shakespeare and the great creations of Hugo, Balzac, 
Thackeray, and the Wizard of Gads’ [sic] Hill. And the people will thank 
him for linking into their lives and thoughts the lessons of the Bible with the 
powerful impressions, blazed upon memory and imagination, by the great 
creative masters whom they love and reverence” (715-724). 

Of course, high but not unreasonable standards were needed in selection 
of novels to read. All fictitious writing could not be reduced “to the cate- 
gory of Sunday school books”; there was such a thing as “hysterical prud- 
ery.” In true-to-life writing “sex-relations cannot be ignored.” But even the 
realist must remember that “the higher side of life is as real as the lower,” 
and the mere cataloging of facts “uninformed by creative fancy and un- 
illuminated by genius, is not art.” No degree of literary skill could save a 
story that “leaves its readers more relaxed morally, more disheartened and 
hopeless.” Christians could say to the novelist, “Give us examples of the 
best in human nature, not the worst. If our atmosphere be murky with evil, 
lift us into a clearer air, which shall invigorate us as we breathe it, making 
us more buoyant and hopeful.” A story which leaves “a bad taste in the 
mouth” or “wearies and depresses, is deficient on the aesthetic side” (719- 
720). 

Dr Gilbert was quite aware that any such advice, to ministers or to lay- 
men, would have sounded shocking to early Methodism: “Our forefathers 
— especially the Methodists — were adverse to the novel, almost as much 
as to the play.” But those earlier reactions had reflected the moral inferi- 
ority of eighteenth-century novels. Since “the advent of Scott and Thack- 
eray, Dickens and Bulwer, Eliot and Reade, the objection does not weigh 
so heavily” (720). 

Historically, Dr Gilbert was correct. In point of fact, the most sweeping 
rejection of all non-factual narrative had not weighed on the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, or presumably on the consciences of the rank and file of 
Methodists, since approximately 1850. But before that time a Methodist 
periodical endorsing any sort of non-factual stories had to be cautiously 
equivocal; and it was as late as 1860 before MỌR felt prepared for an 
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unapologetic endorsement of the modern novel as a genre. And not until 
nearly tke turn of the new century could one find in the Review such joy- 
ous embracing of novels as Blakeman and Gilbert displayed. A number- 
by-numter scanning of this leading intellectual organ of American Meth- 
odism from its first number in 1818 to our 1900 volume, supplemented by 
a selected sampling from other Methodist periodicals before 1850, pro- 
vides an illuminating study of the steadily liberalizing Methodist conscience 
confronting the novel's inexorable conquest of the nation. 

One of the General Rules in the Discipline of the Methodist Church had 
from the organizing of the church in the United States, in 1784, enjoined 
Methodists from “the singing those songs, or reading those books, which do 
not tend to the knowledge or love of God.” Perhaps to a broad constructionist 
this wording was sufficiently general to allow some room for maneuvering 
(to promote the knowledge or love of God, a book certainly need not be 
anchored to fact), but early Methodist writers betrayed few doubts that the 
rule was intended to apply to all, or nearly all, actual fiction. For example, 
as late as 1843, L. L. Hamline, first editor of the Ladies’ Repository, first 
Method-st magazine for American women, and an uncompromising enemy 
of all novelists, rhetorically invoked the General Rules in his castigating of an 
unidentrfied clergyman who had recommended to some young ladies that 
they read Jane Porter's Scottish Chiefs and Thaddeus of Warsaw: “We can- 
not conceive who this servant of Jesus is, nor where he was educated, nor by 
what model he formed his morals or his literary taste. Is he a Methodist? Has 
he read his Discipline? Does he practice the cure of souls? Is he in the habit 
of reading quarterly in some congregation those general rules of moral con- 
duct which forbid ‘the reading of such books as do not tend to the knowl- 
edge and love of God?’ . . . we pray God to forgive a minister of his who could 
so far fcrget, or pervert the sacred influence of his office. . . . Nothing can be 
more killing to devotion than the perusal of a book of fiction.” * Evidently a 


2 “Novels” Ladies’ Repository ut (1843) 32. The early volumes of Ladies’ Repository, launched 
in 1841, were much erercised with the problem of fiction. Edited specifically for women and 
girls, the archetypes of fiction-readers in those years (rather than primarily for ministers, educa- 
tors, and leading laymen, as was the MOR), the LR was voluble on the subject. And yet, admira- 
bly, it inculged very little in talking down to women; on the contrary, im article after article it 
drummed home the theme that women were just as educable as men and should be challenged 
to pit their minds against the difficulties of languages history, the sciences and mathematics. 
Hamline was a learned and able writer whose name lives on at Hamline University in Minne- 
sota, which he helped endow. But the devouring of novels, he declared in his manifesto to the 
first number, was simply “no more reading” than the inhaling of “gasses is feasting” (“Reading” 1 
[1841] 3_. In his second number he devoted an entire article, “Works of Taste,” to attacking 
the “perversion of words” b which the phrase “works of taste” had come to be applied to 
novels. oe one-tenth of all recent novels might be conceded to have literary merit, but 
not one fa a hundred of even these select few “presents throughout, correct representations of 
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conservative interpretation of the Rules accorded with the example set by 
John Wesley and his followers in England. In his “Advice to the People Called 
Methodists,” Wesley had written: “Your strictness of life, taking the whole 
of it together, may likewise be counted new. I mean, your making it a rule, 
to abstain from fashionable diversions, from reading plays, romances, or 


books of humour.” ® 





vice and virtue.” Refuting, at least to his own satisfaction, the popular defenses of fiction 
(“founded on fact”? — so much the worse for erting history in minds of readers; “healthful 
moral tendency”? —~ Prove it! What individual was ever reformed by reading a novel?), Ham- 
line warned, “They who feast on poisoned dishes, must suffer the fatal consequences” (33-37). 
The second editor, Edward Thomson, was ready to concede theoretically that some non-factual 
stories might, like the parables of Christ, be morally helpful; like the parables, though, such 
stories would have to be “within the limits of nature, clothed in simple language, and employed 
for the conveyance of useful truth.” Beware of the “spiritual epicurism, which, while it adorns 
truth with garlands, does but array it for sacrifice”! Thomson was astonished to find many “vain 
stories of the fugitive press” on the tables of some “sensible and i families.” Such books 
are “to the inte man what distilled spirits are to the animal — they Beane a moral 
intoxication, which disqualifies for useful thought or salutary feeling. The novel reader becomes 
little better than a lunatic, and passes his time in dreams of rapture or of anguish” (“Editor's 
Table” rv [1844] 287-288). But it seems now that time had begun to run out for ultra-conserva- 
tive editors. Two months later one finds an article purporting to trace “the different degrees of 
deterioration and injury” inflicted on readers, especially young ladies, by different periods and 
schools of fiction; ambivalently, the writer (identified a by the initials M.B.), betrayed con- 
siderable familiarity, if not fondness, for many of the novels he was ostensibly exposing (“Novel 
Reading” 340-344). By 1845 E. C. Merrick in denouncing “The Evils of Romance” felt it 
appropriate to distinguish between the numerous books he was attacking and fiction “such as 
the great masters of literature have consecrated to the inculcation of moral truth, to give clearer 
views of human nature, and place before the mind examples of excellence such as challenge 
its admiration and excite its emulation . . . works dictated by the purest and most enlightened 
views of morality, and devoted to the advancement of man’s best intellectual and spiritual 
interest” (v 16-17). The third editor, Benjamin F. Tefft, announced on taking office that the 
mere fact that a book is called a novel is enough to condemn it for “most persons of really pure 
taste.” “Fiction, as the term is ordinarily understood, is to be universally discarded by every 
good man” ( “Notices” vz [1846] 286). But a few pages later in the same volume, Tefft allowed 
Abel Stevens (who was to become one of the leading writers of the Methodist church) to recom- 
mend the example of a godly minister whose home library contained a number of uphfting 
books of fiction: “Next to dramas, fictions are the most fascinating reading to young minds. Here 
is exactly their advantage and their danger: let us seize the one and avoid the other. Our Lord 
used parabolic fictions to interest and instruct his disciples. Let us try to imitate without abus- 
ing his example” (“The Domestic Library” 371-374). Vaulting forward for purposes of com- 
parison to 1860, we find LR, then edited by D. W. Clark, taking open issue with the con- 
servatism of its earlier editors: it is “a hopeless attempt to endeavor in a reading age to shut 
out from our libraries, public or domestic, all works of fiction, or if they are there to prevent 
their being read. We accordingly find our Tract Society and Sunday School literature largely 
made up of stories professedly ‘founded on facts,’ though as really fictions as anything written 
since Robinson Crusoe. . . . It begins to be understood, that though our world is full of thin 
that one had better never be acquainted with, yet these things can not be successfully ignored, 
and, since they must be confronted, it is best to be instructed as to their real character before 
one comes to learn it from experience” (“New York Literary Correspondence” xx 125). But by 
1860, as we shall see from our main study of MOR, Methodism had passed over the divide that 
separated the older attitudes toward fiction from the new. 


8 Works (London: Wesl Methodist Book Concern [n.d.]) vua 354. See also Leslie F. 
Church, The Early M People (New York 1949) 2138. 
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In the first number of our periodical the editors, Joshua Soule and Thomas 
Mason, warned their readers not to expect the new magazine to be “replen- 
ished with curious tales, wonderful narratives, or miraculous phenomena.” It 
seems unlikely, however, that Soule and Mason were referring to fiction at 
all; the idea of publishing any outright fiction would not have entered their 
minds. Instead, Soule, born in 1781, pioneer itinerant preacher and presid- 
ing elder, author of the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
thinking of purportedly factual, but unverified, accounts of the miraculous 
workings of God in the Methodist movement. “If the Governor of the universe 
recognizes man as a subject of reason,” wrote the two editors, “it follows that 
faith must be grounded in evidence; and therefore we should consider it as 
an intrusion upon the rights of an intelligent being, to publish a narrative of 
any wonderful occurrence without the support of competent testimony” (1 
[1818] 4). 

Indeed, from our standpoint as researchers, the trouble with the first 
quarter-century of our periodical is that it says so very little of anything 
explicitly concerning fiction. We are largely reduced to reading between the 
lines. Evidently in these early years of the new Methodist church novel-read- 
ing was not considered much of a problem. When a Methodist was converted 
he was delivered from that sort of thing. Thus in the second article of the 
first number, “Biography: Memoir of Mr. George Shadford,” one learns that 
after an early life of piety Mr Shadford had temporarily backslidden under 
the bad influence of two young companions and had begun “to read such 
books, and converse upon such subjects, as had a powerful tendency to 
vitiate his mind. His relish for profane books was, of course, followed by a 
dislike tc those of a religious description; and his propensity to sin increased 
more then ever” (12). More exemplary was the practice of Mrs Mary Ann 
Peaco, the subject of another biographical sketch in the first volume: “In her 
reading she did not make choice of those pernicious works, novels and 
romance3, which uniformly poison the mind, and adulterate all the finer feel- 
ings of the soul” (274). Charles Newman, on the other hand, a sailor before 
conversion, had been well-read in “poetry of the lighter class, and books of 
idle amusement” (rv [1821] 25). There seemed little enough danger that any 
Methodist ministers would waste their time on novels; the danger was that, 
along wiżh many of their flock, they would take no time for reading anything. 
All through these first years MOR ran lengthy admonitions to Methodist 
parents to see that their children acquired an education and to ministers to 
“give attendance to reading” — which invariably meant to engage positively 
in study, not merely to avoid wrong reading (of which almost nothing was 
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said). But wherever fiction was mentioned at all during this quarter-century, 
it was always mentioned disapprovingly. 

Thus Nathan Bangs, one of the best of the early editors and the leading 
man in the establishing of Methodist publishing in America, commented in 
1823 upon the new phenomenon of would-be religious fiction: “It would 
seem as if a new era of novel and romance were about to commence; and some 
of these candidates for literary fame, suiting their dishes to the tastes of their 
readers, are sure to mix religion with every other ingredient with which they 
load our tables.” Bangs was not referring to such books as the poems of Byron 
or the Waverly Novels of Scott; these “carry their own antidote with them, 
whenever they fall into the hands of those who are able to separate the 
precious from the vile.” He meant stories “professedly moral and religious,” 
but actually “compounded with so many marvellous adventures, erroneous 
sentiments, and irreligious sayings, that the poison is swallowed for the sake 
of the honey.” Reading such “light trash,” minds become “so volatile” that 
they “can hardly have patience to plod through a sermon of the 17th or 18th 
century, that golden age of divinity; and such men as Barrow, Taylor, Sher- 
lock, Baxter, Alleine, Wesley, Fletcher, and others which form such a bright 
constellation in the evangelical firmament, are laid aside for the ephemerial 
[sic] publications of the day” (“Address of the Editors” vı 8-9). Thus, too, 
the prospectus to the twelfth volume in 1830, when the monthly magazine 
was converted under John Emory to a quarterly and rechristened Methodist 
Quarterly Review: it would avoid the “danger . . . of satisfying ourselves, on 
one hand, with light and transient reading, and, on the other, with light and 
transient writing” (2). In such a program fiction would have no place. 
Similar in implication was the announcement of George Peck* when he 
assumed the editorship in 1841: “those whose morbid appetites can only be 
satisfied with the creations of a disordered imagination can have little to hope 
from our labors, or those of our correspondents. The Review will deal in sober 
realities” (xxu 8). Nowhere in the first twenty-six volumes did I find an 
endorsement of any work of prose fiction. 

A leading preoccupation of the MOR through the 1830s was the promot- 
ing of higher education. The developing needs of a rapidly increasing and 
economically stabilizing constituency dictated that more and more colleges 
be established. The year 1831 saw the founding of Wesleyan University at 
Middletown, Connecticut. Whereas before 1831 only nineteen Methodist 
colleges or academies had been founded in the United States, forty more 


4 It is interesting to learn from the DAB that Peck’s daughter became the mother of Stephen 
Crane. 
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were founded between 1831 and 1840." Methodism, educationally, was enter- 
ing a new phase, to which many old-fashioned laymen and ministers needed 
to be reconciled. Looking backward we can see that the outcome justified the 
apprehensions of many conservative-minded Methodists that higher educa- 
tion would introduce liberal attitudes and alter the Methodist outlook. Sev- 
eral of the editors and reviewers who in the 1850s would initiate the MOR 
into endorsements of fiction had been students or teachers or both at the new 
Methodist colleges.° 

Thus in 1834 the MOR published the inaugural address of Daniel Denison 
Whedon, the twenty-six-year-old professor of classics at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Twenty-two years later, in 1856, after a professorial career that included 
ten years at Wesleyan and seven in the chair of logic, rhetoric, and philosophy 
at the University of Michigan, Whedon would himself assume the editorship 
of MOR and conduct it with distinction for twenty-eight years. “The minister 
of Christ,” Whedon wrote in 1834, should “. . . make the whole intellectual 
world tributary to his purpose. .. . The wider the sweep of his studies, the 
more large will be his resources, the more liberal his views, and as a uni- 
versally probable consequence, the more effective his efforts. History, poetry, 
mathematics, natural and mental philosophy, the languages, and literature, 
ancient and modern, each in its own sphere presents advantages, either to 
discipline the powers or supply the materials of the mind.” To the charge 
that study of classical languages led to the reading of immoral ancient litera- 
ture, the new teacher of classics snapped back, “That there are no produc- 
tions of immoral tendency, that there is no occasion for a discriminative 
selection, is more than need be asserted of classic literature, and more than 
can be asserted by any other. It is an impracticable policy to endeavor to 
guard a free, inquisitive, and liberal mind from the reach of immoral tend- 
encies; these infect alike every moral and every literary atmosphere, and that 
must be an imbecile integrity which is to be preserved in a depraved world, 
not by being armed against the force of temptations, but by an attempted 
artificial quarantine from them” (xvr 22-23). Whedon was writing in the 
idiom of the Methodist future, but it would not be spoken in the MQR con- 
cerning modern fiction until nearly two more decades had passed. 

The first even timid endorsement of any prose fiction that I have found in 
MOR appeared in 1845 among the “Critical Notices” of recently published 
books. The reviewer wrote: “We always recommend works of fiction with 


5 See S. M. Duvall, The Methodist Episcopal Church and Education up to 1869 (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928) 66. The entire book is useful background for our study. 


€ I am thinking especially of John McClintock, D. D. Whedon, Daniel Curry, and Robert Allyn. 
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care and reserve’; but the two volumes of stories in question were “among 
the least exceptionable of the whole class. They may, in particular states of 
mind, be read sparingly by several classes of readers. Their imagery is ‘true 
to nature, their spirit truly pious, and their moral good.” Even so they should 
not “be devoured in so large quantities, especially by the young, as to super- 
induce an appetite for fiction. Light reading, however free from the fatal 
faults of our popular novels, like condiments, should be resorted to with great 
caution, and, especially by the young, under proper advisement’ (xxv 
163-164). 

Almost as if to make amends for even so slight a concession, the MOR early 
in 1846 published the longest, most sweeping, and least compromising attack 
on fiction ever to appear between its covers. Christians should “discard all 
those writings which are either useless or injurious.” Even moments of relax- 
ation should be turned “to good account,” made “tributary to our mental and 
moral improvement”; wrong “modes of mental relaxation” merely “unhinge 
the mind, and render it incompetent to all healthy functions.” Works of fic- 
tion, “as a class,” “unduly excite the sensibilities, and give them a prepond- 
erance over the reasoning faculties.” The imagination, “with the young 
especially,” needs to be “curbed and disciplined” rather than excited. Perhaps 
there are “many works of fiction . . . of good moral tendency,” but these are 
the books most dangerous to Christian youth, being the only kind such good 
youth are likely to read at first. “Tt is the habits of thought and feeling which 
fiction begets which constitute the great mischief.” An “appetite for fiction” 
gained from reading innocent works may become “more and more craving, 
and finally so morbid that it requires the abominable trash which corrupts 
and blasts whatever it touches[.] It is not the use of a single drop nor a single 
glass of wine that constitutes the evil of intemperance,” but even one drop 
might create an appetite. The writer exclaimed: “How many young persons 
of both sexes have been totally spoiled by the novel-reading mania] How 
many students in our boarding-schools and colleges have, through this mis- 
chievous agency, lost all relish for study, and finally become totally disquali- 
fied for severe toil of any kind!” Bits of truth and virtuous example would 
never “sanctify the mass of corruption which lies but partially concealed 
under them.” Children might “better run the streets and read nothing, than 
pore over tales of love and murder.” Better might Christians “admit the most 
deadly enemy into our houses — the plague would be comparatively harm- 
less, because it would only expose our families to the momentary pangs of 
dissolution, whereas bad books ruin their souls for ever” (xxvm 73-77). 
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One might expect such a brave pronouncement to settle the fiction issue 
for many years to come, but already the Zeitgeist was changing too radically, 
and editors in their turn are succeeded by editors. In 1848 the self-educated 
George Peck, born in a long cabin in 1797, was succeeded by John McClin- 
tock, a younger, impressively learned man of the new school.’ In the 1849 
volume appeared an article on Oliver Goldsmith, written by Daniel Curry, 
a product of Wesleyan University and destined himself to become in the final 
years of his life editor of MOR.® Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, wrote Curry, 
presented in the “dress of amusing fiction . .. wholesome lessons of morality, 
and a most biting satire upon some of the prevailing vices and follies of the 
time.” Such a book, “among the first to suggest . . . that criminals might be 
reformed, and that jail is not necessarily the portal to the gallows,” might 
have taught lessons to “a Howard, a Romilly, an Elizabeth Fry.” Though 
designed primarily to amuse, it would incline to virtue and “reconcile the 
spirit by a genial charity to the follies and foibles of mankind, and to the 
vexations and disappointments of life” (xxx1 369-370). 

Still it was 1852 before McClintock began publishing favorable notices of 
new works of fiction. One of the first, the notice of Moby Dick, is admiring 
but unfavorable: “It is a wonderful mixture of fact and fancy — of informa- 
tion about the whale and his habits, and the wildest whimsies of a seething 
brain. . . . [it] contains a number of flings at religion, and even of vulgar 
immoralities that render it unfit for general circulation” (xxxv 154). These 
early notices were likely to stress that the fictional book was simply written, 
had a clear moral, or was expressly “designed” to teach some useful truth. 
Thus one book “abounds in excellent moral and religious lessons” (xxxv 
[1853] 470); another is “an admirable lesson of Christian patience, submis- 
sion, and self-denial” (xxxvu [1855] 137); a third is “designed to show that 
education and associations are insufficient, without fixed Christian principles, 
to prepare the young for the world’s temptations” (xxxvu 143); a fourth is 


T By 1849 McClintock (1814-1870), a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, and profes- 
sor of mathematics and classical languages at Dickinson College (Methodist), had become, 
according to J. M. Buckley, A History of Methodists in the United States (1896), quoted in 
DAB, “the most universally accomplished man American Methodism had produced.” He had 
collaborated on Latin and Greek textbooks and translated Neander’s Das Leben Jesu Christi. 
After leaving the editorship of MOR in 1856, he became associated with James Strong in pro- 
ducing the three volumes of Cyclopaedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Litera- 
ture. During the American Civil War he served as pastor of American Chapel, Paris, and 
attempted as best he could to interpret the Union cause to the French. 

8 Though he died after three years of editing MỌR, Curry edited Methodist periodicals for 
some twenty-three years: New York Christian Advocate, 18864-76, National Repository, 1876- 
80, and MỌR, 1884-87. 
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“designed to illustrate the influence of Christian principles upon the conduct 
of life” (xxxvu 478). 

After McClintock was succeeded in 1856 by the hardly less learned and 
apparently more liberal Whedon ° the apologies for fiction begin almost at 
once to shift to the offensive. A review of Washington Irving’s works, signed 
by R. Allyn of Providence,” argued that for certain quite defensible pur- 
poses fiction may be superior to truth. Though Irving’s historical works con- 
tain fictional elements, “nothing, in many cases, is more false than a literal 
history of what appears.” Truth in history is something more than literal 
accuracy as to event, time, place, and actors.” An author is free to “shape his 
facts, as well as select them, and arrange them” so that “when the whole 
fabric is done, the reader shall find in his mind a consistent idea of every- 
thing narrated.” Thus “many a trifling tale of the Revolution is by far truer 
than a pretentious history. . . . Historical truth absolutely requires that the 
mere outward facts shall not always be followed. The outside is not the man 
by any means.” If a literary portrait, however rearranged, truly and vividly 
represents the inside of a man, “it is beyond question true.” Such original 
literary characters as Cooper’s Leatherstocking, Scott’s Rebecca, and perhaps 
Irving’s Ichabod Crane require “a genius, a poet, a real maker, to bring the 
fire from heaven to warm [them] into life, and to appoint them a mission on 
earth. This we call originality in its godlike sense and action” (xxxvm 541- 
546). 

In 1857, the Reverend W. H. Barnes of Baldwin University, Ohio, con- 
tinued the attack in an article entitled “Childhood Literature.” “Fiction is 
sometimes true, and facts are false. . . . Fiction may be true to our experience, 
and true in portraying the aspirations and tendencies of the human heart. 
... Literature for children must undoubtedly be in part composed of fic- 
tion. ... The youthful mind delights in scenes and events. . . . the faculties 
are all eager to learn the doings, thoughts, and feelings of men. In order to 
satisfy this demand it will be necessary to enter the domain of fancy” ( xxxrx 
389-390 ). 


® Besides his professional attainments in several fields, already mentioned, Whedon became best- 
known for sathoring a successful Bible commentary. 


10 Almost undoubtedly the Robert Allyn (1817-94), a Methodist and resident of Providence, 
whose life sketch appears in DAB: ee eee of Wesleyan University; twice elected to the Rhode 
Island legislature; from 1854-57, Rhode Island commissioner of public schools, founder and 
editor of Rhode Island Schoolmaster; 1857-59, professor of ancient languages, Ohio University, 
Athens; 1859-63, president Wesleyan Female Academy, Cincinnati; 1863-74, president, Mc- 
Kendree ise (Methodist). Illinois; 1874-92, first president, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University; d by DAB “a distinct liberal.” 
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Through 1858 and 1859 the counterattack continued, and the language 
sometimes grew waspish. In two articles on “Wesley as a Man of Letters” the 
Reverend G. F. Playter pointed out that John Wesley read such books as 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey and Home’s Tragedy of Douglas and even 
edited and republished Henry Brooke’s Fool of Quality, although expunging 
“a good deal of useful but unattractive matter, as breaking the story too 
much, and delaying the reader’s consummation of gratification.” Playter ill- 
naturedly drove home his point: “He certainly was pleased with books of 
entertainment. He was fond of the works of imagination. A finely wrought 
fiction, in prose or poetry, to him was very attractive. Ignorant persons con- 
demn all fiction, forgetting (if they ever knew) that the most glorious 
literature in the world is fiction” (xL [1858] 282; xxx [1859] 562). The “vet- 
eran champions of ‘old-fashioned Methodism’ can hardly condemn [all fic- 
tion] by wholesale,” snapped another reviewer in 1859, “when they remember 
that Mr. Wesley not only read well selected works of fiction, but edited at 
least one of that class for the mass of his readers” (x11 339). 

Next year, 1860, Curry appeared again with a full-length article entitled 
“The Modern Novel.” It was judiciously, moderately phrased, even concilia- 
tory toward ultraconservatives. Changing times had changed the novel. 
Literature perpetually changes its forms. The better novels had made novel- 
readers out “of a large number of persons not formerly found among them.” 
In the past it had been “for good and sufficient reasons” that all novels had 
been proscribed. Starting with Scott the new novel “occupies a prominent 
and highly important position in the literature of the age.” Since the novel 
must first of all please, it must adapt itself to the changing expectations of 
readers. Currently, perhaps owing in part to the work of Dickens and 
Thackeray and in part to the revolutionary excitements of 1848, readers were 
being pleased by a more serious fiction. “Instead of the gossiping character 
so remarkable in the novels of the former period, everything is now earnest, 
and government, religion, and social science are the most prevalent themes 
of their [novel-readers’] speculations, and the novel is made a chief vehicle 
for bringing these subjects before the public mind.” Nearly “every vestige of 
the ideal’ had been banished from the novel, which had taken on “an 
aspect of tangible realism.” Readers could now be taught “what life is,” even 
while being entertained. More and more the novel was being made to serve 
“ulterior purposes,” reflecting the thoughts and interests of the novelists in 
“the live issues of the age.” There no longer could be any doubt that the novel 
was “among the most efficient revolutionary agents of this revolutionary age. 
... Such an agency engaged in the interests of truth and virtue cannot fail 
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to accomplish great good; unhappily it may also be employed against these 
interests, when, though less effective, it is still powerful for evil.” Thus far, 
the novel had been too bound to love plots. Really, there were “other human 
interests, widely recognized and appreciated.” Most professedly religious 
novels had been rather sorry performances. Perhaps the aims of fiction were 
not compatible with “the solemn earnestness that befits all things pertaining 
to the soul's great interests.” Maybe the novel would never serve for “direct 
and undisguised religious instruction and culture”; but it might be made to 
serve religion in other ways. For instance, it might well undertake to display 
varying forms of unbelief and their influence and effects upon the life (xun 
180-200). 

Apparently Curry’s article settled the debate, so far as Editor Whedon was 
concerned, for almost a quarter of a century. Although MOR continued to 
print occasional notices of fictional works, it simply dropped all discussion of 
the permissibility of novel-reading until near the end of Whedon's life, in 
1883. In the interim, the most noteworthy article was an astonishing mis- 
reading of Hawthorme’s works,” signed in 1866 by the Reverend W. H. 
Barnes: “Hawthorne’s productions were written to please rather than to 
instruct mankind. ... Were all authors of the type of Hawthorne, the ques- 
tion would be forever settled that literature is an ornamental art, designed 
simply to please. . . . It is much to be regretted that he did not sometimes 
employ his pen upon the topics which enlist the minds of the great thinkers 
of the world. He did not consider it his mission to battle any of the great 
evils which afflict mankind, or to espouse the cause of the lofty virtues which 
adorn and dignify human nature” (xivmt 63-64). 

Ironically, when Whedon’s (and, later, Curry’s ) periodical returned to our 
main issue after a silence of some twenty-three years, it was to express re- 
action against excessive liberalism. In 1883 appeared a review of a book, 
Methodism and Literature, edited by F. A. Archibald, which contained three 
essays condemning pernicious literature, especially of the dime novel class, 
discussing “what we do read, and what we should read,” and presenting the 
evils of indiscriminate novel-reading.” The reviewer had recently asked a 
young minister: “Did you ever preach a sermon on Reading? No. Did you 
ever hear one preached? No. Did you ever hear of one being preached by 
any body? No. Did you not think that one ought to be preached annually by 


11 But see Ross C. Houghton’s later treatment of Hawthorne: “Hawthorne was gifted with a 
true spiritual insight, and had the power of divining men’s thoughts and motives beyond any 
English writer of his day... . the unquestionable tendency of all his writings is to make man 
wiser and better” (Lxx [1888] 433). 
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every minister? Yes.” The public character was now being formed by read- 
ing, and “bad reading, both immoral and irreligious,” was “fearfully threaten- 
ing to form it to a debased and ruined model. And yet so momentous a topic, 
so full of thrilling and ominous interest, is left untouched almost unani- 
mously by our pulpit. A moral Index Expurgatorious ought to be established 
by the strong moral sense of the Christian Church” (Lxv 578). 

Two years later, under Curry, the MOR renewed its call for greater dis- 
crimination under the leadership of responsible Christian critics. Evil litera- 
ture, complained Dr J. M. Sherwood in an essay entitled “The Critical and 
the Ethical in Literature,” was being advanced by prostituted critics in the 
popular press. Responsible criticism must show independence, candor, 
impartiality, honesty, thoroughness, truthfulness, and conformity to Chris- 
tian ethical principles. Critics are needed to “protect society from a flood of 
trashy and abominable literature.” One bad book can “taint a thousand 
minds, a whole community, and transmit its pen-poison to many generations.” 
If all the heroes and heroines of modern fiction were gathered into one com- 
munity, “what a community it would be! Unlike any thing ever seen on this 
mundane globe. ... And yet this is the species of humanity, this the type of 
life, this the society that our novelists picture out to the youthful fancy, de- 
scribe as the reality in human experience, delineate in character to instruct 
the world. .. . Truthfulness is sacrificed for the sake of effect or popularity, or 
because of the dominance of false tastes and standards, and in response to a 
vitiated demand.” Writers and publishers of such vicious literature “are 
infinitely more criminal than the pirates who plunder and murder upon the 
high seas... . They strike at a universal law; they assail virtue at its source, 
and society at its most vulnerable points, and taint, corrupt, and demoralize 
the entire race of man” (Lxvu [1885] 821-844). 

Perhaps it was under some feeling of compulsion to answer Sherwood’s 
call for a dynamic Christian criticism of fiction that the next editor of MOR, 
J. W. Mendenhall, published in his first number, July 1888, an immensely 
ambitious essay he had written on “Novel Literature: Its History and Ethics.” 
In his brave attempt to lay a theoretical groundwork for a Christian esthetic 
of prose fiction criticism, Mendenhall had tackled a problem beyond his 
powers — as, indeed, it still seems to have been beyond the powers of any 
who have attempted it. When Mendenhall died four years later at the age 
of forty-seven, his obituary writer in MOR, W. F. Whitlock, was constrained 


12 Compare my article, “A Composite Anglo-Catholic Concept of the Novel, 1841-1868” 
BNYPL Lxx (1966) 356-368. 
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to report: “Strange to say, he read very little fiction. With this department of 
literature he was the least acquainted, and most of what he did read was 
read in the later years of his life. He knew that fiction warmed the imagina- 
tion and quickened the fancy, and he was conscious that these faculties of 
his mind were the least developed; but his mind ran to facts, principles, laws 
rather than mere creations, scenery, and narrative. He did not censure the 
reading of standard works of fiction, but to him the reading of fiction was an 
uncertain and tedious method of arriving at the truth” (Lxxrv [1892] 687). 

Mendenhall attempted first to define the proper role of the imagination in 
the creation of fiction. The modern novel was not the sole product of imagi- 
nation; it contained too much also of “history, nature, and human life” to be 
attributed to “any one faculty or department of mind.” Still, “as a general 
proposition it is safe to designate the imagination as the reigning faculty in 
fiction, as induction is the sovereign power in science.” Now the imagination, 
properly, “is not a creator, and is without license to create any thing.” It must 
be no more than “a weaver, whose materials must come from beyond itself, 
and whose work is the combination of these outside materials in new and 
striking forms to please the eye, touch the heart, instruct the mind, solace and 
build up the life.” The imagination, then, must be strictly controlled and 
checked constantly against reality. “It is a stimulated, intoxicated imagina- 
tion that has dealt out the objectionable, the unnatural, the fanciful, and the 
improbable in novel literature.” Next Mendenhall rashly insisted upon a 
rigid dualism between the substance of literature, which he called “the litera- 
ture itself,” and “its form or expression.” (But we may be startled to find that 
“the literature itself” has nothing to do with the form or expression, although 
the latter are all that serve to distinguish it from forms of writing not gen- 
erally considered literature! ) By confounding substance and form the novel 
had “become unsafe in pedagogy and quite dangerous in ethics.” The sub- 
stance of novels is largely external, empirical; the form, imposed by novelists, 
is internal, psychological, “dependent on the mental bias of the novelist.” The 
novelist’s imagination, Mendenhall insisted, could not be permitted to assume 
the prerogative of “becoming an empirical agent in the domain of thought, 
producing literary substance” (Lxxx [1888] 558-560). 

At this point, with a semblance of wide liberalism to be sadly contradicted 
as soon as his article ventured into the practical criticism of actual novels, 
Mendenhall sweepingly declared that the entire province of human expe- 
rience lies at the novelist’s disposal. “Let the imagination weave these into as 
many combinations as the facts themselves will warrant, devising such forms 
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or a manner of presentation as will be in harmony with the facts, and objec- 
tion will have little weight either against fact or form” (561). The novel, he 
wrote a few pages later, “must broaden like the Amazon,” and “include every 
thing — religion, society, philosophy, art, industry, and government; the 
whole of life, with its underground of principles and its complement of activi- 
ties and relationships. Its scope should be large enough to take in the sum 
of responsibilities, moralities, spiritualities, intellectualities, socialities, and 
physicalities” (566). 

To date the ethical element had been too largely missing from the work 
of novelists. The novel had been enslaved by materialistic and relativistic 
ethics. It needed to return to the absolute and unambiguous moral code of 
the New Testament. Novels would succeed ethically if, “by the results of 
individual action, they make it possible to infer whether the action is right 
or wrong.” They may legitimately work through allegory, satire, or humor; 
or they may straightforwardly reward right-doing and bring retribution to 
the wrong-doer. (But, we might inquire, does it accord with “facts” that 
right and wrong will be clearly marked by their immediate consequences? ) 
Fortunately, every conceivable admirable moral trait had already been illus- 
trated by some modern novelist; here Mendenhall listed fifteen traits with 
references to the stories or characters that embodied them (570-572). 

To cap his system, Mendenhall undertook to classify all novels under seven 
ethically determined categories. Or did he intend to classify novelists? It is 
difficult to tell, for his categories overlap. First: “Novels characterized by an 
ethical spirit not wholesome, but derogatory to high morality.” Here Men- 
denhall included all depictions of wrong-doing of any kind without “positive 
censure of wrong” and its “final elimination.” If “injustice, cruelty, avarice, 
jealousy, envy, slander, theft, lust, arson, intemperance, and murder, on the 
one hand; or justice, kindness, sympathy, generosity, honesty, truth, sobriety, 
and righteousness, occupy even obscure places in the novel, the receptive 
and searching mind of the reader may discover, observe, and incorporate 
them into his own life.” (Mendenhall, however, did not explain how one 
could be certain that a reader so avid to uncover and “incorporate” such 
various vices and virtues no matter how obscurely placed, would before 
promptly incorporating them wait to see whether the novelist rebuked or 
rewarded them.) Condemned under this first heading were such disparate 
novelists as Fielding, Ainsworth, both the elder and younger Dumas, Charles 
Reade, Augusta J. Evans (for her St. Elmo), Mrs E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
and Charles Dickens. Dickens was guilty of “disordered ethics” and failing 
to “help men on the ethical side of life. He propagates no religious dogma and 
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no religious spirit. The Christian, as such, has no recognition in his works, or 
if at all recognized he is a blundering representative or an ignoble failure. 
He does not admit religion as a potent factor in society or human life.” 
Second. “Novels whose ethical teaching or influence is unexpressed, or ob- 
scure, or passive, or entirely absent.” These included Brookes’s The Fool of 
Quality (which, we recall, John Wesley had published! ), the work of Henry 
James “(see The Princess Casamassima ),” “the English agnostic, Mrs. Frances 
Trollope, with her forty novels,” and the impressionistic Mrs Oliphant. Third. 
“Novels whose ethical content, like a pearl in the sea, is hidden and must be 
sought to be found.” These, generally approved by Mendenhall, included 
Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur, Mrs Wood's East Lynne, the sea novels of Captain 
Marryat, and Jane Austen, “whose works Archbishop Whately commended.” 
Fourth. “Novels with an evident decline of the ethical spirit.” Here, curiously, 
the criterion seems to be less the effect of single novels, than the ethical 
decline of a given novelist’s corpus, considered chronologically! Condemned 
by this rule were George Eliot, her decline “accounted for in part by the 
intricacies of her own moral life or her personal degeneracy,” Thackeray, and 
Goethe, whose “greatest work, Wilhelm Meisters Apprenticeship, should be 
a forbidden book.” ( Again, confusingly, poor Mendenhall fails to explain by 
what standard of greatness, when according to his own theory “the literature 
itself” is identical with the substances, Goethe’s “greatest work” could have 
been at the nadir of his ethical decline.) Fifth. “Novels relating to the vicious 
and virtuous sentiments, with a high ethical purpose ever in view, and on the 
whole commendatory.” Commended here are Charlotte Brontë, Mrs Rad- 
cliffe, and Disraeli. Sixth. “Novels whose ethical teaching exhibits an evolu- 
tion, or a tendency to higher conceptions of right and wrong.” Again, it is 
the novelist’s development from book to book, rather than individual books, 
that is classified. While George Eliot, Thackeray, and Goethe had moved 
downward, Bulwer Lytton, Wilkie Collins, and Oliver Wendell Holmes had 
moved upward. (But whether an early novel of George Eliot was ethically 
better than a late novel of Collins, or a late novel of Thackeray ethically worse 
than an early one of Bulwer Lytton, Mendenhall fails to indicate.) Seventh, 
“Novels whose ethical distinctions, enforcements, and impressions harmonize 
with the highest ideals of life and the most advanced code of religious moral- 
ity.” In this supreme category Mendenhall placed Sir Walter Scott, Jean Paul 
Richter, Anthony Trollope, Victor Hugo, George Macdonald, and Hawthorne 
— along with, among others, Hannah More, Mrs Stowe, James Fenimore 
Cooper, Benjamin Eggleston, E. P. Roe, G. P. R. James, and Henry Ward 
Beecher (572-581). 


Squibbs and Crackers: A Study in the Form 
and Style of the Polemic Character 


By CATHERINE La COURREYE 
Untoerstty of California, Los Angeles 


HE POLEMIC CHARACTER has long been considered a falling 
‘Des from the classical or Theophrastan character. Gwendolen Murphy, 
for example, concludes “the possibilities [of the character] had been shown 
by 1628,” and suggests the reason for the decline. 


To enlarge the scope of the character further than its nature permitted 
was to weaken it and bring about its decline. . . . These controversial 
characters, the expression of fleeting political and religious passions, have 
a decided historical interest, but their literary significance is small.1 


Benjamin Boyce seems to concur with Miss Murphy, but places his criticism 
in a wider stylistic and historical context. 
As early as 1614 the Character had cast aside the responsibility of literal 
truth and cultivated extravagance for the fun of it, but the exaggerations 
of the polemic Character were caused by hatred of known evil-doers and 


by nervous fears of the truth of one’s friends. So the satiric Characters 
are as cruel and petrifying as the authors could make them.? 


By assuming a standard of brevity and a responsibility for literal truth, both 
critics set up the “informative” Theophrastan character as a norm of char- 
acter writing. Yet as Professor Boyce himself has demonstrated in The 
Theophrastan Character, the Theophrastan tradition is only one of the influ- 
ences that contributed to the English character. A writer could draw upon 
classical sources which contained descriptions of ethical types, upon stand- 
ardized characters in comedy, and upon representative types in epigrams 
and verse satire. He could also turn to a rhetorical tradition by using figures 
like effictio, the description of the physical appearance of a man, and notatio, 
the description of the nature of a man. A seventeenth-century writer might 
also be influenced by the native homiletic tradition which illustrated virtues 
and vices with realistic descriptions of contemporary men and women, and 


1 A Cabinet of Characters ed Gwendolen Mapay (London 1925) xxvii-xrviil. The place of 
publication is London unless otherwise specifi 


2 Benjamin Boyce The Polemic Character (Lincoln, Nebraska 1955) 10. Future references to 
this work will be abbreviated PC. 
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the Estates literature which enumerated the Estates of men and lamented 
over the shortcomings of each.® 

Since each of these traditions drew on rhetorical assumptions and prac- 
tices, rhetorical analysis can reveal the continuity between the Theophrastan 
and polemic character. A Theophrastan character can be defined as “the 
portrayal of the essence of an easily recognizable type of man by a quick 
assembling of samples of his behavior;” * a polemic character is a portrait of 
a type of man by describing his political beliefs, traits, or mannerisms. The 
polemic character uses, and at times extends, the rhetorical methods of the 
Theophrastan character. The term “Theophrastan” is frequently applied to 
those characters written by Hall, Overbury, and Earle in the early seven- 
teenth century, while “polemic character” usually refers to those published 
by anonymous authors or pamphleteers during the Civil War and Restora- 
tion. This paper will show that there is a definite continuity between these 
two types of characters by analyzing the characters written before and 
after the Civil War on the bases of their intention, their places of invention, 
and the wit of their figurative language. I am including both prose and poetic 
characters in this study. 

Classical and Renaissance rhetoric recommended that the orator or writer 
first understand the essential nature of his subject. For Cicero and Quintilian 
three questions could open up its basic nature: “whether it is, what it is, and 
of what kind it is.” According to the way the questions were answered, the 
orator knew his subject was a matter of fact, definition, or quality. If these 
questions are asked to discover the basic intention of the character, the 
answer indicates that the subject turns on a matter of quality; the character 
is essentially concerned with “the value of an act and its class or quality.” 5 

Even the most objective character writer gives clues to the way the audi- 
ence should judge the type of behavior he is presenting. Theophrastus, for 
example, who is generally praised for his external dramatic depiction of char- 
acter, begins his portrait of “Affectation of Praise” with the statement: “You 
may terme this Affectation, a shallow, petty, bastard Ambition, altogether 
illiberall & degenerous.” ë Theophrastus’ negative opinion of Affectation is 


8 Benjamin Boyce “The Character and Classical Rhetoric” and “The Native Background of 
Character-Writing” The Theophrastan Character (Cambridge, Mass 1947). Future references 
to this work will be abbreviated TC. 

4 PC 7. 

5 Quintilian Institutio Oratoria trans H. E. Butler, 3rd ed Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, 
Mass 1953) IN vi 44. This passage and parallels from other rhetoricians are explicated by Donald 
Lemen Clark Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education (New York 1957) 25. 

8 Theophrastus Characters trans John Healey, in Epictetus Manuall (1616) 73. 
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certainly clear. A seventeenth-century reader using Hoskins’ Directions for 
Speech and Style might find another clue to Theophrastus’ intention through 
his use of the figure of “Intimation” which “leaves the collection of great- 
ness [or smallness] to our understanding, by expressing some mark of it. It 
exceedeth speech in silence, and makes our meaning more palpable by a 
touch than by a direct handling.” 7 Either by discovering the basic nature of 
the character from the answers to Quintilian’s questions or by sensitively 
reacting to its figurative style, a reader would be expected to judge the value 
or quality of the character’s behavior or opinions. Understanding the per- 
suasive nature of the character is significant because it emphasizes the close 
relationship between the two kinds of characters. The distinction, then, that 
Benjamin Boyce makes between a Theophrastan character which is written 
“informatively,” and a polemic character which uses “bold and varied” 
rhetoric to “move the reader to agreement” obscures the point that both 
judge the behavior of their subject.* His suggestion that the polemic char- 
acter is distinguished from other types of characters by its rhetoric offers a 
more concrete basis for differentiating the two, as the following analysis of 
their invention and style can demonstrate. 

A writer would usually develop a subject which turned on a matter of 
quality through the topics of praise and blame, which were derived from the 
adjuncts of a person. Some of the “adjuncts,” or incidental qualities and cir- 
cumstances associated with a person, are those of his place of birth, ances- 
tors, parents, physical and mental attributes, deeds, and policies.” Rhetorical 
theory illuminates the use of these adjuncts of a person in the character. 

Most of the rhetorical theory on the application of the topics of praise and 
blame is found in the discussions of judicial and demonstrative speeches. 
Cicero recommends using the adjuncts of a person, which he calls descriptio 
personae, in the narratio and the confirmatio of a judicial speech.*° In both 
instances the description is slanted in order to persuade the judges to feel 
against the opponent and for their client. In fact, for Cicero the “greatest 
merit in narrative” is “that of entertaining and convincing.” | Quintilian 
agrees with Cicero and adds “the purpose of the statement of facts is not 


T John Hoskins Directions for Speech and Style ed Hoyt H. Hudson (Princeton 1935) 25. 
8 PC 30. 


® Cicero De Incentione trans H. M. Hubbell, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass 1949) 
I xiv 34. 


10 De Inventione I xix 27 and I xxiv 34. 


11 Cicero De Oratore trans E. W. Sutton, 2nd ed Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass 
1948) IT Ixxx 328. 
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merely to instruct, but rather to persuade the judge.” ® The description in 
the confirmatio also aimed to diminish one’s opponent. Significantly, two of 
the grammar school exercises, which Benjamin Boyce considers predecessors 
of the character, ethopoeia, or “imitation of another person’s character or 
habits,” and prosopopoeta, “a dramatization of the person as well as the 
giving of his words,” were exercises which gave the students practice in tech- 
niques of ethical proof they would later use in judicial speaking.” Since 
Thomas Wilson repeats the classical recommendations of Cicero and Quin- 
tilian in The Art of Rhetoric, a diminishing description of an opponent was 
a living tradition available to the seventeenth-century controversial writer. 

Since demonstrative or occasional speeches were also evaluating the 
quality or value of a person or an act, rhetorical theory concerning the char- 
acter-like descriptions used in this type of oration offers an insight into the 
organization of the character, and its use of the adjuncts of a person and the 
topics of vituperation. In his advice on arranging the attributes of a person 
in a demonstrative speech, Thomas Wilson suggests a precedent for the non- 
chronological order of the character. He notes that an orator does not have 
to arrange these attributes in a rigid sequence, but they can be used “as 
time and place shall best require.” ** The organization of both Theophrastan 
and polemic character is similar to this rhetorical practice. A brief compari- 
son of three different types of characters can illustrate this point. 

John Earle’s character of an alderman (1628) begins with a witty remark 
that points out the dominant passion of his subject, his pride that “he sets 
not forth so much his own as the face of a City.” © The character develops 
the relevant relationships extending from this passion, such as the alderman’s 
fortune, his physical weight, and his discourse, and then returns to the open- 
ing idea which he restates with a different image. 

Although John Cleveland’s Character of a London-Diurnall (1644) is 
seven pages long, it has basically the same arrangement.** This character 
begins with a series of mock definitions of the diurnal and introduces the real 
subject, the Puritan party. The rest of the character satirizes Puritan ordi- 
nances and especially the Puritan leaders, then closes with a witty image 


12 Quintilian IV fi 21. 
18 TC 27. 
14 Thomas Wilson Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique ed G. H. Mair (Oxford 1939) 18. 


15 Jobn Earle Micro-cosmographie in Essays and Characters (1650) 11—12 [First edition 1628]. 
Spelling in seventeenth-century texts is modernized to the extent that f>s, v>u, i>j. 


16 John Cleveland Character of a London-Diurnall (1647) [First edition 1644], 
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that summarizes the condescending contempt he would like the reader to 
feel toward the Puritans. 

The character of the broadside Disbanded Courtier (1681) is organized in 
a manner similar to the two previous examples. The writer begins with a 
description of the courtier’s dominant passion, his over-reaching ambition, 
and traces its effect in his present office, his changing political loyalties, his 
lack of religion, and his courting of lewd companions and the public. He 
concludes with an epigram summarizing “that Modern piece of State Policy: 
Oblige your Enemies, your Friends you are sure of already.” 17 

Though differing in length and style, these characters follow a similar 
organizational principle. Through amplification each character develops one 
aspect of the subject, frequently his ruling passion, by showing its relation to 
several of the attributes of the person. The conclusion may or may not return 
to the opening image, but it will leave the audience with a witty statement 
implying or directly stating the author’s opinion of the subject. Henry Gally, 
the eighteenth-century critic of the character, describes this practice: “An 
Author, in this Kind, must not dwell too long upon one Idea: As soon as the 
masterly Stroke is given, he must immediately pass on to another Idea. This 
will give Life to the Work.” * The arrangement, then, is not logical but 
affective, a common method in demonstrative speeches using the adjuncts 
of persons. The similarities in intention and organization of the Theophrastan 
and polemic characters demonstrate the continuity between the two types of 
character. Even when the form lengthens, the polemic character is discursive 
along the same lines as the Theophrastan character. 

Following the tradition of Cicero and Quintilian in demonstrative oratory, 
Renaissance rhetoric tended to emphasize adjuncts of the mind in praising 
or dispraising a person. Richard Flecknoe’s distinction between a character 
and a portrait reflects the influence of this tradition. The character, he says, 
differs from “Pourtracts, in that they are onely Pictures of Mind, abstracting 
from the Body.” ° The earlier character especially emphasized mental rather 
than physical qualities. Sir John Melton’s character of “vaine Politicians,” 
(1609) for example, revolves around their chief mental attribute, that they 
are “voide of all understanding, . . . and yet repute themselves wise and 


17 Anon The Character of a Disbanded Courtier (1681) broadside, p 2. 

18 Henry Gally “A Critical Essay on Characteristic-Writings” a preface to his translation of The 
Moral Characters of Theophrastus (1725) ed Alexander H. Chomey, Augustan Reprint Society, 
no 33 (Los Angeles 1952) 39. 


18 Richard Flecknoe A Collection of the Choicest Epigrams and Characters (1673) 1. 
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politicke.” *° Joseph Hall also emphasizes the non-physical attributes in his 
characters of virtues and vices. His “Good Magistrate” is chiefly a wise judge, 
while the character of “Ambition” describes a person consumed with “the 
longing disease of reason, an aspiring . . . madnesse.” 71 The Overburian char- 
acters, however, occasionally introduce physical details about their subjects. 
The “Flatterer,” for example, is described by his mannerisms of dress and 
movement.” Generally, however, the character before 1640 developed the 
non-physical aspects of his subject. 

Since Theophrastus limits himself to one or two of these adjuncts, the 
early character follows the classical form in this trait. This preference for 
using adjuncts of the mind is one of the unifying devices of the early char- 
acter that generally disappeared in the polemic character. Enlarging the 
scope of the character did bring about a weakening in the classical form of 
the genre, as Gwendolen Murphy observed, but this weakness did not bring 
about its decline. As the next section of this paper will demonstrate, the char- 
acter became a popularly effective satiric genre when the polemic writer 
placed the adjuncts of a person in a pattern and used them with hyperbolic 
and vituperative intention. 

After the 1640s the most obvious arrangement of these adjuncts of a per- 
son was listing them one after another in the introductory or concluding 
sections of the character, and sometimes both. Puritans and royalists used a 
pattern of gathering several of these attributes into one sweeping condemna- 
tion. The Puritan Character of an Oxford Incendiary (1643), for example, 
uses four of the adjuncts recommended for a demonstrative speech by nam- 
ing the Incendiary’s descent, “St. Georges Fiery Dragon,” his birthplace, 
“Mount Aetna,” and his employment at court, else the “Deluded Fraternity 
will grow chill in their designes here.” * In 1647 the conclusion of the royal- 
ist Character of an Agitator uses current names and places rather than the 
mythical or remote ones of the Oxford Incendiary, but its condemnation is 
quite similar: “Hee was begotten of Lilburne (with Overtons helpe) in 
Newgate, nursed up by Cromwell at first by the Army, tutored by Mr. Peters, 


20 Sir John Melton A Sixe-Folde Politician (1600) 3. See illustration, p 605 below. 


21 Joseph Hall Heaven upon Eerth and Characters of Vertues and Vices ed Rudolf Kirk, Rutgers 
Studies in English, no 6 (New Brunswick, N. J. 1948) 160, 191. 


22 Sir Thomas Overbury The Overburian Characters ed W. J. Paylor, Percy Reprints, XIII 
(Oxford 1936) 6, 8. 


238 Anon The Character of an Oxford-Incendiary (1643) 1-2. 
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counselled by Mr. Walwin and Musgrave, patronised by Mr. Martin... and 
is like to dye no where but at Tyburne.” ** 

This technique for describing one’s enemies continued to be popular after 
the Restoration. Marchamont Nedham’s The True Character of the Rigid 
Presbyter (1661) is in part a collection of pamphlet pedigrees of the hated 
Presbyterians. One of the most complete covers every topic that Thomas 
Wilson recommends for speeches of praise and blame. The family history 
of this “monstrous Babe” begins by naming his “Father . . . Rebellion, his 
Mother Insurrection, the Midwife Sacrilege, the Nurse Covetousness, . . . 
the Rattles Drums,” and continues through its education, and marriage until 
“it begets Children like it self, whose blessing upon them is the power of the 
Sword; and whose imposition of Hands, are broken Pates.” Nedham’s 
method is representative of the way character writers after 1640 use the 
places of praise and blame for a hyperbolic effect. Their strategy seems to be 
that of diminishing the opposition not by making caricatures of their actual 
liabilities and idiosyncracies, but by cutting their opponents off from the 
human race. Sometimes “it” is substituted for the personal pronoun “he,” 
but most often the opposition is metamorphosed into a monster. Since this 
“intense and ugly hatred,” as Benjamin Boyce describes it, is one of the main 
features of the pamphlet characters, it seems worthwhile to examine what 
rhetorical theory has to say about the use of the topics of vituperation in 
judicial and demonstrative speeches. 

Cicero recommends the use of these places in the narration, and especially 
in the confirmation of the speech. Several of these topics of vituperation fre- 
quently occur in the polemic character. The orator, for instance, should 
emphasize that the deed was done purposely, that the act was no ordinary 
one by comparing the act to that of an animal or a criminal, and that decent 
men are outraged by such behavior.*® The anonymous author of the Char- 
acter of an Informer (1675) condenses these places of vituperation into a 
single sentence: “He [the Informer] Ferrets a Conventicle just as a Poll-cat 
does Rabbets in their Burroughs, and the Rich men there skulke down in 
their Pews when they see him come in, dreading him more than a Partridge 
does a Hawke, or a City Crack a Marshal's Man.” ™ The lively vehemence 
of such squibbs has a rhetorical justification. Cicero shrewdly advised an 


24 Anon The Character of an Agtiator (1647) 7. 

25 Marchamont Nedham The True Character of a Rigid Presbyter (1661) 1~2. 
28 De Inventione I lit 101-105. 

3T Anon The Character of an Informer (1675) 4-5. 
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orator to have the hearer “so affected as to be swayed by something resem- 
bling a mental impulse or emotion, rather than by judgment or deliberation. 
For men decide far more problems by hate, or love, or lust, or rage . . . or 
some other inward emotion, than by reality, or authority, or any legal stand- 
ard.” 2 Though the result may be more propaganda than literature from our 
point of view, the seventeenth-century writer does not seem to have made 
the distinction. Whether literature persuaded or taught the reader, it was 
supposed to move him; the pamphlet character proposed to move the reader 
in a more emphatic way than the early character. 

It is significant, too, that although Cicero’s statement became an oratorical 
commonplace by the seventeenth-century, the Civil War character made the 
first extensive use of the places of vituperation. It is difficult for a modern 
reader, studying these pamphlets in the quiet of a library, to see such an 
innovation as anything but a literary decline; yet this strategy proved effec- 
tive in the seventeenth-century political arena. Samuel Butler, for example, 
testifies that these “Libels and Lampoones,” which he calls “Morall Repre- 
sentations,” do “more hurt then all the Dull earnest of vulgar Mutiners .. . 
and like Charmes easily Cure those Fantastique Distempers in Governments, 
which being neglected grow too stubborn to obey any but . . . Rigid Medi- 
cines.” ® The anonymous writer of The Counter-Rat (1684) gives particu- 
lar praise to L’Estrange’s informal series of characters on Titus Oates. He 
commends “the Old Observator [who] us’d no other Weapon then an old 
Goose-Quill, with which he did so Thrash our Oats, Sift and Fan him about, 
that there was nothing at last but the very Chaff to be seen.” ° These testi- 
monies demonstrate that although the writer of pamphlet characters may 
have used vituperation because of his “hatred of known evil-doers and nerv- 
ous fears of [his] friends,” as Benjamin Boyce suggested, he could also use 
vituperation simply because it was a rhetorical weapon recommended by 
classical theory and effective in contemporary practice. 

At least two features of the polemic character, then, are extensions of the 
Theophrastan character: the intention to judge the quality of an act or a 
person, and its organization to develop a person’s dominant feature. The 
polemic character also modified the form of the Theophrastan character by 
using several adjuncts of a person and by introducing the devices of vitu- 
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peration in order to persuade more emphatically. As a result of these modi- 
fications of the classic character, the genre became more experimental in 
form. As the polemists tried various stratagems of wit and techniques of 
style to influence public opinion, they helped to form a popular satiric tradi- 
tion. 

The continuity between the Theophrastan and polemic characters can 
also be traced through their common techniques of wit and style. In the 
following discussion “wit” will be used in its more narrow sense as “some 
lively and apt description” or as “a sharpness of conceit.” ** To provide a 
common and representative subject matter for comparing stylistic devices 
in the character, my examples will be limited to characters of politicians. 

The two most important satiric techniques of both the Theophrastan and 
the polemic character are hyperbolic exaggeration that distorts the subject 
and a frontal assault that disarms him. Though these stratagems frequently 
overlap, it will be easier to speak of them separately. One difficulty in evalu- 
ating the exaggerated image in the character is that we often approach it 
with Augustan assumptions of what wit ought to do. Henry Gally, for exam- 
ple, denounces some characters for their “continued Affectation of far-fetch’d 
and quaint Simile’s, which ... makes ‘em appear like so many Pieces of 
mere Grotesque; and the Reader must not expect to find Persons described 
as they really are, but rather according to what they are thought to be like.” ** 
Gally, however, merely denounces these writers for doing what they set out 
to do. For Samuel Butler hyperbole is one of the hallmarks of wit: “So wit 
by a certaine slight of the Minde, deliver’s things otherwise then they are 
in Nature, by rendring them greater or lesse then they really are.” * By such 
witty hyperbole, as Ian Jack explains it, Samuel Butler intends “to kill any 
sympathy which the reader may feel for the subject of his satire, moving 
him instead to amusement and contempt. ... The elementary principle on 
which he works is that while many people might sympathize with a crowd, 
no one cares to take sides with a rout.” ** One strategy of low satire in the 
polemic character is the use of extravagant images to arouse the reader’s con- 
tempt or amusement and stifle his sympathy for the subject. 

Satiric distortion was not an innovation of the polemic character. Joseph 
Hall, for example, wrote his characters of vice with the intention of showing 
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the “ruder multitude . . . what to detest.” For Hall, satiric distortion par- 
ticularly matched the style to the subject: “my stile shall seeme to some... 
more Satyricall: if you find me not without cause jealous, let it please you 
to impute it to the nature of those Vices, which will not be otherwise han- 
dled. The fashions of some evils are besides the odiousnesse, ridiculous; 
which to repeat, is to seeme bitterly merry.” *° Nahum Tate, in translating 
Hall’s characters into verse at the end of the century, softens Hall's Juvenalian 
tartness, but still asserts the close relationship between the subject matter 
and style: “The Character of some Vices will naturally run into Humour, 
requiring Instances and Expressions that are Familiar, and Sermoni pro- 
piora.” 8g 

The manner in which the Theophrastan and polemic characters use satiric 
distortion to describe the physical appearance of politicians offers an inter- 
esting insight into the styles of the two types of character writing. In spite 
of Cicero’s sanction for caricaturing “ugliness or some physical defect” and 
the frequent parody of the Puritan’s physical appearance, there is very little 
use of this device of invention in characters of politicians until Cleveland’s 
description of Cromwell in the Character of a London Diurnall (1644). The 
only exception that I have found is John Earle’s character of an alderman, 
who is described as “a ponderous man,” for “in his preferment, nothing rises 
so much as his Belly,” and as a political functionary who “makes very much 
of his authority, but more of his Sattin-Doublet.” 3° Since there seem to be 
no parallels in technique immediately before or after Earle’s character, his 
portrait of a minor politician reflects his own creativity rather than any tradi- 
tion. 

In general the polemic character follows the inclination of the early char- 
acter and omits physical attributes in characters of politicians or uses them 
as metaphors for personality traits. The series of portraits in the Puritan 
pamphlet, A Nest of Perfidious Vipers (1644), for example, particularizes 
people like Prince Rupert through oblique references to his actions, but the 
greater part of the character amplifies how the man is like a “basilisk” or a 
“dragon.” #8 Samuel Butler’s character of a politician exemplifies the most 
common method of using a generalized physical attribute as a metaphor for 
a man’s personality: “his Forehead is impenetrable and of so excellent a 
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Temper, that nothing is able to touch it, but turns Edge and is blunted.” 3° 
After reading this description the reader knows more about the stubborn 
quality of the politician’s mind than his appearance. 

Most interesting for the later development of the character, however, is 
the tendency to use physical attributes to individualize a particular person. 
John Cleveland seems to be the first character writer to diminish a signifi- 
cant adversary by caricaturing his physical appearance, a strategy of wit 
that Cicero recommends when an orator could not win the argument by 
reasoning. He begins by associating Cromwell’s valor with his speech-mak- 
ing habits, an area in which Cromwell was admittedly weak. Therefore, 
Cleveland ironically praises his oratorical ability and at the same time 
parodies his gestures with a figure called mimesis which was considered 
especially effective “to reprehend and deride.” “ “This Cromwell is never so 
valorous, as when he is making Speeches for the Association, which never- 
thelesse he doth somwhat ominously, with his neck awry, holding up his 
eare, as if he expected Mahomets Pidgeon to come and prompt him.” ** This 
gesture reminds him of another of Cromwell's features, his nose, but in this 
description he prefers hyperbolic exaggeration, a device which is useful in 
dispraise. Cleveland continues: “He should be a Bird of prey too, by his 
bloody beake: his nose is able to try a young Eagle, whether she be lawfully 
begotten.” ** Though Cleveland’s character of Cromwell caricatures individ- 
ual traits of Cromwell, his intent is, like that of a modern political cartoonist, 
not so much to describe Cromwell as to convey what we should feel about 
him. Norman Knox explains this strategy from the ironist’s point of view: 
“this exaggeration need not surprise us, for unless his audience already shares 
his contempt for his characters the ironist must supply a picture which will 
arouse that contempt.” “ Though the style is still hyperbolic, and still aims 
to stifle the reader’s sympathy for the subject, it is significant that Cleveland 
distorts the human features of Cromwell rather than making him into a 
“Monstrous REPRESENTATIVE Beast.” “ 

Later polemic characters often combined both methods of hyperbole: the 
type that made a physical feature a metaphor for a man’s personality and 
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that which exaggerated this feature. The characters of Titus Oates are par- 

ticularly inclined to this bizarre combination. The writer of A Hue and Cry 

after Dr. T. O. (1681), for instance, describes the “Salamanca Doctor:” 
His Face [is] Rain-bow-colour, and the rest of his Body black: ... He 
hath a short Neck, which makes him defie the Pillory; A thin Chin, and 


somewhat sharp, bending up almost to his Nose; . . . His voice some- 
thing resembles that of the Guinney-Pigs.* 


Contemporary sources verify the basic description of Titus Oates — except 
for the account of his multi-colored body, 

Though the satiric inclination of the English character portrayed the ugly 
visage of vice through hyperbole, the caricature of particular physical fea- 
tures of a man seems to be an innovation of the polemic character. Cleve- 
land’s particularized character of Cromwell is an augury for the personalities 
in Butler’s Hudibras and Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel. 

The other major strategy of wit in the character is the wit which disarms 
through its sharpness of conceit. Cicero again provides the theoretical basis 
for using wit “in delivering an attack; . . . it shatters or obstructs or makes 
light of an opponent.” ** Using wit in this manner shows “the orator . . . to 
be a man of finish, accomplishment and taste” and “dispels distasteful sug- 
gestions not easily weakened by reasonings.” ** The use of two witty devices, 
congeries and irony, in the character can illustrate the way in which the 
polemic character is both an extension of the Theophrastan character and 
an experimenter with satiric devices. 

At the beginning of the English character tradition Joseph Hall’s descrip- 
tion of Ambition is representative of the way a writer could “multiply and 
heape manie words togither, signifying diverse things of like nature” with 
the figure congeries: ** “Ambition is a proud covetousnesse, a dry thirst of 
honour, the longing disease of reason, an aspiring and gallant madnesse.”*° 
According to Henry Peacham congeries was an especially forceful figure be- 
cause “in vehement affections it is like the violent strokes of battaile.” °° The 
use of congeries was almost an automatic reflex for polemists like John Cleve- 
land and Marchamont Nedham. Even broadside characters use this kind of 
pleonasm, adding alliteration to heighten the effect. The character of a Dis- 
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banded Courtier (1682), for example, describes the courtier who distorts 
reality to his own ends: “By his new and false Optick, he represents every 
Mole-hill of mistake, in the publick Administration, for a Mountain as tall 
as Teneriff, and as dangerous as the top of Aetna. Nay, he multiplies and 
magnifies, the very Miscarriages, which were the effect of his own evil 
Councel.” ** By using doublets, triplets, and for Nicholas Breton, quadru- 
plets of single words, phrases, and clauses the writer hoped to overwhelm 
his opponent and his audience through the vehemence of his own emotion. 
The wit of congeries, then, develops an external description of the character 
which expresses the author “justly inflamed.” ™ 

Richard Braithwaite and Samuel Butler, however, add an internal dimen- 
sion to their characters by their ironic use of monologue. Unlike congeries, 
the monologue seems to be an innovation of the later character. In the hands 
of Braithwaite and Butler, this device is a type of prosopopoeia, one of the 
rhetorical predecessors of the character. As Hoskins recommended, they use 
prosopopoeia “for the bringing in of life and lustre to represent some unex- 
pected strains beside the tenor of your tale, and act, as it were, your mean- 
ing: which is done either by feigning the presence or the discourse of some 
such persons...” ® 

In The Honest Ghost (1658) Richard Braithwaite places his observation 
of the statesman in the mouth of the “Politicall Ape” who is shrewdly ana- 
lyzing a politician’s weakness in order to take advantage of him. 

For eyther his Ambition did so mad him, 
As he would doe what ere his fancy bad him; 


Or else his bleered Judgement so deprav’d him, 
As still in State-affaires he misbehav'd him.™ 


The speaker's style ironically reflects his inclination to the same madness 
that he sees in the statesman. His lack of control in using the figure of 
epiphora, which ends several clauses with the same word, and should only 
be used in “grave and severe causes,” indicates that he is a man who is con- 
trolled by fancy rather than judgment. Though the matter here is serious, 
the dog-trot rhythm and extra syllables in the couplet break the decorum of 
suiting the style to the subject by giving a light tone to the lines. The “politi- 
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cal ape’s” analysis of the statesman’s madness, however, shows him to be 
shrewd in his assessment of people. By using the monologue, Richard Braith- 
waite ironically portrays the disease of reason in an intelligent mind con- 
trolled by fancy. 

Samuel Butler’s “Modern Politician” ironically depicts the same aberra- 
tion of reason by dramatizing his subject’s method of thinking. He begins 
with an objective statement of the man’s values: “Next Pride he believes 
Ambition to be the only generous and heroical Virtue in the World, that 
Mankind is capable of.” °* Though there is no formal indication of a change 
from the third to the first person, the politician seems to be speaking for him- 
self as he rationalizes his ambition. His argument is essentially that since 
God gave man a mind to rule over the earth, he is only doing God’s will by 
endeavouring “to advance himself as high as possibly he can in this World.” 
The politician culminates his argument: 

How are Angels distinguished but by Dominions, Powers, Thrones, and 
Principalities? Then he, who still aspires to purchase those, comes near- 
est to the Nature of those heavenly Ministers, and in all Probability is 
most like to go to Heaven —- No Matter what Destruction he makes in his 


Way, if he does but attain his End: for nothing is a Crime that is too great 
to be punished.°” 


By ironically showing the politician’s fancy warping his logical argument, 
even to the point of selecting only those angelic orders whose names reflect 
his imperialist ambitions, Butler’s portrayal is a vivid exposure of unreason. 
Both of these writers demonstrate that polemic characters can portray their 
subjects objectively; furthermore, by using the monologue, they both add an 
internal dimension to the character by dramatizing the subject’s mind. 

As this study has tried to suggest, the polemic character does have literary 
significance, both as an extension of the Theophrastan character and as an 
experiment with satiric devices. The rhetorical framework of the polemic 
character retains the intention to judge the quality of an act, and the affec- 
tive rather than logical organization of the early character. The chief advan- 
tage of the polemic character is that its informality gave the author the 
freedom to use whatever rhetorical devices would suit his purpose: to use 
hyperbolic language in order to make the reader see the character as a 
monster rather than a human type as Marchamont Nedham did; to individ- 
ualize his character by caricaturing his subject’s appearance as John Cleve- 
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land did; to present a character speaking in his own voice as Richard 
Braithwaite did; or to imply the aberration of the subject by objectively 
presenting his illogical rationalizations as Samuel Butler did. The innova- 
tions of the polemic character can be evaluated more effectively if they are 


seen in the perspective of the continuity of character-writing in the seven- 
teenth-century. 
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Expos’d to Sale 


The Marketing of Goods and Services in 
Seventeenth-Century England As Revealed by 
Advertisements in Contemporary Newspapers and Periodicals 


By Harovp C. WHITFORD 
Economics Division 


PART II, CONCLUDED 


The grossest hyperbole abounded in advertisements of cures or nostrums 
— a trend which has persisted down to our own century. “An infallible 
powder for [bladder] stone and gravel” is offered; ***° and there are brazen 
plugs for pills for leprosy, for trochees for consumption, 1873 for a powder for 
dropsy.” Less harmful exaggerations were “beauty and lustre which will 
endure many ages” (of painted and gilded leathers ) °°” “will not break” (of 
spectacle frames); ” “far exceeding wax in beauty” (of tallow candles),* 
while the manufacturer of Royal Shining Japan-Ink praised “its transcend- 
ing lustre and blackness; both which it will retain whilst the paper or parch- 
ment whereon it is written doth endure.” > Other more conservative styles of 
description were common. A favorite and approving adjective with Restora- 
tion copywriters was “curious.” Books were “curiously bound”; *”*! the late 
King’s head was “curiously done” in marble”; °° a wax effigy was “curiously 
done to the life”; ° playing cards were embellished with “curious and lively 
figures’; %91 and there was even “a curious way of preserving dead 
bodies.” 1803 Favorite expressions used to indicate a comprehensive range of 
stock or cures were often the indefmite phrases “all manner of” or “all 
sorts of.” 

Advertisers relied heavily on the appeal of the exotic. They offered Barce- 
lona brandy,*46° Bologna wash balls,'®°° Canary wines,**° Chinese eye- 
water,’ Dantzig Spruce Beer,® Dutch paper,’*” Flemish plants, French 
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brandy,*59 cards,‘ fruit trees,“ pearls,® salt,3?87 seeds,**° sweetmeats,***? 
wine,*“*4 and paper,**#® Genoese lemon and orange trees,” German 
balls,*5°5 Hungarian Water,” Indian grass,™™® pictures,**™ figured paper 
hangings,*°°> and waterworks, Japanese Cake-Ink **” and hangings,*°* 
Shining Japan-Ink,?**® Leghorn marble,*!®! Malago wines,®*° Martinigo 
tobacco,**** New England caraway seeds,”®'8 Rochelle salt,?®3 Spanish 
brandy,*#46 Spanish chocolate,!8% lozenges,°™ and snuff,?*°° Turkish coffee,‘ 
Venetian paper,” and Virginia mocking birds.*°8* Similarly at York’s 
Northern Bagnio patrons “may be cupp’d (if they please) after the German 
fashion”; 2”°° Timothy Kirby made his fishing rods of foreign dogwood; *#° 
and Richard Haines’s wine made from cider was touted as “pleasing as 
French wine.”'%?) The most extravagant exoticism was the eye-water 
“brought from China from the King’s own hand.” * There was also frequent 
appeal to novelty or dernier cri. Thus in the advertising column appeared 
notices of “new fashioned silk and stuff beds,” 2554 “new fashioned hang- 
ings,” *8°8 “new fashion” cages,’ “new invented” Japan hangings, + a 
rhinoceros on view in England for the first time,!®”* and certain imported 
canaries of a special color never before seen in England.*©” 

That little extra dividend was now and then promised. German balls 
designed to polish leather were said to keep the feet dry; ** vendors of 
milled lead offered the services of plumbers; °° Japan Cake-Ink Powder 
included a recipe; °?” both male and female aides fitted trusses; ' watering 
places such as Buxton Wells offered shady walks, bowling,®*® tea-houses 
and art auctions.*4”7 An advertiser offering a house for sale at Brentwood, 
Essex, mentions the availability of a Free School there.” Demonstrations of 
bolters,*!59 water pumps,®!® and patterns of lead products **© were available. 
And a manufacturer of a salt-to-fresh water “engine” reported his success 
with demonstrations and installations on several ships.'°®° Samplings of 
claret 19° and writing paper 133% were promised. A few examples of tie-ins 
appeared. The compounders of Stoughton’s oil for relieving the pains of gout 
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extolled it as “fit for those that use the Bagnio,” = the Royal Bagnio being 
another regular advertiser. 

Convenience, comfort, and durability were all selling points in these 
advertisements. The term “convenience” was used in a vague but appro- 
bative way. A brick house for rent had “all manner of conveniences,” %8% 
and a sugar house had “cisterns and other conveniences.” *° A caravan 
would carry eighteen persons “with great conveniency,” and was “faire and 
easie going. **°0 John Yarwell advertised his microscopes as fitted for the 
pocket,°** and the inventor of Pask ink balls stated that they came “with 
that conveniency that you may wear them about you, without any Damage 
to the Ink or your Linen.” 15% Tea came in a “convenient” box,!*”? and 
even a patented purge was allied with convenience.” Trees offered for sale 
were situated conveniently within two miles of navigable waters.??™! A 
panacea “chymical powder” was said to keep a good many years; ° certain 
spectacle frames “will not break.” ? A vendor of snuff for the toothache 
claimed that it gave “present ease while you are taking it,”4 and Cope’s 
Liquid Balsaam purportedly resulted in “speedy relief.” * 

In an age when caveat emptor was a most serviceable motto, some 
advertisers concerned themselves with consumer protection. Lincoln Fair 
advertised that “accommodation on this occasion shall be had at moderate 
prices.” 3929 The Royal Bagnio apologized for the forbidden exaction of tips 
by its staff,15°° and in another insertion the Royal Bagnio stated that despite 
the razing of a competitive bagnio its prices would remain the same.?™! A 
landlord announced that no rent need be paid until water was laid in,}*6 
and underwriters extended the privilege of partial refunds of fire-insurance 
premiums already paid if the insured owners could get better rates else- 
where. 16% | 

Just as today, advertisers frequently relied on snob appeal. They indulged 
in name-dropping of titled or otherwise prominent individuals connected 
with the product. Mrs Panier claimed that her Juice of Liquorish was used 
by H. R. H. Princess of Denmark, and a funeral director advertised a 
nobleman’s custom./®8° Dr William Sermon’s pills allegedly had cured both 
General Monk ‘ and the Duke of Albermarle 1498 of the dropsy. A chocolate 
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maker claimed service to King Charles II; 2% a painter advertised previous 
work for both Charles H and James 0. Dr William Jones described him- 
self as a chemist in ordinary to His Majesty,” and Sam Mearne styled 
himself a Stationer to His Majesty.°® 

The appeal to prestige was further evidenced by the vague but reiterated 
attribution of use by “Persons of Quality.” #°°8 Thus a nursery man sold 
plants “fit for Persons of Quality” with the additional words “and others” 
thoughtfully added.?5% Advertisers recommended for Persons of Quality a 
coach,???? a brick house,™8 prints and drawings.7°® Persons of Quality 
demanded a repeat of a concert; 925" an undertaker offered to exhume their 
bodies in Ireland and bring them to England,?”*? and a register of bets and 
matches was kept at the Groom-Porter’s office at Newmarket for this privi- 
leged class.'*8° The prestige of a famous author or an expert could have 
attracted buyers. For example the publisher of Dryden’s All for Love adver- 
tised it as “written in imitation of Shakespeare’s stile”; 1°38 and the vendor of 
a pair of globes announced that they were made to “the observations of the 
latest and most experienced astronomers and geographers,” %9? and there 
was a sale of medals of “the most eminent masters.” ?918 

Nostrum dealers appealed to the bandwagon instinct by advertising lists 
of their allegedly satisfied clientele. For example, entries extolling Mrs Nor- 
ridges “infallible and matchless powder” for the stone and gravel and 
Cope’s Liquid Balsaam both closed with lengthy lists of contented users.* 
According to Miss Burton ® such names were either forged or paid for, and 
she concludes that for those remedies advertised as free to the poor “upon 
reasonable certification” 9289 3283 testimonials could not have been difficult to 
obtain. Perhaps more reliable testimonials were those offered by a surgeon 
“curing all sorts of ruptures,” who mentioned “certificates of approbation” of 
several physicians,***7 and also those of Potter Holmes, an apothecary, who 
offered a copious list of testimonials signed by sixty-five physicians. 

Another way copywriters insinuated the special quality of their product 
was to advertise that buyers could get something available in unique sources, 
Secret formulas for nostrums were said to be handed down from parent to 
child, and the heir to the compounder of Dr Goddard’s drops advertised 
that his predecessor had confided the secret of his recipe only to himself and 
the King.®”! Those in the market for G Nash’s kidney remedy could obtain 
it only at Garroway’s Coffee House; %7! True Stretham Purging Waters were 
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the only mineral waters served at three coffee houses cited; 9#°* while Walter 
Lloyd’s gunpowder could be found only at the sign of the Ancient Fowler.” 
Still another advertiser informed the Gazette readers that he had secured 
His Majesty’s exclusive permission to take up wrecks from the sea.®®” 

Though seventeenth-century copywriters rarely reflected the stylistic 
grandeur of the great prose masters of their age, the less-esteemed whimsi- 
calities of expression peculiar to the times cropped up especially in the col- 
umns of the Athenian Mercury. Schoolmaster Switerda waged an endless 
war on real or fancied rivals and detractors, whom he challenged to chimeri- 
cal competitions in defense of his teaching abilities, interlarding his English 
paragraphs with sentences in Latin. In inculcating French or Latin his 
method was “full, short, plain, most expeditious, and effectual . . . not con- 
founding the fancy in an Abyss of unapplied Rules but by a Natural Felicity 
of Application, resolving all into a laudable, acceptable, and most beneficial 
Practice. .. .” Y Both Switerda and a “German Gentleman” * detailed exam- 
ples of the achievements of their prodigies. 

A teacher of French and classical languages evaluated himself in like man- 
ner: “he hath already given good testimony elsewhere of his Abilities, Dili- 
gence, and Success.” 529 One educator’s claim nicely accomplished the dou- 
ble purpose of settling his competitor's hash and extolling his own product. 
It was a French and English grammar: “.. . wherein all that is dark, super- 
fluous, and deficient in other grammars is plain, short, and methodically 
supplied.” 28% A book on guitar playing was advertised to teach “how to 
take the Delicacy of all Accords,” 133 and a “romance” was said to be a 
“history true and full of gallantry.” 155 Actually a look through Arber'’s Term 
Catalogues and other notices of books in seventeenth-century periodicals’ 
advertising columns will reveal a more literate type of message to the con- 
sumer than is commonly found in the entries for other merchandise. In adver- 
tising his Athenian Mercury in the London Gazette, publisher John Dunton 
asserted that it provided “the Resolution of Nice and Curious Questions.” 978° 

Perhaps the most interesting copy appeared in advertisements for medical 
remedies. Eloquent was Mr Elmy’s description of his “most sovereign head- 
pill”: It “strengthens the Memory and disburdens the Brain of all offensive 
Humours, thereby rendering the Understanding more clear and Vigorous.” 
Equally quotable was William Boys’ summation of his skill in making and 
Y Athen Mer, Dec 2 1683. 


w Athen Mer, Nov 5 1692 and July 21 1694. 
x Impartial Protestant Mercury, Sept 23-27 1681. 
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fitting artificial (glass) eyes: “by his great care and pains [he] hath attained 
to that perfection in making of them so exact, that the like was never made 
in England by any but himself, which causeth them to be very Ornamen- 
tal... .°¥ The plug for Elixir Stomachium is more modern in tone: “of a 
delicate Flavour, and pleasant bitterish Taste.” * One entry of a truss-maker 
and fitter, Rowland Pippin, had the sturdy grandeur of the best style of the 
age: “If those that be grieved with the Rupture, or Broken Belly, did know 
the good they might have by me, Rowland Pippin, they would search nar- 
rowly to find me, and in that their own happiness.” * 

Other ads showed an originality of style — like that of the undertaker who 
asserted that he had “practiced these twenty years with general Approba- 
tion.” 162! An importer of canary birds manifested a folksy approach remi- 
niscent of certain second-hand car dealers of today. He variously subscribed 
to himself as “Old Black Joe,” 3973 “Black Joe,” ?748 “Great Joe,” 467 “the 
German Bird-Man,” 9289 and “Black Joe alias Joseph Toeworker.” 3478 

For straight factual reporting, admirable as a model for industrial adver- 
tising, none could excel Sir Samuel Morland’s long advertisement for vari- 
ous pumps of his make,®!* for his Vade Mecum,® and for his calculating 
machines,’ though Pepys spoke unfavorably of one of the latter inven- 
tions.’ Another admirable writer of factual copy was Joseph Moxon, Royal 
Hydrographer. In a twenty-two line entry for his Monthly Exercises upon 
the Mechanicks, he advertised an issue that dealt with smithing and joinery. 
“These arts,” he added, “are described in Workmens’ phrases and their sev- 
eral Terms explained.” 1327 

Other varied selling points included appeals to the desire for safety, 
longevity, and mental improvement. Thus Extract of Liquoras was “so safe 
and pleasant that it may freely be given to a child of any age”; ¢ Dr Salvator 
Winter drank his elixir daily and lived to be ninety-nine”; ° Dr Butler's Ale 
was said to “hugely corroborate the Brain and Memory.” Here and there 
a phrase strikes us as concise and effective. Offered were a hundred acres of 
“thriving young timber”; 3*“4 and Ridpath entitled his one-shilling text as 
Shorthand Yet Shorter.3* 

y True Dom Intel, Apr 20-23 1680 and Jan 2 1680. 

= Athen Mer, Apr 29 1693. 

a Commonwealth Mercury, Nov 18-25 1658. 

b True News, Jan 10-14 1679/80. 

¢ Diary, (New York, Random House [1946]), I 825. 
4 Athen Mer, Dec 11 1681. 


e True News, Mar 20—24 1679/80. 
t True Prot (Dom) Intel, Apr 30 1680. 
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The Profitability of Seventeenth-Century Advertising 


Did it pay to advertise? We may assume that it did for those persistent 
advertisers who frequently repeated their ads with the same or varied copy. 
Dr William Read, “empiric and mountebank” according to the DNB, started 
advertising eye-cures as early as 1696 °®3 and died in 1715 knighted and 
very rich. Some of the items which re-appeared in the advertising columns 
of the Spectator® during the years 1711 and 1712 had first been run in 
periodicals some two or three decades earlier: Daffy’s Elixir Salutis — 1679, 
Holman’s Ink Powder — 1689; *°°4 Apothecary Richard Stoughton’s reme- 
dies — 1690; 75° Thomas Kirleus’ cures — 1680; ! Dr Read’s attendance — 
1696; ° Hungary Water — 1689; “8° and concerts in the York Buildings 
— 1690.25% 

Evidently it was profitable for art and book auctioneers to run follow-up 
ads for several weeks in connection with the more important sales. For 
instance the auctioneer of Dr Maitland’s extensive library placed differently 
worded insertions in accordance with the varied type of books and prints 
being put up.*“5! 2531 The lengthy and therefore expensive advertisements 
characteristic of the long-lived nostrums also indicate that they were profit- 
able. In his insertion for Lockyer’s Pill) in 1673, the advertiser stated that 
during the previous nine years he had published some 60,000 “Books,” that 
is, printed directions, a number which indicates a considerable sale of as 
many tin boxes of pills. Joha Dunton, publisher of the mildly salacious 
Athenian Mercury, thought fit to advertise his publications frequently in 
the London Gazette (see nos 2717 and 2724) and once even inserted an 
apology in the Gazette’s advertising columns.!8® Now and then canny pub- 
lisher Jobn Houghton advertised his Collection of Letters for the Improve- 
ment of Husbandry and Trade in the Gazette (see nos 1651 and 1862), and 
doubtless Schoolmaster Switerda must have profited by his long and expen- 
sive ads run frequently in the Athenian Mercury in spite of his complaint 
that his detractors were ruining his business.* 


g In nos 287 (Jan 29 1712), 330 (Mar 19 1712), 64 (May 14 1711) 331 (Mar 20 1712), 21 
(Mar 24 1711), 208 (Oct 30 1711), and 275 (Jan 15 1712) respectively. See Lawrence Lewis. 
Advertisements of the Spectator (New York, Houghton [1909]). 283, 301, 272, 274, 271, 281, 
and 253 respectively. 


h True News, Mar 6-10 1679/80. 

1 True Dom Intel, Jan 2 1680. 

J Edward Arber. Term Catalogue. 1673 (Trinity). 
k Athen Mer, Oct 7 1683. 
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Then as now readership was an index to the pulling power of an adver- 
tisement; and among the literate minority of seventeenth-century England 
we may assume the reader count to be high. Some two thousand coffee 
houses proliferated in London. They were well-stocked with newspapers 
and periodicals which passed from hand to hand and were often read aloud 
to the assemblage. Then, too, a number of potential customers probably read 
the official London Gazette from stem to stern in order to be certain that 
they had not missed any of the official notices often placed under the heading 
“Advertisements.” 


Conclusion 


Retrospectively we have tried to create a picture of periodical advertising 
as practised in London three centuries ago. Several thousand advertisements 
printed between 1658 and 1700 were examined, and from these neglected 
pages spring up tantalizing glimpses of able craftsmen, alert shopkeepers, 
colorful auctions of books, paintings, and other merchandise held at the 
larger coffee houses. We have caught sight of empirics and deluded or 
cynical vendors of nostrums along with healers, inventors, composers, pro- 
moters, and purveyors of food and drink, clothing, cosmetics, and real- 
estate and building materials. 

In this cradle of Restoration advertising lie surprisingly many parallels to 
the themes of the advertising of today: appeals to the credulous, outright 
boasts contrasting with naive understatement, manipulation of readers’ pho- 
bias and vanities, and resentment expressed towards competitors, especially 
imitators. Less often do we read rational appeals to the practical — comfort, 
convenience, and economy, and copywriting of integrity and informative- 
ness. The prose of these advertisements is astonishingly straightforward and 
viable. Despite its occasional quaintness, the average modern reader can 
readily understand it. 

Advertising takes on a profounder significance when placed in this his- 
torical focus. It reveals a marked continuity with other periods and equips 
the student of its development to appreciate the refinements and changes 
that began to appear in the eighteenth century. At that time the rise of 
industrialism, the great banking, insurance, and joint-stock companies, the 
extension of journalism, and the proliferation of manufacturies came to 
require an increased volume and circulation of advertisements and a more 
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EXHIBITIONS 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 
SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film tation of the 
ihe Li 


performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout brary day. On 
permanent view. 
MEMORABLE MOMENTS PrazA GALLERY 


Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the 
Theatre, Dance, ad Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the 
City of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 
1732-1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 

a of ita pall ieee ae those eis 
A panoramic display of posters, pictures, o wo Ə 
arco koni 4,000 B.C, to the rrerak Oa- viw for a two-year period. 

OPERA — FROM SCORE TO STAGE Main GALLERY 
A mafor presentation of how an opera comes into being. An animated, three-dimen- 
sional, audio-visual complex (40 by 80 feet in area) gives a back-stage view of the 
1966 Metropolitan Opera production of Richard Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

On view for a two-year period. 
EDWARD GORDON CRAIG: ARTIST OF THE THEATRE 1872-1966 
AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
Including many of Craig’s original woodcuts and sketches for his set designs. The 
exhibition * spans the whole career of the revolutionary theatre designer, actor, author, 
and illustrator. Through November 18. 


* * x 


SCENIC DESIGNS BY HOWARD BAY VINCENT Astor GALLERY 
Drawings and props for his sets by the noted American stage designer. On exhibit are 
designs for The Little Foxes, a 1967-68 repertory production of Vivian Beaumont 
Theater. Through November 25. 

A CHILD’S WORLD EXPRESSED THROUGH DANCE DANCE COLLECTION 
An exhibition of photographs by Edith Worth. Through January 1968. 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS Room 78 
A selection of new children’s books, with original drawings for illustrations, printer’s 
dummies, printed sheets, and perennial favorites, November 21 through December. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS FROM ISRAEL Room 84 
A wide variety of books and periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, and English on 
view in the Jewish Division. Through the autumn. 

THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 
An exhibition of illuminated manuscripts, illustrated books, and bindings from the 
Spencer Collection. The works on display present a history of the fine arts of book- 
making and illustration from the fourteenth century to the present. Through January 
1968. 

OLD DECORATIVE MAPS OF THE WORLD IN TWO HEMISPHERES 

SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 
A display of the work of the great cartographers of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. Through January 1968. 


* A catalogue of the exhibit is available from the Sales Shops at $1.25. 
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ExHisirions, continued 


The Central Building, continued 


THE KIEV ACADEMY: THE FIRST UNIVERSITY IN EASTERN EUROPE 
SECOND FLOOR CENTRAL CORRIDOR 
Books and photographs commemorating the three hundred fiftieth anniversary of a 
noted center of learning. Through January 1968. 


PRINTS FROM SUITES AND PORTFOLIOS Tap FLoon PRINT GALLERY 
A selection of prints from series and from artists’ portfolios, including works by Picasso, 
Diirer, and Piranesi. Through February 1968. 


LETTERS TO AN EDITOR: GEORGIAN POETRY, 1912-1922 Room 318 
A Berg Collection exhibit * of letters, manuscripts, and books from the papers of Sir 
Edward Howard Marsh, the editor of the i ee anthologies. The letters were 
selected from the nearly five thousand written Marsh by the many poets in his antholo- 
gies and by his famous mentors. Through mid-December. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARENTS COLLECTIONS FROM MANUSCRIPT 


TO PRINTED BOOK Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Collections. Through March 1968. 
TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fmsr Floor Corrmor Norra 


A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main LOBBY 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmst FLoon Corsmor 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN Tamo FLoorn Coramon 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, inchiding first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tamb FLoon Coramor 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tir FLoon Connor Norts 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


“Form and Fantasy in Paper” by Paul A. Lobel, on the First Floor. Through November. An 
exhibition of paintings executed in oils, acrylics, collage, and mixed media, by Zoltan Hecht, 
David Newman, and Harriet Obstler, in the Art Library. Through November. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Strest 


“Puerto Rico in Photo.” Photographs by Warren Marr II displaying the varied and colorful 
aspects of life in a sub-tropical land. November 6 through 30. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
A selection of large abstract impressionist oil paintings by Alexandra L. Jones. November 6 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


A display illustrating the career of the Shakespearean actor Ira Aldridge, including original 
handbills and photographs of productions in which he appeared. Through the autumn. 


* A catalogue of the exhibit is available from the Sales Shop, Main Lobby, at $1.00. 
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Letters from Lady Gregory: 


A Record of Her Friendship with T. J. Kiernan 


Edited by Dante. Murray 
The City College of the City University of New York 


PART I 


HEN LADY GREGORY first met T. J. Kiernan, she was seventy- 

two, at the end of a creative period begun when she was in middle 
life: she had written over 30 plays, collected and translated volumes of Irish 
myth and folk-lore, written biographies and edited letters, and translated 
plays from French, German, Italian, and Irish — all after she was forty. 
Nothing in her family background, it would seem, had prepared her for 
these tasks. 

Lady Gregory was born in 1852 in the west of Ireland, into an Ascendancy 
family (Irish Protestant landowners), the youngest daughter of Dudley 
Persse’s second wife — he had three children by his first marriage, thirteen 
by his second. The family was interested in the turf; there was no interest in 
literature — indeed, there was hardly a book in the house. She was privately 
educated by an English governess, but the Protestant, Anglo-Irish atmos- 
phere of her home and studies was offset by the stories of Irish heroes told 
by an old Catholic upstairs nurse, who “tempered the strict Orangeism of 
the drawing-room,” and who encouraged her to read books on Irish history. 
Her interest in Irish history was fostered when she learned that an oral tra- 
dition of Irish history and mythology was the heritage of many of the Gaelic- 
speaking laborers at her home, and, seeking to know more of this heritage, 
she pleaded in vain to be permitted to take Gaelic lessons. 

Thus she grew up amid interest in the turf and in the rural concerns of the 
West of Ireland landowners of the latter part of the Nineteenth Century, 
doomed, seemingly, to a life of leisured boredom. However, on a trip to the 
Continent, she met Sir William Gregory, whom she later married as his sec- 
ond wife, on March 4 1880, in Dublin. The marriage completely changed 
the course of her life, for Sir William was a former Governor of Ceylon, 
Director of the National Gallery of Art in London, and owner of Coole, one 
of the most noted estates in the West of Ireland. Lady Gregory and Sir 
William travelled extensively — on the continent, to the Middle and Far 
East; their travels brought them into contact with many persons who were 
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to remain Lady Gregory’s life-long friends, among them Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt and Lady Enid Layard, wife of Sir A. Henry Layard, the noted arche- 
ologist. 

These acquaintances and journeys enriched Lady Gregorys mind and 
broadened the area of her interests. The death of her husband in 1892 did 
not significantly change the direction of her life; she spent more time with 
Robert, her only son, and she remained at Coole for longer periods than she 
had earlier. Free to pursue her own interests, she began to learn Gaelic from 
a Bible borrowed from Edward Martyn, a Catholic neighbor who lived sev- 
eral miles from Coole. She began to collect folk-lore as a hobby to pass the 
time, and she edited two books, her husband’s Autobiography (London 
1894), and a selection of his grand-father’s letters, Mr. Gregory's Letter Box 
(London 1898). 

The direction of her life changed radically in 1896, the year she met Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats at the home of Edward Martyn. Yeats was, at the time, 
run down both physically and mentally over his unrequited love for Maud 
Gonne, and Lady Gregory later asked him to stay for the summer with her 
at Coole. To get him into the open air, she began to take him with her on 
folkloring trips in the neighborhood, and he was able to gather a great deal 
of material otherwise denied him, for he wanted to find “actual experiences 
of the supernatural,” since he did not believe that they could be found in 
textbooks. Every day they would go from cottage to cottage, and every night 
Lady Gregory would write from memory what they had heard during the 
day. In this fashion she wrote out nearly two hundred thousand words of 
folklore, later published in Visions and Beliefs of the West of Ireland (Lon- 
don 1922). Her interest in folklore brought her in contact with the great 
Irish myths, and when a Trinity College professor described ancient Irish 
literature as “silly, religious, or indecent,” Lady Gregory felt that popular 
translations of the myths were necessary to “add dignity to Ireland.” Yeats 
writes in his Autobiography (New York 1938, p 389) that he did not find 
anything in her past to fit her for the work of translation, but “in a week or 
two she brought a translation of some heroic tale . . . in the dialect of the 
neighbourhood.” In this dialect — Kiltartan — she translated Cuchulain of 
Muirthemne and Gods and Fighting Men. Of Cuchulain, Yeats in the Pref- 
ace wrote: “I think this book is the best that has come out of Ireland in my 
time. Perhaps I should say that it is the best book that has ever come out of 
Ireland; for the stories which it tells are a chief part of Ireland’s gift to the 
imagination of the world — and it tells them perfectly for the first time.” 
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While collecting folklore, Yeats spoke to her of his dream of an Irish 
theatre. Later, when both discussed this with Edward Martyn at Duras (a 
small town on the Irish coast), the dream seemed more and more to become 
a reality. Edward Martyn guaranteed £300, even though greatly troubled 
over the possibility of heresy in Yeats’s Countess Cathleen. A theatre was 
hired and with the aid of English actors, Martyn’s The Heather Field was 
produced with the Countess Cathleen in Dublin in May 1899. As these and 
other plays proved successful in the following years, more ambitious plans 
were formulated for a truly Irish repertory theatre in Dublin. Through the 
generous gift of Annie Horniman, the company acquired the Abbey Theatre 
and, under the direction of Frank and William Fay, began to produce plays 
on Irish life by Irish authors, played by Irish actors. The Abbey opened 
on December 27 1904 with On Bailes Strand by W. B. Yeats and with 
Spreading the News by Lady Gregory, one of the most successful one-act 
plays ever produced at the Abbey. Between 1904 and 1928, when Three 
Last Plays appeared, Lady Gregory wrote and had produced at the Abbey 
28 plays, as well as translations from Moliére, Goldoni, and Suderman. In 
addition to this, she was a Director of the Abbey until her death, a frequent 
producer of her own and other plays, and a defender of the right of the play- 
wright to have his play heard uncensored in the theatre. “Grip is a good 
dog,” she used to say, “but Hold Fast is a better one.” And Hold Fast she did 
against the outcries over the production of Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World in Ireland and America and O’Casey’s Plough and the Stars. She was 
involved with the Abbey for over twenty-five years as author, Director, 
defender, and as coddler of a constant stream of actors and actresses with 
real or imagined wrongs. 

Thus Lady Gregory was, when she first met T. J. Kiernan in 1923, a woman 
with an international reputation, who was, as the letters show, interested in 
Ireland and its future. Their friendship had begun when Lady Gregory, 
completely confused over her tax problems, called on Kiernan in the Galway 
Office where he was the Inspector of Taxes. Other visits followed the first, 
and soon Kiernan was advising Lady Gregory on all her tax problems, a task 
he performed for her until her death. 

Dr Kiernan was born in Dublin, November 9 1897, the son of an Irish 
Land Commission Official. He was educated at St Mary’s College, Rath- 
mines, and at the National University of Ireland, where he obtained a BA 
and an MA in Economics. His MA thesis, British War Finance, 1914-1918 
(London 1920), dealt with the financing of the war and the psychology of 
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the peace. His second book, A Study of National Finance (Dublin 1923), 
examined the problems of taxation in the new Irish Free State. In it he 
argued that Ireland needed a broad-based, unbiased tax that would allow 
the new nation to pay for the services that would be necessary now that the 
British had left Ireland. The book was reviewed very favorably by George 
Russell in the Irish Homestead (July 1923); he called the book lucid, and 
remarked that it ought to be read by all members of the Dail and Seanad 
“and in fact by all Citizens who are perplexed by the new situation created 
by the establishment of the Free State with regard to their incomes... .” 

Russell remembered Kiernan when he launched the Irish Statesman later 
in 1923; he wrote to Kiernan requesting articles on the national debt, inter- 
nal vs external borrowing, and on various aspects of taxation. The first of 
these articles, “Internal versus External Borrowing,” appeared in the first 
issue of the Irish Statesman (September 15 1923); the second article on the 
same subject appeared the following week. Other articles on tax problems 
followed, all of which pleased Russell: “I have read with great interest and 
pleasure your articles which I like much and which are exactly what I 
wanted from you.” 

About this time Lady Gregory spoke to Russell about her tax problems, 
and he told her of Kiernan. On one of her periodic visits to her sister in Gal- 
way, Lady Gregory called on Kiernan at the Custom House, going, as she 
later told him, “in fear and trembling” of an economist. Impressed both with 
his kindness and his competence, Lady Gregory invited him to tea the follow- 
ing day at her sister’s house in Dominick Street. From these meetings sprung 
a firm friendship, during which Lady Gregory followed with enthusiasm Dr 
Kiernan’s career in the diplomatic service, and he helped her in many ways 
with the problems that occupied her later years. 

Although Lady Gregory’s tax problems were, according to Dr Kiernan, 
relatively simple, she did not find them so. Not only did she feel incompe- 
tent in financial matters, but the political situation in Ireland also compli- 
cated the tax problem. During the period of the Irish Rebellion, it was 
patriotic not to pay taxes. When, however, the Irish Provisional government 
was created in 1922, it was patriotic, if somewhat difficult, to pay, for many 
people were uncertain if arrears were due the new government, and, if so, 
how to compute them. It was to resolve this and other tax problems that 
Lady Gregory turned them over to “ever-kind Kiernan.” 

Dr Kiernan also helped Lady Gregory in her long fight to force England 
to return the Hugh Lane pictures to Ireland. Hugh Lane, Lady Gregory's 
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nephew, had, after a spectacular career as a picture dealer, begun to donate 
paintings to both the National Gallery of Art in England and in Dublin. 
In addition to those he had already donated, Lane had a collection of thirty- 
nine Impressionist paintings, which he promised to Dublin as the nucleus of 
a collection of Modern art. He stipulated, however, that Dublin build a gal- 
lery to house the collection, and he engaged Edwin Lutyens to select the 
site and design the gallery. Lutyens and Lane decided on two sites — one in 
St Stephens Green, a park in the center of Dublin, the other on a bridge to 
be built across the Liffey River. The site in St Stephens Green was refused 
by Lord Ardilaun, who had presented the Green to the city of Dublin. The 
Bridge site was soon opposed by a number of influential people in Dublin 
and finally had to be abandoned. Lane, disillusioned, sent the Impressionist 
paintings to the London National Gallery, and, in his will, bequeathed them 
to London to form the nucleus of a collection of Modern Continental art. 

Two events caused him to change his mind. The first was that the National 
Gallery, having promised Lane to hang all the paintings, hung only a por- 
tion and sent the rest to the basement. The other was that he was elected 
Director of the National Gallery of Art in Dublin. On February 3 1915 Lane 
wrote a codicil to his will, in which he bequeathed the Impressionist paint- 
ings to Dublin and named Lady Gregory his executor. Unfortunately, the 
codicil was unwitnessed, and therefore invalid. A few months later Lane was 
dead, drowned on the Lusitania. England steadfastly refused to recognize 
Ireland’s right to the paintings, and Lady Gregory spent the last sixteen 
years of her life vainly trying to force England to return the paintings to 
Ireland. 

In this matter, Dr Kiernan’s position in the Irish High Commissioner's 
Office in London (he had become Official Secretary in 1924) was particu- 
larly welcomed by Lady Gregory. When in London she called at York House 
and used the good offices of the High Commissioner to arrange interviews 
and, in general, keep the Lane matter before the English government. But 
such visits were not always business, for, as the letters show, Lady Gregory 
regarded Dr Kiernan as a warm personal friend, and she was interested in 
his career and his activities on behalf of Ireland. 

She was delighted when he received his PhD from the University of Lon- 
don, and she read his dissertation, A History of the Financial Administration 
of Ireland (London 1930), with considerable interest: “I have not thanked 
you half enough, not only for having given me the book — but for having 
written it — and made so clear and absorbing a story from the mass of 
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printed reports & documents you must have had to untangle. . . .” She also 
became involved in Dr Kiernan’s efforts at furthering Irish interests in Lon- 
don; after he had founded the National University of Ireland Club in 1929, 
Lady Gregory travelled to London to address it, although she had consist- 
ently refused to attend or address banquets in her later years. 

After Lady Gregory's death in 1932, Dr Kiernan continued to serve Ire- 
land at home and abroad. He was Director-General of Irish Broadcasting 
from 1935-1941; Minister Plenipotentiary at the Holy See (1941-1948); 
Ambassador to Australia (1946-1954); to Germany (1955-1957); to Canada 
(1957-1960); and to the United States (1960-1965), a post at which he 
served with distinction until his retirement. 

Apart from his distinguished career in the Irish diplomatic service, Dr 
Kiernan is also the author of The Irish Exiles to Australia (Dublin 1954), 
Pope Pius XII, and The White Hind of the Mountain (New York 1962). 


THE LETTERS* 


I 
Coole Park, Gort, Co. Galway.t 
July 16 [19]24 
Dear Mr. Kiernan 

Thank you so much — you are very good & I’m afraid I'm very troublesome. 

My Bank of England cheque book says, 1923 Dec. 27. Income Tax. Coll. of 
Customs — Limerick £88-8-3 — but I cannot find the receipt, tho I must have 
had it. 

My other Income tax entries —- or cheques — are on hand — £104. £15-5-9. 
£143. I enclose you our drawn up documents in case they are of any use. 

I enclose also the Soc of Authors list of possible claims. I cannot make them 
all with a clear conscience — but the ones I have marked are allowable — & I 
think you might strike what you think is fair percentage off my earnings. 

I am ashamed of my vagueness and stupidity in this matter — indeed all mat- 
ters of finance — fortunately I have some degree of intelligence in the Lane 
picture matter, & am going to Dublin tomorrow about the statement that must be 
drawn up to put before the Committee. I am torn with curiosity now the crisis is 
at hand. Please let me know if you hear anything interesting — to c/o 82 Merrion 
Square, Many thanks again & apologies. 

Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


* In the letters that follow, Lady Gregory frequently repeated information on the Lane matter 
or requests for tax information. Such repetition has been deleted from the letters, and the dele- 
tion noted by a summary within brackets or by ellipsis. The original letters are in the Henry W. 
and Albert A. Berg Collection of The New York Public Library. Grateful acknowledgement is 
made to Mafor Ri Gregory for permission to publish these letters. 


1 This address has been abbreviated “Coole” in the letters below. 
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2 
Coole 
Oct 2, 24 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


To make sure what is right to pay, I send enclosed — do I pay £28 — & £2-16-3 
together? I know you wont mind my asking this, to save my poor brain] — 

I am getting very anxious now October has come, & Ld. Curzons’ examina- 
tion may be going on at this or any moment.? Please tell me if you hear anything, 
especially if it is comforting! I succeeded in having a new resolution passed prom- 
ising a gallery, by the Corporation Commissioners — & one by the Nat Gallery 
promising to house the pictures till it is ready. For the Committee told me our 
enemies were making a great point of no definite promise having been given, & 
intended to (failing to get a verdict) keep the pictures in London until the Dublin 
gallery wd. be ready. 

Such dreadful weatherl Our hay, begun early in July, only finished yester- 
day — & my poor garden gone to weeds meanwhile! 


Yours ever truly 
A GREGORY 


2 Lord George Nathaniel Curzon (1859-1925) was a trustee of the National Gallery. He was 
examined by the committee established as a result of a request in the House of Commons on the 
14th of July 1924, as to the Government's intentions in the matter of the Lane pictures. One of 
the most vital questions facing the Lane committee was whether Hugh Lane had promised 
Lord Curzon to give his pictures to London in perpetuity on assurances that Duveen would 
build an extension to the Tate to house them. From all evidence (outlined by Yeats in a 
speech to the Irish Seanad, July 1926), Lord Curzon testified that Lane had made no such 
promise. 


3 
Coole 


March 24, ’25 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[three paragraphs on tax matters] 

I was delighted to see your article in the I. Statesman 8 — for any letters I 
had seen on the matter had been so wooly — & you are so clear. I am sure it will 
be a great help in understanding the matter. Besides, I like to see Joseph helping 
his brethren! 

Poor Ld. Curzon. I had often said I didn’t want him to die — but to live & 
see our victory. And I am most thankful that he gave his evidence to the Com- 
mission. If he had passed away before that, it would always have been said by 
our enemies that he could have broken our case. I have asked Lord Carson * to 
let me know if he hears anything of the Govts. intentions. I dont want a question 


8 Dr Kiernan’s article, signed T. J. K., opposing the abolition of the Income Tax in Ireland, 
appeared in the Irish Statesman, Mar 21 1925 p 40-41. 

4 Edward eh Carson (1854-1935), North of Ireland political leader. He supported Lady 
Gregory in her fight to have the Lane pictures returned to Ireland. 
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asked or anything said in public at present — but would like to find if any of the 
Ministers are inclined to be friendly now. With much gratitude 


Very truly yours 


A GREGORY 
p.s. March 25 — 


[two paragraphs on letter to French and tax matters] 

I cannot remember if I signed a declaration last year, but I daresay I cd. 
find out from Putnam. Thank you so much about Commissioners of Oaths. There 
is one in Gort. (I had to go to some time ago. His house door was locked & I had 
to wait while he got up & dressed. He called in a witness — (shouted across the 
street) who I recognized as a man who had been obliged by a Sinn Fein Court 
to pay £3.0 fine for having recd. property stolen from our stables! ) 


PRIVATE. I have heard this morning from Lord Carson — he has asked 
L. Onslow,® who attends to Irish business in H of Lords, to “find out what has 
become of the Committee” — but not to ask a question in the House — so we may 
hear something, Many, many thanks & apologies again! 


Ever truly 


A GREGORY 


6 Richard Allen, fifth Earl of Onslow (1876-1945). 


4 
Coole 
April 2, °25 
[a paragraph on tax matters] 
ö 
Coole 
May 12, ’25 


Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[a paragraph on tax matters] 

My only investment not held by Bank of England is £120 in Free State Nat. 
loan — 1935-45. I have the Certificate myself, so I don’t know if there wd. be 
further complication by lodging it, my only Irish investment, in B of E. Would 
it be any use sending you my B of E Bank book to look at? — in case there is any 
mistake. 

Wet weather now — too wet to sow seeds — & the soil too clammy to dig. 
“Grass grows & water runs” — that is all we can say. With, as always, much 
gratitude. 

Yours ever truly 


A GREGORY 
Enclosed arrived yesterday! 
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6 
Coole 
May 18, ’25 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 
I do feel ashamed to trouble you again but I am helpless! So please forgive me. 
Mr. Brennan had sent in more than once a demand for a small amount. I think 
about £7. I had written him that Mr. Bourke was going through my estate Income 
tax — & that I would await his report. [ . . . ] Today this demand for £200-19-8 
comes! I should commit suicide but for having you as a rock to cling tol And 
(private) I am a little anxious about Mr. Bourke — from what I saw of him & the 
delay in giving me any information at all. So I throw my burden on you. I have 
just been telling Senator Yeats who is staying here what a blessing your help has 
been & what a good friend you are. 
Always truly 
A GREGORY 


Coole 


May 26, 1925 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[five paragraphs on tax matters | 

My earnings as Authoress last year were £467-3-10 My holdings in Free 
State Loan is £120. I see “34 Jan. 1924. First dividend payable 14 yearly 1* June 
and 1% Dec, £2-10 pe” I suppose I reed. this — but shall know next week what 
comes for me 1*t June. I probably lodged it with other sums or cheques at Gort N. 
Bank. 

W. B. Yeats is just leaving & I want him to post this at Athenry. A thousand 
thanks again! I do feel ashamed at the muddled financial side of my brain! 


Yours ever gratefully 
A GREGORY 


Coole 
May 28, ’25 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

[a paragraph on taxes of Mrs Margaret Gregory] 
I am sending [Mr. Bourke’s] letter on to Mrs. Gregory,’ as he complains of 
her never answering him. I dont think she pays any taxes on this estate since I 
took it over. In case of need I will take advantage of your very kind offer & ask 
her to call on or write to you. I have not had a line from Mr. Bourke since I gave 
him over my papers & accounts. Yes, that is what is wrong with him. The morn- 
ing I called (having written beforehand —) he did not arrive at the office till 
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after 12 — & brought a strong aroma with him! I had felt very uneasy until you 
told me of your brother being there — now I feel it will be all right. 

That is very amusing about Mr. Brennans baby! After my one meeting with 
him, outside the hall door here — (he had called to see Mrs. Gregory who was 
away) he sent me photographs of his entire family, and a long poem he had writ- 
ten to his wife who was absent! I am told that he also contributes over much to 
the Excise. 

Senator Yeats has just left — for todays Senate — he seems quite confident 
about the Shannon scheme? — but of course only from hearsay. I hope if the 
salmon are driven from there they will flock to Galway! Now with renewed grati- 
tude 

Always truly yours 


A GREGORY 


8 Margaret Parry Gregory was the wife of Robert Gregory, Lady Gregory’s only son. He was 
killed in 1918, near the end of the First World War, when his plane crashed in Italy. Margaret 
married Guy Gough Sept 8 1928. 


7 A bill was before the Seanad to provide hydroelectric power by constructing stations on the 
Shannon. Yeats wished to be assured that no national monuments would be interfered with in 
carrying out the project (Seanad Eireann, Parliamentary Debates, v 366, June 10 1925). 


9 
82, Merrion Square, S. 
Dublin. 
June 4, 25 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I had now a rather uneasy feeling about you, seeing your letters come from 
your home address — and now yours of Monday has reached me telling of your 
not being well. I do hope you are over that headache. I feel so unhappy in feeling 
that my stupidity and ignorance in all this tax business must have been the last 
load of straw that fell upon you! I wonder you held out so long — & I beg you not 
to trouble yourself about my small affairs — which are troublesome out of all 
proportion to their size until you are quite yourself again. I think the new home 
should be a help to your cure — the interest of settling into it; and the air is good. 
I was once arrested on the Heath. I had driven there from my London house for 
fresh air, & was picking the wild flowers. However I was let off with a warning, & 
kept the flowers. I like to think of your little Blossom gathering them if there are 
any left. 

No that Lanka Plantations £ money had been settled on me and my husband — 
but I settled it on Mrs. Gregory on her marriage, & it is hers now — all the vouchers 
marked “and others” are for money either hers or my grandchildrens. 


8 Lanka Plantations was a company holding several thousand acres of tea land in Ceylon. The 
Gregorys probably acquired this when Sir William was Governor of Ceylon. 
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I have just been in Director’s meeting at the Abbey, at the pleasant task of 
adding to the actors salary from our new Govt. grant.® I go home Tuesday or Wed. 
next. I hope your real holidays will come soon — & give you time to enjoy Mayo[?] 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


® The Government granted a subsidy of eight hundred and fifty pounds annually to the Abbey 
(Lennox Robinson, Ireland's Abbey Theatre [London 1951] p 126). 


10 
Coole 
Oct 9, 25 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I want news of you. Have you got back to work? How are you? Have the 
effects of this illness quite passed away? How are Mrs. Kiernan & the Blossom? 

And I want to know if you are in your new house and what the address is? 

I said to my daughter in law that I would like to give you a very comfortable 
arm chair, where you cd. repose after the work of the day — & she has told me of 
a place where this could be found — & I will have it sent when I know the address. 
A lovely day here! I am sorry you are not spending it in Mayo. 


Always yours truly 
A GREGORY 


I] 
Coole 
Nov 12, ’25 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 
[three paragraphs on dividends received] 
Hard frost here — but lovely sunshine — tho’ all the flowers in my garden — 


except some Michaelmas dahlias & a rose or two have laid down their blackened 
heads. 


Yours ever truly 
A GREGORY 


Coole 
Dec 16, 25 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

[a paragraph on tax matters] 

Your prompt delivery of my letter to Gov. Genl. had good result — for he 
writes me that he went to see the Prime Minister & pressed the matter — so my 
hopes rise! 

Yours ever truly 
A GREGORY 
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13 
Coole 
Jan 7, 26 
[a paragraph on income from Putnam] 
14, 
Coole 
Jan 12, °26 


Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


Enclosed just arrived — & I think it better to ask you if I shd. pay it before 
doing so — my financial conscience being in your hands. I am so very glad to hear 
from Mr. McNeill that you have won half a big prize. I’m sure you ought to have 
had it alll 

Ever yours truly 


A GREGORY 


15 
Coole 


Jan 27, 1926 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I feel more than ever remorseful at taking my burdens to you. Now you have 
that extra work. I had not heard of Mr. Whytes death.!° And agriculture is so 
important. 

About the Abbey fees — they are entered witk other earnings — as “Authoress” 
I do not receive any except the royalty, same as other authors, when one of my 
plays is put on at the Abbey. I will not write to Mr. Brennan until I have further 
instructions from you. 

I am sorry if Blank] of England is uncivil — you did not enclose their reply. 
They have made one or two troublesome mistakes in my account lately, which I 
had to send them back for correction — perhaps that makes them feel out of 
humour. I do not believe those missing vouchers ever came to me. They do not 
hevwever receive payment from Irish Free State loan — the interest (on £120) 
comes direct to me. I have the Certificate of Inscription, shall I send you that? I 
will write personally to B. of E. if that would be helpful. 

As to Mr. Bourke. I think he is hopeless. I gave him all accounts & receipts just 
a year ago — & he has never written since his first acknowledgement. But please 
do not take any trouble about this —- because (private) Mrs. Gregory is making 
an offer to Govt. of sale of woods and land for forestry — only keeping the house 
— & shd. this get through, as I hope it may — it would relieve me of future taxes 
& rates on land. So it is not worth while (unless this falls through) to go into the 
matter now. 


10 R, A. Whyte, chief trade and produce officer of the Irish Free State to Great Britain. He 
died on January 7 1926, and was succeeded by J. W. Dulanty. 
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Yes, our Abbey birthday was a great success & pleasure. Oh that our next 
celebration may be the return of the pictures! With many thanks & apologies 


Yours very truly 


A. GREGORY 


11 On December 27 1925, the Abbey celebrated its 21st birthday. Lady Gregory came from 
Coole to see performances representing the work of the three original directors of the Theatre; 
Yeats’s The Hour Glass, Lady Gregory's Hyacinth Halvey, and J. M. Synge’s The Shadow of 
the Glen (Lady Gregory, Journals, ed Lennox Robinson [New York 1946] p 92). 


16 
Coole 


Feb 17, 26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I am so sorry to have to worry you again. I wrote as you suggested to Inspec- 
tor of Taxes — saying my Abbey Theatre fees were included in “Authoress” 
earnings. But no notice has been taken of that — this new demand note has come. 
Please tell me what I ought to pay, & I will pay it. Last year I paid Coll of Taxes, 
Galway 


July 11 8. 2.6 
Oct 2 82.10.3 
19 1. 9.3 


Dec 1 (on land) 33. 5.7 


I dont profess to understand anything about it! but my faith is in you & I will 
follow your instructions. 

[a paragraph of thanks] 

I have written on enclosed date of purchase of Irish Free State loan — but 
I’m not sure which War loan they mean — have marked both in pencil. 

I had packed up these queries last Friday, when I went up to Dublin — think- 
ing I might go on to London — re Lane pictures. But Mr. Blythe # told me his 
visit there had been put off. I may go over when he does go — for we must give a 
great tug then to extract the pictures. 

Only on my way to Dublin I saw the papers with account of riot at the 
Abbey.?® I am glad I missed it — women violent & storming the stage must have 
been a horrible sight — all was peaceful the remaining nights. It is a very fine 


12 Emest Blythe ( 1889- ), Vice President of the Executive Council and Minister of Finance 
in the Free State, 1923-1932. He was made a Director of the Abbey in 1935. 


18 Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars opened at the Abbey on Monday, February 8 1926. 
There was no trouble opening night, and O’Casey took his bows to an enthusiastic audience. On 
the second night, however, the audience prevented the play from being given until the police , 
were called. The principal reasons for the objections were that Rosie Redmond was less than 
chaste and, consequently, a slander on Irish womanhood “noted all over the whole world for 
their modesty” and that “the Republican flag had never seen the inside of a public-house . . .” 
(O’Casey, Inishfallen Fare thee Well [New York] p 237-239). 
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play — very terrible, very powerful — just showing where the real cruelty of 
war falls — in the homes. 
Now forgive me for troubling you again! 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


17 
Coole 
Feb 23°26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

[a paragraph of thanks and apologies for interrupting Kiernan’s vacation] 

Mrs, Gregory is now in Switzerland — another flight! Sir Boyle Roche is said 
to have said in a speech in Parliament “No man can be in two places at the same 
time — unless he is a bird!” 14 

I think I shall be in London next week — for the picture matter seems at a 
crisis. I am still afraid of the N. G. Trustees — they — or their spokesmen have 
been very unscrupulous. 

I was vexed by that notice in the Independent & am glad you have spoken to 
the representative. I have had difficulty in keeping Dublin quiet — the “advisory 
Committee” of Municipal Gallery restive — & the Republicans wanting to make a 
public demonstration. My one desire is to keep out of any newspapers or public 
discussion, Many, many thanks again! 

Yours ever truly 


A GREGORY 


14 Sir Boyle Roche (1743-1847), Irish politician. He wes the author of many famous “bulls.” 
The one quoted here is one of the most famous — “Of Irish bulls there is no end. Some have 
become household words, as, for example, Sir Boyle Roche’s: ‘A man couldn't be in two places 
at vat barring he was a bird’” (W. R. Le Fanu, Seventy Years of Irish Life, [New York 1893] 
p 240). 
18 
Coole 
Friday, Feb 26 [1926] 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

Thank you so very much for that last letter. I have decided to cross to London 
tomorrow ev. I shall be at 29, Sloane Square. (Mrs. Gregorys flat) I may look in 
on Mr. McNeill on Monday — for it is the picture business that is bringing me 
over. 

Yours truly 


A GREGORY 


19 
82 Merrion Square 
Wednesday, March 16 [1926] 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 
What an angel you are! You have done everything that could be done by a 


whole army of helpers — & have cleared the road to success. 
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I have written to Art O’Brien * (& wired), & to J. H. MacDonnell.1* 

Also to Ld. Oxford 17 & Ramsay Mac Donald.'® Mr. Fitzgerald was not at 
Govt. Buildings when I called but I left a message asking him to come here, as I 
want him to send off the McVeagh ° message tomorrow. I have to leave by early 
boat for Liverpool banquet (dreadful thought — only consented through grati- 
tude to T. P. O'Connor * who wanted me to go — in his place! ). I come back here 
Friday — & go to Coole on Monday. 

1000 thanks again! 

Yours ever 
A GREGORY 


15 Art O’Brien was President of the Gaelic League in London at this time. 
16 J, H. MacDonnell was the legal adviser to the Irish High Commission in London. 


17 Herbert H. Asquith, first Earl of Oxford and Asquith (1852-1928), British statesman and 
Liberal Prime Minister. 


18 James Ramsay MacDonald (1866-1937 ), British statesman and Labour Prime Minister. 

19 Jeremiah McVeagh, President of the Four Provinces Club. The Club held an amnual St 
Patrick’s Day celebration in London. 

20 Thomas Power O’Connor (1848-1929), Irish member of the British Parliament. He held the 
record for the longest unbroken career in the Commons, sitting continuously from 1885. 


20 
Coole 
[n d] 2 
[two paragraphs and postscript on finances] 
21 1926 at top of page in a hand other than Lady Gregory’s. 
21 
Coole 
May 5, ’26 


Dear Mr. Kiernan, 
I go to Dublin tomorrow — 82 Merrion Sq. for a few days Abbey business, so 
if anything of interest re pictures turns up please let me have a line there. 
Yours ever 
A GREGORY 


Coole 
May 8, ’26 
Dear Mr, Kiernan 


[five paragraphs on tax matters] 
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I had a visit from Mr. Maguire the head of the Carnegie Library in Galway 
the other day.”* I wish he could have arrived while you are there for he doesn’t 
find much help in his work. I told him you had been the real helper in getting it 
started. 

I had a good Easter. Mrs. Gregory brought the children back for the holidays 
to their great delight — they much prefer Coole to the Isle of Wight or Cornwall 
or France — & lived out of doors — often up the trees looking into birds nests. I 
hope your little Blossom will have a good season in the country some day. 

I have no definite news of the Lane pictures. I believe the Govt. is being con- 
sulted about a Bill. 

Always truly yours 
A GREGORY 


22 Lady Gregory was a member of an Advisory Committee established to help build rural 
libraries and distribute books through funds made available by Andrew Carnegie and the local 
rates. Sir Horace Plunkett was the Irish member of the Trust established by Carnegie. T. J. Kier- 
nan interested Lady Gregory and Lennox Robinson (since 1915 associated with the Carnegie 
Trust, and at this time Secretary of the Carnegie Trust Ofice in Dublin) in establishing the first 
public library in the City of Galway. 


23 
Coole 


Monday June 7, 26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I have not had any late news of the pictures, & I dont like bothering Ld. 
Carson except when necessary — but I'd like to know when the 2nd. reading comes 
on — for I could stir up a few “lords” for that. I’m going today — until Wednes- 
day — to 82 Merrion Square — & a letter there wd. reach me on Wed morning. 


Yours ever 
A GREGORY 


24 


[note about taxes written on back of Income tax notice from Custom’s House, Gal- 
way, June 8 1926] 


25 
[Typewritten, with ink adcitions] 
Coole 
June 11, ’26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 
Many thanks for your letter. I think it is good on the whole the King having 
backed out from the opening. We are in June, and the public are wanting to know 


when the foreign section is to be accessible, so there is no chance of the matter 
being settled before the opening, and the King would have felt it awkward if he 
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could not allude in his speech to the cream of the collection. As you say it shows 
they realise the strength of our demand. 
In my one day in Dublin I saw Senator Brown on the matter. He said he 
would find out from Lord Carson about the second reading and let me know. I 
dont want to worry Carson myself except on necessary things. Senator Brown 
spoke of the word “lend” in the Bill (put there you know by the English scrivener 
and not thought important by Carson). I told him what Mr Healy * had said, 
that we had better not offend Carson by objecting to it till it comes to the Com- 
mons, But, I said, I thought it would be best for Lord Glenavy,** who will go over 
to speak on the second reading, to attack the word, as he would come in fresh as 
representing the people of Ireland, and could bring it as a message from here. Mr 
Brown agreed, said that would be quite the right thing to do, and that he would 
see Lord Glenavy about it the next day. If the High Commissioner wd. in private 
talk tell of the objection it wd. be helpful. I forget if I told you Mr Amery * had 
refused to let Lord Carson see the Report of the Commission, and that I had when 
last in Dublin seen Mr Brown * about it, and he went to the Government Offices 
and found it there. He had a copy typed and sent it to Carson. (but we had bet- 
ter not let Amery hear this!) Please let me have 3 or 4 copies or more of my “brief 
statement” as I shall be writing to possible helpers when the 2nd. reading comes 
near. 
Yours ever 


A GREGORY 


I am sorry to hear of Mrs. McNeills bereavement. I hope she had the consolation 
of being with her mother at the end. 


28 Timothy Michael Healy (1855-1931), first Governor~General of the Irish Free State; he was 
helpful as a contact in the Lane-matter. 

24 James Henry Campbell, first Baron Glenavy (1851-1931), Irish lawyer and politician. He 
was Chairman of the Irish Senate from 1922 to 1928. 

25 Leopold Sennet Amery (1873-1929) was Secretary of State for the Dominions and Colontes, 
1924—1929. 


26 Mr Samuel Brown was a Senator in the Irish Free State government, and a constant supporter 
of Lady Gregory in the Lane matter, 


26 
Coole 


Tuesday, June 15 [1926] 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I am very grateful to you for letting me know that tragic news — it is better 
to know the worst at once — & I am glad I was alone. It was a great shock — 


27 The report of the Committee on the Lane sap ba was signed on January 28 1925, but it 
was not issued until late in 1926. The committee found that in signing the codicil of the 3rd of 
February 1915, Lane thought he was making a legal deposition. The committee recommended, 
however, that the codicil should not be given legal effect, justifying this remarkable advice by 
speculating on what was in Lane’s mind shortly before his death, and that “had he been 
spared to witness the growth of the new Gallery at Millbank no doubt could be entertained that 
he would have destroyed the codicil.” Lady Gregory, in her Case for the Return of Sir Hugh 
Lane’s Pictures to Dublin (Dublin 1926) effectively rebutted all the contentions of the Report. 
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when all had seemed going so well & I still feel stunned by this apparently sudden 
turn. Amery as you know had seemed sympathetic, Baldwin °! the same (to T. P. 
O’Connor) & Churchill more than sympathetic — had, according to Ronald Mc- 
Neill,” practically bound himself in the Blythe interview. It is the old story, the 
betrayal of Ireland to serve English interests. 

But what gives me courage & comfort is that our own Government has been 
so firm — & that we have a Govt of our own to stand up against them. We must 
just keep up the fight — tho’ I dont know on what lines — whether Carson will go 
on with his Bill now. I thought of writing to him — then decided not to mention 
the matter to anyone at all at present. I enclose copy of a letter Mr. Yeats & I 
wrote when we had seen the Report — to have ready to publish in the papers 
whenever the Report shd. be made public — for it was an extraordinary injustice 
the Commission taking our enemies evidence as to what changes Hugh Lane 
might have made had he lived, & also Duveen, without giving us an opportunity 
of confuting them. They had asked us no questions as to that speculation. I don’t 
want to publish it, or anything, at present — but I think it might be useful to Mr. 
McNeill, if he should have conversations with the enemy to mention the injustice 
of this one-sided evidence. 

I will do as you say, destroy your letter. And not mention you. And I’m sure 
you will let me know when you hear what answer Amery gives. 

Oh — the comfort through all of the High Commissioners Office! Through so 
many years it was amateur work — knocking at alien doors — tho’ I have many 
friends to be grateful to. 

Ever yours truly 


A Grecory 


28 Stanley Baldwin, first Earl of ee {( 1867-1947 ). Baldwin was at this time Prime Min- 
ister, during the second of his three terms 


29 Ronald John McNeill, Baron Cuheadin (1861-1934), Irish politician. He held various posts 
in the British Government from 1922 to 1929. 


27 
Coole 
June 18, [1926] 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I think I sent you the receipt Brennan writes about? If so perhaps you will 
_ kindly return it to him. 

On Tuesday, last week — I heard (privately ) that our Govt had received the 
report of the Lane pictures Committee — & that they agree that Hugh Lane be- 
lieved his codicil to be a legal document — but are against legislation. I went to 
see the Gov. Genl. & he drew up a note of a Bill “enabling” the London Trustees 
to give Ireland the pictures. (This wd. only be done if they agreed to do so before- 
hand). I showed it to Senator Brown & both he & I have written to Lord Carson 
for suggestions. That is how the matter stands at present — & this is private — to 
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you & Mr. McNeill. I am afraid of more delays. The fight is now in its tenth 
year — the same length as the seige of Troy! 


Yours ever truly 


A GREGORY 


Coole 
June 23, 26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


Thank you so much for your letter. I enclose a demand from Galway just 
received, I will write again about Mrs. Gregorys income tax. I am going to Dublin 
today — just for a day or two (82 Merrion Sq) — because of disquieting news 
about the pictures. I want to see Senator Brown & others. The King opening the 
Gallery, which I see announced in Times is a bad sign.5° 


Yours ever truly 
A GREGORY 


80 King George V, accompanied by Queen Mary, opened the Tate extension formally on June 26 
1926. 


29 
82 Merrion Sq, S. 
Dublin. 


Wednesday June 26 [23], [1926] 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


Last Saturday I had a disquieting letter from Mr. Brown K.C. about the 
report of the picture Commission — “very injurious to us”. So I came up by 
the next train & saw him that evening, & Lord Glenavy on Sunday & we have made 
out a reply that we think should be sent by our Govt. I have not had it in com- 
plete form yet, but hope it will be ready tonight or tomorrow. 

It seems necessary I should see Lord Carson, & know what line he thinks 
shd. be taken — so I decided to go over tomorrow — arriving London in the eve- 
ning. I shall be at 29, Sloane Square — (Mrs, Gregorys flat). Mr. Yeats telephoned 
to Mr. Fitzgerald *! to ask if Mr. McNeill ?? was in London, & I believe made an 
appointment for 12 o.c., so I hope to be at York House then. 

But I think it essential that Ld. Carson shd. see the Report. It has been sent 
“confidentially” to the London N. G. Trustees — & Mr. Cosgrave %8 — who I’m 


81 Desmond Fitzgerald, Minister of External Affairs, Executive Council of the Irish Free State 
(1922-1927). 

82 James McNeill (1869-1938), High Commissioner for the Irish Free State in London from 
1923 to 1928, and Governor-General from 1928 to 1932. Lady Gregory, as the letters show, 
visited the McNeills frequently at Viceregal Lodge after he became Governor-General. 


88 William Thomas Cosgrave, President of the Executive Council of the Irish Free State. 
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afraid may not like to part with his copy. That is why I telegraphed — for if Mr. 
McNeill can get one I cd. show it — also in confidence — to Ld Carson. 

They will not publish until our Govt. give leave — so they say — but that the 
Press are anxious for it — & I feel sure it will leak out. The Commissioners went 
quite outside their terms of reference — give all our opponents case about 
H. Lanes changes of mind etc in the years before he signed (which we were not 
examined on) and play into hands of London N. G. most unfairly. But I think we 
shall be able to confute & convict them — tho’ with more trouble than we had 
been prepared for. 

Yours ever truly 


A GREGORY 


Coole 
June 30, ’26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan 


This is just a word of thanks for the most valuable information you gave 
me — & which has been of the greatest possible use. Of course I told no one — not 
even Mr. Yeats who came to Dublin with me, where it came from. I have also had 
very useful letters from Sir John and Lady Lavery.** He had refused absolutely to 
make a sketch of the Tate opening until he got a promise of the return of the pic- 
tures, But whether that promise will be kept is another matter! Anyhow as all 
mention of the Lane collection, or of Duveen having built the gallery for them, 
was kept out of even the Times I feel we have scored. 

I will write to the Office about that nightmare, Income Tax! This is just a line 
of gratitude to you. 

Ever yours truly 


A GREGORY 


84 Sir John Lavery (1856-1941), Belfast-born painter. As the letters show, he and his second 
wife were sympathetic with Lady Gregory’s efforts to return the Lane pictures to Ireland. 


3l 
Coole 
June 30, ’26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


Thank you very much for the trouble you are taking about taxes, I really 
should not keep what sanity I may still possess without your help. 

As to Mrs. Gregory. I would rather not answer those questions about the 
transfer of the estate — furniture etc. but leave her to do so — because it was a 
quite informal transaction —- on my side." I only asked to be allowed to keep 


85 Coole was sold to the Minister of Lands and Agriculture Apr 1 1927, and formal possession 
taken on Oct 20. Under the agreement, Lady riba ed retained possession of the house at a 
yearly rate of £100. She lived at Coole until her death in 1932. 
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Coole from year to year & pay all expenses — & have done so. I will enclose your 
letter to her. 

I have been much worried about the Lane pictures & the Tate opening, but 
letters from Sir John & Lady Lavery have cheered me. I think if we hold tight to 


our cause we must win. 


Yours truly 


A GREGORY 


32 
Coole 
July 3, °26 
Dear, very kind, Mr. Kiernan, 

[a paragraph on tax matters] 

I am glad the L. P. Report is out — even in the favourable — to them — Times 
summary it shows its ineptitude. I had pressed Cosgrave to publish the Reply (it 
was drawn up by Mr. Brown) directly it appeared. We had a question asked in 
the Dail — & there was to have been a debate in the Senate on Thursday — but 
something must have put it off. I shall see Mr. Yeats today & know. I want to have 
strong expressions of opinion — in Dail & perhaps at a meeting on this side — to 
show the British we are in earnest — but the Answer & Report is needed to keep 
our argument on strong lines. The Laverys are splendid in London — & I feel sure 
Mr. McNeill is doing all he can to show it is no light matter — & that we are in 
earnest. 

Yours ever truly 


A GREGORY 


Coole 
July 8, 26 
Many thanks for telegram. 

You will see the matter coming up in Senate & Dail. Could you please send me 
half a dozen copies of the Report. I saw that it was published — at 2 d. but don’t 
know where to write. 

I am doing what I can — & trying not to seem too angry! 


Yours ever 


A.G. 


Coole 
July 13, 26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[a paragraph on tax matters] 
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[ .. . ] Many thanks for copies of Report — just in time — for Yeats came 
yesterday & wanted one as he was making up his Senate Speech.5¢ I wrote to 
Observer — & I see by a bit quoted in the Independent it was put in; & I wrote to 
Manchester Guardian — & enclosed Mr. Dignans very good letter — saying it 
was written “by a friend”, & hoping they wd. use it. But I don’t know if they put 
my letter in. I only see Times (London) & Independent. I do hope you will get 
away soon. Even here the heat is trying. 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


86 On July 14 1926, Yeats addressed the Senate on the Lane pictures, answering the report of 
the Lane committee. Yeats wanted the Irish Government to press for the production of the min- 
utes of the Board of Governors of the Tate dealing with the assurance to Duveen that if he built 
an addition to the Tate, the Lane A sca would be deposited there. Yeats also spoke on Lane’s 
intentions, and on the possibility altering a will. He urged the Dublin Commissioners to build 
the promised gallery and press for the return of the pictures (Seanad Eireann, Parliamentary 
Debates vu 1017~1023). 


35 
Coole 
July 26, 1926 
Dear Mr. McNeill, 


I have written and sent to the Times a letter — giving extracts from the 
affidavits re Lane pictures— which have never been mentioned either in the Com- 
mittees report or the papers. Mr. Yeats who has just been here approved — & 
signed it with me.’ As it may perhaps be asked — by friend or enemy — where 
these affidavits are to be seen in full, I have put a note “copies were sent to the 
Commission; & some copies have B kept in our High Commissioners Office 
in London” — as I know some were kept when you were kind enough to have 
them copied for me & they may be asked for. We must just fight on — & I know 
we must win in the end. “Great is truth & it must prevail” — but it [is] sometimes 
hard to keep patience! But it makes a wonderful difference AE you & your 
office behind us! 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 
I asked Senator Brown to write in Irish Times & he is doing so. 


87 The letter, in the London Times, Jay 29 1926, quoted affidavits supporting the view that 
Lane wanted his pictures to go to Dublin. 


36 
Coole 
August 3, '26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


Thank you for your letter. I dont think there is much to be done in London 
at the moment — (if there are any requests for the affidavits I shd. be interested 
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to hear from whom). I think McColl is wearing very thin.®* Sir John Lavery pro- 
poses having a petition from artists ready when Parliament meets in the autumn 
— and I am hoping Dublin papers will keep “nagging” till then. 

Senator Brown is away till middle of month, but will then lead a formal 
deputation asking our Commissioners for the building of a new Gallery. And the 
League of Nations Dublin Branch is writing to the Overseas Sec of L. of N. Union 
in London to take the matter up. So I think our enemies will find themselves sleep- 
ing on an uneasy pillow! 

I do hope you & Mrs. Kiernan will have a good holiday — a real rest & change. 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


88 D. S. MacColl had a number of letters in the Times — all of which advocated that England 


.S 
the Lane pictures — replying to various letters on the Lane matter, including the one 
written by Lady Gregory and Yeats. 


37 
Coole 
Sept 15, 26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I rejoiced to see your writing again this afternoon. I am so glad your holiday 
was such a success. I often thought of you both & hoped it was a pleasant one, & 
doing you good. But I confess I feel happier now you are safely back again. This 
is not an Income Tax letter! tho’ I have a paper or two to send later — it is just 
to welcome you. No, I havert seen the Round Table. I hope it is favourable. 
Well, the Times controversy died a natural death, or I think Miss Harrisons cracked 
letter put an end to it. 

Then Mr. Yeats wrote me from Dublin that a new statement or pamphlet is 
wanted — & asked me to write it. So I set to work again — tho’ it seemed hard 
to put the facts in any new way — & after a couple of weeks hard work I felt I 
cd. do no more & took the result to Dublin to show him. He approved — & kept 
it for typing & some small alterations. Meanwhile I was laid up for a while — & 
came home when I could — & am not very strong yet.*? I am expecting the clean 
copy of pamphlet every day. When it is printed — (& publish’'d — that we may 
send it to papers) well begin a new & vigorous campaign. Lady Amott * prom- 
ised me support of Irish Times. And Lady Londonderry * is very helpful — over 


89 An unsigned article, “Ireland: Events in the Free State,” in Round Table xvr 809-823, 
pointed out that England had a moral obligation to return the Lane pictures to Ireland, and 
called on Baldwin to do “the right thing in the right way... .” 

40 Miss S. C. Harrison had a letter in the London Times, Saturday July 31, in which she pro- 
posed that two Manets and a Renoir from the Lane collection be given to the London National 
Gallery as a memorial in his name. 

41 Case for the Return of Sir Hugh Lane’s Pictures to Dublin (Dublin 1926). 

42 Lady Gregory had been operated on for a malignant growth in her breast (Journals, p 35). 
48 Lady Caroline Arnott was the wife of Sir John Alexander Amott, Chairman of the Irish Times. 
44 Charles Henry Vane-Tempest-Stewart, seventh Marques of Londonderry (1878-1949), Eng- 
lish statesman. He was er of the Senate of Northem Ireland and Minister of Education 
from 1921 to 1926. His wife, Edith Helen Chaplin, was founder of the Women’s League. 
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in London. But it will take a strong pull to extract the tooth — & I hope we shall 
be in working order by the time the I. [Imperial] Conference meets. I am glad to 
see that Indian cutting. And glad to know both you & Mr. McNeill are flying your 
flag in Regent St. 

Ever yours truly 


A GREGORY 


38 
Coole 
Sept 29, °26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[two paragraphs on tax matters] 

Re Lane pictures. I have today red proofs of the new statement I have writ- 
ten — & will go through them bye & bye. Mr. Yeats went through the typed copy — 
made some slight alterations or omissions. He thinks my pamphlet answers the 
whole case — so I hope it will do some good. I am not for stirring up the matter 
until this pamphlet is out. We can send it to newspapers — & get up a new agita- 
tion then. I will make my corrections as quickly as possible. 


Ever yours truly 


A GREGORY 


Coole 
November 12, 26 


Dear Mr. Kiernan (you must confess that whatever my writing is, I write your 
name more legibly than you sign itl!) 

Thank you for your letter — do, tho’ I know how busy you are, let me know 
if anything interesting happens in our business. The extract from Mr. Cosgraves 
letter looks so well printed I should be very glad if you cd. let me have a few to 
put in pamphlet I send out. 

My mind is more at rest now — there is really nothing for me to do in that 
matter — except say my prayers as I have been doing for 77% years! 4# But it is 
an extraordinary comfort having you & the H. C. working so efficiently in the heart 
of the enemys quarters! 

Always truly yours 


A GREGORY 


45 President Cosgrave had written Lady Gregory, November 3 1926, that he had read with 
great interest the advance copy of her pamphlet. In his letter he voiced the hope that the 
pamphlet would “serve to bring to the notice of all lovers of art and fustice the claim of Dublin 
to these pictures. . . .” Lady Gregory had a printed copy of the letter slipped into the pamphlet. 


48 Lady Gregory mistakes her age by a few years. She was 7434 when the letter was written. 
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40 
Coole 
Nov 18, 26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


Thank you for yours — & for the Manchester Guardian cutting — it is a splen- 
did article — it had not been sent me by my own P. Cutting agent Durrant.*? They 
send me most — but when there is a very good one I am glad of a duplicate, to 
send where I think it may be useful. I had written a personal letter to Mr. Scott, 
the M. G. editor, & sent him a copy of Mr. Cosgraves letter — which I am sure 
helped, Thank you also for the copies you sent me. 

We have a new clergyman, a Mr. Warren, who has justified his appointment 
by mending my Remington! so I dont feel so helpless now. I will write at once to 
W B Yeats about representatives on the Committee. 

Yes, Ireland seems to have made a good impression. I see your name today at 
the Duke of Yorks reception. 


Yours ever 
A GREGORY 


I’ve just had a good letter from Lady Leslie — Winston Churchills aunt promis- 
ing to stir up him & others. 


47 The Manchester Guardian supported the Irish claim for the Lane pictures on Nov 15 1926. 


4] 
Coole 


Dec 17, 26 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


How good you are! You have certainly saved me from a lunatic asylum! You 
are certainly qualifying to give your little Braz her early lessons! I hope she will 
be a more intelligent pupil than I aml 

Fm glad you are getting to Ireland for Xmas. You will be away from any brain 
work — that is, if you will leave your own M.S. behind! 

Thank you for the English Review note.*® I think we are getting on, tho’ 
quietly — the English papers have been very good so far. I have had letters from 
both Ld. Oxford and Lloyd George promising help! Lord Carson promises to 
speak to Ld. Birkenhead *® who is an obstacle. I want to keep pretty quiet until 
Dublin decides on site & starting of new gallery — & then make a fresh attack. I 
do hope you 3 will have a very happy Xmas & New Year. I expect my youngsters 
on Monday. 

Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


48 The English Review (Dec 1926, p 628), under the general heading “Current Comments,” 
asked that the Lane pictures be promptly returned to Ireland: “It is unthinkable that a mere 
technical flaw in an otherwise clear disposition of property for the public benefit should be 
allowed any longer to delay an act of simple justice.’ 


49 Frederick Edwin Smith, first Earl of Birkenhead (1872-1930), English jurist and statesman. 
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42, 
Coole 
Jan 7, 27 
[four paragraphs on tax matters] 
43 
Coole 
Jan 19, 27 
[a paragraph on tax matters] 
44 
Coole 
March 1, 27 


Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I am so sorry to see in the papers of Mr. McNeills illness. I do hope it is not 
serious — & that rest will bring him round very soon. I’m afraid you must have a 
good deal on hands. But this is not a demand on your time! but only to say that I 
returned on Saturday, having stirred up the Pres. to speak on the pictures — & put 
pressure on the Commissioners who are a little afraid of the cost of building the 
gallery. When they actually announce that this is decided on, we can start a new 
campaign. Meanwhile Sir E. Lutyens has promised me that if (as is likely) his 
design for a gallery in Stephens Green is adopted he will carry it out without 
charge or fees.” And Miss Purser has been very good, stirring up Boards & 
Societies," 

Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


50 Sir Edwin Lutyens executed two designs for galleries to house the Lane paintings, the first 
for a site in St Stephen’s Green, the other for a gallery bridging the Liffey river. 


51 Sarah Purser (1848-1943), Irish painter. She was the first woman member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. 


45 
Coole 
March 26, ’27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[a paragraph on tax matters] 

I had rather a shock, seeing in the Independent that Comm. Kenworthy is 
going to ask the P. M. next Thursday for news re the Lane Pictures.5® He is not 
the advocate one would have chosen — but I am writing to Sir J. Simon,™ to 


52 Lieut Comdr Joseph Montague Kenworthy (1886-1953), asked the British Financial Secre- 
in the Commons what was “the present position with regard to the pictures left by the 
late Sir Hugh Lane?” Mr Amery (Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs) replied that the 
ition was unchanged since the Prime Minister had replied to a question in July 1926 (Great 
ritain, House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, ccry [1927], 1421-1422). 
68 Sir John Simon, first Viscount (1873-1954). British statesman. 
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Laverys & other friends to try & stir up the Govt to realize the seriousness of the 
case — & I’m sure you & Mr. McNeill will do the same. I may have to go again to 
Dublin next week for a deputation to the Municipal Commissioners — re build- 
ing a gallery. Forgive this paper! I didn’t see the blemish till I turned over 


Yours as always 
A GREGORY 


Coole 


March 30, ’27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


First, let me send my best wishes for October. The little Blossom will be hap- 
pier indeed with a playmate. For all grown-ups may do, there is always something 
wanting in the life of an only child. 

About the pictures — we need a new push. I was sorry to see in the Independ- 
ent (from its London correspondent) that Commander Kenworthy wd. ask a 
question on Thursday. He is a man who carries no weight. However I wrote to 
Sir John Simon & others asking for help — & whatever happens it may do no harm 
having even a new refusal from Baldwin, to show us where we stand. But I am 
pressing for the long talked of deputation to the Dublin Commissioners. Sir Philip 
Hanson * is arranging this. If they give us a clear promise we shall have a new 
starting point for articles in the papers etc. The Sunday Times would then be very 
valuable. I could not have an article not written by me put in under my own name, 
but I could if necessary write one — tho’ I should prefer getting in some other 
name to strengthen us. 

A public meeting in London wd be splendid — non-political as you say. I wd. 
suggest your asking T. P. O’Connors Secretary on the telephone when he will be 
back. I am sure he wd. help & speak. I'm afraid Ld. Ashbourne * is looked on as 
a crank — for Chairman we must have someone beyond criticism. If Sir John 
Lavery wd. consent he wd. be splendid. I’m sure Yeats wd. speak. We must keep 
as it were throwing big stones into the pond to make a big splash. I will write you 
directly I know about the Dublin deputation. I hoped for it this week — & had 
promised to go up if necessary. Lady Lavery writes that she was sitting near 
Amery at the St Patrick Dinner — & Fagans "8 statement “seemed rather to annoy 
& upset him.” Just what we wanted. We must be a plague of locusts until they let 
the pictures gol 

Yours ever 


A GREGORY 


54 Sir Philip Hanson (1871-1955), acting Chairman of the Commissioners of Public Works 
and Chairman of the Board of Works in Dublin. 


55 William Gibson Ashbourne, second Baron (1868-1942). 


56 At the St Patrick’s Day dinner at the Irish Club, Mr J. B. Fagan called for the return of the 
Lane pictures to Dublin ( London Times, Mar 18 1927). 
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47 
Coole 
April 1, 27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan 

[a paragraph on tax matters] 

Thank you [ ... ] for the little bundle of Lane P. protests — any help is 
valuable. I have seen in today’s Independent, Amerys answer to Kenworthy — he 
was evidently glad to snub us — but we'll win yet! And I am amused that Lord 
Granard was in the Chair at a Dublin meeting yesterday of the Friends of Nat 
Collections — & heard of the feeling about the matter — so he may quite likely 
report it at Buckingham Palace.5’ If we get T. P. O’C for the London meeting I 
think we shall want a big hall — we must make it a success — bring the war into 
the enemys quarters! 

Yours as ever 
A GREGORY 


5T Bernard Arthur Granard, eighth Earl (1874-1948). He was a member of the Irish Senate 
from 1921 to 1934. On March 31 1927 he chaired a meeting of the Friends of the National 
Collections that supported the Lane claim Cherie Statement of the Claim for the Return 


.. . of the 39 Lane Bequest Pictures... . [Dublin 1932] p 53). 
48 
Coole 
April 14, 27 
[a paragraph on reaching Governor General with Lane protest] 
49 
Coole 
April 26, ’27 


Dear Mr. Kiernan 

[ . . . ] Just now I am in Lane picture business again, trying to stir up Dub- 
lin Commissioners to promise definitely their Gallery — & some move to be made 
there before Col H. Burys question next Tuesday." I was afraid I might have to 
go to London — but W B Yeats I am happy to say has gone instead — & can see 
people & newspapers. We must just keep on laying our mines, hoping they will 
explode some day with effect! Of course anything in papers will help us. I am 
trying hard to get Dublin Commissioners to make a definite promise of a gallery 
— that wd. be a text. 

I am glad your article has been taken by such an important journal." I’m sure 
it is of the best. I look on that side of you with awed admiration. 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


58 Col Charles Kenneth Howard-Bury (1883-1963). He called on the government to give the 
Lane A eter to Dublin on indefinite loan, for which no legislation was required. Baldwin 
replied that the government had not altered its tion and that the question of permanent 
loan was for the National Gallery to decide (Londan Times, May 3 1927). 


59 Dr Kiernan’s article, “The Irish Free State Tariff on Footware,” appeared in The Economic 
Journal xxxvu (June 1927) 312-317. 
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50 
Coole 
April 29, °27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

Many thanks for sending on the little bundle of resolutions. They will be very 
useful. And thank you especially for the hint in your letter. I had already some 
idea of the sort in my mind — knowing the envoys well in London. I am writing 
to any I think may help — but of course as usual, dont mean to be dismayed by 
another set back. 

I had written to Mr. Healy just the day he left Dublin, & my letter was for- 
warded to him — & I have got Mr. Yeats to meet Col Howard-Bury. This day week 
will be the 12th. anniversary of Hugh Lane’s death. It is a disgrace to England 
having flouted all this time the codicil “he believed to be a legal document! 

[a paragraph on finances] 

Always truly yours 


A GREGORY 


dl 
Coole 
May 5, ’27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

[a paragraph on finances] 

I think I thanked you for the clips re pictures. I will make use of them in 
Dublin, everything helps. I am not at all disheartened by Baldwin’s last refusal — 
for we got more support in the House than ever before — & Col. H Bury seems 
confident we shall win in the end. As soon as the Dublin Commissioners announce 
their decision to build a new gallery we'll have a new drive. But it is sad to think 
next Saturday is the 12th anniversary of Hugh’s death — & his desire not yet car- 
ried into effect. 

I have had a busy holiday time — but Mrs. Gregory & the 2 elder children 
left yesterday — not “children” — for Richard goes to Cambridge in the autumn 
— he did very well in a very important mathematical exam there — so he has not 
my weakness in that direction! 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


92 
Coole 
May 21, 27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 
[a paragraph on tax matters] 


I had to go to Dublin for one day on business — & saw Sir Philip Hanson (Bd 
of Works) about the gallery. The architect estimate is higher than was expected 
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— is £120,000. This could be reduced by £20,000 — but not without injuring the 
design in a way that wd. probably annoy Sir E. Lutyens — & make him withdraw 
his promise of supervision. Sir Philip said the Commissioners are ready to under- 
take it — if Govt. will take a share of the cost — & he said a deputation to Pres 
Cosgrave was being thought of — by “Friends of Nat Collections”. 

I doubted this having a good effect just now — in the election pressure — so 
proposed seeing Senator Brown — who said, as I expected that the Pres is too 
harassed to be approached just now — is very much in earnest on the matter — & 
if he comes in again is certain to get a grant for the purpose — as he had already 
said, of himself, that the Govt must help the Municipality with the expense. Sen. 
Brown, who is ‘persona grata’ with Cosgrave promised to say a word to him — 
when seeing him on other business — & this enabled me to stave off the formal 
“deputation” for the time being. It is very heartbreaking having to wait so long for 
our pictures — but we must just go on pressing our claim in every possible way 
till we get our promise from the Municipality & have a big meeting. I am keeping 
the signed dockets you sent me for that. Col. H-Bs question was helpful, as it 
drew support for us. Mr. Yeats found Ld. Birkenhead hard, as he had been warned 
— but not altogether unsatisfactory — he asked where he cd. get the facts — & I 
sent him the pamphlet. Ld. B. made one of his points for keeping the pictures, 
that the King had opened the Tate extension] We must really dethrone him one of 
these days! 


Yours as ever 


A GREGORY 
53 
Coole 
May 25, 27 
[two paragraphs on tax matters and weather] 
54 
Coole 
June 1, ’27 
[two paragraphs on tax matters] 
59 
Coole 
June 8, 27 
[a paragraph on tax matters, and brief note on elections] 
56 
Coole 
July 14, ’27 


Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I am so sorry to trouble you with enclosed — but cant help it! 
Indeed I have felt too much troubled these last days to think of any personal 
matter — this terrible murder has been such a shock — such a blow to our hopes 
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of peace & our confidence that such troubles were overpast.” It awakens all the 
old fears & pain. I feel as though we are disgraced. And it is a set back to my long 
fight for the pictures — will be made an excuse. I had but met Kevin O'Higgins 
once — after the Abbey Theatre birthday — & I had been very proud because he 
had said to W. B. Yeats that my speech was “the most beautiful he had ever heard 
& put all the politicians to shame”. He had, I know, kept his promise to work for 
the pictures, when in London. You and Mr. McNeill must feel the blow deeply 
also. 
Ever yours truly 


A GREGORY 


60 Kevin O'Higgins (1892-1927), Minister of Justice and for External Affairs in the Irish Free 
State, was assassinated Sunday, July 10, as he left his home to attend mass. Three men shot him 
at point blank range, and he died several hours later in his home (Irish Times, July 11 1927). 


57 
Coole 
August 6, 27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[a paragraph on tax matters] 

It is like your kindness to have attended to this little matter so soon after your 
return. I wish so much your holiday could have been longer. August is not a month 
for work in London. Yes, I feel depressed about that new legislation.** Yeats how- 
ever, just back from Dublin thinks it all right & necessary — so I hope for the 
best. 

And of course the pictures have been thrust into the background. But I am 
just writing for a report I hear the London N G has printed, claiming merit for 
having kept them — that may give us a new text. 

[a paragraph on greetings to the Kiernan family] 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


61 As a result of the assassination of O’Higgins, President Cosgrave asked for sweeping powers 
in order to suppress opposition to the Government. The new legislation proposed to set up special 
military courts that would have the power to give the death penalty for possession of arms. Yeats, 
in the Senate, voted with the government on the bill (Dail Eireann, Parliamentary Debates, xx 
[1927] 838-842). 

62 A report issued by the National Gallery, Millbank, A Record of Ten Years, 1917-1927 (Glas- 
gow 1927), contained, p 23-24, an argument that the Tate had both the moral and legal right 
to the Lane pictures. 


58 
Coole 


Aug 8, [1927] 
[note accompanying unidentified enclosure] 
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59 
Coole 
August 22, 27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[a paragraph on books sent to Kiernan’s brother and daughter] 

Your letter is most kind — indeed I prize your friendship even outside the 
great help you have given & are still giving me — and also that of your wife. I 
dont know when J shall be in London again — the Govt. upsets here put off the 
immediate hope of a new Dublin Gallery ® — & we cant make a new move in 
England till that can be announced. But when I do get there one of my great 
pleasures will be to go & see you and yours — to whom my very warmest regards. 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


68 In the 1927 elections, the government captured 46 seats and Fianna Fail (De Valera’s party) 
44. However, when the Dail met on June 23, the Fianna Fail candidates refused to take the oath 
and were not admitted to their szats (Irish Times, June 16 and 24 1927). 


60 
Coole 
August 29, 27 


[three paragraphs on tax matters, a letter from Brennan, and Blossom Kiernan] 


61 
Coole 
Nov 4, 27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[a paragraph on unidentified enclosure] 

Such summer weather here — warm, the garden full of flowers — roses and 
dahlias] Our woods did not suffer much in the great storm just a few trees down. 
I was in Dublin for the week end — & happily did not go to the Abbey on the 
storm night — tho’ audience & actors got home safely there was a good deal of 
damage done to the roof. Alas, for the moment we can make no new move for the 
pictures. Senator Brown (just going abroad) writes “The Ministers are so occu- 
pied in saving their political lives just now that it wd. be quite useless to approach 
them again for the moment. The President is always sympathetic but the Commis- 
sioners are afraid to incur even the small rate which would pay their share of the 
cost of the Gallery”. However I hope to get to Dublin again before this month is 
over — and to make another effort. The gallery building wd. give so much employ- 
ment it might be taken up by both sides. Anyhow TH try. 


Ever yours truly 


A GREGORY 
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62 
Coole 
Nov 7, 27 
[brief note on tax matters | 
63 
Coole 
Nov 8, 27 
[a paragraph on tax matters, and enclosure of note of previous day] 
64 
Coole 
Nov 9, 27 


Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


Your letter came after post had gone yesterday with mine. First I must send my 
very best wishes for the little new comer — and her father and mother. I had rather 
wondered at not having had news — and did not like to ask. It is very nice (though 
mothers always wish for a son) to have two little sisters so near in age to grow up 
together — they never feel loneliness or I think need of other society — much 
as they may enjoy it. “My son’s my son till he marries a wife. But my daughter's 
my daughter all my life” — is truer in the last sentence than the first perhaps — 
but there is something in it. Aislinn sounds a beautiful name. I had never heard it 
as a name before. I am sure the Blossom must be excited over such a new toy! 
Again wishing much happiness to all four of you. 


Ever sincerely yours 
A GREGORY 


Coole 


Nov 16, 27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan 


[a paragraph on finances] 
| I am going to Dublin for a few days tomorrow — to try & stir up the Gallery 

matter. The prospect of getting a Gallery built was excellent before the election 
— Commissioners to pay most, & the Govt to supplement it — but I’ve heard noth- 
ing since then — & my chief helper on this side, Senator Brown is away. However 
TI try & stir up the Govt — for I feel that the fact of a Gallery being once begun, 
wd. be a fact, “worth 1000 arguments”. 

I hope the little sisters thrive! 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 
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G6 
Standard Hotel, Dublin 


Saturday, Nov 26 [1927] 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I have two kind letters from you to enswer and thank you for — but not for a 
few days as I am here on the old fight! 

I came up ten days ago, but progress has been slow — the Dail & Ministers 
were so much occupied. However on Tuesday Pres Cosgrave is to receive a depu- 
tation from the ‘Friends of the Nat. Collections’ asking that steps may be taken 
to build the gallery.* I am a bit anxious, as the Commissioners who were amiable 
about it before the elections, are now tightening up about money. I am not going 
on the deputation — it will have more force without my name (“You know very 
well there is no one in Ireland but Lady Gregory — and Yeats & half a dozen 
others who care about it,” Aitken of the Tate said to Bodkin the other day). I will 
see Cosgrave before it, for a private talk. It will be such a comfort if the work cd. 
be begun. We have had to keep silence in the English Press while we have had 
nothing new to announce. TI let you know what happens. 

The Abbey crammed every night, & many turned away — for Juno & the 
Paycockl 

Ever yours 


A GREGORY 


64 Thomas Bodkin acted as spokesman for this deputation, and President Cosgrave promised to 
confer with the Minister for Local Government and to bring the suggestions of the Friends of 
the National Collections for the establishment of a gallery to the attention of the Executive 
Council (Bodkin, Hugh Lene and His Pictures [Dublin 1956] p 64). 


67 
Standard Hotel, Dublin 


Tuesday Nov 29 [1927] 
Dear Mr. Kiernan 


I am going home tomorrow having done all I can do for the moment about 
the Gallery. I am not going on the deputation today because I think it will sound 
better without me. I had settled this even before Mr. Bodkin told me that the 
other day in London when he spoke re gallery to Mr. Aitken of the Tate — he went 
into a rage & said “You know very well there is no one but Lady Gregory — & 
Yeats & 3 or 4 others who care about it”. But I saw Pres. Cosgrave yesterday — & 
he is full of hope about the building tho’ he cannot give a definite promise until 
the finance question is settled. The Commissioners have rather gone back from 
their promise before the elections, & must be coaxed on again — & Mulcahy ® 
has been reluctant but is coming round — (all this private). And I may say “pri- 
vate” also, that I took my “Case” (the pamphlet to de Valera — not liking to leave 


65 Richard James Mulcahy, Minister for Local Government and Public Health. He had been 
Commander-in-Chief of the State forces in 1922, and Minister of Defense in the Irish Free State, 
1922-10924. 
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anything to chance — & asked his support. He asked questions, & is inclined to be 
helpful — said at first £120,000 was an immense sum to ask, with so much distress. 
I said it would in great part be spent on labour. He then said he was afraid a great 
deal wd. be spent on foreign materials — steel etc. But he will I think help. I went 
to Bd. of Works to look at the estimate again, & Sir P. Hanson (I didn’t tell him 
about de V.) said he thought there would be very little imported material needed. 
And I asked the President about this yesterday — told him I had seen de V. — 
and he said the same — that especially if it is built of limestone there will be a 
great deal of employment & practically no importation. But he is against a new 
Press campaign for the moment, until we are sure of getting the money matter 
agreed to. I am very glad F. F. is in the Dail again.® 

Curiously, yesterday, I spent a part of the afternoon with Mrs. Childers, very 
lonely now — as she remains Sinn Fein — and I dined with Mrs. Bodkin, to meet 
Mrs. Kevin O'Higgins and her sister — no one else. What a pretty woman she isl 
and with much c — but it was tragic, in one day meeting those two women 
whose husbands had met with such a tragic death. 

Yes, Sean Conolly ® acted at the Abbey one winter when the Company were 
playing in America, & I stayed in Dublin to get up classes — & put on some plays 
with what material we could find. Sean Conolly came in — to a class — (but I 
think had acted some small part before, ) & I saw at once he was a very fine actor 
— & put on my old play Kincora with him as King Brian — & The Lord Mayor 
(McNultys,) with Sean in the name part. He was wonderful — both in tragedy 
and farce — and had a very sweet disposition & charm of manner. I asked if he 
would join us permanently, & he said No, because he was in the Civil Service & 
wanted to stay in it, that there might be some provision — & pension — for his 
children later. I often think of this as tragic — his going straight to his death — he 
fired the first shot & was the first to be killed when the Castle was attacked. He 
was so much in my mind that I (not a poet!) began forming lines about that 
tragedy in my mind. And then went on till a poem I daresay you have never seen 
“The Old Woman Remembers” 8 came into being. But when it was completed, 
that first verse & origin of it was driven out — seemed too personal in a poem of 
generalities. Yeats pounced on that at once. 

I wish I could have typed this long letter. You wont have time to read it! 

Ill carry out your kind directions re taxes at home. I return there tomorrow. 


Ever yours 
A GREGORY 


Tuesday — (later — 2 0.c.) 


I’ve seen Mr. Bodkin, back from the deputation. It was not satisfactory enough to 
report in the Press — the Commissioners having hardened since the last negotia- 


66 De Valera and the Fianna Fail deputies took the oath Thursday, Aug 11 1927, and took their 
seats in the Dail the following day (Irish Times, Aug 12 1927). 


67 Sean Connolly (1870-1916), acted at the Abbey in a number of plays, apparently begin- 
ning in Apr 1913, when he teas in The Home-Coming, a one act play by Gertrude Robins. 
His last appearance was probably in Martin J. McHugh’s one act play, The Philosopher, Apr 
1915 (Robinson, p 108-113). He was killed in the Rising, Easter 1916. 

68 The poem was first published in The New Republic (Feb 20 1924) p 339. One month 
later, Mar 22 1924, it appeared in the Irish Statesman, p 40-41. 
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tions — but there will be a new discussion in a week or so, & I’ve no doubt the grant 
will be managed some how or other. Dublin wants the country to help — as it 
ought. Cosgrave is all for us — but we must be silent for the moment. 


A.G, 


68 
Coole 
Dec 2, ’27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I have just filled in & sent to Galway the form you were so very good to make 
into “Read-a-made easy” for mel 

Re Gallery — on Monday I saw Mr. Cosgrave — told him I wd. not come 
with the deputation next day as it wd. be stronger if “men only” — & new names 
— (I had put it in Sir Philip Hanson’s [hands?] and he had said that he wd be 
ready to ‘do as he was told). I asked Cosgrave if there wd. be anything to report 
in the Press — as if so I wd. stir up the papers — & I was already being pursued 
by a little woman, who collects facts for the Manchester Guardian. He said No, 
we had better not announce anything. The Commissioners, as I had heard, have 
retreated, £60,000 their utmost sum. He has been trying to get Mulcahy, who he 
had sent for on purpose, to provide the rest of the money, & thinks he has got 
round him, but of course it would weaken our case to have this set-back known. 
But he is very much in earnest about it himself, & I have no doubt will carry it 
through — in the end. I said nothing of this to Sir Philip. I saw both him & Mr. 
Bodkin (who had been the spokesman) after their deputation. Cosgrave had been 
less encouraging to them than to me — but said they must prepare a statement of 
what public interest or pressure there is or has been in the project, & he will try 
what can be done. Sir Philip & Bodkin are to meet today, with the cutting book 
— & report of the old Mansion House meeting — & the Friends of the Nat Collec- 
tions letters from public bodies, etc. It is such a comfort these men being now 
committed to it. I told the President I had seen de Valera — & his fear the money 
— or most of it — wd. go for foreign materials — & I also told Sir Philip — & both 
said there would be very little needed — it won't be a tall building that wd. need 
much steel — will just need it for the glass roof, — & if built of limestone, that 
will be Irish & give employment here. So I have come home fairly well pleased — 
though it is annoying we cant make a new Press effort, after that wretched Tate 
“report of 10 years work”. You will tell Mr. McNeill all this. 

I had not seen de Valera since the time of the Mansion House Dail, when Ld. 
Mayor O’Neill had introduced me, as he passed through the hall. He looked as if 
he had gone through a good deal since then, and I confess J felt moved seeing 
him in poor & dingy quarters, in Middle Abbey St. A boy told me to try upstairs 
— & I went up a ricketty staircase — in vain, & down again, to a very small dark 
& dingy room — just a table in it & a couple of chairs. He was sympathetic to the 
Gallery — if it gives much employment, & the money for material doesn’t go out 
of Ireland. As I left I said I was glad he had come into the Dail — & he said, with 
real pain “Ah — but we have lost by it more than a quarter — nearly half — of 
our people — and some of these our best”. I really felt moved, remembering that 
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day when he had the Mansion House as his office & his great following — & these 
surroundings so different — & when (the words come into my mind — “We 
thought it had been he who would have redeemed Israel”. And — more really 
tragic meetings — on Monday I spent part of the afternoon with Mrs. Childers (I 
always see her when in Dublin). And in the evening met Mrs. Kevin O'Higgins 
— just she & I dining with Mrs. Bodkin. 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


Coole 


Dec 27, 27 
Dear Mr. Kiernan 


[. . .] I hope Mr. McNeill’s successor may be someone you can feel pleasure 
in working with, as you did with him. It is an excellent appointment as far as Ire- 
land is concerned,® but I shall miss his kind welcome in London — should I ever 
be there again! I feel it impossible to go there, beating the old drum to the air of 
“We wont be happy till we get it” until we have shown some practical proof on 
this side of being in earnest — & I'm afraid Mr. Cosgraves visit to U.S.A, puts that 
off for another while. 

We have had a peaceful Xmas here — fine bright cold weather today — but 
yesterday was summer-like — & 7 or 8 sets of wrenboys kept the morning lively. It 
was the first time none of them sang ‘Kevin Barry’ or ere casei song.”° That 
may be a sign the country is settling down — yet I felt a little sad. 

My grandson, Richard, took a sudden determination to try for Woolwich, as 
leading to the R. Engineers — instead of Cambridge & Civil Engineering — was a 
little doubtful of passing, there are so many candidates & he had not been pre- 
paring for it at Harrow & had but a few weeks with a crammer. However when 
the lists came out we found he had passed 10th of 74 who passed — so that is 
satisfactory., 

I am sorry he shd. miss the University, but in these practical days it may 
probably be wiser to go straight into one’s future work. 

Thank you for telling me of Mr. Brennans “bill” — to prepare my mind! I 
shall have no tax or rates on Coole now. The Forestry dept have actually taken it 


68 James McNeill was appointed Governor General of the Irish Free State, Dec 15 1927. 


70 According to Irish tradition, the wrens were supposed to have aroused the enemy at the battle 
of Clontarf by pecking at the sentry’s drums. The traditional song, as given in Le Fanu, Seventy 
Years in Irish Life (New York 1893), p 114, is: 

The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 

Saint Stephen’s Day, was caught in the firze; 

Although he is little, his family’s great, 

Rise up, lords and ladies, and give us a treat. 


In a note, written in 1921, to her one act play, The Wrens, Lady Gregory writes that the Wren- 
boys “gave but little of the old rhyme about that disaster remember against the offending wren 
these Poad years, but sang in its place, a song of praise for Kevin Barry, the boy who was 
but last year “hanged in Mountjoy Gaol, for treland’ sake’” (The Image and Other Plays, 
p 253). 
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over — but I pay rent, £100 for the house, gardens, yard ete — & £17 for fields, 
for dairy cows. I am glad the woods will be cared for & kept up. I am always sorry 
you never saw them when in Galway. Perhaps you & Mrs. Kiernan will be mak- 
ing a motor trip some day, through Galway. Now with every good wish to you & 
yours for 1928 


Your very sincere friend 
A GREGORY 
70 
Coole 
Dec 31, 27 
[two paragraphs on tax matters and the weather] 
71 
Coole 
Jan 3, 28 
[four paragraphs on tax matters and the weather] 
72 
Coole 
Jan 6, ’28 
[two paragraphs on sale of Coole and the weather] 
73 
Coole 
Jan 10°28 


Dear Mr. Kiernan 


I am miserable at the thought that Hugh Lane’s pictures may now be but a 
mass of fragments — do let me know if you hear anything — & do encourage cor- 
respondents of papers who are friendly to remind the Tate that one of their axcuses 
for dishonesty was that the pictures were safer than in Dublin.” 

[a paragraph on an enclosure from Brennan] 


Ever yours 
A GREGORY 


71 The Thames overflowed its Lanks on the moming of January 7 and flooded the Tate to a 
depth of over eight feet at the lower point. Surprising little damage was done to any of the 
paintings or drawings submerged. None of the Lane pictures was damaged (John Rothenstein, 
The Tate Gallery [New York 1958] p 23). 


74. 
Coole 
Jan 18, °28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan. 


[a paragraph on tax matters] 
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I am sure you have extra work now in this interregnum. My work is in house- 
keeping — 11 in the house — & no shops at hand as in London! But for all that I 
am writing a little, when I get a quiet hour. I hope to get to Dublin next month 
— re pictures & other — personal — matters. 

Of course I got nothing by sale of land & woods — all goes to Mrs. Gregory, 
but I am happy to know the woods will be kept up — a field has been already 
ploughed up for a nursery. I had not been able to do any planting these late years. 
Mind, when you come to Galway you must come here for a day or two. I look 
forward to thatl 


Yours ever 
A GREGORY 
75 
Coole 
Thursday Jan 19 [1928] 
[tour paragraphs on tax matters, sale of land, and holiday guests at Coole] 
76 
Coole Park 
Jan 23 [1928] 
[a paragraph on tax matters] 
77 
Coole 
Feb 20, 28 


Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I had a part of last week in Dublin — & a very pleasant lunch at the V. R. 
Lodge. My host & hostess looking very well and happy in their beautiful sur- 
roundings. 

I consulted Mr. McNeill about the Lane pictures. His opinion is very strongly 
what mine has been, that we can’t begin a new agitation in London until Dublin 
has promised a Gallery. 

And unfortunately this seems to have gone back a little (we must hope it is a 
case of ‘réculer pour mieux sauter!) owing to some change taking or to take place 
in the status of the City Commissioners * — so that a direct promise is more diff- 
cult to obtain. Senator Brown, who I had a long talk with, on Wednesday, prom- 
ised to look into this & get a move on — but I thought him looking ill at the time 
(he had been abroad for his health) — & on Friday he was in bed with a D. attend- 
ing him. I hope he will soon be all right, but of course cant trouble him now. I saw 
Mr. Bodkin — & Sir Philip Hanson — & both promised to go into the matter — and 
tho’ I didn’t ask to see Mr. Cosgrave I know he is as keen as ever. 


72 The change to which Lady Gregory refers apparently did not take place until some time 
later, for the Dublin City Commissioners held office from May 20 1924 until Oct 14 1930, when 
the restored Municipal Council took over (Reynolds, p 59). 
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This temporary set back wouldn’t matter so much but for the approach of St 
Patricks Day. I see Mr. Birrell ® is to speak at one of the banquets — & I hope 
before then there may be something more encouraging to say — anyhow II ask 
him to make some menticn of our grievance. Could you find out who will be the 
other speakers at the Dinners? We must not let the day pass without some pro- 
test — & I could use this necessity to stir up Dublin & possibly get some definite 
promise before then. I’m sure you have a great deal of work on hand just now so 
I wouldn’t trouble you on any less important matter. I hope all goes well with you 
& yours. 

Always truly 


A GREGORY 


78 Augustine Birrell (1850-1937) was Chief Secretary for Ireland from 1907 to 1916. 


78 
Coole 
March 8, ’28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I am so sorry to know Mr. McNeill has had to be laid up for a while. I hope 
only a little while, as the papers say he is doing well. 

I dont like to add to Mrs. McNeills letter bag by writing to inquire — but 
please tell him when you see him how sorry I am that he has had to leave his 
beautiful surroundings even for a short time. It was such a pleasure to see them 
there! 

Thank you very much indeed for your letters & list of banquet guests. Mr. 
Birrell would I am sure say a word for us at the 4. Provinces Club — & I am wait- 
ing to write to him, in the hope there will be something definite to say about the 
building of a Gallery in Dublin. When that can be announced we must make a 
new “drive”. But it is disheartening to find what delays there are — all seemed to 
be going well — a Gallery all but promised — when Mr. Cosgrave left for U S. A 
— and now the project seems to be in a backwater again — owing to the changes — 
or projected changes in the Civic Govt. And we cant give that excuse in the open! 
It wd. weaken our case. 

I dont know anyone in the Irish Club list you enclosed — (but am glad Ld. 
Cave "t won't be there). Perhaps you will be able to get someone to bring up the 
subject? It will seem a weakening of our case if no one speaks — as we did so well 
last year. 

1 am hoping still for some Dublin news. Sir Philip Hanson was to lead a depu- 
tation to Mulcahy. 

Ever yours truly 


A GREGORY 


T4 George Cave, first Viscount (1856-1928). He was Home Secretary December 1916-1919, 
and Chancellor of Oxford University, 1925-1928. He was ill at this time and died on March 29. 
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79 
Coole 


Monday, March 12, ’28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I am getting very anxious & depressed about the Dinners. I've written — am 
just posting — a letter to Mr. Birrell asking him to speak at the Cecil — & hope 
he will — but I hope you will be able to find someone for the others — I dont think 
it very much matters who — to make a protest or appeal, that we may not seem 
to have fizzled out. It is of course this delay about a Dublin Gallery that has 
thrown us back. I think your idea about Lord Carson, the chief supporter of the 
Irish Loyalists (whoever they may be!) being our chief supporter an excellent 
one — have suggested it to Birrell — but it could be very well brought up at the 
other Dinners — even if he uses it. I hope Mr. McNeill goes on well & will soon 
be back. 


Yours ever 
A GREGORY 


Coole 
March 15, 28 

Dear Mr. Kiernan 
Your letter very comforting. You are really my best helper. I do think it wd 
be a pity & mistake not to have some reference made to our claim — especially 
after the publication of that most dishonest “Record of Ten Years” published by 
the Tate Trustees — they wd. boast that it was unanswerable. We need not go into 
detail — just follow the example of O’Connell re Catholic Emancipation “the 
yearly rattling of our chains in the hearing of the enemy”! — & he won at last! as 
we shall — tho’ I (this being my birthday!) feel I may not live to see our victory. 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 


very glad to hear Mr. McNeill goes on well 


(To be continued) 


Annual Report of The New York Public Library 


July 1 1966 — June 30 1967 


HIS report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents a record 

of changes in the administrative staff, changes in physical plant, and 
a summary as well as a tabulation of financial and statistical data. This 
Annual Report is also published as a separate pamphlet, available free. 
Additional mattter in the separate consists of the roster of the Board of 
Trustees, with their present committee assignments, the roster of the officers 
and chiefs of branches and divisions as of December 1 1967, and suggested 
forms for legacies to the Library. 

x  * x 
STAFF 

In The Research Libraries, Mr Frank C. Campbell was appointed Chief of 
the Music Division on July 1 1966. He succeeds Mr Philip L. Miller, who 
retired on April 30 1966. 
Mr James G. Tobin was appointed Chief of the Information Division on 
August 15 1966. He succzeds Mr A. P. De Weese, who retired on March 16 
1966. 
Mr Perry O’Neil became Curator of the Arents Collections on September 1 
19686. 
Mr John Fall, Chief of the Economics Division, retired on December 31 1966. 
Mr Edward Di Roma, who had been Executive Assistant, The Research 
Libraries, became the new Chief of the Economics Division on March 1 1967. 
Mrs Juanita Doares was appointed Chief of the Acquisition Division on 
February 15 1967. 
Mr Louis Mintz was appointed Chief of the Annex Division on April 1 1967. 


Mr Jobn Miller became Executive Assistant, The Research Libraries, on 
April 15 1967. 

Mr Abraham Berger, Chief of the Jewish Division, retired on May 31 1967. 
Mr George Freedley,* who had been Curator of the Theatre Collection, 
became Consulting Curator on May 1 1967. He was succeeded as Curator by 
Mr Paul Myers on June 1 1967. 


* * * 
In The Branch Libraries, Miss Katherine Lord O’Brien, who had been Co- 
ordinator of Adult Services, was appointed in March 1967 Chief of the under- 
* Died September 11 1967. 
| 662 } 
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graduate-oriented library, which is being established in mid-Manhattan. Miss 
Bernice MacDonald became Coordinator of Adult Services on May 15 1967. 


* * * 


Miss M. Joyce Davidson became Assistant Chief of the Personnel Office on 
August 15 1966. 

ko x 
Mr Herbert Bouscher, formerly the Library’s Purchasing Agent, became 
Superintendent of the Printing Office and Bindery on December 1 1966. 
Mr William F. Preiss, Jr was appointed Purchasing Agent in charge of the 
Purchasing Office on March 6 1967. 


MAJOR NAME CHANGES 


At its meeting on December 14, the Board of Trustees approved changes in 
the names of the Circulation Department and Reference Department to 
“The Branch Libraries” and “The Research Libraries” respectively. At the 
same meeting, the Board voted to change the Bylaws of the Library so that 
the Circulation Department Committee of the Board of Trustees will be 
known henceforth as the Committee on The Branch Libraries and the Refer- 
ence Department Committee will be known as the Committee on The Re- 
search Libraries. These changes were made in an effort to provide names 
which more adequately describe the functions of these two major parts of 
the Library. 


THE BRANCH LIBRARIES 


The Branch Libraries have received additional grants from the Federal 
Government through the Library Services and Construction Act. The grants 
have provided for the following services: extension of the North Manhattan 
Project, which enables the public library to increase its services to the de- 
prived minority groups in a community; extension of the Large Print Book 
Project, which is designed to aid people who have difficulty in reading ordi- 
nary print; development of a new experimental reference project in the Bronx 
Borough Office, which provides the services of a specialist who can give 
advice and guidance in reference services to the branch libraries in the Bronx; 
development of a cooperative project with the Brooklyn Public Library and 
the Queens Borough Public Library, which is designed to aid the inter-library 
loan program among the three library systems; and establishment of an ex- 
tensive project for the Spanish-speaking people in an eight-branch area of 
the South Bronx. 


™ 
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A growing interest among citizens and community groups has led to addi- 
tional help for the Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature and History. 
This movement resulted in an expansion of a Federal grant and the acquisi- 
tion of a grant from a private foundation. The money will be used to aid in 
the physical preservation of the Collection's materials, and it will also help 
in the expansion of the Collection’s services. Similar neighborhood interest 
led the City to accelerate the plans for the Kip’s Bay Branch, and a site was 
acquired on which this new library will be built. 


The Library & Museum of the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center in its first 
full year of service has been a remarkable success. Its attendance figures have 
steadily increased. Its programming activities have grown until the auditori- 
um is now used much of each day and almost every evening throughout the 
year. In cooperation with the Lincoln Center Student Program and the State 
Department of Education, the Library co-sponsored a successful in-service 
training seminar based on the inclusion of the study of performing arts 
within the school curriculum. The Library & Museum was the recipient of 
two special grants from the New York State Council on the Arts. In addition, 
a donor provided money to initiate the renewal of the Orchestral Parts Col- 
lection, which had been placed in storage until it could be restored to a 
condition which would permit its circulation. 


The 58th Street Branch closed in September and reopened in temporary 
rented quarters at 505 Park Avenue. The branch will be housed in perma- 
nently rented quarters within the new office building now under construction 
on the site of the original branch. 


The 115th Street and Yorkville branches were designated as Historic Land- 
marks by the City of New York Landmarks Preservation Commission. The 
Dongan Hills, Throg’s Neck, and Eastchester branches were the first existing 
branches to benefit from a long-range City Expense Budget project which 
will ultimately air-condition as many of the older library buildings as is 
feasible. All newly built branch libraries have air conditioning. 


The Branch Libraries are participating in the work of the newly organized 
Association of New York Libraries for Technical Services. This Association 
is planning for centralization and automation of cataloging and acquisitions 
for all public libraries in New York State. 


Use of branch libraries continued to reflect the trend of recent years. Circu- 
lation of books for home use declined by 4.5 percent but the marked increase 
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in the use of branch libraries for reference and reading continued and in some 
branches outgrew the seating capacity. 


THE RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


In spite of financial limitations, services in The Research Libraries were 
extended and improved. A Microform Reading Room was established, which 
centralizes reading service for materials in the general microform collection 
and extends the hours when such service is available. An increase in use of 
the Theatre Collection following its removal to the Library & Museum of the 
Performing Arts at Lincoln Center led to the adoption of a full schedule of 
service for that Collection for the first time in its history. 


The services of The Research Libraries have always extended beyond the 
metropolitan area. Researchers from throughout the world have used the 
reading rooms, and the Library has answered a huge volume of letters re- 
questing reference information. The Library’s Photographic Service has for 
many years met the extensive requests for copies of material in the collec- 
tions. The possibility of further extramural service was experimented with 
this year through participation in two New York State-sponsored reference 
and research resources programs: the transmission of materials and informa- 
tion by means of telefacsimile, and the lending of materials in the form of 
photocopies and microcopies to other libraries throughout the State. The 
success of these programs has yet to be evaluated. 


A Central Serial Record was established which makes it possible to find in 
one place all of the information about a serial publication: acquisition infor- 
mation, cataloging and bibliographical data, binding information, and hold- 
ings. The Record was set up not only in the interest of greater economy and 
efficiency, but also in anticipation of the possible chronological division of 
the catalog, which would make this kind of record mandatory. 


A beginning professional training program was started in order to provide 
more detailed information about the Library to new members of the profes- 
sional staff and librarian trainees in The Research Libraries. The trainee group 
constitutes a new classification which has been created to provide more 
adequate guidance and training to staff members attending library school. 


The Research Libraries are still trying to find solutions to the problem of the 
most efficient usage of their space. Other continuing problems include the 
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physical deterioration of the collection and the catalog. During this year, 
however, there was a great advancement in plans for the preservation of the 
catalog, and new approaches to the preservation of the collections have been 
tried, including the production of microfiche rather than microfilm for cer- 
tain categories of material. 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL REPORT 
SUMMARY 


The Library’s income for 1966/67 was $19,746,072.29, the Library’s expendi- 
tures for the year were $19,674,549.28. The total income for 1966/67, how- 
ever, includes $1,053,554.95 in unexpended funds which can be used for 
restricted purposes only; there was an operating deficit of $982,031.94 in 
unrestricted, general funds. Details concerning income and expenditures in 
1966/67 are given in Table 1. 


In The Research Libraries 912,884 readers were recorded; they consulted 
2,444,518 volumes. (The use of many thousands of volumes from open refer- 
ence shelves was not recorded. ) 


The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
3,052,379 (a daily average of 8,368). 


Total number of volumes and pamphlets, June 30 1967: The Research 
Libraries, 4,662,326 (not including manuscripts, maps, microfilms, phono- 
records, prints, and sheet music), the net additions being 72,538; The Branch 
Libraries 3,231,696 (comprising 67.2% adult books, 2,172,286, and 32.8% 
juvenile books, 1,059,410). Grand total for the entire library, 7,894,022. 


In The Branch Libraries, the number of books issued for home use by 
85 libraries, including Library Centers, The General Library of the Perform- 
ing Arts, Regional Branches, Branches, and Bookmobiles, was 12,308,318. 


447,954 volumes were added to the book stock of The Branch Libraries. 
Borrowers registered during the year numbered 320,872 making a total of 
975,610 registered borrowers as of June 30 1967. 


Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30 1967 was 2335 of whom 751 were paid from private funds 
and 1584 were paid from public funds. 
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Financial and statistical data are given in the following tables. More 
detailed financial data and the Schedule of Endowed Funds appear in the 
separately issued Report of the Auditor which is available upon request. 


Taste 1 Statement of Income and Expenditures — Operating 


Funds p 
TABLE 2 Summary Record of Readers and of Volumes Consulted 

(The Research Libraries) p 870 
Tase 3 Material in The Research Libraries p 672 


Tastze 4 Statistics of Periodicals, Newspapers, and Other Mate- 
tials Published More Frequently than Once a Year 


(The Research Libraries ) p 8673 
TABLE 5 Statistics of Books and Pamphlets Received (The Re- 

search Libraries) p 675 
Taste 6 Statistics of Materials Cataloged and Accessioned 

(Preparation Services) The Research Libraries p 676 
Tase 7 Size of The Research Libraries Catalogs p 677 


Taste 8 Circulation, Additions, Book Stock (The Branch 
Libraries ) p 678 
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TABLE 3 
MATERIAL IN THE RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
Jury 1 1966 rHRoucH June 30 1967 








Grom Wiremuwars | NT 30 
Tass fiear Mamo Sge D9 
Volumes? -= .~  . 3,461,305 61,792 5,837 ° 55,955 3,517,260 
Pamphlets* - -~ 2 =- 795,211 10,389 pies 10,389 805,600 * 
Volumes of pamphlets not sep- 
arately cataloged? `- 24,382 23 P93 23 24,405 
Packages of unbound material _ 308,890 6,171 __ 6,171 315,061 
Manuscript (items) __  - — 9,427,977 28,100 ae 28,100 9,456,077 
Maps a ae a 278,308 5,011 34 4,977 283,285 
Microfilm (reels) - - - 74,984 * 5,223 ESN 5,223 80,207 
Phonorecords - -2 a  — 97,502 12,804 Soa 12,804 110,306 
Prints - - - =- =- 123,850 255 nae 255 124,105 
Sheet Music - - ~~ 144,796 202,146 as 202,146 346,942 
Torass - =- =- - 14737205" 331,914 5,871 326,043 15,063,248" 











1 Includes separately bound pamphlets. 

* Includes all categories. 

* Includes only pamphlets not separately bound. 

4 The 805,600 pamphiets are bound in 89,077 volumes, 

s Counting unit ia volumes instead of pamphiets. 

* Corrected figures. 

tT Does not include broadsides, clippings, ephemera, microcopiea other than microfilm, photographs, postera, and 
other miscellaneous forms of material. 
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TABLE 4 


STATISTICS OF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 


AND OTHER MATERIALS PUBLISHED MORE FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE A YEAR 


(according to Country of Publication) 


Tue RESEARCH Lisrarigs, JuLy 1 1966 THRouGH June 30 1967 


Aden (see South Arabia, 
Federation of) 

Afghanistan 3 

Albania 9 

Algeria 8 

Angola 15 

Argentina 253 

Australia 380 

Austria 239 

Azores (Portugal) 1 

Bahamas 3 

Barbados 6 

Basutoland (see Lesotho) 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 
(see Botswana) 

Belgium 456 

Bermuda 4 

Bolivia 25 

Borneo (see Indonesia, Re- 
public of) 


British Guiana (see Guyana) 

British Honduras 1 

British North Borneo (see 
Malaysia, Federatian of) 

British Solomon Islands 1 

Bulgaria 55 

Burma 4 

Cambodia 2 

Cameroun, Federal Republic 
of 12 

Canada 978 

Cape Verde Islands (Portu- 
gal) 4 

Cayman Islands 1 

Central African Republic 1 

Ceylon 21 

Chad, Republic of 3 

Chile 61 

Eri Peoples Republic of 
2 

China, National Republic of 
(Taiwan) 84 

Christmas Island (Australia) 1 

Colombia 99 

Comoro Archipelago 1 


Congo —~ Brazzaville 14 

Congo —~ Leopoldville 10 

Corsica 2 

Costa Rica 31 

Cuba 49 

Cyprus 5 

Czechoslovakia 211 

Dahomey, Republic of 3 

Denmark 149 

Dominica (Windward 
Islands) 1 

Dominican Republic 17 

Ecuador 34 

El Salvador 19 

Egypt (see United Arab Re- 
public) 

England (see United King- 
dom) 

Eritrea (see Ethiopia) 

Estonia (USSR) 8 

Ethiopia 5 

Falkland Islands and De- 
pendencies 1 

Fiji Islands 9 

Finland 78 

France (see French Republic) 

French Guiana 1 

French Polynesia 2 

French Republic 1,250 

French Somaliland 1 

Friesland (see Netherlands) 

Gabon, Republic of 3 

Gambia 1 

Germany, Democratic Repub- 
lic of 96 

Gefmany Federal Republic 
of 1,729 

Ghana 22 

Gibraltar 2 

Goa, Daman, & Diu (India) 2 

Great Britain (see United 
Kingdom} 

Greece 64 

Grenada (Windward Islands) 
5 

Guam (US) 2 

Guatemala 19 


[873] 


Guernsey (Channel Islands) 4 

Guinea, Republic of 2 

Guyana 11 

Haiti 12 

Honduras 15 

Hong Kong 80 

Hungary 101 

Iceland 10 

India 691 

Indonesia, Republic of 92 

Tran 13 

Iraq 11 

Ireland, Northern (see United 
Kingdom) 

Irish Republic 52 

Israel 34] 

Italy 891 

Ivory Coast, Republic of 7 

Jamaica 19 

Japan 524 

Jordan 4 

Kenya 20 

Korea, Republic of 131 

Korea, Democratic People’s 
Republic of 14 

Kuwait 3 

Laos 2 

Latvia (USSR) 4 

Lebanon 22 

Lesotho 2 

Liberia 5 

Libya 5 

Liechtenstein 1 

Lithuania (USSR) 5 

Luxembourg 41 

Madagascar (see Malagasy, 
Republic of) 

Malagasy, Republic of 7 

Malawi 12 

Malaya, Federation of (see 
Malaysia, Federation of) 

Malaysia, Federation of 45 

Mali Republic 1 

Malta 9 

Martinique 1 

Mauritania, Islamic Republic 
of 2 


Taste 4— Concluded 


STATISTICS OF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 
AND OTHER MATERIALS PUBLISHED Mort FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE a YEAR 


(according to Country of Publication) 


Tue Resgarcu Lisrariss, Jury 1 1966 THRovucH June 30 1967 


Mauritius 8 

Mexico 186 

Monaco 4 

Morocco 15 

Mozambique (Portugal) 11 

Nauru (Australia, under UN 
Trusteeship system) 2 

Nepal 1 

Netherlands, The 511 

Netherlands Antilles, The 7 

New Caledonia 2 

New Guinea (see Papua — 
New Guinea) 

New Hebrides 1 

New Zealand 87 

Nicaragua 7 

Niger, Republic of 6 

Nigeria, Federation of 56 

Norfolk Island (Australia) 2 

Northern Ireland (see United 
Kingdom) 

Northern Rhodesia (see 
Zambia ) 

Norway 128 

Nyasaland (see Malawi) 

Orange Free State (see 
South Africa, Republic of) 

Pakistan (East & West) 142 

Panama 26 

Panama Canal Zone (use 
granted in perpetuity to US 
by treaty with Panama) 2 

Papua — New Guinea (Aus- 
stralia; New Guinea being 


Poland 270 

Portugal 116 

Portuguese Guinea (Portu- 
gal) 2 

Prince Edward Island (see 
Canada) 

Puerto Rico (US) 52 

Rhodesia 23 

Rumania 126 

Rwanda 4 

Sabah (see Malavsia, Fed- 
eration of) 

St Christopher ard Nevis 
(Leeward Islands) 1 

St Helena 2 

St Thomas (see Virgin Is- 
lands) 

St Vincent (Windward Is- 
lands) 5. : 

Samoa, Western. (see West- 
tern Samoa) i 

San Marino 2 

Saudi Arabia 3 

Scotland (see United King- 
dom) 

Senegal Republic 12 

Seychelles 1 

Sierra Leone 6 

Sikkim (India) 1 

Singapore 2 

Somali Republic 3 

Somalia. (see Somali Repub- 
lic) 

South Africa, Republic of 184 


Swaziland 3 

Sweden 271 

Switzerland 373 

Syria 9 

Tanganyika (see Tanzania) 

oe ia, United Republic of 
1 

Thailand 20 

Tonga Islands 3 

Transkei (see South Africa, 
Republic of) 

Trinidad & Tobago 19 

Trucial States (see Persian 
Gulf States) 

Tunisia 10 

Turkey 22 

Turks and Caicos Island 1 

Uganda 8 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 401 

United Arab Republic 79 

United Kingdom of Great 
Britain & Northern Ire- 
land: England 1,938 
Scotland 55 
Wales 11 
Northern Ireland 29 

United States 11,560 

Upper Volta, Republic of 6 

Urnguay 65 i 

Vatican City State 4 

Venezuela 115 

Vietnam, North 6 


under UN Trusteeship sys- South Arabia, Federationof3 Vietnam, South 14 | 

tem) 11 -> Southern Rhodesia (see Rho- Virgin Islands (US) 4 
Paraguay 15 desia) ` Wales (see United Kingdom) 
Persian Gulf States 2 South West Africa (see Western Samoa 2 
Peru 70 South Africa, Republic of) Yemen 6 
Philippine Republic 93 Spain 364 ; Yugolavia 80 
Pitcairn, Henderson, Ducie, Sudan, Republic of 5 Zambia 6 , 

& Oneo Islands 1 Surinam (The Netherlands)2 Zanzibar (see Tanzania) 

TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES `. .~ n (2 27,810 
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TABLE 5 


Sratistics oF Books AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


(according to Country of Publication) 


Tue RESEARCH LIBRARIES, Jury 1 1966 THRouGH June 30 1967 


Aden (see South Arabia, 


Bolivia 111 

Borneo (see Indonesia, Re- 
public of 

Brazil 1,1 

British Guiana (see Guyana) 

British Honduras 1 

British North Borneo (see 
Malaysia Federation of) 

Bulgaria 186 

Cambodia 6 

Cameroun, Federal Republic 


China, People’s Republic of 
044 - 


China, National Republic of 
dere 371 

Colombia 192 

Congo — Brazzaville 2 

Costa Rica 35 

Cuba 307 

Cyprus 3 

Czechoslovakia 934 

Denmark 1,459 

Dominican Republic 21 

Ecuador 1 

Egypt (see United Arab Re- 
public) 

England (see United King- 


dom) 
Fiji Islands 2 
Finland 393 
France (see French Republic) 
French Guiana 112 
French Republic 6,194 
Friesland (see Netherlands) 


Germany, Democratic Repub- 
lic of 229 

Germany, Federal Republic of 
8,259 

Great Britain (see United 


Kingdom 
Greece 474 


Guatemala 107 
ies ate of 1 


Honduras 1 
Hong Kong 268 
H 489 


ungary 
Iceland 14 
India 7,613 
Indonesia, Republic of 1,779 
Iran 82 


Iraq 154 
Ireland, Northern (see United 
Kingd 


Kingdom), 

Irish Republic 93 

Israel 1,252 

Italy 2,641 

amaica 15 

apan 2,622 

or 

Kenya 8 

Korea, Republic of 713 

Korea, Democratic People’s 
Republic of 86 

Lebanon 52 

Liechtenstein 3 

Luxenbourg 37 

Madagascar - Malagasy, 
Republic of 

Malagasy, Republic of 7 

Malawi 12 

Malaya, Federation of (see 
Malaysia, Federation of 

Malaysia, Federation of 2 

ublic 1 


Montserrat (Leeward 
Islands) 9 

Netherlands, The 4,175 

New Zealand 177 

Nigeria, Federation of 85 

Northern Ireland (see United 
Kingdom) 

Northern Rhodesia (see 
Zambia 

Norway 

Nyasaland (see Malawi) 

Orange Free State (see South 
Africa, Republic of) 

Pakistan oe & West) 944 

Panama 6 

Paraguay “14 

Peru 198 

Philippine Republic 275 

Pitcairn, Hen ee pn Ducie, & 
Oneo Islands 1 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES `- - 
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~w 


Poland 1,407 
Portugal 678 


Prince Edward Island (see 
Cana 

Puerto Rico (US) 21 

Rhodesia 6 


Rumania 304 

Sabah (see Malaysia, Federa- 
tion of 

gata d (see United King- 


om) 
Senegal Republic 2 
Sierra ne 3 
Singapore 2 
South Africa, Republic of 330 
South Arabia, Federation of 1 
aa ae Rhodesia (see Rho- 


ia 
South West Africa (see 
South lee Republic of) 
Spain a 
Sudan, R tepui of 3 
he Netherlands) 


Sw ee 772 

Switzerland 1,450 

Syria 6 

Tangan (see Tanzania) 


Tanzania, United Republic 


of 1- 
Thailand 155 
Transkei (see South Africa, 
T ee of bago 14 
rini o 
Turkey 48 
Uganda 6 - 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 5,474 
S Àrab Republic: Egypt 


United Kingdom of Great 
Britain & Northern Ire- 
land: England 8,350 
Scotland 17 
Wales 6 
Northern Ireland 1 

United States 50,973 

Uruguay 336 

Vatican ae 2 

Venezuela 

Vietnam, North 46 

Vietnam, South 81 

Wales (see United Kingdom) 


Zambia 
Zanzibar (see Tanzania) 


- 128,189 


TABLE 6 


Statistics oF MATERIALS CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 


MONOGRAPHS: 


New work . Se 
Continuation work 
- Second copy work 


Recatalog work . 


SERIALS: 


New work — 2 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work . 


(PREPARATION SERVICES) 


THE RESEARCH LIBRARIES’ 
Jury 1 1966 THRoucH June 30 1967 


Microcory MONOGRAPHS: 


New work — x 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work — 


Microcory SERIALS: 


New work . z 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work .. 


PHONORECORDS: 
New work . 2 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 
Recatalog work - 
Maps: 
New work . 7 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work . 


GRAND TOTAL 
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l 


28,857 


50,349 


28,912 


10,790 


3,583 
93,638 





TABLE 7 
SizE oF Tuer RESEARCH LIBRARIES CATALOGS 
Jury 1 1966 THRouGH June 30 1967 


Jory 1 CARDS ADDED Joxe 30 
CATALOGS: * 1966 1966-1967 3 1967 2 
Official . = a £ 5,933,802 160,359 6,094,161 
Reference Catalog 2 i = 13,707 -217 13,490 
Main Public E 5 Z = 7 8,625,708 216,057 8,841,765 
Art . a 7 bs = = 416,317 4,332 : 
American History e K D z 623,72 11,137 634,861 
Berg T 7 g N 7 x 63 2,850 66,310 
Economics i = D X m 1,752,825 62,966 1,815,791 
Economics Documents N sf te 022 22,75 l, 
Genealogy g ia M Z : 279,406 4,152 : 
Jewi m ra m = 2 n 293,509 7,057 300,566 
Manuscripts - £ E P 25,950 3,785 29,735 
Map . M T A E es z 170,104 4,112 174,216 
Nak 2 a Z ” = $ eth Aa 9 
ewspaper ~ = ~ - - 
Oriental _ = z H a 2 373,084 17,482 390,566 
Periodicals ss z E Z 2 94,810 3,800 98,610 
Prints and Spencer .. us = 312, 3,848 316,768 
Rare Books a a S 2 757,348 4,157 761,505 
Rodgers & Hammerstein Archives _ 113,449 9,841 
Science & Hechnolosy 2 3 = 987 28,442 921,429 
Slavonic ~ n a A = 617,851 19,350 
Theatre . = 7 127,067 4,085 131,152 
Central Serial Record (new) = 5 eet ey 150,480 150,480 
TOTAL 2 = z Ps = 22,761,292 23,522,359 
Suetr Liets: * 
Art . = i ae eS es = 691 57,255 
American History . 2 2 2 L 137,415 2,058 139,473 
Annex a ooo a = & & 175,827 1,318 177,145 
Berg = a = y; as as 23,560 z 3,200 * 
Dance e a M o a z 6,143 1,600 7,743 
Economics eS o a wt = # 184,358 84,455 4 
Genealogy Set we. cae. -2e ,095 1,310 81,405 
ewish ad 5 z m= 76,691 = 58,710 * 
Main Reading R Roam . F = z 33 -2,156 31,140 
Map . 2 2 = = eee 3 10,925 4 
Mo a P oo Se 2 = 149,747 pei eee 
ewspaper “m = z z = , or , 
Oriental . m 5 s a z 59,255 1,852 61,107 
Periodicals z a 10,260 475 10,7 
Preparation (Reference Catalog)  — 3,554 -989 2,565 
Prints and Spencer . = 2 = 16,540 255 16,795 
Rare Books - 82,673 2,247 A 
Rodgers & Hammerstein Archives _ 26,764 . 33,112 4 
Science & Technology Bete 2 265,832 10,053 275,885 
Slavonic ss = ks 2 138,909 3,844 142,753 
Stacks . .«. «| fae. 1,680,697 564 1,733,261 
Theatre . a Be 2 P : 749 25 
TOTAL mn a z E 7 3,254,772 3,250,925 


GRAND TOTAL . .~ _  —_ 26016064 26,773,284 


1 ee Collections Catalog in book form; Dance Collection Catalog will be in book form. 
Some catalog and shelf list figures reflect the extraction of cards showing serial holdings, begun with the 
satablishment tof Central Serial Record. 
® Manuscript Division and Arents Collections do not maintain a shelf list. 
4 Corrected figures, including addition or subtraction of files incorrectly categorized as shelf lists in previous years. 
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BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, Herbert 
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THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film Deponi of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On | 
permanent view. 

MEMORABLE MOMENTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Including Seabee programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the 
Theatre, Dance, and Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the 
City of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 
1732-1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 


CIRCUS PLAZA GALLERY 
A panoramic display of posters, pictures, slides, and other records of the world of the 
circus from 4,000 B.C. to the present. On view for a two-year period. 


OPERA — FROM SCORE TO STAGE Main GALLERY 
A major presentation of how an opera comes into being. An animated, three-dimen- 
sional, audio-visual complex (40 by 80 feet in area) gives a back-stage view of the 

1986 Metropolitan Opera production of Richard Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

view for a two-year period. 


HS BY MARTHA SWOPE AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
ition of the works of Martha Swope, official photographer for the New York 

the T Theater Company of Lincoln Center, and the Martha Graham 
January 26 1968. 


x * * 


PHILHARMONIC: A BIRTHDAY SALUTE VINCENT Astor GALLERY 
inthe one hundredth twenty-fifth anniversary of the New York Philhar- 
ive exhibition includes autograph manuscripts of works commis- 
ymed by the orchestra, pr , and photographs of its conduc- 
tors and conceit hall Through March 23 19 


A CHILD’S WORLD EXPRESSED THROUGH D 
An exhibition of photographs Dy Edith Worth. 


THE CENTRAL BU 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd 


DREN’S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY G Room 78 
A selection of new children’s books, with original dra for illustrations, printer’s 
ummies, printed sheets, and perennial favorites. Through January 6. 


PUBLICATIONS FROM ISRAEL Room 84 
A Wide variety of books and periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, and English on 
view in the Jewish Division. Through December. 


BOOK BEAUTIFUL LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 
An exhibition of illuminated a i illustrated books, and bindings from the 
Spencer Collection. The works on display present a history of the fine arts of book- 
making and illustration from the fourteenth century to the present. Through January 


EXHIBITIONS 
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s-r 


X 1968. 
* JOLD DECORATIVE MAPS OF THE WORLD IN TWO HEMISPHERES | 
SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 
A display of the work of the great cartographers of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. Through January 1968. 
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: Extupcrions, continued . | 
The Ceutral Building, continued - n A 
ThE XIV ACADEMY: THE FIRST UNIVERSIVY IN EASTEN EUROPE 

a a i : _Sscoxp Froor Crwmac Corrmon 
Booss ana prolograpas commemorating the three -huncred fftleth anniversary of a 
noted 'ceater of learung. Thiomgh january 1968. 
PRINTS FROM S'LTES AND PORTFOLIOS -Timmo Fiooa Print GALLERY 


A selection of prints Fror series and irom arUsts' purtfolios, including works by Picasso, 
Murer, and Firaresi. Through February 1868. 


ARNOLD BENETE. THE CENTENARY OF DIS BIRTH Roost 318 
A Bag Tohectiun erunt of Bennetts life ana career, Ou display aie manvocripty. 
iypeserpu, letters, and drawings by Besnett, as well as first editions of hs wok» 
Openirg December 22 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARENTS COLLECTIONS FROM MANUSCRIPT 


TO PRINTED BOOK Room 324 
An exhibition “.om the Arents Collections. Through March 1968. 
TECHNICAL. BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fmsr Froon Corripon Norra 


4, monthiy selection of nev booka recelved in the Science and Techuology Division, 
pod reviewed in Now Tecnnical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mai Lony 
Jin almos: complete colection of United States postal issues and aimail stamps, 
1847-1920, Fenaanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINUING Finst V1copgSoenmor 
Examples or the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
press wore. Permanent erhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN _ Temp 
The Osoar nion Collection cf books by enc about Whitman, including J: 
manuscripts, leiturs, portraits, and meraorabilia, Permanent exhibition, 


WASHINGTON IRVING : Trg Froor Corsa 
Selections vrom tae Seligman end ‘Hellman collections of Irvingianfecros.ing of Brst 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, ety: Permerent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS 
A selection of prints from the LZ. 













a: 
| zdr, Foon Comnisor Norm 
elps Stokes Collecg‘on, Permanent cxlibition. 
’ 
LIBBARY-OENT P 
O West S3rd Servet 


“Form and Fantasy in Paper” b Yaul A. Lobel, en the Hirst Floor. Through December. 
Semi-absbact water colors and ols Ahce Bamberger. Sare Pollack Smith, and Soni Wallace, 
in the Art Tabrary. Vhrougn D ewfiber. fig 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 Weal J3uth Street 
“The Sunday Painters” Works by the staff of Harlen Hospital, Through Lecember. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 


-A 







& 


10 Seventh Avenue South oe 

An exhibition of “near and geometre compositions in ail by Victor Vi Cassanelli. Through 
Deceen ber 29. e 
SCHCMBURG CCLLECTION | i? 


103 West 133th Stiest 


A dispky dlustreung the career of the Shakespearean actor Ira Aldridge, including original 
bandbilis and photographs of productions in v hich ns appeared. Through December. 
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